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ADVERTISEMENT, 


In  the  present  compilation  no  material  change  has  been  made  from  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  last  preceding  General  Index  to  the  *  Edinburgli 
Review/  Christian  names  and  titles  have  been  given  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  them.  This,  together  with  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  readers  consulting  the 
Index  to  distinguish  between  members  of  the  same  family  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  surname.  The  general  rule  adopted  has  been  to 
refer  to  events  and  statements  under  the  head  of  the  name  of  the 
individual  principally  concerned  in  them.  Of  reviews  of  books,  not 
anonymous,  a  condensed  abstract  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  the 
author's  name.  In  the  case  of  anonymous  works,  the  title  of  the  book 
has  been  necessarily  substituted. 

The  fifteen  years  of  which  the  literature  and  politics  are  reflected  in 
the  volumes  here  indexed,  were  years  which  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  stirring  events  of  the  present  day.  It  will  be  observed 
with  interest  how  accurately  the  tendency  of  affairs  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  was  foreseen  by  philosophical  observers. 

The  Compiler  of  the  Index  has  to  express  his  acknowledgments  for 
valuable  assistance,  in  the  verification  of  dates  and  identification  of 
individuals,  to  Spencer  Hall,  Esq.,  the  accomplished  Librarian  of  the 
Athenaeum  Club. 

Edinbukgh:  November,  1862. 
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184.       II. Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy, 

xci.  356. 

189.  I.  Socialism,  and  Communistic  Associations,  English,  xciii.  1. 

182.  VI.  Social  Philosophy,  Unsound,  xc.  496. 
203.        V.  Social  Problem,  The  Great,  c.  163. 

190.  III.  Southey's  Life  and  Correspondence,  xciii.  370. 
190.  VI.  Spain  and  Spanish  Politics,  xciii.  455. 

168.  IL  Spanish  Lady's  Love,  The,  Ixxxiii.  339. 
172.  XL Marriages,  The,  Ixxxv.  490. 

216.  I.  Spedding'fe  Complete  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Bacon,  cvi. 

289. 
194.      IX.  Squier's  Nicaragua,  xcv.  553. 
194.       —         Note  to  the  above  article,  xcv.  586. 

172.  X.  Statute  Law  Reform,  Ixxxv.  476. 

173.  VII.  Stein  and  Hardenberg — Prussian   Agrarian   Legislation, 

Ixxxvi.  155. 
209.      IV.  Stein,  Von,  The  Minister,  ciii.  104. 
209.  VIII.  Stendhal,  M.  de  (Henri  Beyle),  The  Life  and  Writings  of, 

ciii.  204. 
196.        II.  Story,  Mr.  Justice,  Life  and  Letters  of,  xcvi.  329. 
177.      IV.   Strauss's   Political   Pamphlet — Julian   the  Apostate  and 

Frederick  William  IV.  Ixxxviii.  94. 
180.      VI.   Strickland,  Miss  Agnes  —  Queens  of  England,  Stuart  series, 

Ixxxix.  435. 

206.  IIL  Surnames,  English,  ci.  347.  ' 
209.      IX.  Suez  Canal,  The,  ciii.  235. 

207.  IV.  Tauric  Cheronese,  The,  cii.  60. 

180.  III.  Taylor's  Eve  of  the  Conquest,  Ixxxix.  352. 

203.  II.  Teatotalism,  and  Laws  against  the  Liquor  Trade,  c.  43. 

224.  III.  Tennent,  Sir  Emerson,  his  Ceylon,  ex.  343. 

223.  X.  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  ex.  247. 

208.  VIIL  Maud,  cii.  498. 

182.      IIL  Princess,  xc.  388. 

219.  VIIL  Teutonic  Knights,  Chronicles  of  the,  cviii.  197. 
201.      VL  Thackeray's  Works,  xcix.  196. 
175.         II. Writings,  Ixxxvii.  46. 

218.  III.  Thiers'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  cvii.  358. 

219.  IL "  cviii.  32. 

171.      VL  Thornton  on  over-population,  Ixxxv.  161. 

217.  VL  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  cvii.  172. 
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209.  VI.  Torture  in  India,  The  Use  of,  ciii.  153. 

224.  X.  Trades,  Secret  Organisation  of,  ex.  525. 

181.  I.  Transportation  as  it  now  is,  xc.  1. 

222.  III.  Trench,  Dr.,  on  English  Dictionaries,  cix.  365. 

194.  I.  Tronson  du  Coudray,  xcv.  281. 

183.  VI.  Turkey  and  Christendom,  xii.  173. 
181.  VIII  Tyndale's  Sardinia,  xc.  213. 

190.      IX.  Ultramontane  Doubts,  xciii.  535. 
188.        II.   United  States,  The,  xcii.  339. 

212.        X. Political  Crisis  in,  civ.  561. 

180.  VIII.  University  Keform,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  Ixxxix.  499. 
164.      IV.  The,  and  the  Church  in  France,  Ixxxi.  339. 

212.  IV.  Vehse's  Courts  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  civ.  399. 

179.  III.  Vernon,  Charles,  Ixxxix.  83. 
204.  I.  Vestries  and  Church-rates,  c.  305. 

184.  VII.  Village  Notary,  The  —  Memoirs  of  a  Hungarian  Lady,  xci. 

497. 
207.       III.  Villemain's  Recollections  of  History  and  Literature,  cii.  60. 
224.      VL  Virginians,  The,  ex.  438. 

178.        II.  Walpole's  Letters  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  Ixxxviii.  339. 

204.     VII.  War  Departments,  Reform  of  the,  c.  534. 

184.      III.  Water,  Supply  of,  to  the  Metropolis,  xci.  377. 

175.      III.  The  Discoverer  of  the   Composition  of — Watt  or 

Cavendish  ?  Ixxxvii.  67. 
222.        V.  West  Indies,  The,  as  they  were  and  are,  cix.  421. 
169.      IX.  White's    Scottish    Historical   Dramas,    'Earl   of   Gowrie,* 

'  King  of  the  Commons,'  Ixxxiv.  223. 
168.      VI.  Wilkes'  Exploring  Expedition,  Ixxxiii.  431. 

166.  VIL  Willis's  Dashes  at  Life,  Ixxxii.  470. 

167.  III.  Working  Classes,  Legislation  for  the,  Ixxxiii.  64. 
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Abbot  (George,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1562-1633),  bis  character, 
ci.  255. 

Abbot  (Charles,  afterwards  Lord  Col- 
chester, 1757-1829),  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  gives  his  casting 
vote  in  favour  of  the  censure  of  Lord 
Melville,  cvii.  165. 

Abbot  (Charles,  Lord  Tenterden).  See 
Tenterden. 

Abbot  (Captain),  his  adventures  in 
travelling  from  Khiva  to  Russia, 
Ixxxii.  143.  his  efforts  to  procure 
Colonel  Stoddart's  release,  154. 

Abd-el-Kader,  his  harassing  system 
of  warfare  against  the  French, 
Ixxxiv.  48,  60.  his  winter  cam- 
paign of  1845-6,  61.  legend  of  a 
vision  seen  by  him  at  Bagdad,  70. 
his  incursions  in  Algiers  and  Oran, 
74. 

Abdul  Medjid  (Sultan  of  Turkey,  1823- 
1861),  his  character,  xcix.  290. 
mildness  of  his  rule,  294. 

Abercromby  (James,  Lord  Dunferm- 
line).    See  Dunfermline^  Lord. 

Abercromby  (Sir  Ralph,  1738-1801), 
commander-in-chief  in  L-elaUd,  cix. 
403.     his  humanity,  404. 

Aberdeen  (2°8'W.,57°  9'  N.),  Univer- 
sity of,  its  medical  school,  Ixxxi.  257. 
religious  tests  not  uniformly  applied, 
477.    resolutions  by  the  Senate,  490. 

the  industrial  school  of,  Ixxxv. 

531,  532.  average  expense  of,  534. 
its  success  in  abolishing  juvenile 
mendicity,  ih.  efficient  system  of 
water  supply  at,  xci.  404.  industrial 
school  at,  ci.  408. 

Aberdeen  (George  Hamilton  Gor- 
don, Earl  of,  b.  1784),  accused 
by  Captain  Grover  of  intentionally 
sacrificing    Colonel     Stoddart    and 


Captain  Conolly,  Ixxxii.  148.  design 
attributed  to  him  by  Captain  Grover, 
165.  his  excess  of  good  nature  to- 
wards Captain  Grover,  171. 

Aberdeen  (Lord),  his  despatches  on  the 
subject  of  the  Spanish  marriages, 
Ixxxv.  497,  502.  his  qualified  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  504.  his  reply  to  the 
Duke  of  Sotomayor,  508.  succeeded 
in  office  by  Lord  Palmerston,  511. 

ministry  formed  by  him  (1852), 

xcvii.  264,  265.  its  probable  mea- 
sures, 266. 

on  the  accumulation  of  business 


at  the  close  of  the  session,  xcix.  257. 
his  evidence  on  the  management  of 
the  National  Gallery,  528.  on  the 
difficulty  of  placing  the  National 
Gallery  under  a  single  manager,  549. 
his  memorandum  of  conversa- 


tions with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on 
the  Eastern  question,  c.  2.  over- 
throw of  his  cabinet,  cii.  274,  586. 
his  support  of  Austrian  policy  in 
1813,  ciii.  129.  his  ministry  broken 
up  by  Lord  John  Russell,  cv.  559. 
fall  of  his  ministry  in  1855,  cvii.  540. 
his  services  in  1813,  cviii.  67,  68. 
Aberdeenshire,  agricultural  progress 
in,  Ixxxiv.  423,  425.  capabilities  of 
further  improvement,  435. 

ethnology  and    agriculture   of, 


Ixxxix.  350. 

Abinger  (Lord,  previously  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  about  1769-1844),  his  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  independence  in 
circumstances  for  barristers,  Ixxxi. 
138.  recommends  Cicero  de  Officiis 
for  advocates,  142.  his  claim  to  a 
silk  gown  rejected  by  Lord  Eldon, 
163.     his  professional  income,  172. 

his     assertion     regarding     the 
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tenure  of  property  by  the  Inns  of 
Court,  Ixxxiv.  410,  411. 

Abinger  (Lord),  his  speech  on  the  prose- 
cution of  Williams  at  Durham,  cvii. 
453. 

About  (M.  Edmond),  his  unfavourable 
view  of  the  Greek  national  character, 
ciii.  391.       _ 

Absenteeism,  injurious  effects  of,  in 
Scotland,  Ixxxiv.  444. 

Absentees  (Irish),  their  unpopularity, 
Ixxxiv.  280. 

Absolute  Monarchies,  Ixxxi.  4.  divided 
by  Lord  Brougham  into  Oriental  and 
European,  8.  Lord  Brougham's 
statement  of  their  brutalising  effect, 
9.  character  of  with  respect  to  foreign 
affairs,  ih.  their  proneness  to  war 
according  to  Lord  Brougham,  10. 
his  view  questioned,  ih.  they  are 
less  prone  to  war  than  other  govern- 
ments, 12.  summary  of  their  charac- 
teristics, 13, 14.  the  sovereign  should 
be  elective,  18.  fixed  principles  of 
succession  unattainable,  19. 

Absolutists,  their  inconsistency  in  re- 
sorting to  written  arguments,  xcvi.327. 

Abydos  (26°  25' E.,  40°  IF  N.),  genea- 
logical table  of,  Ixxiii.  408. 

"  Academies,"  Italian  origin  of,  cv.  498 

Academy  (Royal),  foundation  of,  xcvii. 
400.  narrow-minded  conduct  of, 
xcviii.  540.  opposes  the  British  Insti- 
tution,541 .  Catalogue  Raisonnee  of,  ib. 

Acarus  Crossii,  its  discovery,  Ixxxii.  70 
sensation  at  Paris  and  London  caused 
thereby,  ib.  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  71. 

Accidents,  fatal,  returns  of,  xciv.  98, 

99.  proportion  of  deaths  to  injuries, 

100.  incidental  evils  of  insecurity, 

101.  the  expense  of  measures  of 
prevention  not  to  be  regarded,  102. 
fatal  accidents  arising  from  reckless 
exposure  to  danger,  103.  mining 
accidents,  104.  accidents  from  in- 
sufficient entrances  to  public  build- 
ings, ib.  uncontrollable  accidents  from 
natural  causes,  105.  from  artificial 
causes,  106.  voluntary  exposure  to 
dangers,  107.  classification  of  dan- 
gers, ib.  accidents  from  fire,  108. 
defective  construction  of  buildings,  ib. 
casualties  of  travellings  109.  fatalism 
of  sailors,  ib.  casualties  on  railways, 
110.  all  which  are  preventible,  ib. 
defective  metal  work.  111.  respon- 
sibility of  railway  companies  for  la- 
tent defects,  112.  remonstrances  of 
the  railway  commissioners,  113.    ir 


responsibility  of  the  directors,  ib.,  114. 
accidents  at  Cowlairs  and  in  the  Sut- 
ton tunnel,  115.  insufficiency  of  in- 
structions and  of  staff,  1 16, 1 17.  want 
of  punctuality,  117.  inadequacy  and 
neglect  of  rules,  118.  accidents  to 
trespassers,  119.  to  railway  servants, 
ib.  recklessness  of  contractors,  ib., 
120.  accidents  in  mines,  121.  de- 
fective registration,  ib.  report  of 
the  Commons'  committee,  122.  oc- 
currence of  deaths  without  record  or 
inquiry,  123.  dangerous  working  in 
coal  mines,  124.  accidents  in  facto- 
ries, ib.,  125.  fall  of  buildings  from 
cheap  castings,  126.  resistance  of  in- 
terested persons  to  measures  of  pre- 
caution, ib.,  127. 

Achaian  League,  the,  cv.  306. 

Achilles,  character  of,  in  the  Iliad, 
Ixxxiv.  367,  Ixxxix.  85-87. 

Actium  (38°  55'  K,  20°  51'  E.),  battle 
of,  cvi.  168. 

Actuaries,  xcvii.  570. 

Adalbert  (Archbishop  of  Bremen),  re- 
ceives the  charge  of  the  young  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.,  Ixxxi.  282.  his 
character,  ib. 

Adamawa,  kingdom  of,  in  Africa,  cix.355. 

"  Adam  Bede,"  truth  of  character  in, 
ex.  224.  outline  of  the  story,  i6.  the 
opening  scene,  ib.  character  of 
the  hero,  225.  extracts,  ib.,  228. 
the  character  of  Arthur,  228.  Dinah 
Morris,  229.  Mrs  Poyser,  ib.  her 
sayings,  230.  her  conversation 
with  the  squire,  231-235.  skilful 
delineation  of  her  character,  235,  236. 
the  character  of  Hetty  Sorrel,  236. 
extracts,  237-240.  humorous  pas- 
sages in  the  work,  240.  disputes  as 
to  the  authorship,  242,  243. 

Adam  (Sir  Frederick), Lord  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
xcvii.  51. 

Sir  Charles    Napier's    quarrel 

with,  cvi.  327.  his  generous  con- 
duct to  Napier,  328.  defamatory 
book  against  him  by  Napier,  ib.  his 
amiable  character,  329. 

Adams  (John,  President  of  the  United 
States,   1735-1826),     his    advice   to      , 
the  United  States  to  enact  Naviga-     j 
tion  Laws,  Ixxxvi.  370. 

on  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  by  the  United     ^ 
States,  xcvi.  329. 

Adams    (John  Quincy,    d.   1849),  his 
defence  of  the  right  of  petition,  civ.     J 
562.  1 
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Adams  (Mr),  his  discovery  of  the 
planet  Neptune,  cviii.  87. 

'  his  notes  on  the  additions  made 

in  the  third   edition  of  the  "Prin- 
cipia,"  ciii.  517. 

Adams  (William),  his  account  of  Japan, 
xcvi.  372.  his  ship  driven  upon  the 
coast,  fft.,  373.  efforts  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch  to  procure  his  exe- 
cution, 373.  received  into  favour  by 
the  Emperor,  ib. 

Adams  (Lieut.- Colonel),  his  lecture  on 
Fergusson's  system  of  fortification, 
xcviii.  409. 

Adams  (William),  his  religious  works 
of  fiction,  xcviii.  306. 

Adderley  (Mr),  author  of  a  pamphlet 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  xciv.  421, 

Addington  (W.,  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  1842),  his  interview  with 
Capt.  Grover,  Ixxxii.  166. 

Addington  (Henry).  See  Sidmouth, 
Lord. 

Addison  (Joseph,  1672-1719),  his 
"Campaign,"  Ixxxii.  514.  his  repu- 
tation as  a  wit,  519.  becomes  Se- 
cretary of  State,  527. 

his    idea  of  "  distillation "    of 

books,  Ixxxix.  311.     his  representa- 
tion of  the  dying  atheist,  325,  note. 
his  "Cato"  compared  with  the 


plays  of  Shakspeare,  xc.  55.  charao 
teristics  of  his  style,  xcii.  331.  com- 
parison of  with  Johnson,  cv.  490. 
his  writings  in  great  measure  for- 
gotten, 491. 

Adelung  (J.  C,  1734-1806),  his  "Mith- 
ridates,"  ci.  30,  31,  and  note. 

Admiralty  (Board  of),  divided  respon- 
sibility of,  ex.  34. 

Administration  distinguished  from 
legislation,  Ixxxv.  224.  cases  in 
which  the  two  are  confused,  225. 
position  of  the  administrative  autho- 
rity, 230,  231. 

■  Mr.  Dickens's  attack  upon,  evi. 

128-130.     magnitude  of  services  dis- 
charged by,  131.     the   management 

•  of  the  revenue,  132.  the  new  post- 
age system,  133.  the  London  police, 
ih.  distinguished  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  134.  corruption  and 
antral  isation  of  continental  govern - 
cents,  ih. 

Amur  R.  (0°  40'  W.,  43^  47'  N.), 
bridge  of  boats  over,  xcviii.  470-472 

Adrian  VI.  (Pope,  1459-1523),  his  un- 
popular    attempts    at    reformation, 

Adrianople  (26°  35'  E.,  41°  41'  N.), 


treaty    of.      recognition    of   Greek 
independence  therein,  ciii.  415. 

Advertisements,  abolition  of  the  duty 
on,  xcviii.  494,  512. 

^gilops  triticoides,  remarkable  experi- 
ment of  M.  Fabre  with,  civ.  513,  514. 

iEgina  (23°  30'  E.,  37°  41'  N.),  inven- 
tion of  coinage  in,  civ.  167.  distin- 
guishing device,  168. 

^Ifric,  also  written  Alfric  or  Elfric, 
(964-1051),  his  Saxon  grammar, 
xcii.  296. 

^milius  (L.  Paullus,  b.c.  230-161), 
his  complaint  of  the  loquacity  of 
the  Romans,  ci,  281. 

^schylus  (B.C.  525-456),  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  translating,  xcii.  177. 
difficulty  arising  from  the  different 
character  of  the  Greek  and  English 
languages,  178.  requisites  for  an 
edition  of  his  tragedies,  c.  82.  pro- 
gress in  the  verification  of  the  text, 
83.  discrepancies  between  the 
strophes  and  antistrophes  of  the 
choral  odes,  92.  advance  made  by 
modern  criticism  towards  the  right 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
iEschylus,  114,  115. 

iEtius  (sixth  century),  his  mention  of 
oils  used  in  art,  Ixxxvi.  189. 

Affghanistan  (66°  E.,  32«  N.),  British 
invasion  of,  Ixxxiv.  473.  motives 
for  it,  474.  British  disasters  in, 
xcvii.  183. 

British  relations  with,  cv.  269. 


the  expedition  to,  was  a  defensive 
measure,  270.  hostility  in,  to  the 
British,  271.  favourable  remem- 
brance of  the  British  administrative 
system,  272.  prevalence  of  revengeful 
feelings,  273.  government  of,  274. 
divided  authority,  275.  treaty  with, 
in  1809,  279. 
Africa,  Roman  province  of,  supplies 
of  corn  obtained  from,  at  Rome, 
Ixxxiii.  366.  the  supply  interrupted 
by  revolt,  373. 

Roman  settlements  in,  Ixxxiv. 


60.     the  Great  Desert,  63,  64. 
—  Northern,    varieties    of    com- 


plexion in  tribes  of  the  same  race, 
Ixxxviii.  448.  variety  of  complexion 
in  the  Southern  races,  Ixxxviii.  451. 
affinity  of  their  languages  to  one 
another  and  to  the  Egyptian,  479. 
the  dialects  of  Central  Africa,  480. 
Africa,  west  coast  of,  effects  which 
would  follow  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  squadron,  xcii.  250. 
British    commerce   with,  256,  257. 
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missionaries  in,  261.  See  Slave 
Trade. 

Africa,  travels  in  Northern  Africa,  c. 
397.  Mr.  Davis's  book,  398.  Le 
Comte  d'Escayrac  de  Lauture,  400. 
the  district  bordering  on  the  Sahara, 
401.  features  of  the  Sahara,  ih. 
wells,  ih.  delusions  arising  from 
fatigue,  402,  403.  the  "Palace  of 
Demons,"  403,  404.  sagacity  of  the 
guides,  404.  Mohammedanism  in, 
407.  its  spread  to  the  south  and 
east,  413. 

Spanish    possessions    in,    cv. 

11. 

increased    knowledge  of,  cviii. 

581.  the  trade  in  palm  oil,  ih.  in- 
crease of  trade  in  cotton  and  other 
commodities,  582.  newly  discovered 
products  of,  584. 

populousness  of  the  central  dis 


tricts,  cix.  337.  origin  of  the  name 
of  Africa,  339.  Dr.  Earth's  travels 
in.     See  Barth. 

Algeria.     See  Algeria. 

the  Sahara.     See  Sahara. 


Africanus  Julius  (third  century),  his 
epitome  of  Manetho,  Ixxxiii.  397, 
404.     table  of  reigns  and  dynasties 

.  contained  therein,  z6. ;  question  of  his 
access  to  the  complete  work  of  Mane- 
tho, 411.  his  account  of  the  13th- 
17th  dynasties,  426. 

Aga  Mahomed  Rahim,  a  Persian  mer- 
chant at  Bombay,  xcviii.  47.  case  of, 
48. 

Agapetus  (Pope,  535),  his  embassy 
to  Constantinople,  cvii.  65. 

Agassiz  (Professor  L.,  b.  1807),  his 
account  of  fossil  fish,  Ixxxii.  33,  35. 
his  dissertation  on  the  Sauroids,  38. 
his  tabular  view  of  fossil  fishes,  54, 
his  views  on  the  development  of 
species,  56. 

"Agatha's Husband," xcvii. 383.  merits 
of  the  work,  ih,     its  defects,  384. 

Agis  III.  (began  to  reign  338  b.c), 
state  of  Sparta  in  his  reign,  his  at- 
tempted reform,  Ixxxiv.  372. 

Agitation,  political,  modern,  charac- 
teristics of,  c.  44. 

Agnes  (b.  about  1028),  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IH.,  Empress  Re- 
gent, Ixxxi.  277.  commencement  of  the 
conflict  between  her  and  the  cardinals, 
279.  her  regency  and  character,  281. 
her  mission  from  Gregory  VII.  to 
her  son  Henry  IV.,  293.  present  at 
Rome  at  the  interdiction  of  her  son, 
300. 


Agrarian  laws  at  Rome,  their  true 
nature.  Ixxxvi.  156. 

— analogy  of,  with  the    question 

of  crown  lands  in  British  colonies, 
xcviii.  88. 

Agricola  (Cn.  Julius,  40-93),  his 
government  of  Britain,  xciv.  183, 
185. 

Agricola  (Michael,  d.  1557),  contro- 
versy between  him  and  Luther, 
Ixxxii.  128. 

Agriculture,  exhaustive  system  of 
cultivation  in  its  rude  state,  Ixxxi. 
91.  alternate  naked  fallows,  92. 
the  three  course  shift,  ih.  green 
crops,  93.  progress  of  improve- 
ment, ih.  reclamation  of  wastes,  and 
drainage,  ih.  portable  manures,  ih. 
their  value  in  enabling  waste  lands 
to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  94. 
increasing  costliness  of  improvements, 
ih.  the  subsoil  plough,  95.  imple- 
ments, 96,  101.  the  aid  of  science 
called  in,  97.  agricultural  societies, 
ih.  application  of  chemistry  to  agri- 
culture, 102.  analysis  of  soils,  104. 
application  of  geology,  105.  of  phy- 
sical geography,  106.  speculations 
on  the  food  of  plants,  112.  books 
upon  scientific  agriculture,  122. 
slow  difi'usion  of  the  science,  ih. 
means  of  education,  123. 

prospects  of  British  agriculture 

and  apprehensions  in  regard  to, 
Ixxxiv.  416.  recent  advance,  417. 
present  efibrts,  ib.  survey  of  the  is- 
lands, 418-430.  future  prospects, 
431-438.  connection  of  agriculture 
with  geology,  432,  with  chemistry, 
433.  possible  improvement  of  poor 
land,  434.  importance  of  roads  and 
railways,  438,  439.  improved  appli- 
ances, 441.  government  loans  for  im- 
provements, ih.  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, 442. 


connection  of,  with  geology, 
Ixxxix.  333,  334.  with  rain  aver- 
ages, 335,  336.  with  temperature, 
336.  influence  of  mountain  chains, 
340.  influence  of  race  on,  344, 
345. 

(British),  sanguine  and  despond- 
ing farmers,  xc.  358,  359.  reliance 
on  local  knowledge,  360.  high  farm- 
ing, 361.  necessity  of  adopting  the 
assistance  of  science,  362.  relation  to 
chemistry,  363.  value  of  nitrogenous 
manures,  364.  analyses  of  vegetable 
products,  ih.  value  of  various  feeding 
substances,  365.  oatmeal,  iZ>.  cabbage, 
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366.  gorse,  367.  tussac  grass,  ib.  oil- 
cakes, 368.  the  darra,  369.  the 
plantain,  ib.  malt  as  cattle  food, 
370,  371.  manures,  371.  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  372.  marl,  373. 
effect  of  mineral  waters,  ib.  different 
formations  of  clays,  374.  use  of  lime, 
ib.,  375-378.  dairy  husbandry,  381, 
382.  employment  of  refuse  mate- 
rials, 383,  384.  prospects  of  British 
agriculture,  385.  foreign  reports  on, 
386,  387. 
Agriculture  (British),  the  article  of  Oct. 
1846   (Ixx.   416)  referred  to,  xcvi. 

142,  143.  transition  state  of,  conse- 
quent on  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 

143,  144.  Mr  Caird's  letters  on  the 
agriculture  of  English  counties,  144. 
advantage  of  the  railroads  to 
graziers  in  remote  districts,  150. 
consequent  general  improvement  of 
agriculture,  157.  cattle  breeders 
enabled  to  fatten  the  best  of  their 
own  stock,  ib.  consequent  loss  to 
the  feeding  districts,  152.  peculiar 
history  of  agricultural  implements, 
155.  the  French  churn,  ib.  the  Nor- 
wegian harrow,  ib.  the  American 
reaping  machine,  156.  ploughs  and 
carts,  157.  saving  effected  by  steam 
threshing,  158.  contrast  of  progress 
and  backwardness  in  English  agri- 
culture generally,  159.  obstacles  to 
improvement,  160.  anomalies  and 
apparent  contradictions,  ib.  general 
view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  island, 

161.  physical  conditions,  f6.  differ- 
ence between  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  island,  ib.  the  line  of 
twenty-five  inches  of  rainfall,  ib. 
relation  of   geology  to    agriculture, 

162.  influence  of  race,  163.  fourfold 
division  of  the  kingdom,  agricultur- 
ally, 164.  sources  of  stability,  iZ>.,  165. 
severe  partial  distress,  165.  nature  of 
of  the  progress  achieved,  166.  influ- 
enced by  the  habits  of  the  people,  167. 
by  the  amount  of  animal  food  eaten  by 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  ib.  pro- 
fitableness of  stock  and  dairy  hus- 
bandry, 168.  increase  of  rental,  169. 
tendency  towards  mixed  husbandry, 
170.  looseness  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, ib.  effect  of  improvements  in 
increasing  rent,  172,  173.  the  pro- 
prietors interested  in  improvements, 
174.  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
farmers,  ib.,  176.  comparatively  small 
number  of  those  who  depend  on  the 
price  of  corn,  175. 


Agriculture,  improvement  of,  under  free 

trade,  xcv.  580.     See  Free  Trade. 
— Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  on  agri- 


cultural burdens,  533. 

supposed    effect  of  free  trade 

on,  xcvii.  291.  table  of  wheat  sold 
at  the  inspected  markets,  1843-1852, 
293. 

want  of  statistics  of,  xcix.  585. 


Agricultural  Chemistry  Association 
(Scotland),  Ixxxi.  125.  its  objects, 
126,127. 

—  distress,  complaints  of,  in  1850, 

xci.  558.  distress  under  the  corn 
laws,  559,  560.  low  prices  of  corn  with 
the  prohibition  of  importation,  561. 
probable  effectsoffree  trade, 563.  the 
harvest  of  1 8 49, 565.  the  market  glut- 
ted, 5Q6.,  prices  of  other  produce  be- 
sides corn,  570,  571.  live  stock,  572. 
decreasing  importation,  ib.  mainten- 
ance of  price  of  other  articles  of  pro- 
duce, 575.  advantages  enjoyed  by 
British  agriculturists,  576.  facilities 
oftransport,zZ>.,577.  the  home  market, 
578,  579.  alleged  disadvantages  to 
which  British  agriculture  is  exposed, 
580.  error  of  supposing  labour  to 
be  peculiarly  dear  in  England,  ib. 

Society,  the  Royal,  Ixxxiv.  448. 

its  shows  of  implements,  449. 

Agrigentum  (13°  37'  E.,  37°  17'  N.), 
coinage  of,  civ.  168.  remarkable 
device  on  a  coin  of,  179. 

Agrippa  (M.  Vipsanius,  B.C.  63-12), 
his  services  to  Augustus,  cvi.  175, 

Ahmed  Bey,  prince  of  the  Adjars,  attacks 
the  Russians  in  Akhaltsik,  ciii.  279. 

Ahmed  Shah  (L'Abdaly,  18  th  cen- 
tury), founder  of  the  royal  house  of 
Cabul,  Ixxxix.  192.  his  wars  in  the 
Punjab,  193. 

Aiken  head,  prosecution  of,  for  blas- 
phemy, cv.  168,  and  note. 

Ainsley  (Mr),  his  discovery  of  Etruscan 
remains  at  Sovana,  xc.  111. 

Ainslie  (John),  his  map  of  Scotland, 
xcv.  180. 

Air,  composition  and  properties  of,  ci. 
4  81-483. 

Airy  (G.  B,,  Professor,  Astronomer 
Royal,  b.  1801),  his  calculation 
of  the  earth's  diameters,  Ixxxvii.  201. 

appointed    Astronomer   Royal, 

xci.  325.  magnetic  observations  in- 
stituted by  him,  337,  338.  staff  of 
assistants  under  him  at  Greenwich, 
341.  his  regulation  of  the  business 
of  the  observatory,  342.  the  reduc- 
tion of  his  observations,    344,    345, 
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gigantic  undertaking,  ib.  his  annual 
reports,  346.  various  scientific  in- 
vestigations, 347.  the  Canadian 
Boundary  Survey,  ih.  bis  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  publications,  348. 
latest  improvements  introduced  by 
him,  355.  his  "  Popular  Lectures  on 
Astronomy,"  356. 
Airy,  his  observations  on  the  proper- 
ties of  light,  civ.  332.  barometric 
phenomenon  observed  by  him,  cv. 
381.  his  experiment  on  the  speed  of 
electricity,  civ.  38.  his  method  of  ar- 
ranging the  compasses  in  iron  ships,  61. 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (6°  8'  E.,  50°  45'  N.), 
treaty  of,  xc.  104. 

— burial  of  Charlemagne  at,  xcv. 

156. 
Ajaccio  (8°  45'  E.,  41°  57' N.),  house  at 
in  which  Napoleon  was  born,  ci.  471. 
Akabah  (Gulf  of,  34°  35'  E.,  28°  30' 
N.),     prevalence     of    tempestuous 
north  winds  in,  ciii.  248,  249. 
Akbar  (Mogul    Emperor,  1543-1604). 
development  of  architecture  in  India 
under  him,  cv.  121. 
Akenside    (Mark,  M.D.,    1721-1769), 
character  of  his  classical  poetry,  xci. 
415.    his  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination ' 
ascribed  to  a  Mr  Rolt,  ex.  245. 
Akhalkalaki,  in  Armenia  (43°   20'  E., 
41°   20'   N.),   siege    of,    by    Prince 
Paskiewitsch     in     1828,    ciii.    274. 
reply  of  the  garrison  to  his  summons, 
ib.     taken,  ib. 
Akhaltsik    (42°  50'  E.,  41°  20'  N.), 
siege  of,  by  Prince  Paskiewitsch  in 
1828,  ciii.  275-278.     attempt  of  the 
Turks  to  recapture  it,  279. 
Alaric   (d.  410),  capture  of  Kome  by 
him,  cvii.  62.  spares  the  Christians,63. 
Alava  (Spanish  General,   1771-1843), 
his  friendship  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, xciii.  160.     anecdotes  of,  ib., 
161. 

' anecdote  of,  ex.  213. 

Albania,  (20°  54'  E.,  39°  47'  N.),  Mr 
Lear's  journal  of  travels  in,  ci.  191. 
character  of  the  scenery  of  the 
country,  192. 
Albemarle  (George  Thomas,  Earl  of, 
b.  1799),  editor  of  the  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,"  xcvi. 
111.  his  remarks  on  George  III.*s 
secret  councillors,  116.  his  sketch  of 
Lord  Temple  and  George  Grenville, 
121,  122.  character  of  Sir  George 
Savile,  128,  129.  sketch  of  Jere- 
miah Dyson,  133.  his  picture  of  Fox 
in  1806,  137. 


Albemarle  (Earl  of),  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  ciii.  591. 

Alberoni  (Giulio,  1664-1752),  Car- 
dinal, Spanish  Minister,  his  com- 
prehensive plans  of  reform,  xc.  86. 
his  ascendancy  find  fall,  87.  his  wise 
measures,  ib.  his  foreign  policy,  88. 
intrigues  of  his  partizans  at  Paris,  ib. 
his  fall,  89.  advanced  age  attained 
by  him,  cv.  67. 

Albert  of  Austria  (1248-1308),  acquires 
the  thrones  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, Ixxxviii.  257. 

Albert  (Prince  Consort,  1819-1861), 
his  patronage  of  Mr  Cureton's  Sy- 
riac  researches,  xc.  173.  developes 
the  scheme  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  xciv.  562.  See  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Albert  (Alexandre,  b.  1815),  his  re- 
publican intrigues  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  Ixxxvii.  573.  a 
member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment in  1848,  574. 

his  conduct  in  the  provisional 


government  of  1848,  xci.  289, 

Albigenses,  the  persecution  of,  cvii.  76. 

Albufera,  Duke  of.     See  SucJiet. 

Albuquerque  (Alfons  de,  1452-1518), 
his  policy  with  regard  to  eastern 
commerce,  ex.  220. 

x^lburquerque  (Don  Juan  Alonso), 
counsellor  of  Alphonso  XI.  and 
Pedro  I.,  xcii.  143,  144.  his  vindic- 
tive measures,  146.  loses  his  power 
over  Pedro  I.,  151.  his  rebellion, 
154.     his  death,  155. 

Alcantara  (6°  45'  W.,  39°  34'  N.)," 
Trajan's  bridge  over  the  Tagus  at, 
xcviii.  485. 

Alcock  (Mr,  British  Consul  at  Shang- 
hai), his  firm  conduct  towards  the 
Chinese,  xcviii.  121. 

Alcoves  and  Ruelles,  the  fashion  of, 
Ixxxv.  86. 

Alderson  (Mr  Baron,  1787-1857),  his 
objections  to  the  Criminal  Law 
Digest,  xcix.  575,  577. 

on  crime  and  drunkenness,  c.  58. 

Aldhelm  (d.  1018),  his  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  Ixxxii.  307. 

Aleppo  (37°  10'  E.,  36°  11' K),  dis- 
trict of,  xcii.  444,  459. 

revolt  at,  xcviii.  396. 


Alexander  the  Great  (b.c.  356-323), 
his  reorganisation  of  Egypt,  Ixxxviii. 
41.  effects  of  his  conquests,  xcvii.  94. 
his  invasion  of  India,  xcviii.  35. 

his  military  bridges,  xcviii.  449. 


his  passage  of  the  Oxus,  476. 
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Alexander  the  Great,  extension  of  Hel- 
lenism by  his  conquests,  ciii.  395. 

. coins  of,worn  as  amulets,  civ.  185. 

Mr  Grote's  view  of   him,  cv. 

306.  authorities  for  the  life  of,  308. 
his  private  letters  referred  to  by 
Plutarch,  310.  leading  facts  of  his 
history,  314.  standard  by  which  he 
must  be  judged,  ih.  his  expedition 
justifiable  on  Greek  principles,  315. 
his  claim  to  the  command  of  United 
Greece,  316.  his  victories  fatal  to 
Greek  independence,  ib.  his  Greek 
lineage,  318.  his  conduct  to  the 
Greeks     in     the     Persian     service, 

320.  his  faith  in  his  own  mission, 

321.  his  conduct  within  Greece 
itself,  ih.  his  destruction  of  Thebes, 
lb.  his  generosity  to  Athens,  322. 
his  three  great  victories,  323.  his 
position  changed  by  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  324.  deterioration  of  his 
character,  325.  his  claim  to  divine 
honours,  326.  his  anomalous  posi- 
tion, 327.  his  treatment  of  Philotas 
and  Parmenion,  328.  resemblances 
between  his  character  and  the  spirit 
of  mediaeval  chivalry,  329.  his  dia- 
logue with  Porus,  ih.  his  ultimate 
designs,  330.  extension  of  Hellenism 
by  him,  331.  benefits  derived  from 
his  exploration  of  the  earth,  ih. 
Alexandria  founded  by  him,  332. 
his  partial  adoption  of  Asiatic 
manners,    ib.     his  military  talents, 

333.  his  patronage  of  literature  and 
science,  ib.  his  conduct  towards  Tyre, 

334,  335.  at  the  siege  of  Gaza,  336. 
incredibility  of  the  account  of  his 
treatment  of  the  eunuch  Batis,  ib. 
his  conduct  in  the  destruction  of  the 
palace  at  Persepolis,  337.  alleged 
massacre  perpetrated  by  his  order, 
338,  339.  his  conquests  prepare  the 
way  for  Christianity,  340.  review 
of  his  character,  341. 

Alexander  (Emperor  of  Russia,  1777- 
1825),  his  project  of  giving  a  consti- 
tution to  Poland,  Ixxxv.  275. 

his  patronage  of  the  Quakers, 

Ixxxvii.  525.  his  regard  for  William 
Allen,  528. 

his  political  doctrines,  Ixxxviii. 


524. 

— I his  character,  ci.  524.  his  abor- 
tive plans  of  reform,  525.  procures 
the  renunciation  of  the  throne  by 
his  brother  Constantine,  527. 

his  hope  of  obtaining  the  Da- 

nubian  provinces  by  the  favour  of 


Napoleon,  ciii.  120.  his  employ- 
ment of  Stein,  122, 123.  his  project 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Poland, 
124.  his  liberalism,z7!>.  his  resentment 
towards  Metternich,  130.  his  pro- 
ject for  placing  the  king  of  Rome 
on  the  French  throne,  132.  his 
agents  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
134.  his  project  of  a  constitutional 
kingdom  of  Poland,  135.  his  un 
guarded  conduct  at  Pesth,  ib..,  136. 
his  quarrel  with  Metternich,  136. 
his  successful  policy  in  regard  to 
Poland,  139.  his  religious  mysticism, 
143.  opposes  the  dismemberment 
of  France,  1 44. 
Alexander  (Emperor  of  Russia),  with- 
holds support  from  the  Greek  patriots, 
ciii.  411. 

his  policy  in  the  campaign  of 


1813,  cviii.  44. 

Alexander  II.  (Emperor  of  Russia, 
b.  1818),  his  accession,  and  character, 
ci.  531. 

Alexander  II.  (Pope  Anselmo  di  Bagio, 
elected  1061),  appointed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Imperial  court,  Ixxxi. 
279.     his  papacy  and  death,  ih. 

Alexander  IV.  (Pope,  Renaldo  de'  Conti 
di  Segni,  elected  1254),  his  opinion 
of  the  miraculous  stigmata  of  St. 
Francis,  Ixxxvi.  31. 

Alexandria  (31°  13'  N.,  29°  53'  E.), 
extent  and  population  of,  Ixxxiii. 
361.  philosophical  school  of,  its 
influence  on  Arabian  philosophy, 
Ixxxv.  353.  derived  nothing  from 
the  Egyptians,  355-357. 

renewed  importance  of,  under 


Mehemet  Ali,  Ixxxviii.  33.  its 
foundation,  41.  Jews  at,  43.  Coptic 
populace,  ih.  plan  of  the  city,  45. 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  46.  eminence 
of,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  49. 
the  museum,  50.  anecdotes  connected 
therewith,  51.  literary  productions 
of  the  museum,  52,  53.  school  of 
philosophy,  54.  eras  of  Alexandrian 
literature,  54-56.  mixed  population, 
58.  their  industrial  activity,  59. 
moral  character,  60. 

destruction  of  the  library  by 


the  Mahometans,  Ixxxix.  306. 

manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Tes- 


tament preserved  at,  xciv.  23. 

foundation  of,  cv.  332. 

earthquake  at,  in  the  reign  of 


Valentinian,  cvi.  371. 

the  patriarchate  of,  cvii.  336. 


Alexis  (Czar    of  Russia,  1690-1718), 
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deposes  Nikon,  the  Patriarch  of 
Kussia,  ci.  518. 

Alfieri  Vittorio  (1749-1803),  the 
"representative  man"  of  the  Pied- 
montese  nation  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  xcvi.  40. 

Alford  (Henry,  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
b.  1810),  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  Vol.  I.,  xciv.  2.  its 
popular  form,  ih.  his  critical  revision 
of  the  text,  3.  merits  and  defects 
of  his  system,  35.  his  Prolegomena, 
36.  examination  of  his  grounds  for 
believing  St.  Matthew's  gospel  to 
have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  38, 
39.  on  the  connection  between  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Mark,  40.  on  St. 
Luke's  gospel,  42.  on  St.  John's 
gospel,  43.  general  review  of  his 
work,  46. 

Alfred  (King,  849-901),  his  translation 
of  Bede's  "Historia  Ecclesiastica," 
Ixxxii.  300.  his  love  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  307.  his  prose 
writings,  315. 

development  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  under  him,  xcii.  296. 

Alfric.     See  Aelfric. 

Algazzali  (Abou-Hamed-Mohammed, 
1072-1127),  treatise  of,  translated 
by  M.  Schmolders,  Ixxxv.  341.  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
342.  his  early  life,  ib.  his  scepticism 
compared  with  that  of  Descartes, 
343-345.  his  spiritual  struggles, 
347,  348.  his  views  compared  with 
those  of  German  mysticism,  350.  his 
doctrine  of  intellectual  intuition,  351. 

Algeria  (36°  47'  N.,  2°  56'  E.),' state 
of  the  war  in,  Ixxxiv.  47.  expul- 
sion of  the  Turkish  authorities,  48. 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  interior, 

49.  account  drawn  up  by  Mr 
Carette  of  the  roads  in  the  interior 

50.  the  Sahara  and  the  Tell.  (See 
Sahara,  Tell.)  religious  orders  in, 
59.  the  province  of  Constantino,  60. 
productions  of,  66.  imports  and  ex- 
ports, ih.  manners  of  the  Mussul- 
man races,  67.  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  ih.  religious  brotherhoods 
in,  69-74.  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  prohibited  by  the  French,  241. 

Algerines,    the,    their    power    in    the 

Mediterranean  Sea,  xcvi.  381. 
Algiers  (36°  47'  N.,  2°  56'  E.),  French 

feeling  in  favour  of  the  retention  of, 

Ixxxi.  11. 
attack  on,  by  Lord  Exmouth, 

xcvii.  303,  304. 


All  Pacha  of  Jannina  (1744-1822), 
his  influence  in  the  atluirs  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  xcvii.  42. 

his  career,  ciii.  405.     his  rela- 


tions with  the  Greeks,  ib. 
Alibone,  his  "  Dictionary  of  British  and 

American  Authors,"  ex.  340,  note. 
Alison    (Archibald,     1757-1839),    his 

definition  of  Beauty,  xci.  372. 
Alison  (Sir  Archibald,    b.   1792),  his 

prophecy  of  the  decline  of  England, 

xciii.  307. 

his    pamphlet    on    "  Universal 


Free  Trade,"  xcvi.  55Q.     his  project 
of  a  general  income  tax,  557. 

his  "  History  of  Europe  from  the 


Fall  of  Napoleon  to  the  Accession  of 
Louis  Napoleon,"  xcvii.  269.  his  ad- 
herence to  exploded  opinions,  ih. 
his  forebodings  of  ruin,  270.  causes 
of  the  popularity  of  his  former  work, 
ih.  his  unfitness  for  the  present  task, 
271.  his  candour  and  liberality  to 
opponents,  ih.  defects  of  the  work,  ih. 
specimen  of  his  verbosity,  272.  re- 
petitions, ih.  his  carelessness  in  the 
use  of  figures,  273,  274.  common- 
place reflections,  274,  275.  iise  of 
classical  quotations,  275,  note,  the 
preliminary  chapter,  277.  grand 
fallacy  on  the  subject  of  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  in  1819,  ih.^ 
278.  overlooks  the  increase  in  the 
supply  of  tiie  precious  metals  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia 
and  California,  279.  exaggerated 
view  of  the  amount  of  the  paper 
currency,  280.  on  the  change  in  the 
value  of  money,  281.  his  unfounded 
statements  of  the  increased  burden 
of  debts,  282.  his  opinions  on  the 
decline  of  national  wealth  refuted 
by  the  facts,  283.  on  the  slow 
increase  of  population,  284.  on 
emigration,  ih.^  285.  on  the  reduction 
of  agricultural  wages,  286.  his 
opinion  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  the 
Reform  Act,  287.  on  the  suppression 
of  Chartism  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1848,  288.  on  the  effects  of  ma- 
chinery, 289.  asserts  the  decline  of 
population  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  ih.  which  is  refuted  by  the 
tables  of  births  and  deaths,  290.  and 
by  returns  from  the  manufacturing 
counties,  ih.  and  from  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  291.  his  unfounded 
assertion  ofthe  decay  of  agriculture,  ift. 
on  the  ruin  of  the  navy  and  mercan- 
tile marine,  294.     on  the  increase  of 
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crime  consequent  on  erlueation,  296. 
his  statemenr.of  thecomparative  num- 
bers of  educated  and  uneducated  cri- 
minals, •297-299.  on  the  proportion  of 
popuhition  engaged  in  agi  icuhureand 
manufactures,  300.  his  obsolete  views 
on  various  questions,  301.  on  the  re- 
presentative system,  302.  his  ver.sion 
of  the  attack  on  Algiers,  303,  304. 
advocates  the  propagation  of  religion 
by  the  sword,  304.  his  ^elf-sufficiency, 
306.  his  chapter  on  literature,  307. 
its  hasty  and  superficial  character,  ih. 
his  egotism,  308.  specimens  of  his  style 
of  criticism,  ih.^  309.  unaccountable 
omissions,  310.  comprehensive  title 
of  the  chapter  on  the  "  Progress  of 
Literature,"  &c.,  ib.  his  silence  on  ar- 
chitecture and  engineering,  311.  on 
newspapers,  ih.  specimens  of  his  style, 
31i,  313.     general  summary,  314. 

Alison  (Sir  Archibald),  on  privateer- 
ing, xcix.  629,  630. 

on  the  causes  of  Pitt's  resigna- 
tion in  1801,  ciii.  354.     his  narrative 
of  the  Greek  war  of  liberation,  394. 
his  view  of  the  abolition  of  the 


monasteries  in  reference  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  poor,  95,  96. 
his  misconception  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1813,  cviii.  57. 

on  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1 807, 


cix.  179,  note,  on  the  habits  of  the  fre(^ 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  cix.  443. 

Alleghany  Mountains,  the  (38°  30'  N., 
79°40'W.),  Ixxxiii.  139. 

Allegory,  principles  of,  as  illustrated  in 
Dryden's  political  poems, cii  18,26,27. 

Allen  (William,  the  Quaker,  b  1770), 
his  parentage  and  early  life,  Ixxxvii. 
512.  his  eminence  as  a  chemist,  513 
his  pliilanthropic  exertions,  514.  his 
connection  with  Robert  Owen,  515. 
his  influencp,  516.  notice  in  his  Jour- 
nal of  Mrs  Fry,  520.  his  visits  to  the 
continent,  524.     at  St.  Petersburgh, 

525.  extensive  continental  journeys, 

526.  527.  erects  improved  cott;iges 
and  schools,  528.  his  appearance  and 
manner,  ih.  his  remarkable  influen  :e 
oyer  the  Emperor  Alexunder,  ib 
his  calm  and  hopeful  character,  529 

Allen  (Archdeacon),  his  observations  in 
convocation  on  church  rates,  cv.  98. 

Allen  (John,  1770-1843),  his  "Rise 
and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Preroga- 
tive," Ixxxix.  173. 

• prepares  Lord  Holland's  "Life 

of  Fox"  for  publication,  xcix.  1. 

Allen  (Mr),  a  writer  against  the  church, 


misstatements  made  by  him  in  regard 
to  church  revenues,  xcix.  98,  note. 
his  singular  argument  against  tithes, 
129. 

Allen  (Captain),  his  project  of  a  line  of 
navigation  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Red  Sea  by  admitting  the  sea  water 
tothevallevof  theJordan,ciii  246  248. 

Alleyne(Edward,1556-1626),  the  actor, 
his  respectable  character,  Ixxxvi.  49. 

Allingham  (Mr),  his  "Music  Master," 
civ.  356.  specimen  of  his  poetry, 
ib.,  357.     his  lyrics,  357. 

Allotment  gardens,  exatnple  of  those  at 
Nottin<:ham,lxxxi  522.  should  be  for 
enjoyment,  not  means  of  subsistence, 
523.  otherwise,  their  efiect  is  to 
lower  wages,  524. 

All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  its  wealth 
and  torpor,  xcix.  181. 

Alma,  R.  (44°  45'  N".,  33°  40^  E.), 
battle  of  the,  ci.  278  ;  ciii.  572. 

Almanza  (38°  54'  N.,  1°  14'  W.), 
battle  of,  civ.  156. 

Almeida  (40°  50'  N".,  6°  47'  W.),  de- 
scription of  the  restoration  of  the 
bridge  at,  by  the  British  engineers, 
xcviii.  482. 

Almond  (William  B.),  a  Californian 
judge,  cvii.  313. 

Almsgiving,  Ixxxiii.  82.  principles  of, 
xcvi.  499. 

Aloe,  the  American,  intoxicating  drink 
obtained  from,  ci.  493. 

use  of,  in  the  manufacture  of 


cordage,  cii.  46. 

Alouet,  his  ridicule  of  papal  legends, 
Ixxxix.  46. 

Alf)ine  travel  and  adventure,  peculiar 
fascination  of,  civ.  433,  434.  peculiar 
feelings  connected  with  the  snow 
region  of  the  Alps,  436.  four  dis- 
tricts of  the  highest  Alps,  ih.  the 
region  of  Mont  Blanc,  437.  unex- 
plored ground,  438.  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  by  a  party  of 
young  Englishmen  without  guides, 
439.  their  want  of  observation,  440. 
the  "  guide  nuisance,"  ?"6.,  441.  the 
region  of  Monte  Rosa,  442-444. 
lowel-jng  of  the  mountains  by  the 
action  of  glaciers,  445.  the  cure  of 
Saas,  447-449.  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land,  450. 

Alphonso  Xr.  of  Castile,  xcii.  141.  his 
victory  over  the  Moors,  142.  his 
death,  ib.  his  miitress.  Donna 
Leonor  de  Guzman,  143. 

Alphonso  (Duke  of  Este),  his  patronage 
of  Tasso,  xcii.  566,  567. 
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Alston,  his  alphabetical  system  of  print- 
ing for  the  blind,  xcix.  71. 

Altars,  Christian,  question  of,  clx.  109. 

Althorp  (John  Charles,  Lord,  after- 
wards Earl  Spencer,  1782-1845), 
unwortliy  artifice  ascribed  to  him  by 
Mr  lloebuck,  xcv.  525.  his  advice 
to  tlie  reform  party,  544. 

on  the  change  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  financial  year  from 
January  to  April,  xcix.  267. 

his  propr)sed  measure  for  the  abo- 


lition of  church  rates,  c.  332  ;  cix.  76. 
See  Spencer,  Lord, 


"  Alton  Locke,"  extract  from,  xciii.  5, 
6.  plan  of  the  work,  27.  its  ten- 
dency, lb.  character  of  Sandy  Mai-- 
kaye,  28.  extracts,  2Z>.,  30.  socialist 
purpose  of  the  book,  30.  denuncia- 
tions of  the  upper  classes,  31. 

Alva  (Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
Duke  of,  1508-1582),  his  administra- 
tion of  the  Low  countries,  cv.  28. 

Alvarado  (Pedro  de,  d.  1541),  left  by 
Cortes  in  command  at  Mexico,  mas- 
sacres 600  Aztecs,  454.  his  escape 
in  the  retreat,  458.  his  operations  in 
the  bhxkade  of  I\Iexico,  465,  467. 

Amadeus  VIII.  (Duke  of  Savoy,  1383- 
1451),  his  abdication,  xc.  227.  be- 
comes Pope  Felix  XV.,  ib. 

Amaral  (Senhor),  Portuguese  governor 
of  Macao,  his  firm  conduct  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Chinese,  xcviii.  120. 
assassinated,  121. 

Ambarree  fibre,  importation  of,  cii.  52. 

Amber,  question  respecting  the  use  of, 
in  painting,  Ixxxvi.  200,  201. 

ancient  overland  trade  in,  from 

the  north  of  Europe  to  Italy,  cviii. 
169,  171. 

Ambition,  individual,  according  to  Lord 
Brougham,  inconsistent  with  demo- 
cracy, Ixxxi.  28. 

Amboyna  (4°  0'  S.,  128°  30'  W.),  mis- 
sionaries at,  Ixxxi V.  166. 

Ambrose  (Saint,  340-397),  introduces 
the  use  of  metrical  hymns  into  the 
service  of  the  church,  xcv.  125.  his 
theocratic  views,  cvii.  62. 

America,  irrational  desire  of  territorial 
acquisition  in,  Ixxxi.  11.  southern 
republics  of,  iif. 

effects  of  the  discovery  of,   on 

the  rate  of  wages,  Ixxxv.  168. 

complexion    and   physical    fea- 


tures of  the  native  races,  Ixxxviii. 
455.     origin  of  their  languages,  477. 
coal  tracts  of,  xc.  527.     anthra- 


cite, 529.     scientific  examination  of 
American  coal,  532. 


America,  decrease  of  the  Indian  race  in 
North,  xci.  445. 

books  of  travels  in,  xciv.  47. 

British  and  Spanish  colonies  in, 

xcv.  553. 

peculiar  features  of  the  history 

of,  cix.  2.  mixture  of  races  in,  5. 
treatment  of  the  natives  by  European 
nations,  10.  civilisation  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  ib.  the 
want  of  iron,  11.  resemblance  of 
Indian  and  Egyptian  civilisation,  ib. 
imaginary  aspect  of  an  ancient  Indian 
city,  ib.  Mexico,  12-14.  Peru,  15. 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  16. 
forms  of  government,  ib.  Dominican 
missionaries,  21.  the  system  of  re- 
partimentos  or  encomie/idas,  26 .  inj us- 
tice  of  the  system,  27.  the  Indians 
virtually  reduced  to  servitude,  ib. 
depopulation  of  tiie  islands,  29.  va- 
rious degrees  of  civilisation  in  differ- 
ent districts,  32. 

British  North  American  pro- 
vinces, plan  for  a  legislative  union. 
of,  Ixxxv.  393. 

increase   in   British    commerce 

with,  Ixxxvi.  285. 

timber  trade  of,  xc.  144. 

wheat-exporting  power  of,  xciv. 

59.  progress  and  capabilities  of  the 
provinces,  60-62.  question  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States,  63. 

geographical    features   of,    cix. 

122.  comparison  of,  with  the  north 
of  Asia,  ib.  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, 124.  (See  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pciny.)     British  Columbia,  137. 

Central  (17°  0'  N.,  92°  0'  W.), 


disputes  between.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  respecting,  civ. 
280-288.  definition  of,  289,  future 
policy  of  England  in  regard  to,  297. 
North  Western,  vast  unculti- 
vated tracts  therein,  Ixxxii.  238. 
nations  between  which  they  are  di- 
vided, 239.  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, 241.  the  North- West  Company, 
242.  their  contests,  ib.  act  of  par- 
liament for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes,  243.  United  States  estab- 
lishments, 245.  explorations  by  sea, 
252,  253.  ■  by  land,  254,  255. 

South,  produce  of  the  gold  and 

silver  mines,  xcviii.  279. 

Spanish,  contraband  trade  with, 

Ixxxii.  225. 

want  of  accurate  statistics  re- 

ffarding,  Ixxxvi.  369. 

incapacity   of    the    inhabitants 


for    self-government,    Ixxxvii  538. 
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absence  of  national  spirit,  540.  mili- 
tary qualities  of  the  people,  561,  562. 
their  indifference  to  their  connection 
with  Spain,  Ixxxix.  142,  and  Kwte. 

America  (Spanish),  misgovernment  of, 
xcv.  554.  character  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  ib.  the  Central  American 
settlements,  555.  cause  of  the  in- 
sulated character  of  the  settlements, 
556.  extent  of  unexplored  country, 
ih. 

revolt  of,  against  Spain,  cv.  10. 

condition  of  the  independent  states, 
ih.  recognition  of  their  indepen- 
dence, ex.  69. 

America  (United  States),  monarchical 
nature  of  the  president's  power,  Ixxxi. 
6.  proneness  of  the  people  to  war, 
11.  their  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  ib.  their  peculiar  posi- 
tion, 14.  their  standing  army  inade- 
quate, 16.  slave  legislation  of  the 
southern  states,  23.  the  senate,  26- 
warlike  propensities,  28.  violence 
of  the  majority,  29.  freedom  from 
clerical  agitation,  31.  the  United 
States  a  mixed  government,  33.  re- 
eligibility  of  the  president,  34. 
consequences  of  this  regulation,  35. 
medical  legislation  in,  269.  reports 
on  the  prohibition  of  quackery,  ib. 
their  general  tenor  unfavourable  to 
restrictive  laws,  270.  state  of  religion 
in,  530. 

United    States    settlements   in 

Oregon,  Ixxxii.  245.  ground  of  their 
claims  to  Oregon,  254.  question  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  the 
fisheries,  259. 

piracy    of   English     books    in, 

Ixxxii.  471.     its  consequences,  ih. 
the  slave  trade  in,  Ixxxiii.   73 


liberal  patronage  of  science  and  art 
in,  129.  fondness  for  attending  lec- 
tures, 1 30.  the  district  south  of  the 
Chesapeake,    ib.      the  pine  barrens, 

131.  progress  of  colonization,  ib. 
scarcity  of  wood  in    New  England, 

132.  rai)id  extension  of  settlements, 

133.  population  in  parts  of  the  old 
states  nearly  stationary,  134.  aban- 
donmt^nt  of  old  clearances,  ih.  steam 
navigation  and  railroads,  ib.  civili- 
zation retarded  by  the  unsettledness 
of  population,  135.  effects  of  the 
tariff,  ib.  condition  of  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  136.  condition  of  the 
negroes,  137.  the  AUeghanies,  139. 
German  colonists,  ib.  coal,  140.  Ohio, 
ih,    the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  141. 


future  prospects  of  the  nation,  142. 
the  forests — age  and  character  of  the 
trees,  ib.  Niagara  and  the  Lakes  — 
their  geology,  143-145.  ancient 
monuments,  146.  Canada,  147.  Nova 
Scotia,  ib.  deficiency  of  good  de- 
scriptions of  the  country,  148,  149. 
America  (United  States),  important 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Union,  Ixxxiii.  180.  equality  of 
the  people,  181.  the  Congress  of 
1774,  ib.  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  confederaticm,  182.  in- 
convenient articles  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1776,  183.  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, 184-187.  incapacity  of 
the  executive  government,  188.  and 
weakness  of  Congress,  189.  new 
constitution,  ib.  power  of  the  two 
houses,  190.  the  president,  ih.  the 
judicial  power,  191.  powers  of  Con- 
gress, ib.  the  constitution  not  merely 
federal,  ib.  192.  power  of  Congress 
over  individual  states,  192.  power 
of  the  president,  1 93.  supei  ior  powers 
of  the  national  to  those  of  the  lo(.'al 
judges,  ih.  the  constitution  was  a 
compromise,  194.  has  not  been  pro- 
gressive, ib.  defects,  195.  exclusion 
of  officials  from  Congress,  ih. 

abolition  of  general  committals, 


Ixxxiii.  337.  non-interference  of  the 
Brifish  government  at  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  colonial  states,  530. 
condition  of,  compared  with  that  of 
Canada,  543,  544. 

legal  education  in,  Ixxxiv.  413. 


railways  in,  449.  railways  in  the  back- 
woods, 500.  cheap  construction 
thereof,  501,  502.  economical  work- 
ing, 503.  arrangement  of  the  car- 
riages, 504.  cost  of  their  construction 
per  mile,  ib. 

interest  attached   to  the.  early 


history  of,  Ixxxv.  116.  the  thirteen 
provinces,  124.  unobserved  growth 
of  the  States,  126.  peculiarity  of 
their  historj',  ib.  its  authenticity 
from  the  first,  ih.  instructiveness  of 
their  history,  127.  establishment  of 
religious  tolerance,  132.  federal 
union  of  the  colonies  (1643),  136, 
137.  war  with  the  French  settle- 
ments, 138.  slavery,  139,  140.  ac- 
knowledged evils  thereof,  141. 
honour  paid  to  literary  merit,  142. 
nature  of  the  States'  govern- 
ments, Ixxxv.  228.  uniformity  of 
the  common  law  in,  233. 
violation  of  their  territory  by 
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the  attack  on  the  Caroline,  Ixxxv. 
383. 

America  (United  States),  consolidation 
of  statutes  in,  Ixxxv.  481.  Mrs  Duerf* 
account  of  the  proceedinjjs,  484,  485 

character  of  the  statesmen  of, 

by  J.  Ross  Browne,  Ixxxvi  68. 
cruelties  practised  on  board  American 
whalers,  69.  British  commercial  treaty 
with,  abolishing  restrictions  on  ship- 
pin^i,  279.  increase  of  commercial 
marine,  281. 

system  of  protective  duties  in, 

369.  which  originated  in  retaliation 
against  Great  Britain,  370.  the  com- 
mercial states  originally  favourable 
to  free  trade,  371,  372.  higiily  pro- 
tected articles,  374.  injurious  effects 
of  the  protective  taritf,  375.  slow 
advance  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, 376.  increase  of  the  great 
towns,  378.  estimate  of  the  produc- 
tion of  cereals,  379.  extract  from  an 
Auterican  document  on  the  capability 
of  the  United  States  to  export  corn, 
380-383.  European  emigrants,  384. 
non-productive  population,  385.  al- 
leged evils  of  the  immigration,  386. 
elements  of  the  population,  387.  the 
form  of  government  attracts  emigra- 
tion, 389.      the    favourite    districts, 

391.  natural  limits  of   cultivation, 

392.  the  wild  regions  west  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  393.  pastoral 
districts,  394.  vitality  of  the  Union, 
395.    wherein  its  danger  consists,  396. 

exertions  in,  for   the  relief   of 


the  Irish  famine,  Ixxxvii.  284,  285, 
note^  287.  demand  for  labour  in,  295 . 
differences  between  the  original 


states,  Ixxxvii.  539.     creation  of  a 
spirit  of  nationality,  540. 

capabilities  of,  as  indicated  by 


geology,  Ixxxix.  334. 

agricultural   prospects    of,    xc. 


386. 

trade  of,  with  the  united  king- 
dom, xci.  33.  religious  element  in 
their  first  establishment,  35.  the 
population  more  enterprising  than 
that  of  the  Biitish  possessions,  47. 

proportion  of  children  to  adults 

in,  xci.  458. 

military  expenses  of,  xci.  490. 

the  ticker,  system  t)f  votinir,  545.  its 
effect  to  (li^fran  hise  the  minority,  ih. 
protestantism  in  the  New  Eng- 


land states,  xcii.  341.  religious  sects, 
342.  their  muuial  toleration,  343. 
revivals,  344.     Milleriies,  ih.     Mor- 


mons, 345.  congregational  churches, 
348.  national  system  of  education, 
351,  352-354.  freedom  of  religion 
and  compulsory  education,  355.  zeal 
of  the  people  for  education,  357. 
security  of  society,  360.  political 
parties,  361.  prospects  of  the  fede- 
ral government,  ib.  difliculties  of 
the  slavery  question,  362.  unfounded 
belefin  the  corruption  of  American 
democracy,  367.  varieties  of  social 
condition,  368.  self-government,  524. 
the  best  men  stand  aloof  from  politics, 
528.  education  and  local  govern- 
ment, 531. 

America  (United  States),  expenses  of 
the  government,  xciii.  494,  495. 

correctional  schools  in,  xeiv.  428. 

piracy  of  English  publications 


in,  xev.  147,  152.  relations  of  church 
and  state  in,  365.  exclusion  of  men 
of  letters  from  public  life,  517. 

interference  of,  in  the  affairs  of 


Central  America,  xcv.  557.  popular 
desire  for  extension  to  the  south,  558. 
extension  of  slavery,  586. 

the  United    States  expedition 


to  Japan,  xcvi.  92. 

resistance  to  the  Imposition  of 


the  Stamp  Act  by  the  British  par- 
liament, xcvi.  131.  the  war  with,  at 
first  popular  in  England,  139.  early 
successes  of  the  British,  ib. 

comparison  of,  with  the  Roman 


republic,  xcvi.  329.  eminence  of 
American  lawyers,  ib.  modifications 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  ii, 
education  in,  335.  controversy  on 
negro  slavery,  336.  the  Missouri 
compromise,  .337.  progress  of  equity 
juri-prudenc ',  338.  legal  practice 
of  counselloii  and  solicitors,  343. 

report  of  the  ravages  of   cho- 


lera in  (1849-50),  xcvi.  426-428. 

results  of  universal  suffrage  in 


xcvi.  464.    decline  of  public  morality 
and  statesmanship,  ib. 

position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


church  in,  xcvii.  227,  228. 

origin  of  the  educational  system 


in,  xcvii.  469. 

the  separation  of  the  colonies 


from  the  mother-country  inevitable, 
xcviii.  68. 

trade   of,    with    China,   xcviii. 


108,  note,  extensive  changes  within 
human  memory,  170.  commerce  and 
population  of,  ib.  the  Warot  Indepen- 
dence, ib.  subsequent  exhaustion, 
171.     recovery  under  the  administra- 
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tlon  of  Washington,  171.  extraordi- 
nary subsequent  advance,  ib.  produce 
and  manufactures,  ib.  raw  material 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  172. 
books,  lb.  population  of  the  chief 
towns,  ih.  roads  and  postal  commu- 
nication, ib.  banking  houses,  com- 
mercial marine  and  railways,  173. 
immense  future  prospects,  ib.  the 
form  of  government,  174.  the  na- 
tional character,  ib.  education,  ib. 
literary  tastes  of  the  early  settlers,  ib. 
early  establishment  of  schools  and 
colleges,  ib.  educational  activity  in 
Massachusetts  and  other  states.  (See 
Massachusetts^  &c.)  general  view  of 
educa!tion  in  the  North  American 
States,  187.  great  attention  paid  to 
the  subject,  188.  advance  of  litera- 
ture, good  effect  on  morals,  189. 
diminution  of  pauperism,  ib.  Ame- 
rica an  example  to  Great  Britain, 
190. 

America  (United  States),  wages  of  sea- 
men in,  xcviii.  419.  bad  consequences 
of  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the 
American  navy,  420,  421. 

postage  of  newspapers  in,  xcviii. 

508,  509.  erroneous  ideas  respecting 
the  cheapness  of  American  news- 
papers, 510.  quality  of  the  penny 
and  halfpenny  papers,  511. 

evil  effects  of  secret  voting  in, 

xcviii.  609.  abuses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  elections,  614.    bribery,  615. 

recognition  of  the  independence 

of,  xcix.  51.  general  expectation  of 
the  ruin  of  England  after  the  loss  of 
the  North  American  colonies,  ib.^  note. 

the  voluntary  religious  system 

in,  xcix.  109.  extreme  poverty  in, 
164.  want*  of  education  in  the 
children  of  the  lowest  class,  165-167. 

■  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, xcix.  264.  protracted 
debates  in  Congress,  ib.  the  "  one 
hour  rule,"  265.  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
275. 

contempt  for  law  in,  xcix.  336- 


341. 


teatotalisra  in,  c.  71.    See  Tea- 

totalism. . 

neutrality  of,  during  the  French 


war,  c.  196,  197. 

results  of  the  census  of  1852,  c . 

236.  immigration,  ib.  free  and  slave 
population  in  1790,  237.  subsequent 
accessions  of  territory,  ib.  popula- 
tion   in    1850,    ib.      proportion    of 


foreigners,  zJ.,  238,  and  note,  com- 
paratively slow  increase  of  the  free 
negroes,  239,  240.  increase  of  the 
slave  population,  240.  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
241 .  immigration  nearly  confined  to 
the  free  states,  ib.  districts  most  fre- 
quented by  immigrants,  242.  Irish, 
German,  and  English  immigrants,  ib. 
rapid  advance  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Upper  Lake 
Country,  243.  internal  migrations, 
ib.  direction  taken  thereby,  244. 
gain  and  loss,  by  emigration,  of 
different  districts,  245.  process  of 
nationalisation  of  foreign  immigrants, 
246.  points  of  similarity  and  dif- 
ference between  the  United  States 
and  the  Old  Country,  247.  parishes 
and  schools,  ib.  taxation  for  schools, 
248.  change  in  the  character  of 
immigrants,  249.  sanitary  measures, 
250.  water  supply,  251,  252.  system 
of  Irish  emigration,  253,  254.  of 
German  emigration,  254-257.  effects 
of  emigration  on  the  old  world,  258. 
benefits  to  the  United  States,  ib.^  259. 
large  proportion  of  the  emigrants 
who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  259. 
cheapness  of  land,  fZ>.,  260.  relations 
between  emigration  and  the  slavery 
question,  260.  rapid  increase  in  the 
industry  and  resources  of  the  country, 
ib.^  261.  establishments  on  the 
Pacific,  262.  advance  in  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  ib.  future  pros- 
pects, 263. 

America  (United  States),  law  of  rail- 
ways in,  ci.  177. 

reformatories  in,  ci.  396.  pro- 
duct of  prison  labour  in,  413,  note. 

' facilities  for  writing  the  history 

of,  cii.  542.  the  existence  of  written 
annals  from  the  origin  of  the  nation, 

543.  old  tracts  containing  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  original  English  settlers, 
ib.     circumstances  of  the  colonists, 

544.  their  descriptions  of  the  phy- 
sical features  of  the  countrj^,  ib. 
their  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  super- 
natural, 545,  and  note,  peculiar 
character  imparted  to  the  Puritan- 
ism of  the  settlers,  546.  their  tyranny 
and  bigotry,  ib.  relations  of  church 
and  state,  547.  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings of  juries,  548.  the  criminal 
code  based  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  549. 
See  Massachusetts. 

resistance  to  papal  encroach- 
ments in,  ciii.  455. 
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America  (United  States),  British  rela- 
tions with,  civ.  267.  treaties  and  differ- 
ences, ib.  position  of  public  men,  268. 
recklessness  of  war,  ib.  mode  of  con- 
ducting a  dispute  with  Great  Britain, 
269.  the  enlistment  question,  271.  the 
Neutrality  Act,  272.  conduct  of  the 
government  in  getting  up  a  dispute  on 
the  enlistment  question,  275-278. 
political  objects,  278.  language  of 
the  government  newspapers,  ib.  and 
of  legal  officials,  279.  the  Central 
American  question,  280.  treaty  with 
Nicaragua,  282.  the  Clayton  and 
Bulwer  treaty,  283.  previous  corre- 
spondence between  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Mr  Lawrence,  ib.,  284.  arrange- 
ments between  the  two  governments, 
285.  claims  set  up  by  the  United 
States,  286-288.  question  respect- 
ing the  island  of  Ruatan,  289.  pro- 
gressive demands,  292. 

excitement  in,  on  the  eve  of  the 

presidential   election    in   1856,   civ. 
561.     importance  to  Great  Britain  of 
American   tranquillity,    562.      con- 
fusion of  party  names,  563.    political 
literature,  ib.,  564.    peculiar  position 
of  the  "  religious  "  circles,  565.     ex- 
tract from  a  Presbyterian  paper  on 
the  impending  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  slavery,  566,  note,  567,  note. 
changes  in  the  character  and  policy 
of  the  nation,   569.      plan   of   Mr 
Jefferson  for  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
570.     the  ordinance  of  1787,   571. 
admission  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
as  slave  states,  ib.     commercial  de- 
velopment, ib.    political  parties,  the 
federalists     and     democrats,     572. 
rise  in  the  value  of  slaves  owing  to 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  573. 
the  admission  of  Louisiana  as  a  slave 
state,  574.     support  of  slavery  by 
the  democratic  party,  ib.     preponde- 
rating power  of  the   slave   owners, 
575.     slaves  counted  in  the  estimate 
of  population  for  purposes  of  repre- 
sentation, 576.    the  Missouri  com- 
promise, 577.     extension  of  free  and 
slave    states,    578.      annexation    of 
Texas,  ib.    change  of  sentiment  indi- 
cated in  the  language  of  the  treaty 
of  annexation,   ib.     the  treaty  re- 
jected by  the  senate,  579.     agitation 
instituted  by  the    southern  leaders, 
ib.    the   "  convention "    system,    ib. 
nomination  of  Mr  Polk  to  the  pre- 
sidency,    580.     resistance    of    the 
northern  states  to   the  annexation 


of  Texas,  ib.  the  southern  policy 
prevails,  ib.  the  war  with  Mexico, 
ib.  question  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  territories  surren- 
dered by  Mexico,  581.  the  admission 
of  California,  ib.  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  ib.,582.  presidency  of  Mr  Pierce, 
582.  supremacy  of  Congress  over 
"  territories,"  583.  the  elections  in 
Kansas,  584,  585.  war  in  Kansas, 
586,  587.  irresolute  conduct  of  the 
northern  party,  587,  588,  mean- 
ing of  party  names,  589.  prospects 
of  the  presidential  election  in  1856, 
590-592.  recent  unpopularity  of 
abolitionism  in  the  north,  593, 
strong  feeling  at  the  present  time, 
595.  prospects  of  the  crisis,  596. 
the  danger  foreseen  by  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  republic,  597. 
America  (United  States),  stateof  the  law 
in  respect  to  the  property  of  married 
women,  cv.  203. 

relations  of,  with  China,  cv.  532, 


533, 537. 

discredit  thrown  on  democratic 


institutions  by  recent  events  in,  cvi. 
264.  subserviency  of  functionaries, 
266.  the  character  of  the  repre- 
sentatives lowered,  ib.  corruption  of 
members  of  Congress,  267.  pro- 
fessional demagogues,  ib.  position  of 
the  judges,  268. 

financial  crisis  in  (1858),  cvii. 


286-289. 

emigration  to,  from  the  United 


Kingdom,  during  the  ten  years  1848- 
58,  cvii.  295.     effect  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries in  California,  296. 
constitution     of,      cviii.     283. 


deterioration  of  politicians,  286,  287. 
corrupt  use  of  patronage  in,  294. 
the  negro  population  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  representation,  543.  slave 
trade  in,  547.  successful  substitution 
of  free  labour  in  Texas  and  Virginia, 
548.  origin  of  slavery,  i6.  antipathy  of 
the  whites  to  the  negroes,  ib.  nature 
of  the  compromise  effected  by  Wash- 
ington, 549.  growth  of  the  internal 
slave  trade,  550.  consequent  de- 
terioration of  the  national  character, 
ib.  delusive  proceedings  of  the 
American  Colonisation  Society,  552, 
553.  the  true  object  of  the  Society, 
to  get  rid  of  the  free  blacks,  554. 
and  of  the  unprofitable  slaves,  555. 
the  free  negroes  in  the  northern 
states,  556.  relations  of  slavery 
to    internal    politics,    565.      mode 
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of  the  establishment  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  566.  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
ib.  predominance  of  the  slave  states, 
567.  degradation  of  statesmen,  ib. 
low  state  of  education  in  the  southern 
states,  568.  demoralisation  of  the 
southern  and  northern  states,  569, 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Virginia, 
570.  abduction  of  white  children 
from  the  northern  states,  571.  fatal 
effects  of  slavery,  572.  consequent 
insubordination,  573.  aggressive 
foreign  policy,  ib.  proposed  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba  and  Canada,  575.  dis- 
putes respecting  alleged  violations  of 
the  American  flag  by  British  cruisers, 
579.  power  of  the  United  States  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade,  585,  586. 
America  (United  States), settlementsof, 
in  the  direction  of  British  Columbia, 
cix.  154,  155. 

declaration  of  war  by,  against 


Amoy  (24°  28'  N.,  118°  4'E.),  returns 
of  trade  at,  xcviii.  109.  insurrection 
at,  cii.  347. 

Ampere  (Andre  Marie,  1775- 1836),  his 
discoveries  in  magnetism,  civ.  315.  his 
theory  of  electricity,  cvi.  29.  on  the 
cause  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth, 
62.  his  important  contributions  to 
the  science  of  magnetism,  306. 

Ampere  (Jean  Jacques,  b.  1800),  son  of 
the  preceding,  his  "Voyage  et  Re- 
searches en  Egypt,"  Ixxxv.  352,  355. 

Anabaptists  (The),  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
their  tenets,  ci.  243. 

representation  of,  by  Dryden, 


cii.  29. 
of  Munster,  xcix.   377.     their 


Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  cix.  160.  con- 
clusion of  peace,  179. 

collection  of  the  literature  of, 


in  the  British  Museum,  cix.  204. 

employment  of  women  in,  cix. 

298,  299,  314.     female  physicians  in, 
332. 

corruption  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in,  cix.  376. 

decay  of  the  slave  states,  cix. 


431. 
improved  fire-arms  in  use  in 

cix.  516. 

slavery  in.     See  Slavery. 

American  historians  of  Spain,  cv,  1. 
American  war,  its  effects,  Ixxxiv.  241 

See  George  III. '^  Norths  Lord\  Shel- 

burne,  Lord. 
Americans,  character  of,  by  N.  P.  F. 

Willis,  Ixxxii.  480. 
Amherst   (Jeffery  Lord,    1717-1797), 

Governor -General  of  India,  cii.  158. 
Amiens  (49°  53'  N.,  2°  19'  E.),  peace 

of,  Ixxxvi.  94.     disputes  in  regard 

to,  99. 
peace  of,  xciii.  165  ;  cvii.  139, 

140.    review  of,  141.    popular  joy  in 

Great    Britain    on    the    conclusion 

thereof,  cvii.  138. 
Amman  (John  Conrad,  of  Haarlem),  his 

mode  of  imparting  artificial  articu- 
lation to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  cii.  141, 

note. 
Ammonia,  its  composition,  Ixxxi.  113. 

how  obtained  by  plants,  ib. 
Amoor,  the  river  (52°  O'N.,  125°  O'E.), 

Russian  naval  establishments  on,  ex.  6. 

c 


outbreak  compared  with  that  of  the 
Chinese  rebels,  cii.  376. 
Anacharis   alsinastrum  (the  American 
water-weed),  rapid  naturalisation  of, 
civ.  504. 

Anapa  (44°  50'  K.,  37°  10'  E.),  eva- 
cuated by  the  Russians,  cii.  281. 

Ancient  history,  attractiveness  of, 
Ixxxiii.  351.  peculiar  features  of  the 
subject,  ib.  important  considerations 
derived  from  the  comparatively  few 
articles  of  food  in  use,  352. 

Ancona  (43°  8'  N.,  13°  26'  E.),  French 
occupation  of,  Ixxxvi.  496. 

Andronikoff  (Prince),  surprises  the 
Turkish  force  under  Selim  Pasha, 
ciii.  290. 

Angelillo,  public  accuser  at  Naples, 
his  speech  in  prosecuting  Poerio  and 
his  companions,  xciv.  497.  his  sup- 
port of  the  evidence  of  the  spy 
Jervolino,  503,  504. 

Angelo  (Michael  de  Buonarotti,  1474- 
1564).     See  Michael  Angelo. 

Angerstein  (John  Julius,  1735-1823), 
his  collection  of  pictures  bought  for 
the  country,  xcvii.  402.  the  pur- 
chase of  his  collection  of  pictures, 
the  nucleus  of  the  National  Gallery, 
xcix.  529,  539. 

Anglesey  (Henry  William  Paget, 
Marquis  of,  1768-1854),  his  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  Ixxxiii.  268. 

his  attention  to  dress,  xcviii.  233. 

lord     lieutenant    of    Ireland, 

civ.  257«     his  diflScult  position  pre- 
vious to  the  concession  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  261.     his  recall,  262. 
— —  on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1828, 
ex.  84.    recommends  the  concession 


of  the  Catholic  claims,  85. 

AnglicanChurch,its  liberties  and  exemp- 
tions from  papal  authority,  Ixxxi.  541 
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Anglo-Catholic  divines,  men  of  eminent 
talent  and  goodness  amongst,  xcv. 
69,  70. 

Anglo-Catholicism,  peculiar  tenets  of, 
Ixxxvi.  397. 

Anglo-Catbolics.     See  Tractarians. 

Anglo-Normans,  their  jurisprudence, 
xcv.  173.  administration  of  the 
laws,  176.  the  "Missi,"  ib.  Domes- 
day-book, 177.  the  Curia  Itegis,  ib. 
changes  in  the  Norman  institutions, 
as  introduced  into  England,  178. 
origin  of  English  law,  ib.  179. 

Anglo-  Saxons,  conversion  of,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  Ixxxii.  275. 
their  emigration,  280.  their  early 
eminence,  300.  compared  with  the 
Scandinavians,  301 .  their  rapid  pro- 
gress, 302.  their  alleged  superstition, 
303.  translations  of  scripture,  305. 
combination  of  classical  taste,  with 
attachment  to  the  scriptures,  306. 
their  character  contained  the  germ 
of  the  Reformation,  306.  the  learned 
men  not  indiiferent  to  their  own 
language,  307.  loss  of  pagan  songs, 
308.  change  in  the  language,  ib. 
probable  loss  of  manuscripts  from 
neglect,  309.  sudden  stop  put  to  the 
development  of  literature  by  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  ib.  the  Romance 
of  Beowulf,  310.  the  poems  of 
Caedmon,  311.  Christian  legends, 
312.  minor  poems,  313.  difficulty 
of  the  study  of  the  poetry,  314.  Mr 
Laing's  imputations  on  their  courage 
and  independence,  315.  the  language 
studied  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Ixxxvi.  309.  Anglo-Saxon 
publications  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 314.  their  language,  xcii.  294. 
dialects  of,  296,  299,  and  note,  their 
con q uest  of  Britain,  xcii.  295 .  origin 
of  their  polity,  353. 

Angouleme  (Louis,  Duke  of),  his 
violent  conduct  to  Marshal  Marmont 
during  the  revolution  of  1830,  cvi. 
96. 

Animal  classification,  system  of,  lxxxii.9. 

•  substances,     composition     of, 

Ixxxi.  117.  organic  and  inorganic 
parts,  118. 

Animals,  their  incapacity  for  language, 
Ixxxii.  15,  17. 

Anna  (Empress  of  Russia,  1693-1740), 
anecdote  of,  ci.  522. 

Anne  (Queen  of  England,  1664-1714), 
her  accession  and  character,  Ixxxii. 
503.  commencement  of  persecution 
of  dissenters  in  her  reign,  504.    her 


excuse  for  the  punishment  of  De 
Foe,  507.     Harley's  influence  with, 

512.  releases  De  Foe  from  prison, 

513.  her  gracious  reception  of  De 
Foe,  518.  discovery  of  her  intrigues 
with  Mrs  Masham,  519. 

Annius  of  Viterbo  (b.  about  1432,  d. 
1502),  his  impostures,  xc.  107. 

Anno  (Archbishop  of  Cologne,  d.  1075), 
kidnaps  the  young  emperor,  Henry 
IV.,  Ixxxi.  281. 

Anonymous  works,  doubts  and  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  authorship  of, 
ex.  244,  245.  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of,  246. 

Anselm  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
b.  about  1034,  d.  1109),  his  writings, 
Ixxxix.  13. 

Anselm  (Pope).     See  Alexander  II. 

Anson  (George  Lord,  1697-1762),  his 
victories  over  the  French,  xc.  103. 

Anthracite  in  the  United  States,  529> 
536. 

Anthropomorphism,  Ixxxii.  63. 

Anti-Corn  Law  League,  tlie,  Ixxxvii. 
149.  results  of  the  successful  agita- 
tion instituted  thereby,  150.  its  dis- 
solution, 151. 

Antigua  (17°  0'  N.,  62°  0'  W.),  earth- 
quake and  hurricane  in,  cix.  434,  435. 
state  of,  under  free  labour  and  trade> 
450. 

Antijacobin,  the,  cviii.  110.  writers 
in.  111.  severity  of,  to  poh'tical 
opponents,  122.  prose  contriljutions, 
126.     close  of,  128.     See  Camiing. 

Antinomianism  imputed  to  Luther,^ 
Ixxxii.  127. 

Antioch  (36°  12'  N.,  36°  16'  E.),  Paul 
and  Barnabas  at,  xcvii.  108. 

Antioch,  earthquake  at,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  cvi.  371. 

Antioch,  the  patriarchate  of,  cvii.  336. 

Antiochus  (Sidetes,  d.  about  b.c.  127), 
controversy  respecting  the  date  of 
his  death,  civ.  175. 

Antiquarianism,  spirit  of,  at  the  re- 
formation, Ixxxvi.  307.  recent  re- 
searches, 308.  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  310.  the  first  society  of 
antiquaries,  311.  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  James  L,  313.  its  con- 
nection with  liberal  politics,  314. 
trifling  character  of  the  pursuit  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  318.  slow 
progress,  320.  critical  editions  of 
early  Eriglish  poetry,  ib.  absence 
of  encouragement  from  government, 
324.  ecclesiastical,  its  tendency  to 
Romanism,  325. 
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Antiquaries  (Society  of),  its  origin, 
Ixxxvi.  319.     its  services,  327. 

Antiquity,  Christian,  study  of,  Ixxxiv. 
196,  197.  assertion  on  which  it  is 
justified,  210.  its  authority  placed 
on  a  level  with  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 220. 

Antonelli  (Cardinal),  xcv.  376  ;  cix. 
588. 

Antonines,  the,  Koman  emperors  (T. 
Aurelius  Pius,  86-161,  and  M. 
Aurelius,  121-180),  the  Eoman  con- 
stitution under,  Ixxxi.  9. 

Antoninus  (Marcus),  sacrificed  the 
Roman  empire  to  paternal  feelings, 
Ixxxi.  20. 

Antonio  (Montesino),  envoy  from  the 
Dominicans  in  America  to  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon,  cix.  21. 

Antonius  (Marcus,  b.  c.  81-29),  his 
conduct  to  Octavius  after  the  death 
of  Julius  Caesar,  cvi.  163.  his  con- 
duct in  the  second  triumvirate, 
166.  his  loss  of  popularity  owing 
to  his  attachment  to  Cleopatra,  167, 
168. 

Antwerp  (51°  14'  K,  4°  22'  E.),  siege 
of,  Ixxxiii.  254;  cii.  204;  cix.  517. 

Anzairies,  the,  a  religious  sect  in 
Syria,  their  tenets,  Ixxxvi.  153. 

Apalachian  coal-field,  the,  Ixxxiii.  140. 

Apion,  his  tract  against  the  Jews, 
Ixxxiii.  396. 

Apocryphal  apostolical  writings,  their 
authenticity  maintained  in  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  Ixxxiv.  220. 

Apostles,  the,  their  oral  instructions 
to  their  converts,  Ixxxiv.  210. 

Apostolical  constitutions,  the,  xcvii, 
29.  probable  origin  of,  30.  their 
importance,  31.  interpolations.  32. 
on  marriage  with  two  sisters,  xcvii. 
325. 

Apostolical  succession,  xcviii.  311, 
312. 

Apothecaries,  Society  of,  Ixxxi.  238. 
consisted  originally  of  mere  druggists, 
ih.  their  antiquity  and  early  history, 
247.  their  charter  and  its  ratifica- 
tion, 247.  their  mode  of  practice 
and  its  anomalies,  248.  are  becoming 
extinct  except  in  England,  249.  the 
apprentice  system,  ib.  its  prohibitory 
powers,  250.  their  attack  upon 
Scottish  and  Irish  practitioners, 
251. 

Apothecaries  Act  of  1815,  Ixxxi.  250, 
252.     its  extravagancies,  261. 

Appeal  (Courts  of),  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  political  functions,  civ.  2 1 3. 


should  possess  the  highest  judicial 
authority,  215. 

Appius  (Claudius,  living  b.  c.  312),  his 
great  works  at  Rome,  xci.  407. 

Applegarth  (Mr),  his  improvement  in 
steam  printing,  Ixxxix.  65. 

Apprenticeships,  medical  and  other,  the 
system  exploded,  Ixxx.  250. 

Apportionment  Act,  the,  Ixxxiv.  138. 
case  arising  out  of,  in  Scotland,  139. 

A-puleius  (second  century),  his  Meta- 
morphoses translated  by  Sir  George 
Head,  xciv.  472.  plan  of  the  work, 
ih.,  473.  outline  of  the  story,  474. 
Lucius  the  hero,  ih.  Milo  the 
money-lender,  475.  the  enchanted 
wine-skins,  476,  477.  Lucius  trans- 
formed into  an  ass,  477.  adventures 
in  the  service  of  the  mendicant 
priests,  479.  the  workhouse  of  slaves, 
480.  the  Christian  woman,  481.  the 
market-gardener  his  master,  i&.  ex- 
hibited in  a  spectacle  at  Corinth,  482. 
the  procession  in  honour  of  Isis,  483,. 
Lucius  restored  to  human  form,  484. 
and  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Isis,  485.  theological  discussion  on  the 
Metamorphoses,  considered  as  mira- 
cles, 486.  personal  history  of  Apu- 
leius,  487.  supposed  hidden  mean- 
ing in  his  book,  488.  style  of  his 
Latinity,  489. 

Aquilonius,  his  treatise  on  Optics 
(1613),  cvili.  451. 

Aquinas  (Thomas,  1224-1274),  his 
system  of  morals,  Ixxxi.  225. 

Arabian  architecture,  xciv.  385.    treat- 
ment of   the   arch,   386,    387.      its 
effect  on  Gothic  architecture,  388. 
philosophy,  causes  of  its  neglect. 


Ixxxv.  341.  the  dogmatists,  345.  the 
Soufis,  346,  the  doctrine  of  ecstasy, 
348,  349.  prophetism,  350.  Greek 
element  in  Arabian  philosophy, 
352. 

JDOwer,  growth  of,  cvi.  381. 


Arabs,  their  resistance  to  the  French 
in  Algeria,  Ixxxiv.  49.  their  vague 
measures  of  time  and  distance,  50. 
definition  of  a  mile,  51.  their  mode 
of  travelling  and  migrations,  ib. 
their  conquest  of  Algeria,  Ixxxiv. 
59.  their  fanaticism,  67.  their  de- 
votion shown  in  the  evidence  of  an 
Arab  prisoner,  72-74. 

resident  and  wandering  tribes, 


character  of,  xcii.  460.    their  system 
of  marching,  461. 

state  of,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet, 


xcviii.  389.     great  families  of,  395. 
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hatred  of  the  Turks,  ib.  tendency  to 
a  reconolliution  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  Miiliometan  Arabs,  396. 

Arabs,  thoir  religion,  c.  410,  411. 

Arago  (Fran9oi8,  1786-1853),  his  as- 
sertion of  Watt's  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  composition  of  water, 
Ixxxvii.  81,  82.  his  account  of  the 
dissentions  in  the  French  provisional 
government  of  1848,  xci.  281.  his 
writings  translated  into  English, 
civ.  301.  his  autobiography,  302. 
his  birth  and  early  education, 
ib.  his  preliminary  examination  for 
the  £cole  Polytechnique,  i7>.,  303. 
his  rapid  advance,  304.  assists 
in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  in  Spain,  ib.  adventures, 
ib.,  305.  supposed  to  be  a  spy,  305. 
adventure  in  Algiers,  306.  his  elec- 
tion into  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
307.  presentation  to  Napoleon,  ib. 
various  scientific  employments,  308. 
visits  to  England,  ib.  his  extreme 
republican  opinions,  ib.  his  conduct 
as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  309.  becomes  a  member 
of  the  provisional  government,  ib. 
exempted  from  the  oath  of  obedience 
to  the  constitution  in  1851,  ib.  failure 
of  his  health,  310.  his  death,  ib.  his 
character  by  Humboldt,  ib.,  311.  his 
arrogance  and  prejudice,  311.  his 
contributions  to  the  '''■  Annuaire"  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  ib.  his 
Hoges  delivered  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  312.  his  services  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Observatory,  ib.  his 
astronomical  researches,  ib.,  313.  his 
lectures,  313.  popularity  of  his 
style,  314.  his  discoveries  in  mag 
netism,  ib.,  315.  various  scientific 
researches,  316.  his  discoveries  in 
physical  optics,  ib.  his  notice  of 
Fresnel,  322.  recognises  the  claims 
of  Young,  324,  325.  on  Malus's 
discovery  of  the  polarisation  of  light 
by  reflexion,  326,  327.  his  discovery 
of  the  principle  of  polarisation,  329. 
remarkable  properties  of  light  ob- 
served by  him,  S32.  experiments  on 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  333, 
334. 

remarkable  electric  phenomenon 

recorded  by  him,  cvi.  48. 

his  analysis  of  the  "Life  and 


Labours  of  Herschel,"  cviii.  93. 
Aranjnez  (40°  2'  N.,  3°  38'  W.),  the 

gardens  of,  IxxxviiL  428,  note. 
Ararat  (39°  32'  N.,  44°  24'  E.),  its  re 


markable  situation,  cii.  535.  mythical 
and  historical  associaMons,  ib. 

Arbitration,  when  applicable,  Ixxxii. 
264. 

Arc  (Jeanne  de,  1410-1431),  various 
opinions  of  French  historians  re- 
specting her  character,  cvi.  400.  her 
mode  of  proceeding,  401.  her  good 
sense,  ib.  cruel  treatment  of  her, 
402.  her  death,  ib.  subsequent 
reversal  of  her  sentence,  403. 

"  Archaeologia,"  first  publication  of, 
Ixxxvi.  319. 

Archaeology,  Ixxxvi.  316.  its  gradual 
extension,  318. 

Architecture,  profession  of,  in  England, 
xci V.  365.  low  view  of  the  required 
qualifications,  366.  the  relation  of 
construction  to  ornament,  367. 
origin  of  the  pointed  style,  368. 
fundamental  expression  of  the  re- 
spective styles  of  architecture,  369. 
means  of  architectural  expression, 
370.  expression  in  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, 372-375.  in  the  Greek 
style,  377-383.  in  Roman  architec- 
ture, 384.  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
ib.  in  Arabian  architecture,  385- 
388.  in  Lombard  architecture,  388- 
391.  in  Northern  Gothic,  392-397. 
Italian  Gothic,  398.  Renaissance, 
399-401.     Civil  architecture,  402. 

sources  of  expression,  bearing 

of  Mr  Penrose's  Athenian  dis- 
coveries on  the  subject,  xcv.  400. 

height  to  which  the  science  has 

been  developed,  cv.  112.  its  con- 
nection with  national  character,  113. 
coincidence  of  similar  forms  arising 
out  of  constructive  exigencies,  123. 
its  connection  with  ethnology,  127, 
128.  use  of  painted  glass,  130. 
Roman  origin  of  Christian  architec- 
ture, 1 32. 

Arcot  (12°  53'  N.,  79°  20'  E.),  Nabob 
of,  his  surrender  of  his  territories, 
xcvii.  193. 

Arctic  regions,  earliest  voyages  of  dis- 
covery to,  xcviii.  342.  the  voyage  of 
Gardar  Suaffersan,  ib.,  343.  the  second 
cycle  of  polar  voyages,  343.  character 
of  the  undertakings,  ib.  heroism  and 
good  discipline  by  which  they  have 
been  distinguished,  344.  question 
as  to  their  profitableness,  ib.  great 
sacrifices  incurred  in  their  prosecu- 
tion, 345.  disappearance  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  ib.  evidence  respecting 
the  existence  of  an  open  polar  sea, 
347.   the  problem  of  the  north-west 
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passage,   ib.      ignorance    respecting 
the  region  north  of  80''  of  latitude, 

.  348.  views  of  Mr  Petermann,  349. 
his  theory  of  the  existence  of 
open  sea  near  the  pole,  ib.  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  navigating 
such  a  sea,  350.  the  process  of 
formation  of  ice  out  at  sea,  351. 
indications  of  open  water  north  of 
Smith's  Sound,  352.  dangers  of 
Arctic  navigation,  354.  catalogue 
of  expeditions,  ib.  surveys  of  the 
north  coast  of  America,  355.  the 
expeditions  of  1818,  356.  Parry's 
voyages,  357.  charts  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  ib.  sledge- boat  expedition, 
358.  Captain  Lyons's  expedition  in 
the  Griper,  359.  Sir  George  Back's 
voyage,  ib.  Captain  John  Ross's 
discovery  of  Boothia,  360.  discovery 
of  the  magnetic  pole,  ib.  Franklin's 
land  expeditions,  361.  his  last  de- 
parture, 362.  various  suggestions 
for  searching  for  the  lost  expedition, 
364.  expeditions,  ib.,  368.  second 
series  of  expeditions,  369.  searches 
along  the  northern  coast  of  America, 
370.  expeditions  to  Baffin's  Bay  and 
Lancaster  Sound,  371.  list  of  ships 
and  their  commanders,  ib.,  872. 
efforts  made  by  the  United  States, 
372.  assistance  rendered  by  Russia, 
ib.  abandoned  vessels  thought  to  be 
seen  on  an  iceberg,  375,  376.  fruit- 
lessness  of  attempts  to  discover  a 
north-west  passage,  377.  the  sup- 
posed "Polynia,"  378. 

xVrdaghan  (41°  12'  N.,  42°  43'  E.),  sur- 
rendered to  the  Russians  in  1828, 
ciii.  278. 

Ardennes  (50°  0'  N.,  5°  15'  E.),  dis- 
trict of,  xc.  376. 

Argaum  (21°  10'  K,  77°  8'  E.),  battle 
of,  ex.  201. 

Argenson  (Marquis  de),  on  the  misery 
of  the  French  people  in  1739,  ciii.  100. 

Argentine  republic  in  Central  America, 
natural  advantages  of,  and  deplor- 
able political  condition,  Ixxxvii.  537. 
British  commerce  with,  541.  war 
with  Chili,  545-549.  with  Peru,  550. 
internal  war,  557.  Federalists  and 
Unitarians,  558. 

Argos  (37°  36'  N.,  22°  45'  E.),  ancient 
coinage  of,  civ.  168. 

Argyll  (Duke  of,  b.  1823),  his  "Pres- 
bytery Examined,"  Ixxxix.  462.  cre- 
ditable execution  of  the  work,  ib. 
his  pamphlet  on  the  Free  Church 
secession,  477.    his  sketch    of   the 


reformation  in  Scotland,  478,  479. 
his  hasty  conclusions  on  the  subject 
of  the  relation  of  the  civil  power  to 
the  Church,  483.  his  description  of 
Andrew  Melville,  484-486.  his 
account  of  the  passing  of  the  statute 
of  1592,  487.  his  description  of 
Alexander  Henderson,  489,  490. 
second  part  of  his  Essay,  "Presbytery 
Examined,"  492.  his  superficial 
treatment  of  controversies,  493.  his 
views  on  the  relation  of  church  and 
state,  494-496.  his  arguments 
against  the  free  church,  497.  merits 
and  high  promise  of  his  essay,  498. 
Argyll  (Duke  of),  his  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  xciv.  533.  able 
vindication  of  Protestantism,  557. 
on   the  advantage  of  a  liturgy 


for  the  Scottish  Church,  xcv.  477. 

Arguelles  (Augustin),  a  Spanish  states- 
man, his  character,  xciii.  159. 

Ari,  his  annals  of  Iceland,  Ixxxii.  286. 

Arian  languages,  branches  of,  xciv. 
312-314.  origin  of  the  name,  315. 
agreement  between  different  branches 
of  the  Arian  stock  in  the  pronouns, 
323.  in  the  conjugations  of  verbs,  324. 

Arianism,  cvii.  331. 

Ariosti  (Attilio,  living  in  1700),  his 
share  in  the  education  of  Handel,  cvi. 
233. 

Aristides  of  Miletus  (second  century, 
B.C.),  his  novels,  xciv.  472,  473. 

Aristobulus  (third  century,  b.  c),  his 
narrative  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander,  cv.  311. 

Aristocracy,  definition  of,  Ixxxi.  3. 
mixed,  5.  rarity  of  pure  aristocracies, 
6.  wherein  the  principle  of  aris- 
tocracy consists,  7.  the  term  less 
convenient  than  "  oligarchy,"  8.  Lord 
Brougham's  definition  of,  21.  is  rare 
in  a  pure  state,  22.  its  vices,  ib. 
its  alleged  vices  due  to  exclusiveness, 
23.  its  virtues,  promptness,  and  stea- 
diness of  purpose,  24.  its  pacific 
tendency,  25.  not  always  successful 
in  encouraging  genius,  25.  politics 
the  natural  profession  thereof,  26. 

English,    M.  de   Tocqueville's 

remarks  on,  civ.  543.     advantages  of 
its  undefined  character,  544. 

Aristophanes  (about  444  B.C.-380),  his 
references  to  the  Athenian  coinage, 
civ.  179,  and  note,  173. 

Aristotle  (b.c.  384-322),  his  distinction 
between  (SaaiXtia  and  rvpawicy  Ixxxi. 
9.  on  the  principle  of  succession  in 
absolute  monarchies,  20. 
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Aristotle,    his  justification  of  slavery, 

Ixxxiii.  75. 
his     admiration     for    Spartan 

institutions,  Ixxxiv.  373,  374. 
on  the  force  of  habit  in  inducing 


obedience  to  law,  Ixxxviii.  367,  note. 
vicissitudes  of  his  literary  in- 
fluence, Ixxxix.  321. 

on  the  policy  of  despots,   xci. 


129,  131 

bis  principles  of  rhetoric,  c.  510, 

515,  note. 

Professor  W.  Archer  Butler's 


lectures  on,  civ.  251 

his   definition    of   poetry,  civ. 

338. 

Arkwright  (Sir  Richard,  1732-1792), 
his  invenfion  of  the  Spinning  Jenny, 
Ixxxix.  78. 

Armenia  (40°  0'  N.,  42°  40'  E.),  nature 
of  the  country,  c.  296. 

Baron  von  Haxthausen's  travels 

in,  cii.  5^A;.  legends  of,  535.  its 
disastrous  history,  536.  migratory 
habits  of  the  people,  ib.  treatment 
of  women,  537.  taciturnity  enjoined 
upon  them,  ib.  an  Armenian  gentle- 
man, 538.  description  of  the  pil- 
grimages to  Echmiadzin,  539. 

Armenian  Church,  the,  cvii.  335. 

Armies,  standing,  harmonise  with 
monarchical  institutions,  Ixxxi.  13. 
their  amount  does  not  depend  on  the 
form  of  government,  15. 

Armitstead  (Mr),  his  account  of  the 
Sandbach  national  school,  cix.  310, 
320 

Armstrong  (Sir  William,  b.  1810),  new 
description  of  cannon  invented  by 
him,  cLx.  529.  principle  of  their 
manufacture,  530.  mode  of  loading, 
ib.  want  of  simplicity,  ib.  the  car- 
riage, 531.     the  projectile,  ib. 

Army  (British),  system  of  education  in, 
xcv.  328.  its  good  efiects,  329,  330. 
class  from  which  the  army  is  taken, 
331.  variety  of  religious  denomina- 
tions, ib. 

reform,  ci.  537.  splendid  appear- 
ance of  the  British  army  on  its  depar- 
ture for  the  East,  ib.  its  losses  from 
disease  and  privation,  ib.  which  are 
attributable  to  the  defective  military 
system,  538.  the  authority  on  which 
the  army  exists,  539.  the  Mutiny 
Act,  ib.  the  efficiency  of  the  army 
impaired  by  the  pressure  of  the 
demand  for  retrenchment  in  peace 
time,  ib.  variety  and  independence 
of  the  military  departments,  540, 541. 


the  system  of  promotion  of  officers, 
541 .  defi'Ctive  military  education,  ib. 
want  of  experience  in  the  manoeuvres 
of  large  bodies  of  troops,  542.  idle 
life  of  young  officers  in  peace  time, 
543.  want  of  intercourse  between 
officers  and  men,  544.  life  of  the 
privates  in  barracks,  ib.  the  regi- 
mental system,  545.  want  of  physi- 
cal training  and  exercise,  ib.  im- 
portance of  the  power  of  marching, 
546.  want  of  instruction  in  cooking 
and  building  huts,  ib.  also  in  the 
art  of  intrenching,  547.  comparison 
of  the  British  and  French  organisa- 
tion, t7».,  548.  importance  of  additional 
opportunities  of  ball-practice,  548. 
importance  of  inducing  a  superior 
class  of  young  men  to  enlist,  549. 
instance  of  the  needless  discomfort  of 
barracks,  550,  551.  the  abolition  of 
corporal  punishment  recommended, 
552.  suggestion  of  rewards  to  be 
held  out  for  good  service,  ib.  addi- 
tional duties  to  be  imposed  on  the 
subalterns,  553.  want  of  organisation 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  British  army, 
554.  suggested  formation  of  divisions 
completely  organised,  555.,  556.  the 
most  advisable  distribution  of  such 
divisions,  55Q.  objection  on  the 
score  of  expense  considered,  i6.,  557. 
establishment  of  camps  of  instruction, 
558.  education  of  officers,  559. 
modes  by  which  this  may  be  effected, 
ib.  the  system  of  examinations,  ib. 
district  military  schools,  560.  a  staff 
school,  561.  staff  regulations,  ib. 
system  of  a  government  preparatory 
school,  562.  system  of  a  military 
university,  563.  extent  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  reforms  needed,  564. 
unity  of  government  and  subordi- 
nation of  departments,  564.  ob- 
jections to  Administrative  Boards, 
5Q5.  parliamentary  jealousy  of  mili- 
tary power,  565.  excessive  system 
of  checks  and  routine,  566.  objection 
to  instituting  reforms  in  war-time 
considered,  567.  measures  instituted 
by  government,  568. 
Army,  health  of,  the  commission*  of 
inquiry  into,  cviii.  136.  the  recruits 
selected  as  healthy  lives,  140.  the 
inquiry  confined  to  soldiers  in  Eng- 
land, ib.  excessive  rate  of  mortality 
among  them,  141.  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  their  unhealthiness,  142. 
night  duty  and  bad  clothing,  ib.  idle 
life  of  the  foot  soldier,  ib.^  143.  licen- 
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tiousness  of  the  guards,  143.  un- 
heal thiness  of  barracks,  144,  145. 
the  effect  of  over- crowding  ex- 
emplified in  France,  146.  artificial 
life  of  soldiers,  147.  price  of  a 
trained  soldier,  148.  system  of  stop- 
pages from  the  pay  of  the  private 
soldier,  ih.  want  of  variety  in  the 
mode  of  cooking,  149.  improved 
health  in  barracks  where  reforms 
have  been  adopted,  150.  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
151,  152.  instances  of  indifference 
of  the  authorities,  152,  153.  un- 
wholesome water,  153.  comparative 
condition  of  the  army  in  the  first  and 
second  winters  of  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign, 154.  army  hospitals,  156. 
sameness  of  cookery,  157.  position 
of  medical  officers,  159.  necessity  of 
sanitary  science,  ib.  also  of  attention 
to  the  dress  of  the  soldiers,  160.  of 
providing  employment  for  the  men, 
161.  contrast  between  pensioners 
from  the  Sappers  and  Miners  and 
those  from  the  line  regiments,  162. 
provision  to  be  made  for  military 
labour,  163.  instruction  in  fortifi- 
cation, 164.  sub-commissions  issued, 
165.  readiness  of  parliament  to 
provide  for  the  necessary  reforms,  ib. 

Arnauld  (Antoine,  1560-1619),  a  Jan- 
senist  preacher,  cvii.  201. 

Arnauld  (Daniel),  a  troubadour  praised 
by  Dante  and  Petrarch,  Ixxxviii.  29. 

Arndt  (Professor  E.  M.,  b.  1769),  his 
remarks  on  the  humiliation  of 
Germany  in  1810,  1811,  Ixxxvi.  338. 
on  the  rivalry  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  347. 

his    attack    on   Mongelas,    the 

Bavarian  minister,  civ.  432. 

Arnim  (Ludwig  Achim  Von,  1781- 
1831),  his  retirement  from  the 
Prussian  cabinet,  Ixxxiii.  237. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  (d.l  155),  persecution 
of,  cvii.  75,  76.  his  principles  adopted 
by  John  Huss,  84. 

Arnold  d'Amaury,  his  persecutions  of 
the  Albigenses,  cvii.  76. 

Arnold  (Matthew),  preface  to  his 
poems  quoted,  civ.  342.  his  "  Sohrab 
and  Kustum,"  356.  merits  of  his 
poems,  359.  extract  from  the 
"  Buried  Life,"  ib.  his  love  of  ancient 
models,  360. 

Arnold  (Thomas,  D.D.,  1795-1842), 
general  condemnation  of  his  opinions 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  Ixxxi.  190. 
re-action  in  his  favour,    191.      Dr 


Moberley's  testimony  to  his  influence, 
ib..,  note,  prevailing  ignorance  re- 
specting his  character  —  calumnies, 
192.  his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Newmanites  tov/ards  Dr  Hamp- 
den, 193,  note,  hostility  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England 
towards  him,  195.  hisunconciliatory 
language,  196.  his  pamphlet  on 
"  Church  Reform,"  ib.  his  letters, 
197.  his  life  and  career  at  Win- 
chester and  Oxford,  ib.  at  Laleham, 
Rugby,  and  Fox  How,  198.  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  ib.  his  last  entry  in 
his  diary,  199.  his  death,  ib.  his 
character  a  combination  of  moral 
and  Christian  greatness,  ib.  his 
Christianity  a  personal  sense  of 
Christ,  200.  natural  direction  of 
his  genius,  201.  his  morale  com- 
pared with  that  of  Milton,  202. 
happiness  of  his  nature,  203.  his 
freshness  of  spirits,  and  capacity  for 
work,  ib.  naturalness  and  freshness 
of  his  sermons,  204.  his  love  of 
scenery,  ib.  his  affectionate  nature 
and  susceptibility,  205.  his  impul- 
siveness, 206.  his  vehemence  of 
language,  207.  his  strong  feelings  in 
regard  to  public  affairs,  to  the  state 
of  the  Church,  and  condition  of  the 
poor,  208.  his  view  of  the  duties  of 
the  clergy,  209.  was  not  a  party 
man,  ib.  contrasts  conservatism 
and  advance,  210.  his  prediction  of 
the  consequences  of  conservatism, 
211.  his  occasional  disheartenment 
in  regard  to  the  school,  213.  es- 
trangement of  friends,  214.  letters 
referring  to  this,  215,216.  condemns 
the  nil  admirari  principle,  216.  his 
low  opinion  of  Livy,  Polybius,  the 
second  rate  Latin  poets,  and  the 
Greek  tragedians,  z&.,'217.  his  per- 
sonal friendships,  217.  his  sense  of 
political  isolation,  218.  his  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  London  university, 
219.  his  churchmanship,  220.  his 
natural  love  of  controversy,  221. 
his  religion,  ib.  '  admitted  no  dis- 
tinction between  civil  and  religious 
actions,  222.  his  assertion  that  his- 
tory must  be  Christian  or  anti- 
Christian,'  223.  his  own  Roman 
history  considered  by  this  rule,  224. 
his  favourite  historians,  ib.  his 
opinion  of  the  spuriousness  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  doubts  respect- 
ing the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  226. 
his    essay   on    Interpretation,    227. 
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his  two  {Treat  public  objects,  the  school 
and  the  Church,  227.  his  greatness 
and  usefulness,  228.  changes  intro- 
duced by  him  in  the  subjects  of  edu- 
cation, 229.  his  object  to  form 
Christian  men,  230.  his  principle  of 
getting  rid  of  unpromising  boys,  231. 
his  use  of  the  sixth  form,  232.  his 
preaching  to  the  boys,  ib.  causes  of 
his  success,  233.  love  of  his  pupils 
for  him,  ib.  moral  of  his  life,  234. 
his  abhorrence  of  High  Church  pre- 
tensions, 528.  urges  the  recognition 
and  endowment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cliurch  in  Ireland,  537. 
asserts  that  the  Church  includes  the 
laity,  549,  note,  his  advocacy  of  the 
crown's  supremacy  over  the  Church, 
551.  his  opinion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  552.  his  proposals  for 
Church  reform,  553.  desire  for  com- 
prehensive articles,  554.  for  stronger 
Church  government,  555. 

Arnold  (Thomas,  D.D.),  his  complaint  of 
the  want  of  descriptions  of  military 
topography,  Ixxxiii.  148. 

— on  miracles,  Ixxxvi.   411.     on 

Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  416.  on 
Inspiration,  417. 

on  Protestant  orders   of  dea- 


conesses, Ixxxvii.  450. 

his  remark  on  the  necessity  of 


explanation  and  discussion  in  writing 
the  history  of  obscure  times,  Ixxxix. 
15«. 

on  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  xc. 


l&6,note. 

graceful  tribute  to  his  labours  in 

Merivale's  "  History  of  Eome,"  xcii. 
94. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  poem    on, 

xciv.  85. 

the  political  element  of  his  his- 


tories compared  with  that  of  Mr  Grote, 
xciv.  211. 

his  eminent  services  to  the  age, 

xcv.  518. 

his  admiration  of  Niebuhr,  xcvi. 

95. 


his   definitnon  of  the   extreme 

evangelical  party,  xcviii.  292.  his 
theory  of  a  Christian  commonwealth 
331. 

his  vasfue  references  to  Ancient 


B,oman  Annals,  censured  by  Sir  G 
C.  Lewis,  civ.  8.  adopts  the  hypo- 
thesis of  ballad  poems  as  authorities 
for  early  Roman  history,  9 

representation    of,     in    "  Tom 


Brown's  School-days,"  cvii.  175.     his 


death,  176.  his  relations  to  the 
public  school  system,  183.  his 
career  previous  to  his  appointment 
to  the  head-mnstership  of  Rugby,  ib. 
his  merits,  184.  defects  of  his 
character,  185.  mistaken  impor- 
tance attached  by  him  to  "  Moral 
Thoughtfulness,"  ib.  religious  view 
of  everyday  things,  186.  his  aboli- 
tion of  "  island  fagging,"  187.  ex- 
cessive importance  attached  to  little 
things,  188.  false  view  of  his  system 
in  "  Tom  Brown's  School-days,"  189. 
his  scruples,  ib.  extracts  from  his 
letters,  190. 

Arnoldi  (Bishop),  his  circular  inviting 
a  pilgrimage  to  Treves,  Ixxxiii.  109. 
extraordinary  success,  110. 

Ararian  (Flavius,  living  a.d.  136),  his 
history  of  Alexander,  cv.  308.  his 
authorities,  311.  his  history  a 
military  one,  313. 

Arrighi  (General,  Due  de  Padoue, 
1778-1853),  his  Life  of  Pascal  Paoli, 
ci.  443. 

"Arrow,"  the,  seized  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  contrary  to  treaty,  cv.  518, 
519. 

Arrowsmith,  his  map  of  Scotland,  xcv. 
182. 

Art,  fine  and  mechanical,  union  of,  in 
the  best  times  of  art,  Ixxxv.  456. 

principles  of,  Ixxxvii.  484,  485, 


489. 

mediaeval,  connexion  of,   with 

religion,  ixxxix.  38 1 .  representations 
of  the  Divinity,  382.  the  pointing- 
hand,  ib.  symbols,  ib.  verae  icones,  or 
miraculous  portraits  of  the  Saviour, 

383.  controversy  respecting  them,  ib, 
representations  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

384.  the  dove,  ib.  double  represen- 
tations, 385.  symbolic  representa- 
tions of  martyrdom,  386.  superstition 
arising  therefrom,  ib.  representations 
of  the  evil  spirit,  387.  emblems — the 
serpent  and  dragon,  ib.  the  devil 
depicted  in  a  half-human  form,  389. 
r-epresentatlons  of  the  human  soul, 
390.  St.  Michael  and  the  Scales  of 
Justice,  391.  glorified  souls,  392. 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  393, 
395.  St.  Christopher.  396.  recent 
instance — St.  Fiiomena,  398,  399. 

principles  of,  xc.  55,  56. 

Mr  Penrose's  statement  of  the 


principles  of  Athenian  art,  xcv.  401. 
concentrated  character  thereof,  402. 
its  transcendentalism,  ib.  rules  of 
criticism,  403.     alleged  unconscious- 
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ne^  of  rules  on  the  part  of  great 

artists,  404. 
Artesian  Wells,  xci.  391.     sinking;   of 

the    water    level    caused    by    their 

multiplication,  392. 
Arthur  (King),  his  legendary  history, 

Ixxxiv.  354. 
projected  epic  poems  on,  xc. 

174.  the  historical    King    Arthur, 

175.  extensive  empire  and  fabulous 
adventures  assigned  to  him,  ib.  his 
mysterious  death,  176.  his  adven- 
tures related  by  Anglo-Norman 
minstrels,  ib.  the  Morte  Arthur,  ib. 
his  knights,  ib.  immoral  incidents  in 
the  romances,  177.  the  legend  of 
the  Saint  Graal,  ib.  the  tragical 
conclusion,  178.  plot  of  Sir  E.  B. 
Ly tton's  poem,  ib.^  1 80.     See  Lytton. 

lesfends  of,  xciii.  81. 


Articles  (The  Thirty-nine),  required 
subscription  to,  at  Oxford,  on  matri- 
culation, and  before  taking  a  degree, 
Ixxxi.  387.  stringency  of  the  rules,  ib. 
question  as  to  rules  of  interpretation, 
588.  the  apparent  meaning,  ib.  the 
meaning  of  the  promulgators  —  the 
non-natural  interpretation,  389. 
questionable  assertions  in  the  Arti- 
cles, 395,  396. 

Artigas  (a  South  American  adven- 
turer), his  career,  Ixxxvii.  542,  543. 

Artillery.  See  Douglas^  Sir  Howard ; 
Chesney^  Colonel. 

Artis  (E.  Tyrell),  his  discovery  of 
Koman  remains  at  Castor,  xci  v.  192, 
and  note. 

Arts  (Society  of),  its  Committee  of  In- 
dustrial Instruction,  xcvii.  466. 

Arundel  (Thomas,  Earl  of),  his  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  xcvii.  399,  and  note. 

his  collection  of  coins,  civ.  1 85. 

his  collection  of  antiquities  from 

Athens  (1613),  ex.  40. 

Asander  (King  of  Bosporus),  cii.  102. 

Asben  in  Africa  (17°  28^  N.,  11°  45' 
E.),climate  and  population  of,cix.  343. 

Asceticism,  false  principles  of,  Ixxxv. 
199,  200. 

Ascham  (Roger,  1515-1568),  protected 
by  Gardyner  during  the  persecution 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  Ixxxiii.  311. 

his  English  style,  xcii.  323. 

Ash,  in  Kent,  school  at,  xcv.  353. 

Ashburton  (Lord,  previously  Mr  Alex- 
ander Baring,  1778-1848),  his  wise 
concession  to  the  United  States  go- 
vernment in  regard  to  the  affair  of 
the  Caroline,  Ixxxv.  385. 

■  his  conversation  on  the  deck  of 


a  river  steamboat  with  the  Rev.  G. 
R.  Gleig,  xcv.  324.  his  consequent 
visit  to  the  Military  Asylum  at 
Chelsea,  326,  327. 

Ashburton  (Lord).     See  Dunning. 

Ashton,  trial  of,  before  Chief  Justice 
Holt,  Ixxxiv.  392. 

Ashton  (VV.),  chaplain  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  xcviii.  160.  attends  him  after 
his  condemnation,  ib. 

Asia,  ancient  intercourse  of,  with  Eu- 
rope, xcvii.  89,  90. 

Asia  (Central),  M.  Ferrier's  travels 
in,  cv.  266.  indifference  to  the  sub- 
ject since  the  disasters  in  Afghanis- 
tan, 268,  269. 

Asia  Minor  (39°  0'  K,  33°  0'  E.),  coins 
of  the  barbarian  provinces  o^  civ. 
181.  mixture  of  Greek  and  bar- 
barian dialects,  ib. 

Aspendus  (36°  52'  K,  31°  15'  E.), 
coins  of,  civ.  181 

Assault   and  battery,  law  of,  xcix.  578. 

Assaye  (20°  10'  N.,  76°  5'  E.),  battle 
of,  cv.  410;  ex.  202. 

Assemani  (Joseph  Simon),  his  mission 
to  Egypt  to  procure  Syriac  manu- 
scripts for  the  Vatican  library,  cv. 
440. 

Assignment  system,  the,  Ixxxvi,  227* 
its  inequality,  230,  and  note,  was  a 
system  of  slavery,  231.  its  demoral- 
ising effects,  233. 

Assisi  (43°  4'N.,  12°37'E.),  the  birth- 
place of  St  Francis,  Ixxxvi.  2,  IL 
pilgrimages  to,  28.  death  of  St 
Francis  at,  33. 

Association  (Commercial),  principle  of, 
Ixxxv.  177. 

Associations  of  working  men  in  Paris, 
xciii.  17.  in  London,  18.  Working 
Tailors'  Association,  19.  necessity  of 
a  head,  ib.  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition,  21. 

Assurance  (Life),  extent  of  the  system, 
cix.  37.  origin  of,  ib.  visionary 
and  fraudulent  schemes,  38.  "  insur- 
ance wagers,"  39.  instances  of  extra- 
ordinary speculations,  40.  interfer- 
ence of  parliament,  ib.  the  "  Equit- 
able," 41.  high  rates  of  premium, 
42.  increased  longevity,  43.  com- 
parative table  of  rates,  45,  note, 
increase  in  the  number  of  offices,  46. 
proprietary,  mixed,  and  mutual 
offices,  ib.  probable  amount  of  busi- 
ness, 48.  table  of  accumulated 
funds,  income  of  seven  principal 
offices,  and  sums  assured,  ib.  small 
origin    of   some    of    the    principal 
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societies,  49.  indications  of  prosperity, 
ib.  question  as  to  the  capability  of 
extension  of  assurance  societies,  ib. 
probable  coiisiMjuences  of  competi- 
tion, 50.  receipts  and  expenditure, 
51.  rivalry  between  the  old  and 
new  offices,  52.  satisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  established  offices,  53. 
the  mutual  and  proprietary  systems, 
ib.  canvassinjr  agents,  54.  the  com- 
mission system,  ib.,  and  jiote.  tracts 
and  pamphlets,  55.  inducements 
held  out  by  new  offices,  56.  insur- 
ance of  diseased  lives,  57,  58.  mode 
by  which  unsuccessful  companies  can 
wind  up  their  affairs,  ib.  amalga- 
mation of  offices,  59.  attempts  at 
legislative  control,  ib.  importance 
of  obtaining  returns,  CO.  liberal 
dealing  on  the  part  of  assurance 
societies,  61.  fraudulent  assurances, 
62.  murders  arising  from  assurances, 
ib.  curious  facts  respecting  mor- 
tality, 63.  various  circumstances  to 
which  the  principle  of  life  assurance 
is  applicable,  ib.  railway  accident 
and  casualty  assurance,  64.  use  of 
policies  as  securities  for  loans,  ib. 
policies  saleable,  ib.,  65. 

Assynt  (Parish  of,  58°  15'  N.,  5°  2'  W.), 
Pennant's  description  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  cvi.  476,  477. 

Aston  (W.),  British  minister  at  Madrid, 
xciii.  459. 

Astor  (W.),  his  expedition  to  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  Ixxxii.  257. 

his  bequest  to  the  public  li- 
brary at  New  York,  xcviii.  183. 

librai-y  founded  by  him  at  New 


York,  c.  263 
Astoria  (46°  27'  N.,  123°  35'  W.),  an 

American    establishment,    taken   by 

the  British,  restored  to  the  United 

States,  and  abandoned,  Ixxxii.  257. 
Astrachan  (46°    lO'   N.,   47'  50'  E.), 

climate  of,  Ixxxvii.  222. 
Astronomy,  gradual  establishment    of, 

Ixxxii.  17. 
observations    in    the   southern 

heavens,  Ixxxviii.  106. 

two  branches  of   practical   as- 


tronomy, xci.  302.  mode  of  re- 
cording the  place  of  stars,  303.  de- 
clination and  right  ascension,  ib. 
304.  mode  of  measuring  the  dis- 
tance of  planets,  305.  the  parallax, 
ib.  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  306. 
the  annual  parallax,  ib.  measure- 
ments of  the  earth's  diameter,  306. 
measurement  of  celestial  spaces,  307. 


mode  of  obtaining  the  right  ascen- 
sion, 308,  309.  use  of  the  clock, 
310.  the  zenith  sector,  311.  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  circles,  ib.  ad- 
justments required,  312.  equatoreal 
telescopes,  313.  apparent  motions 
of  the  fixed  stars,  321.  taking  a 
transit,  331.  objects  of  transit 
observations,  332.  the  labour  of 
computers,  349,  350.  the  personal 
equation  of  observers,  352. 

Astronomy,    Plato's    observations    on, 
civ.  247. 

planetary,  cvi.  305. 

modern,   cviii.    87,    88.     pros- 


pects of,  89.     its  dependence  on  the 

phenomena  of  light,  92,  93. 
Atchison,  a  leader  of  the  invaders  of 

Kansas,  organised  by  the  slave  states 

of  America,  civ.  584,  585. 
Athanasius  (Saint,  of  Athos),   founds 

the    first    monastery   at    Athos,    ci. 

210,211. 
Athanasius  (Saint,  of  Alexandria,  296- 

373),  discovery  of  his  Festal  Letters, 

cv.   433,    443,    448.      their  various 

merit,  456. 

his  residence  at  Rome,  cvii.  61. 


"Athenaeum,"  the,  its  attacks  on  the 
management  of  the  British  Museum, 
xcii.  394. 

Athenaeus  (third  century),  materials  for 
the  life  of  Alexander  in  his  Deipno- 
sophists,  cv.  308. 

Athens  (37°  58'  N.,  23°  43'  E.),  an 
instance  of  a  true  democratic  consti- 
tution, Ixxxi.  7. 

religious  intolerance  in,  Ixxxii. 


397. 

state  provision  for  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  casualties  of  war, 
Ixxxiii.  81.  importations  of  corn, 
353.  restrictions  on  the  trade,  354. 
donations  of  corn  to  the  people,  ib. 
no  inconvenience  experienced  at 
Athens  from  being  a  corn-importing 
country,  355. 

early  history  of,  xci.  133.     the 


gens,  ib.  Solon,  134.  constitution 
as  settled  by  him,  135.  miscella- 
neous laws,  136.  prohibition  of  ex- 
ports, ib.  the  despotism  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  137.  the  policy  of  Clisthenes, 
138.  the  judicatories,  140.  slaves, 
141.  becomes  the  head  of  the  con- 
federacy against  Persia,  149.  her 
dominion,  ib. 

academic  life  at,  xcii.  542. 

St.  Paul  at,  xcvii.  111. 

pre-eminence  of,  over  the  rest  of 
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Greece,  xcviii.  430.  character  of  the 
Demos,  431,  432.  character  of,  as 
drawn  bj  Pericles,  433,  434.  foreijrn 
policy  of,  436.  her  empire,  437. 
free  constitution  of,  439.  succession 
of  great  men,  440-443.  respect  for 
the  forms  of  the  constitution,  442. 

Athens,  political  intrigues  at,  xcix.  302, 
the  university  of,  304. 

coinage  of,  civ.   168.     the   di- 

drachmon,  169,  and  note,  cause  of 
the  inelegance  of  the  silver  coinage, 
172.  representations  of  the  Acro- 
polis on  coins,  178. 

period  of  her  political  degrada- 
tion, cv.  305.  Mr.  Grote's  justifica- 
tion of  the  democracy  of,  306.  con- 
duct of  Alexander  towards,  322. 

freedom  of,  from  earthquakes. 


cvi.  371. 

pottery  of,  cviii.  389,  390.   ex- 


tensive exportation  of,  402, 

Acropolis    of,    vicissitudes    to 


which  it  has  been  subject,  ex.  35 
dilapidated  state  of,  ih.  Hellenic  ele- 
ment in  the  population,  36.  ignorance 
respecting,  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  38.  reports 
of  travellers,  39.  measurements  and 
designs  of  the  Parthenon  by  the 
Marquis  de  Nointel,  40,41.  account 
by  the  Jesuit  Babin,  41.  by  M. 
Guillet,  ih.y  42.  Spon  and  Wheler, 
42.  the  siege  by  Morosini,  43.  the 
surrender  to  the  Venetians,  45.  mu- 
tilations of  ancient  monuments  at  that 
time,  46,  47.  subsequent  dilapida- 
tions, 47.  attempt  to  realise  the 
appearance  of  the  Acropolis  in  its 
glory,  48.  work  of  M.  Beule  upon. 
See  Beule,  E. 

newspapers  of,  ex.  520. 

the  Parthenon.    See  Parthenon, 


Penrose. 

Athos  (Mount,  40°  11'  jST.,  24°  18'  E.), 
topography  of,  ci.  194,  195.  view 
from  the  summit,  "196.  vegetation, 
ib.  animals,  197.  exclusion  of  females, 
ih.  the  monasteries,  198,  and  note. 
classes  of  monks,  199.  severe  dis- 
cipline, ih.  government  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, 200.  population  of  the 
peninsula,  ih.  employment  of  the 
monks  in  manual  labour,  ih.  beg- 
ging monks,  202.  military  character 
of  the  buildings,  ih.  peculiar  ar- 
rangements, ih.,  203.  curious  relics, 
203.  the  village  of  Caryae,  ih.  the 
Turkish  Aga,  204.  drunkenness,  ih. 
the  synod,  its  constitution  and  duties, 


ih.  ancient  celebrity  of  the  penin- 
sula, 205.  classical  notices,  ib.  fabu- 
lous accounts,  ih.,  206.  the  ship- 
canal  of  Xerxes,  ih.  the  gigantic 
project  of  Dinocrates,  207.  religious 
character,  ih.  history  of  the  monas- 
teries, 208.  establishments  ascribed 
to  Constantine,  ih.  hermitages,  209. 
establishment  of  the  character  of  the 
locality  as  a  holy  place,  ih.  absence 
of  evidence  for  the  early  institution 
of  monasteries,  210.  foundations  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  ih. 
the  monastery  of  Laura,  212.  foun- 
dations appropriated  to  various 
nations,  ib.,  212.  the  encouragement 
of  learning  not  contemplated,  ih. 
singular  asceticism  practised,  213. 
hostility  to  the  Latin  Church,  ib. 
position  after  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople, 214.  ignorance  of  the  monks, 
215. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  circulating  currents  in, 
cv.  374.  their  tendency  discovered 
by  the  method  of  throwing  bottles 
into  the  sea,  375.  stagnant  space  in 
its  centre  covered  with  sea-weed,  ib. 
profusion  of  animal  life,  376.  phy- 
sical geography  of,  as  affected  by  the 
atmosphere,  378.  soundings  for  the 
electric  telegraph,  383.  the  contract 
with  government  and  other  particu- 
lars of  the  undertaking,  384,  note. 
chances  of  its  success  as  a  pecuniary 
speculation,  385.  scientific  difficul- 
ties, 386.  uses  and  advantages  of  it, 
ib.  routes  of  transit,  388.  lines  of 
mail  steamers  across,  389.  dangers 
of  the  voyage,  ih.  suggested  mode 
of  obviating  them,  390. 

ideas  of,  previous  to  the  voyage 

of  Columbus,  cix.  34. 

Atlas  (Mount,  34°  30'  N,,  1°  0'  W.), 
character  and  elevation  of  the  range, 
Ixxxiv.  54. 

Atmosphere,  constituent  parts  of, 
Ixxxvii.  218.  atmospherical  tides, 
219.  coldness  and  dryness  of  the 
upper  regions,  222. 

Atoms,  theory  of,  Ixxxix.  69  ;  cvi.  26, 
27.  polarity  of,  29.  connection  of, 
with  electricity,  30. 

the  atomic  theory,  cviii.  95-101. 


Atshkur  surrendered  to  the  Russians  in 

1828,  ciii.  278. 
Attica  (38°  0'  N.,  23°  40'  E.),  situation 

of,  Ixxxiii.  352.     population,  ib. 
Atticus  (T.  Pomponius,   109-32  b.c), 

his  political  conduct,  Ixxxiv.  383. 
loss  of  his  letters,  xcii.  538. 
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Attila  (d.  453),  his  invasion  of  Italy, 

cvii.  63. 
Attorneys- General,  income    of,  Ixxxi. 

172. 
Aubin  (Mr),  his  school   at  N'orwood, 

Ixxxi.  512. 
Aiichinlcck   (Lord),  contrast   between 

his   character  and   that   of   his  son 

(James  Boswell),  cv.  479. 
Auchmuchty  (Sir  Samuel,  1762-1822), 

his  conquest  of  Java,  xcvi.  61. 
Auckland  (George  Eden  Lord,  1784- 

1849),  his  despatches  in  reference  to 

the    efforts    for    Colonel   Stoddart 

release,  Ixxxii.  154.    his  reply  to  the 

Ameer   of  Bokhara's   letter   to   the 

Queen,  156. 
appointed  Governor-General  of 

India,  xcvii.  199.     his  character,  ih. 

his  first  measures,  200.     his  alarm  at 

Russian  progress,  201. 

his  patronage  of  Dr.  Hooker, 


ciii.  55^  57. 

reforms  in  the  dockyard  ad- 
ministration introduced  by  him, 
xcviii.  418. 

(then  Mr  Eden),  his  negotia- 
tions with  Fox  and  Lord  Shelburne 
in  behalf  of  Lord  North's  ministry, 
xcix.  10,  11. 

his  impolitic  measures  towards 

Afghanistan,  cv.  276. 

his  expectation  of  surplus  re- 
venue from  India,  cvii.  18. 

Augereau  (Marshal,  Duke  of  Casti- 
glione,  1757-1816),  his  barbarous 
conduct  in  Spain,  cii.  322. 

employed  in  the  suppression  of 

the  legislature  by  the  directory  in 
Sept.  1797. 

Augmendus — refendary  to  King  Ethel- 
bert,  Ixxxiii.  284. 

Augsburg  (48°  21'  N.,  10°  55'  E.), 
Diet  of,  Ixxxiii.  116. 

Augustine  (Saint,  354-430),  his  strong 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  infant 
baptism,  xcii.  287. 

on  the  text  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, xciv.  6.  his  reference  to  an 
ancient  Italian  version,  ib. 

his  explanation  of  the  miracu- 
lous transformations  of  Apuleius, 
xciv.  486. 

his  idea  of  a  spiritual  monarchy, 

cvii.  62.  his  opposition  to  Mani- 
cheeism,  69.  his  tendency  to  monas- 
ticism,  70. 

reference    to     in    the    contest 


Augustulus  (living  476),  resignation 
of,  cvii.  64. 

Augustus  (Caesar,  Roman  emperor, 
B.C.  63-A.D.  13),  his  regulations  for 
the  distribution  of  corn  to  the  poor 
citizens,  Ixxxiii.  357.  his  desire  to 
abolish  the  system  of  distribution  of 
corn,  370.  his  measures  for  the  en- 
couragement of  marriage,  371. 

his  patronage  of  literature,  xcii. 


>53. 


between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists, 
cvii.  200,  201. 


character  of  his  administration, 

cvi.  159.  his  share  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  imperial  system  of  go- 
vernment, 160.  his  isolation,  162. 
description  of  him  by  Mr  Merivale, 
ib.  his  critical  position  after  the 
murder  of  Julius  Caesar,  163.  false 
idea  of  his  weakness,  164.  his  power 
consisted  in  the  attachment  of  the 
army,  165.  his  conduct  in  the  tri- 
umvirate, ib.  his  relations  with 
Antonius,  166,  167.  his  victory  at 
Actium,  168.  his  unlimited  power, 
169.  his  solitary  position,  170.  his 
pacific  policy,  172.  his  various 
functions,  ib,  assumes  the  title  of 
Impe?'ato?\  174.  his  advisers,  175. 
his  polity  of  concentration,  176. 
diflEiculty  of  his  task,  ib.  failure  of 
his  plans  at  the  close  of  his  life,  180. 
his  wives,  191. 

Augustus  tlie  Strong  (Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, 1670-1733),  civ.  401.  his  elec- 
tion to  the  throne  of  Poland,  ib. 
anecdotes  of  his  court,  402.  his  pre- 
ference of  nobles  for  official  employ- 
ment, 403.  his  court  festivities,  ib., 
404.  his  mistresses,  404.  his  deco- 
ration of  Dresden,  405.  his  belief 
in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  ib. 

Augustus  in.  (d.  1763),  elector  of 
Saxony,  civ.  406. 

Aula  Regis,  the,  Ixxxiii.  292. 

Aumale  (Due  d'),  a  suitor  of  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain,  Ixxxiv.  194. 

Aurelian  (Roman  emperor,  207-275), 
his  gift  of  bread  to  the  poorer  citi- 
zens, Ixxxiii,  364. 

Auroral  phenomena,  Ixxxvii.  206,  207. 

Aurungzebe  (Emperor  of  Hindostan, 
1614-1707),  his  power  and  character, 
cvii.  8. 

Austen  (Jane,  1775-1817),  her  excel- 
lence as  a  delineator  of  common  life, 
xci.  157. 

Austin  (Captain),  his  Arctic  discoveries, 
xcviii.  371. 

Austin  (Lieutenant),  his  trial  and  con- 
viction   for  undue  severity  in  the 
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government  of  Birmingham  gaol,  cvi. 
136.  his  conduct  unfairly  exagger- 
ated by  Mr  Charles  Keade  in  his 
novel  "  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend," 
140,  141.  acquitted  of  deliberate 
cruelty,  142.  conduct  of  the  prose- 
cutors in  his  trial,  148,  149.  the 
sentence,  150. 

Austin  (Mrs),  edits  the  second  volume 
of  the  Memoir  of  Sydney  Smith,  cii. 
238,      her  excellent  preface,  268. 

Australia,  demand  for  convict  labour 
in,  Ixxxvi.  228,  note,  mischievous 
effects  of  convict  employment,  234, 
note. 

interested  desire  for,  and  subse- 
quent rejection  of,  convict  labour, 
235. 

aborigines   of,   unfounded    im- 


pression of  their  mental  deficiency, 
Ixxxviii.  462. 

coal  in,  xc.  540. 

trade  of,  with  the  United  King- 


dom, xci.  33.  demandforlabourin,42. 
rapid  advance  of  the  colonies. 


xciii.  492. 

question  respecting  the  crown 

lands  in,  xcviii.  87.  extensive  im- 
migration, 88.  transportation  to, 
ib.  measures  for  extending  free  in- 
stitutions, 89.  rapid  progress  of  the 
colony,  90. 

emigration    to,    caused  by  the 

discovery  of  gold,  cvii.  319.  See 
Victoria. 

peculiarities  of  the  animal  and 

vegetable  productions  of,  cix.  257, 
258. 

Australia  (North),  prospects  of,  Ixxxiv. 
170,  171. 

Austria,  capabilities  of  the  empire, 
Ixxxii.  209;  ruinous  system  of 
restrictions  on  commerce,  ih.  British 
treaty  of  commerce  with,  210. 

preponderance  of  the    Roman 

Catholic  religion  in,lxxxiii.  121.  her 
liberal  policy  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  158,  161.  her  remonstrances 
against  the  establishment  of  liberal 
institutions  in  Prussia,  230. 

depreciation  of  the  paper  money 

in  1810,  Ixxxiv.  322.  railways  in, 
514.  their  subjection  to  state  con- 
trol, 526. 

her  share  in  the  original  parti- 


tion of  Poland,  Ixxxv.  266.  in  the 
subsequent  partitions,  268.  her  sub- 
servience to  Russia,  293. 

her   policy   alienates    Bavaria, 


Ixxxvi.  335.    her  disasters  in  1810, 


336.  herrivalry  with  Prussia, 347.  po- 
sition as  an  Italian  power,  Ixxxvi.  495. 
Austria,  nature  of  her  influence  and 
policy  in  Italy,  Ixxxviii.  146,  148. 
her  government  of  Lombardy,  149. 
atrocities  committed  by  Austrian  offi- 
cials in  Milan,  153,  154.  which 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  em- 
peror, 155.  expulsion  of  the  troops 
from  Milan  in  1848,  159. 

House  of,  its  tenure  of  the  im- 


perial crown,  Ixxxviii.  247.  jzrowth 
of  its  power,  254,  255.  acquisitions  of 
territory,  256.  loss  of  its  patrimonial 
possessions,  ih.  its  depression  under 
Frederick  IV.,  258.  great  acquisitions 
by  the  marriages  of  Maximilian  and 
his  son  Philip,  ih.  acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory in  Italy,  259. 

her  interest  in  the  maintenance 


of  peace,  527.  new  relations  with 
Prussia  (1848),  538.  relations  with 
the  Germanic  confederacy,  539,  541. 
victories  over  the  Piedmontese,  542. 
movements  of  the  Sclavonic  popula- 
tion, 553-  affairs  of  Hungary,  554. 
her  designs  upon  Italy  (1706- 


7),  Ixxxix.  131.  her  policy  of  repres- 
sion of  German  nationality,  Ixxxix. 
545.  her  incorporation  with  Germany 
impossible,  55  J .  German  constitution 
proposed  by  her,  552. 

her  position  as  a  bulwark  against 

Russia,  553. 

coalition  against,  on  the  death 

of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  xc.  95. 

designs  of  the  court  party  in 

1848,  xc.  232.  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  reducing  Hungary  to  a  de- 
pendency in  1815,  237.  proofs  of 
the  duplicity  of  the  party,  241.  calls 
in  the  aid  of  Russia,  247. 
registration  of  mining  opera- 
tions in,  xci.  66,  note. 

the    foundation  of  the  empire 


owing  to  alarm  of  the  Turkish  power, 
xei.  191.  absence  of  national  cha- 
racter in,  506.  mixed  population,  507. 
hostility  of  to  the  projected  German 
union,  586.  German  and  non-Ger- 
man portions  of  the  empire,  589. 
relations  of,  with  the  Frankfort  par- 
liament, 590.  termination  of  the 
Hungarian  war,  592.  her  first  pro- 
ject ibr  the  reconstruction  of  the 
German  empire,  593.  her  plan  of 
two  empires,  594.  advantages  of 
her  proposals,  596.  nominal  consti- 
tutions granted  to  the  component 
parts  of  the  empire,  598. 
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Austria,  position  of,  in  Italy  in  1848, 
xciii.  45.  war  with  Sardinia,  48. 
negotiates  through  the  mediation  of 
Great  Britain,  64,  65.  imprcrved 
prospects  in  the  field,  67.  her  re- 
covery of  paramount  influence  in 
Germany,  xciii.  189.  her  relations  to 
Russia,  190. 

— — —  military  character  of  the  mon- 
archy, 199.  supremacy  of,  in  north- 
ern Italy,  xciii.  499.  violent  agi- 
tation against,  500.  severity  of  her 
rule  in  Lombardy,  506.  general  cha- 
racter of  her  government  in  Italy,  530. 

• policy    of,    towards    Hungary, 

xciv.  128.     See  Hungar?/. 

relations  of,  with  the  papacy  in 

1848,  xcv.  376.     the  Concordat,  ib. 
See  Concordat. 

interference  of,  in  Italy  in  1820, 

xcvi.   42.     alliance  with  the  lowest 
class  in  Italy,  xcvi.  468. 

heterogeneous  character  of  the 


empire,  xcvii.  121.  races  of  which  it  is 
composed, fi.  history  of,  123.  obstruc- 
tions to  the  reforms  proposed  by  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  128.  fosters  the 
jealousy  of  the  Croatians  against  the 
Hungarians,  ib.  encourages  the  Ser- 
vians to  rebel  against  the  Hungarian 
government,  131.  the  revolution  of 
1848,  132, 133.  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, 133.  (See  Hungary.)  the  em- 
pire devoid  of  nationality,  151.  its 
future  prospects,  ib.  proportion  of 
troops  to  population  in,  202. 

precarious  condition  of,  xcviii. 


1,  2.  rise  of  its  military  power,  3. 
eflfects  of  the  reformation,  ib.  strong 
development  of  Protestantism  in,  4. 
subsequent  complete  extirpation 
thereof,  ib.  desolation  of  the  empire 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  5.  ex- 
tinction of  the  old  Protestant  families, 
ib.^  6.  derivation  of  the  present  Aus- 
trian aristocracy,  6.  despotic  charac- 
ter of  the  recent  Austrian  monarchy, 
7.  decline  of  power,  ib.  court  cere- 
monial, 8.  condition  at  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.  in  1740,  ib.  revival 
under  Maria  Theresa,  ib.  character 
of  the  German  Austrians,  15.  state 
of  the  empire  at  the  accession  of 
Maria  Theresa,  19.  the  reforms  of 
Joseph  II.,  24,  25,  27.  the  visit  of 
Pius  VI.  to  Vienna,  28.  recent  his- 
tory, 32.  prospects  of  Austria,  33. 
foreign  policy  of,  (1854),  xcix. 


572. 


her  share  in  the  negotiations 


between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1853, 
c.  26,  27.  her  attitude  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  Vienna  note,  33,  34. 
expectations  of  her  intervention  in 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
c.  292,  rumoured  convention  for  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities,  296. 
convention  Avitli  the  Porte,  302. 
Austria,  occupies  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia under  the  convention  with  the 
Porto,  ci.  371.  her  attitude  towards 
Russia,  372. 

system  of  clerical  education  in. 


cii.  196,  197. 

policy  "  maintained  by,   during 


the  Russian  war,  cii.  295.  her  treaty 
with  the  Porte  for  the  occupation  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  ib.  un- 
popularity of  her  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  Principalities,  cii.  581. 
policy  of,  in  the  last  years  of 


the  wars  with  Napoleon,  ciii.  129, 130. 
struggle    in,  against  papal  en- 


croachments, ciii.  460.  measures  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  for  the 
independence  of  the  Austrian  Church, 
473.  which  are  carried  on  by 
Joseph  II.,  474-477.  the  Concordat, 
478.  want  of  reciprocity  in  its  con- 
ditions, ib.  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
its  fundamental  principle,  479.  the 
"  Studien  iiber  das  Concordat^''  ib. 
the  papal  claims  asserted  as  of  divine 
right,  480.  principle  on  which  the 
Austrian  Concordat  is  defended 
and  condemned,  483.  unlimited 
powers  conceded  to  the  Church,  ib., 

484.  education  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  ib.  the  Church  de- 
clared to  "  embrace  the  totality  of 
the  human  mind,"  ib.  the  censorship 
of  books  placed  under  the  Church, 

485.  absence  of  protection  to  Pro- 
testants,  ib.     the   Bible    prohibited, 

486.  and  note,  the  revival  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction,  487.  extent 
and  importance  of  this  provision,  ib. 
right  granted  to  the  Church  of  acquir- 
ing new  possessions,  488.  all  the  bar- 
riers against  papal  encroachments 
surrendered,  ib.  restoi-ation  of  the 
right  of  appeal  to  Rome,  489.  trans- 
fer of  questions  respecting  marriage 
to  the  spiritual  courts,  ib.  character- 
istic mode  in  which  the  claim  of  im- 
munity of  the  clergy  from  penal  laws 
is  conceded,  490.  restoration  of  the 
power  of  the  Regular  Orders,  ib.,  491 . 
established  laws  overruled  by  the 
Concordat,  492.  its  probable  political 
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effects,  lb,  pamphlets  indicating  the 
state  of  public  opinion  on  the  rela- 
tions of  church  and  state  in  Austria, 
493.  their  violent  language,  494, 
motives  of  Austrian  statesmen,  ib. 
assembly  of  Austrian  bishops  in  1849, 
ib.  expected  support  of  the  lioman 
Catholic  clergy,  495.  superstition 
of  the  Emperor,  496.  grounds  on 
which  the  Concordat  is  defended,  ib. 
dangers  arising  from  the  measure, 
ib.^  497.  its  unpopularity  in  the 
Catholic  States  of  Germany,  497. 
other  nations  interested  in  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Concordat,  498, 
499. 

Austria — policy  of  with  regard  to  the 
Danubian  principalities,  cv.  420, 
426,  429. 

system  of  land  mortgages  in, 

cvi.  409. 

diijnified   attitude    of   towards 


France  and  Italy  (1859),  cix.  559 
Ler  Italian  dominions,  566.  treaties 
relating  to  them,  567.  her  treaties 
with  the  States  of  Central  Italy,  570. 
with  Tuscany,  ib.,  571.  with  Modena, 
571.  with  Parma,  ib.  occupation 
of  Bologna  and  Ancona,  572.  in- 
terest of  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
non-intervention,  ib.  readiness  of 
to  promote  reforms  in  Italy,  586, 
587.  impolitic  conduct  of  in  the 
invasion  of  Piedmont  in  1859,  ex. 
276.  retreat  of  the  army  after  the 
battle  of  Magenta,  277.  inferior 
organisation  of  the  army,  ib.  her 
ill  success  owing  to  her  centralising 
policy,  278.  reaction  against  the 
Concordat,  ib.  her  policy  in  the 
Crimean  war,  ib. 
Austrians,  the,  composition  of  their 
army  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  ex. 

455.  their    unimproved    artillery, 

456.  their  commissariat,  ib.  com- 
mence the  campaign,  457.  cross  the 
Ticino,  458.  subsequent  operations 
in  Piedmont,  459,  460.  See  Itali/, 
War  in. 

Authority,  habit  of  relying  upon  in 
matters  of  opinion,  xci.  512.  (See 
Lewis,  George  Comewall.)  abuses  of! 
xci.  555.  instanced  by  the  ^bmis- 
sion  of  working  men  to  their  leaders 
ib.  by  the  relations  of  the  Irish  po- 
pulace to  their  priests,  556. 

Autobiography  of  persons  who  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  historical 
events,  its  importance,  xci.  228. 


Autobiography  —  unfavourable  por- 
traits of  themselves  drawn  by  dis- 
tinguished men,  xcviii.  521. 

Auto-de-fe  at  Valladolid,  held  by 
Philip  II.  cv.  24,  25.     See  Philip  II. 

Avellino  (Signor),  his  memoir  on  the 
gladiatorial  Graffiti  of  Pompeii,  ex. 
418.     See  Graffiti. 

Averages  —  law  of,  its  recent  develop- 
ment, cv.  54.  its  application  to  the 
duration  of  life,  ib.  see  Assurance^ 
Life. 

Avignon  (43°  55'  N.,  4°  50'  E.),  en- 
campment of  the  Great  Company  at, 
xcii.  162. 

annexation  of  to  France,  xciv. 


457. 


exile  of  the  Popes  to,  ciii.  466. 

Papal  court  at,  cvii.  59. 

Aylesbury  (55°  50'  N.,  0°  50'  W.), 
John  Wilkes,  member  for,  Ixxxi. 
65.^ 

Aylvvin  (D.C.),  on  the  operation  of  the 
jJ^avigation  Laws,  Ixxxvi.  273. 

Ayrshire  (55°  25'  N.,  4°  25'  W.),  agri- 
cultural progress  in,  Ixxxiv.  427. 

Azeglio  (Marquis  A.  de,  b.  1801), 
paper  presented  by  him  to  Pope 
Gregory  XI.,  Ixxxvi.  497.  his  ac- 
count of  the  popularity  of  Pius  IX., 
498. 

his  account  of  events  in  Lorn- 


bardy  previous  to  the  revolt  of  1848, 
Ixxxviii.  153. 

results    accomplished    by  him, 

xcix.  570. 

on  the  prospects  of  Italy,  cix. 

562. 

Azoff  (Sea  of,  46°  0'  K.,  36°  0'  E.), 
operations  in,  during  the  Russian  war, 
cii.  235.  importance  of  to  the  Rus- 
sian communications,  280. 

AzofF  (47°  0'  K,  39°  0'  E.),  two  sieges 
of  by  the  Russians  in  1695-96,  civ. 
48.  _ 

Aztecs — their  probable  origin,  and  con- 
quests, Ixxxi.  436.  their  ferocity  and 
cannibalism,  437.  human  sacrifices, 
438.  combination  of  luxury  and  bar- 
barism, ib.,  439.  presentiment  of  dis- 
aster, 439.  their  fanaticism  aroused, 
452.  massacre  of  in  the  absence  of 
Cortes,  454.  besiege  the  Spaniards, 
455.  their  resolution,  ib.,  458.  their 
obstinate  resistance  at  Otumba,  460. 
sacrifice  their  prisoners,  466.  their 
defence  of  the  capital,  468.  their 
despotism,  471.  their  devoted  pa- 
triotism, 472. 
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Babbage  (Charles,  b.  1790),  his  cal- 
culating machine,  Ixxxii.  66. 

recommends  the  publication  of 

prices  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  xcvi.  579.  impracticability  of 
his  scheme,  580. 

Babin  (J.  P.),  his  account  of  the  Par- 
thenon (1672),  ex.  41. 

Babington  (Churchill),  recovers  the 
lost  orations  of  Hyperides,  cvii.  464, 
note. 

Babrius  —  Fables  of  (1st  century  b.c), 
discovery  of  the  manuscript,  xcvii.  2. 

Babylon  (32°  30'  N.,  44°  20'  E.),  de- 
scription of  by  Herodotus,  xci.  145. 
alleged  height  of  the  walls,  146. 

existing  remains  of,  xcii.  452. 

"Babylonish  Captivity"  of  Luther, 
Ixxxii.  114. 

Bach  (John  Sebastian,  1685-1754), 
his  eminence  as  an  organist,  cvi. 
231. 

Bachelors  of  Medicine  under  the  Me- 
dical Bill  of  1842,  Ixxxi.  263. 

Back  (Sir  George,  b.  1796),  his  unsuc- 
cessful Arctic  expedition  in  1836-37, 
xcviii.  359,  360. 

Bacon  (Lord  Francis  Verulam,  1561- 
1626),  on  the  Church,  Ixxxi.  535, 545. 

his    aphorism  on    Curice  PrcB- 

torice  et  Censorioe^  Ixxxiii.  299. 
taken  when  a  child  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  311.  misdirection  of 
his  life,  312.  baseness  of  his  let- 
ters, 313.  his  measures  for  their 
preservation,  314.  his  weak  con- 
duct, ih.  his  impeachment,  and  de- 
meanour thereupon,  315.  his  levity, 
and  blindness  to  his  own  position,  316. 
obtains  a  pardon  from  James  I.,  317. 
his  guilt  undeniable,  318.  his  cha- 
racter compared  with  that  of  Coke, 
319. 

his  testimony  to  Coke's  services 


to  English  law,  Ixxxiv.  381 

his  statement  of  the  true  ends 


of  learning,  Ixxxv.  71. 


proposal  for  amending  the  laws 

of  England,  Ixxxv.  479. 

on  the  necessity  of  caution  in 


reforms,  Ixxxviii.  366. 
on  the  want  of  means  for  expe- 
rimental philosophy,  Ixxxix.  508. 
on  Greek  Physical  Science,  xci. 


151. 


Bacon  on  Church  controversies,  xcii. 
292. 

compared    with    Sir    Edward 


Coke,  xciii.  99.     his  love  of  money, 
100.     his  services  to  posterity,  ib. 
his    '  Method '   compared  with 


that  of  Descartes,  xcv.  43,  44.  his 
caution  against  the  abuse  of  hypo- 
thesis, 45,  46.  his  rules  for  observa- 
tion, 50. 

on  the  arrangement  of  council 


chambers,  xcvii.  444. 

his  conduct  to  Robert,  Earl  of 


Essex,  xcviii.  148.  his  alleged  trea- 
cherous advice  to  him  to  accept  the 
office  of  Deputy  of  Ireland,  149-151. 
his  advice  as  to  his  demeanour  after 
his  return,  153.  pleads  with  the 
Queen  in  his  behalf,  ih.  compelled 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
Essex,  154.  subsequent  friendly  cor- 
respondence, 155.  incurs  the  Queen's 
displeasure,  156.  determines  to  in- 
terfere no  longer  in  Essex's  behalf, 
ih.  his  conduct  so  far  justifiable, 
157.  employed  to  conduct  the  pro- 
secution of  Essex  for  high  treason, 
ih.  his  conduct  on  the  trial,  158. 
his  over-estimate  of  the  influ- 


ence of  education,  xcix.  441. 

edition  of  his  works  by  Messrs. 


Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Heath,  cvi.  290, 
his  parentage,  291.  his  letter  to 
Father  Fulgentio,  292.  his  account 
of  his  early  work  "  Temporis  Partus 
Masculus,"  ih.  publishes  his  "Es- 
says," 293.  their  origin  in  antitheta^ 
ib.  his  plan  of  the  "  Instauratio 
Magna,"  294.  successive  drafts  of  his 
writings,  ih.  his  existing  works,  parts 
of  a  great  and  comprehensive  design, 
296.  the  tract  entitled  "  Valerius 
Terminus,"  297.  modification  of 
thoughts  shown  in  the  successive  drafts 
of  his  work,  ih.  contemptuous  tone 
adopted  by  him  in  the  "  Temporis 
Partus  Masculus,"  ih.^  298.  his  doubts 
as  t(^tlie  best  form  in  which  to  cast 
his  great  work,  298.  dignity  of  his 
style,  299.  his  ignorance  of  scientific 
matters,  300,  301.  his  predictions 
of  the  progress  of  philosophy,  302, 
303.  his  distinction  of  the  Anticipa- 
tion of  Nature.,  and  the  Inter-pretaiiou 
of  Nature,  303.     on  the  true  prin- 
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ciple  of  acquiring  knowledge,  305. 
illustrated  by  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy, ib.  by  that  of  magnetism,  306. 
on  the  necessary  connection  of  ideas 
and  things,  307.  on  the  practical 
fruits  of  knowledge,  ib.  his  principles 
confirmed  by  recent  scientific  disco- 
veries, 308.  experiments  suggested 
by  him,  309.  on  Final  Causes,  311. 
mistakes  in  his  mode  of  scientific 
procedure,  312,  313.  his  plan  of  a 
complete  collection  of  facts,  314,  315. 
insufficiency  of  bis  method,  316.  his 
doctrine  of  Idols,  317.  M.  Remusat's 
work  on  his  Life,  Time,  Philosophy 
and  Influence,  319. 

Bacon — his  essay  on  "  Seeming  Wise," 
cvii.  567,  and  note. 

Bacon  (Sir  Nicholas,  1510-1579),  his 
Chancellorship,  Ixxxiii.  311. 

— character  of,  by  his   son,   evi. 

291. 

Bacon  (Dr),  his  description  of  Liberia, 
cviii.  557,  558.  his  statements  re- 
specting slave-trading  in  Liberia, 
cix.  598,  599. 

Bacourt  (M.  Ad.  de),  his  edition  of  the 
correspondence  of  Mirabeau  with 
the  Comte  de  la  Marck,  xciv.  433. 
his  merits  as  editor,  471. 

Bactria  (36°  40'  N.,  66°  52'  E.),  coin- 
age of,  civ.  165. 

Badajos  (38°  48'  N.,  6°  42'  W.),  storm- 
ing of,  ex.  205,  206. 

Baden  (47°  24'  N.,  8°  23'  E.),  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  in  (1848),  xci.  591. 

Baden  Powell  (Professor).  See  Powell^ 
Baden. 

Baer — his  observations  of  the  moon, 
cii.  459. 

Baghirmi  —  kingdom  of,  its  fertility, 
cix.  361. 

Bahamas  (25°  20'  N.,  73°  30'  W.), 
prosperous  condition  of,  with  free 
labour,  and  under  the  system  of  free 
trade,  cix.  450. 

Bailey  (Mr),  his  "Festus,"  civ.  354. 
the  dramatis  person a3,  ib.  extracts, 
ih.  355. 

Bailey  (Mr),  his  "  Records  of  Longe- 
vity," cv.  53. 

Baillie  (Captain),  Ersklne's  first  client, 
Ixxxi.  152,  153. 

Bailly  (Jean  Silvain,  1736-1793),  his 
experiments  lor  determining  the 
earth's  density,  Ixxxii.  27. 

his  discovery  of  the  weight  of 

the  earth,  cii.  436. 

Baily  (Francis,  1774-1844),  his  Life  of 
Flamsteed,  ciii.   521.     supposed  re- 
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flections  on  the  character  of  Newton 
therein,  ib. 

Bain  (Alexander),  his  works  on  psy- 
chology, ex.  288.  his  high  qualifi- 
cations, 299.  his  treatise  on  "The 
Senses  and  the  Intellect,"  300.  use 
made  by  him  of  neurology,  301.  on 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  302.  his 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  volun- 
tary power,  303-305.  his  notes  of 
observation  on  the  earliest  move- 
nients  of  young  lambs,  305-307. 
his  exposition  of  association,  307  ; 
on  the  law  of  association  by  con- 
tiguity, 308.  his  chapters  on  "  Com- 
pound Association,"  and  "  Construc- 
tive Association,"  309.  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  emotions,  ib.,  311.  on 
moral  emotion,  312.  on  the  will, 
ib.  his  view  of  the  free  will  con- 
troversy, 313,  314.  on  belief,  315, 
318.  his  theory  of  consciousness^ 
319-321.  high  character  and  value 
of  his  researches,  321. 

Baines  (Edward)  on  national  education, 
Ixxxvi.  539,  and  note,  540. 

his    statement    of   the    eflfects 


which  would  follow  household  suffrage 
in  Leeds,  xcv.  25 1 ,  note,  his  estimate 
of  householders  rated  at  £5  in  cer- 
tain manufacturing  towns,  xcvi.  459. 

his  opposition  to  the  proposition 

of  government  religious  education, 
xcvii.  478. 

his  letters  to  Lord  John  Rus- 


sell on  education,  cii.  387. 
Baines  —  a    Roman    Catholic    bishop, 

his  notice  of  Mezzofimti,  ci.  61. 
Bainham  — the  martyrdom  of,  ascribed 

bv  Mr.  Froude  to  Sir  T.  More,  cviii. 

239,591. 
Bajazet  I.    (d.   1403),  becomes  Sultan 

of  Turkey,  xci.  180.     taken  prisoner 

by  Timour,  181. 
Baker — son-in-law  of  De  Foe,  Ixxxii. 

531.     De  Foe's  letter  to  him,  532. 
Baker  (Mr)  on  the  system  of  imparting 

artificial  articulation  in  teaching  the 

deaf  and  dumb,  cii.  127. 
Bakewell  (Robert,  l72o-1795),  his  in- 
troduction of  the  Leicestershire  breed 

of  sheep,  ciii.  90. 

his  prophecy  of  the  exhaustion 


of  English  coal  and  ironstone,  xci.  6-i. 

Bakraeister  —  his  share  in  the  compi- 
lation of  the  polyglot  vocabulary  of 
Pallas,  ci.  30. 

Balaklava  (44°  26'  N.,  33°  36'  E.> 
cavalry  action  of,  cii.  229,  286. 

Balance  of  power,  the,  xci.  186. 
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Balboa  (Vasco  Nunez  de,  1475-1517), 
his  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
ciii.  235. 

Bale  (John,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  b.  1495, 
d.  about,  loGo),  his  escape  from 
Dublin  durin.«r  the  Marian  persecu- 
tion, Ixxxv.  407. 

— '■ his  lamentation  over  the  neglect 

of  En^litih  antiquities,  Ixxxvi.  307. 

Balfour  (Dr  T.  Graham),  secretary  to 
the  commission  ibr  inquiring  into  the 
healtli  of  the  army,  cviii.  137.  sta- 
tistical tables  compiled  by  him,  139. 

Ball  (Mr  John),  his  high  political  cha- 
racter, cv.  573. 

Ballads  —  impossibility  of  establishing 
historical  iacts  by  their  authority, 
Ixxxvi.  137. 

Ballard  (Colonel),  his  distinguished 
share  in  the  passage  of  the  Inghour, 
ciii.  300. 

Ballingarry  (52°  28'  N.,  8°  52'  W.), 
Avorkinii-  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  at, 
Ixxxixr2i0,  241. 

Ballot — the.  undue  importance  attached 
to,  Ixxxviii.  381.  mode  by  which 
bribery  would  be  effected  in  spite  of 
it,  382. 

the,  aliened    abuses    of,    xcviii. 

603.  diminished  popularity,  605. 
probable  inefficacy  of,  607.  in  the 
United  States,  "  the  parent  of  repu- 
diation," 609.  will  not  secure  secrecy 
ting,  610. 
the  advocates  of  gain    ground 


(1852),  xcv.  585. 
question  of  the,  cvi.  262. 

Balhkilcline  —  estate  of,  xci.  29. 

Baltic  Sea  (58°  0'  N.,  20°  0'  E.),  defi- 
cient supply  of  timber  from,  Ixxxiv. 
243. 
compared   with    the    Mediter- 
ranean, cvi.  369. 

Baltimore  (39°  18'_N.,^76°  40'  W.), 
population  of,  xcviii.  172. 

Baltimore  (Cecil  Calvert,  second  Lord, 
about  1606-1675),  his  establishment 
of  Maryland,  Ixxxv.  121. 

Baly  (Dr),  his  report  on  the  cholera 
iu  Millbank  Prison,  xcvi.  423. 

Balzac  (Honore  de,  b.  1799),  his  pane- 
gyric on  Henri  Beyle,  ciii.  204.  on 
his  style,  221. 

Banana  —  the,  value  of  its  fibre,  cii. 
47. 

Banca  (Island  of,  2°  0'  S.,  106°  0'  E.), 
tin  mines  of,  xci.  87. 

Bancroft  (George,  American  statesman, 
b.  1809),  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  Ixxxv.    115.      plan    of   the 


work,  116.  bis  political  feelings  and 
position,  124.  novelty  of  his  work, 
125.  his  excuses  for  the  intolerance 
of  the  New  Englanders,  132.  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  slavery, 
138,  139.  his  work  to  be  regarded 
from  the  American  point  of  view, 
142. 
Bancroft,  his  history  of  the  American 
revolution,  xcvi.  131. 

on  the  measures  for  education 


in  Puritan  New  England,  xcvii.  468, 
469. 
Bancroft  (Archbishop,  1544-1610),  his 

conciliatory  measures,  ci.  254. 
Banda  Oriental  (30°  0'  S.,  55°  0'  W.), 
a    South   American    State,   Ixxxvii. 
543,  544.    declaration  of  its  indepen- 
dence, 545. 
Bangor  (5.3°  14'  N.,  4°  3'  W.),  diocese 
of,  secularisation  of  tithes  in,  xcvii. 
345. 
Banier(Abbe,   b.  1673),  his    "Mytho- 
logy," xci.  125,  note. 
Bank  of  England  —  restriction  on  cash 
payments,  Ixxxiv.  320.     call  of  the 
merchants  for  accomn^odation  from, 
322.    causes  which  preserved  it  from 
an  over  issue  of  notes,  336. 
objects  for  which  it  was  esta- 
blished, cvii.  255. 
Bankes  (Sir  John,  1589-1644),  Attor- 
ney-General and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  under  Charles  L,  ciii. 
3.     his  letter  alluding  to  the  kinjj's 
indecision,  11. 
Bankes  (George),  his  "  Story  of  Corfe 
Castle,"  ciii.  1.     origin  of  the  publi- 
cation, 2.   royalist  predilections  shown 
in   the   work,  ib.     his   character   of 
Strafford,  3,  4.      his  comparison  of 
the  Civil  War  to  the  Beign  of  Terror 
in  France,  9.     on  the  protestation  of 
the  twelve  bishops,  ib.,  10.    important 
letters  published  by  him,  10-12.    his 
misrepresentation  of  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  civil  wars,  11. 
Bankes   (William),  his  conversational 

powers,  civ.  103. 
Banking.     See  Currency. 
Bankrupt  Statute  (the),  Ixxxiv.  130. 
Bankruptcy,   amendment   of  the  laws 

relating  to,  xcv.  118. 
Bunks  (Major),  succeeds  to  the  com- 
mand   at    Lucknow,    on   the    death 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  cvii.  537. 
killed,  ib. 
Banks  (chartered),  Ixxxiv.  320. 
Bantam  (6°  1'  S.,  106°  10'  E.),  Dutch 
factory  at,  xcvi.  55,     arrival  of  the 
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English  under  Capt.  Lancaster,  56. 
commercial  importance  of,  ib.  the 
English  factory  driven  out  of  the 
field  by  the  Dutch,  58. 

Baptism,  infant,  question  of,  xcii.  280, 
281.  Baptism  in  the  apostolic  aire, 
284,  285.  in  the  early  church,  286. 
doctrine  with  regard  to  unbaptised 
infants,  287.  change  in  the  views  of 
the  church  on  the  subject,  289.  ques- 
tion of  the  unconditional  efficacy  of 
baptism,  290.  the  Baptismal  Service, 
ib.  truth  corrupted  by  controversy, 
291.        ... 

Bar,  the,  diminished  chances  of,  Ixxxl. 

157.  the    profession     overstocked, 

158.  qualifications  for  success,  159. 
advantages  ascribed  to  stupidity,  ib. 
uses  of  a  knowledge  of  literature, 
160.  success  under  various  circum- 
stances, 161.  rules  of  seniority,  163. 
alleged  failure  of  lawyers  as  speakers 
in  Parliament,  164.  exceptions  to 
this  charge,  165. 

the    question    of    undertaking 

causes  obviously  unjust,  xciii.  115, 
116.  the  system  of  selecting  judges 
from  the  class  of  advocates,  122.  ad- 
vantages of  birth  and  connections, 
129. 

Bar  Salibi,  a  Syriac  writer  in  the 
twelfth  century,  his  account  of  a 
Syriac  version  of  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel made  out  of  the  Hebrew,  ex.  187. 

Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  his  share  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1859,  ex.  463, 
476.     at  Solferino,  483. 

Barante  (M.  de,  b.  1782),  his  critique 
on  Hamlet,  xc.  73. 

his  History  of  French   Society 

under  the  Directory,  cv.  218. 

his  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 


mandy, cvi.  388 
Barbadoes    (13°  12'  N.,  59°  45'  W.), 

prosperous  condition  of,  under  free 

labour  and  trade,  cix.  450. 
Barbarossa,  the  corsair  (d.  1518),  his 

commission  from  Solyraan  the  Great, 

xci.  193. 
Barbary,  ignorance  of,  previous  to  the 

French  invasion,  Ixxxiv.  49. 
Barbary  States,  their   anomalous   po- 
sition, xci.  193. 
Barbauld  (Mrs,  1743-1825),  her  books 

for  children,  civ.  102. 
Barbier  (M.  Auguste),  his  translation 

of  Shakspeare's  Julius  Caasar,  Ixxxiii. 

59.     his  introduction,  and  principles 

of  translation,  ib.,  60.    specimens,  60, 

61. 


Barcelona  (41°  25'  K,  2°  13'  E.),  treaty 
of,  between  England  and  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  Ixxxix.  142. 

Barentz  (16th  century),  his  account  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  xcviii.  346. 

Baretti  (Giuseppe,  1716-1789),  Dr 
Campbell's  description  of,  ex.  331, 
333. 

Barham  (Lord),  appointed  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  cvii.  166. 

Baring  (Alexander).  See  Ashburton, 
Lord. 

Baring  (Mr  T.),  his  resistance  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  India  Bill,  cvii.  552. 

Barkly  (Sir  Henry,  b.  1815),  Governor 
of  British  Guiana,  xcviii.  83. 

on  the  appearances  of  prosperity 

in  the  West  Indies,  cix.  456. 

Barnabas,  writings  ascribed  to  him, 
Ixxxvi.  485.  seeks  Paul  at  Tarsus, 
and  resides  with  him  at  Antioch, 
xcvii.  108.  his  journey  with  Paul, 
ib.,  109.     their  dispute,  109. 

Barnardiston  (Sir  Nathaniel,  1588- 
1653),  Ixxxiv.  79. 

Barnave  (1761-1793),  accompanies  the 
French  royal  family  in  their  return 
from  Varennes,  ex.  163.  his  parting 
interview  with  the  queen,  164.  his 
execution,  165. 

Barnes  (Mr),  editor  of  the  "Times" 
newspaper  (1785-1841),  Mr  Justice 
Talfourd's  remark  on  his  career, 
Ixxxviii.  343. 

Barnes  (Albert),  an  advocate  of  tea- 
totalism,  c.  53. 

Baron,  the  actor  (d.  1660),  his  obliga- 
tions to  Moliere,  Ixxxii.  181.  his  in- 
gratitude, 182. 

Barons,  English,  their  contests  with  the 
crown,  Ixxxii.  418. 

Barossa,  battle  of,  cvii.  384,  385. 

Barrow  (Isaac,  1630-1677),  his  optical 
lectures,  ciii.  506.  his  notice  of 
Isaac  Newton,  ib.  resigns  the  Lu- 
casian  professorship  to  him,  509.  his 
use  of  un-English  words,  cix.  369. 

Barrow  (Sir  John,  1764-1848),  his 
promotion  of  Arctic  discovery,  xcviii. 
355.  his  chronological  history  of 
Arctic  voyages  before  1818,  ib. 

Franklin's  expedition  organised 


by  him  in  1845,  ciii.  182. 

Barrows,  superstitious  regard  for,  adopt- 
ed in  the  Legends  of  the  Saints,  Ixxxv. 
301. 

Barry,  the  painter  (1741-1806),  his 
death,  xcviii.  529. 

Barry  (H.  B.),  his  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Renovation    of    Cathedral    Institu- 
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tions,"  xcvii.  159.  on  the  cathedral 
library,  178.  on  throwinpj  open  the 
cathedral  to  the  public,  179,  180. 

Barry  (Madame  du,  1744-1793),  pro- 
jected narrative  of  her  private  life, 
bought  off'  by  Beaumarchais,  civ.  473. 

admitted  by  Louis  XV.  to  the 

table  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ex.  137. 
her  jealousy  of  the  dauphiness,  139, 
140. 

Barth  (Dr  Henry),  on  the  effects  of 
the  slave  trade  in  Africa,  cviii.  583. 

his  African  discoveries,  cix.  338. 

his  preliminary  tour  in  Northern 
Africa,  339.  sets  out  on  his  main 
expedition,  ih.  description  of  the 
oasis  and  town  of  Murzuk,  340.  dan- 
gerous situation,  341.  arrives  at 
Ghat,  342.  experiences  a  change  of 
climate,  343.  plundered  by  robbers, 
344.  danger  from  a  sudden  flood, 
ih.  arrives  at  Tintellust,  ih.  rich 
and  fertile  country,  345.  Agades, 
ih.  mixed  population  and  language, 
ih.  description  of  a  pastoral  nation 
on  the  move,  ih.  desert  tract,  346. 
arrives  at  the  fertile  plains  of  Da- 
mergu,  ih.  prosperity  of  the  natives, 
ih.  arrives  at  Katsena,  347.  review 
of  troops,  ih.  arrives  at  Kano,  ih. 
intermixture  of  races,  348.  diffi- 
culties from  want  of  money,  349. 
arrives  at  Kukawa,  the  capital  of 
Bornu,  350.  expedition  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Tsad,  i6.,  351.  joins  envoys 
returning  to  Yola,  the  capital  of 
Adamawa,  351.  description  of  the 
country,  352.  peculiar  usages  of  the 
Batta  race,  353.  his  important  dis- 
covery of  the  river  Benuwe,  ih.  his 
account  extracted,  ib.^  355.  arrives 
at  Yola,  355.  compelled  to  return 
to  Kukawa,  356.  joins  a  marauding 
expedition,  357.  his  description  of 
the  march,  358-360.  his  conduct 
censured,  360.  arrives  at  Ngala  and 
Karnak — Loggone,  ih.  detained  in 
Bugoman,  361.  arrives  at  Masena, 
capital  of  Baghirmi,  ih.  visits  Tim- 
buktu, 362.  subjected  to  threats  and 
attempts  at  extortion,  363.  his  re- 
turn by  the  banks  of  the  Qwara,364. 
interesting  details  in  his  work,  ih. 
extent  and  importance  of  his  travels, 
ih. 

Barthelemi  (Abbe,  1716-1795),  his 
letters  to  Madame  de  Deffand,  ex. 
505.     his  character,  ib. 

Barthelemy  (Francois,  Marquis  de, 
1 747- 1830),  member  of  the  French 


Directory,  deportation  of  to  Cayenne, 
xcv.  315. 

Bartholemew  (St.),  massacre  of,  cv.  29. 

Barton  (Catharine),  niece  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  ciii.  528,  529.  Swift's  ad- 
miration for  her,  530.  her  relations 
with  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  ih.,  531. 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Conduitt,  ib. 

Barton  (Mary),  a  Tale  of  Manchester 
Life,  Ixxxix.  402.  outline  of  the 
story,  ih.  its  purpose  and  power, 
403.  beautiful  picture  of  the  "  Pa- 
tience of  the  Poor,"  404.  extracts, 
405,  406.  representation  of  mutual 
help  and  kindliness  on  the  part  of 
working  people,  406-408,  410.  false 
representation  of  general  animosity 
of  the  manufacturing  poor  towards 
their  employers,  411.  the  character 
of  John  Barton  exceptional,  412. 
encouragement  given  to  feelings  of 
discontent,  414.  unjust  impression 
conveyed  by  the  book,  419.  extract 
relating  to  strikes,  422.  labour  re- 
presented as  a  curse  laid  on  the  poor 
only,  423.  injustice  to  the  master 
manufacturers^  425.  the  book  based 
on  the  dispute  between  capital  and 
labour,  426.  improbabilities  in  the 
story,  434.  high  literary  excellence 
of  the  work,  ib. 

Bashi-Bazouks,  the,  daring  exploit  of 
under  General  Kmety,  ciii.  287,  288. 

Basil  the  Second,  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople (958-1025),  Concordat 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  proposed  by  him,  cvii.  338. 

Basilica,  the  original  name  for  a 
church,  Ixxxv.  150.  history  of  the 
Basilica,  150,  151.  its  form  suitable 
to  the  wants  of  Christian  worship, 
152,  156.  and  expressive  of  its 
spirit,  159. 

Basle  (47°  33'  N.,  7°  32'  E.),  disturb- 
ances in  (1833),  Ixxxiii.  170. 

Bastia  (42°  43'  N.,  9°  26'  E.),  siege  of, 
ci.  475. 

Bastiat  (Frederic,  1803-1850),  his 
"  Sophismes  Economiques,"  Ixxxiv. 
236. 

Bastwick,  savage  punishment  of,  for 
political  libel,  cii.  475. 

Basutos,  the,  a  South  African  tribe, 
c.  144.  their  collision  with  the  Bri- 
tish, 145-148. 

Batavia  (6°  20;  S.,  106°  40'  E.), 
Dutch  establishment  at,  xcvi.  57. 
project  of  a  general  emigration  to 
from  Holland  in  1672, 60, 61.  taken 
by  the  British  in  1811,  61. 
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Bates  (Mr),  public  library  founded  by 
him  at  Boston,  U.S.,  xcviii.  179. 

Bath  (51°  24'  N.,  2°  22'  W.),  Macau- 
lay's  description  of  the  houses  in,  xc. 
28. 

Roman  remains  at,  xciv.   192, 

203. 

Earl  of.    See  Pulteney,  William. 

'  and  Wells  (diocese  of),  preva- 
lence of  Tractarianism  in,  xcviii.  322. 

Batis,  the  eunuch  (d.  b.c.  332),  the 
account  of  the  treatment  of  him  by 
Alexander  the  Great  not  trustworthy, 
cv.  336. 

Batter  sea,  training  school  at,  xcv.  345. 

its    numerous   branch  schools, 

xcvii.  486.  the  character  of  school- 
masters raised  by  its  means,  ib. 

Bauer  (Bruno),  his  '.'  Judenfrage," 
Ixxxvi.  145. 

. (Edgen),  his  statement  of  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Censor  of  the 
Prussian  press,  Ixxxiii.  235. 

Baumgarten,  on  the  miraculous  cure 
of  the  maiden  at  Philippi,  xcvii.  101. 
on  the  development  of  St.  Paul's  re- 
ligious feelings,  105.  on  the  visit  to 
Arabia,  107. 

Baur,  his  views  on  the  origin  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  xcvii.  6. 

Bautzen  (51°  10'  N.,  14°  27' E.),  battle 
of,  ciii.  128. 

Bavaria  (49°  N.,  11°  E.),  criminal  trials 
in.  (See  Criminal  Trials.)  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in,  Ixxxii.  334. 

preponderance  of  the   Roman 

Catholic  religion  in,  Ixxxiii.  121. 
the  press  forbidden  to  name  the 
"German  Catholic  Church,"  123. 
mischievous  influence  of  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  German  Confede- 
ration, 157,  158,  163.  ^ 

railways  in,  Ixxxiv.  516.     state 


control  of  railways,  527. 

aggrandisement  of  by  Napoleon, 


Ixxxviii.  275. 

disinclination  ofto  the  projected 

German  Union,  xci.  586. 
resists   the   project  of  a  Ger- 
manic constitution,  ciii.  141. 

the  mediatised  nobles  in,  civ. 


429. 


proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
in,  cv.  186. 

Charles  Albert,  Dujce  of,  pro- 


claimed Emperor   of  Germany,  xc. 
97,     his  death,  103. 
Baville,  French  officer  employed  in  the 
war  against  the  Camisards,  civ.  140, 
159. 


Baxter  (Richard,  1618-1691),  persecu- 
tion of,  Ixxxii.  483. 

(Mr)  his  evidence  on  the  fees 


of  Parliamentary  barristers,  ci.  166- 
169.  on  the  uncertainty  of  proceed- 
ings before  committees,  182,  183. 
Bayle  (Peter,  1647-1706),  his  confuta- 
tion of  Leibnitz's  theory  of  "Pre- 
established  Harmony,"  34. 
—  his  scepticism,  ci.  96. 


Baylen,  battle  of,  cii.  312. 

Bayley    (Sir    John,     1763-1841),    his 

judgment  in  Sir  Francis   Burdett's 

case,  Ixxxiii.  23. 
Bayonne    (43°    29'    N.,    1°   28'   W.), 

transactions  at  in  1808,  cii.  305,  306. 
Beattie  (James,  1735-1803), his  "Essay 

on  Truth,"  Ixxxv.  60.     its  reception, 

z6.,61. 
Beauclerc   (Topham,    1739-1780),   his 

regard  for  Boswell,  cv.  485. 
Beaufort  (Sir  Thomas),  Chancellor  of 

England,     his    military    distinction, 

Ixxxiii.  300. 
Beauharnais  (Eugene,  1780-1824),  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  of  Italy,  c.  360. 
his  fidelity  to  Napoleon,  cvi.  74. 

attack     on     his     character    in    the 

memoirs  of  Marshal  Marmont,  75. 

his  vindication  by  the  production  of 

official  papers,  ib.y  76. 

his  administration  of  Lombardy, 


cix.  582-584. 
Beaujour  (Baron  de),  on  the  prospects 

of  Russian  progress  in  Asia,  c.  300, 

note. 
Beaumarchais    (Peter    Augustin     de, 

1732-1799),    his    comedies,    Ixxxii. 

203. 

Horace  Walpole's  criticism  on, 


Ixxxviii.  348. 

Life  of,   by  M.  de   Lomenie, 

civ.  453.  his  anomalous  social  posi- 
tion, 454.  his  "Figaro,"  ib.  his 
want  of  dignity  and  reserve,  455. 
his  birth,  and  early  life,  ib.  ap- 
pointed watchmaker  to  Louis  XV., 
456.  his  marriage,  ib.  takes  the 
name  of  Beaumarchais,  ib.  his  pro- 
gress in  court  favour,  457,  458.  his 
adventure  with  Clavijo,  459.  interest 
excited  by  his  narrative,  460.  re- 
markable picture  of  the  course  of 
justice  in  Spain,  ib.  his  attempted 
speculations,  461.  acquires  power- 
ful friends,  ib.  his  first  publications, 
462.  "Eugenie,"  ib.  "Les  deux 
Amis,"  ib.,  463.  conventional  mo- 
rality, ib.  assailed  by  calumnies, 
464.    involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  the 
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heir  of  Paris  Duverney,  civ.  465. 
Lis  quarrel  with  tlic  Duke  of 
Chaulnes,  465,  466.  his  treatment 
by  Counsellor  Goezman,  467.  curious 
state  of  law  and  society  revealed  in 
the  (!ase,  468.  the  "  Goezman  Me- 
moirs," lb.  his  triumph  over  his 
adversaries,  469.  his  cross-exami- 
nation of  Madame  Goezman,  470. 
the  witness  Bertrand  d'Airolles,  ib.^ 
471.  extraordinary  effect  of  the 
"Memoirs,"  471,  472.  singular  fea- 
tures of  his  career,  472.  his  mission 
to  London  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  libels  on  Madame  du  Barry  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  473.  his  corre- 
spondence with  Louis  XVL,  474. 
employed  in  transactions  with  the  in- 
surgent American  colonies,  li.,  475. 
importance  of  his  services  to  the 
colonists,  475.  singular  plan  for 
evading  a  promise  made  by  the 
French  government,  476.  trades 
with  America,  ib.  urges  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  England,  ib. 
his  extensive  commercial  transac- 
tions, 477.  his  success,  ib.  his  edi- 
tion of  Voltaire's  works,  ib.,  478.  his 
comedies,  ib.  his  peculiar  position, 
ib.  regarded  as  an  intruder  in  his 
various  pursuits,  ib.,  479.  the 
"Barber  of  Seville,"  479.  over- 
comes the  King's  resistance  to  the 
representation  of  "  Figaro,"  480.  its 
dangerous  tendencies,  ib.  apology 
for  his  own  career  contained  therein, 

48 1 .  revolutionary  influence  exerted 
by  the  drama,  ib.     conventionalities, 

482.  the   "Marriage    of   Figaro," 

483.  character  of  the  drama,  ib. 
his  sense  of  enjoyment  in  writing, 

484.  compared  with  Sheridan, 
ib.      the    opera    of    "Tarare,"    ib., 

485.  the  "Guilty  Mother,"  485. 
attacked  by  Mirabeau,  ib.  his  dis- 
like of  the  Revolution,  486.  his 
unfortunate  contract  for  the  supply 
of  muskets  to  the  French  army,  ib. 
accused  of  conspiracy,  487.  impri- 
soned for  debt  in  London,  ib.  last 
years  of  his  life,  488.  his  family,  ib. 
domestic  life,  489.  his  liberality,  ib. 
his  death,  ib. 

Beaumont    (Francis,    1585-1616),   his 

"Masque   of   the   Inns   of  Court," 

lxxxv.61.     his  death,  62. 
— ^ his  parentage,  Ixxxvi.  43.  early 

life,  44.     his  association  with  John 

Fletcher,  47,  51. 
■ and    Fletcher     (John,    1576- 


1625),  their  earliest  joint  works, 
Ixxxvi.  52.  "Philaster,"  ib.  the 
"Maid's  Tragedy,"  53.  "A  King 
and  No  King,"  54.  characters  and 
passages  borrowed  from  Shakspeare, 
ib.  poetic  spirit  in  their  plays,  56. 
comparison  of  their  works  with  those 
of  Shakspeare,  57.  "  The  two  Noble 
Kinsmen,"  question  as  to  its  author- 
ship, 58.  their  respective  share  in 
the  authorship  of  the  plays  published 
in-  their  name,  59.  various  hypotheses 
on  the  subject,  60.  "  Thierry  and 
Theoderet,"  61.  « Bonduca,"  ib. 
"  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,** 
62.  other  comedies,  ib.  popularity 
of  their  plays  after  the  Restoration, 
65.  their  neglect  of  the  rules  of 
classical  art,  xc.  46. 
Beaumont  (Sir  George,  1753-1827),  his 
patronage  of  Constable  the  painter, 
Ixxxvii.  475,  480. 

ojQfers  his  collection  of  pictures 


to  the  nation,  xcvii.  402. 

his  patronage  of  Haydon  and 

Wilkie,  xcviii.  531.      his  advice  to 
Haydon,  540. 

pictures  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery collected  by  him,  xcix.  533, 539. 

Beaumont  (M.  Gustave  de),  his  survey 
of  the  state  of  L-eland  in  1839,  cvi. 
120. 

Beauty,  various  definitions  of,  xci.  372. 
influence  of  custom  and  proportion 
on,  374. 

Beawes's  Lex  Mercatoria,  Ixxxii.  204. 

Beccles  (Mr),  on  fossil  foot-prints  found 
in  Sussex,  ex.  128. 

Becket   (Thomas    a,    1117-1170),    his 
career,  Ixxxiii.  300.     question  as  to  • 
his  nation  and  parentage,  Ixxxvi.  137, 
note. 

Becquerel  (M.),  his  experiments  in 
electricity,  cvi.  45. 

Bede  (the  Venerable,  673-735),  his 
life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Ixxxii.  304.  his 
account  of  the  last  days  of  Boisil  of 
Melrose,  305.  his  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, ib.  his  lines  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  307. 
his  account  of  the  formation  of 


a  choir  at  York,  xiv.  126. 
Bedford  Level,  modern  fossil  animals 
found    in,    Ixxxii.    49.       argument 
afforded  thereby,  50. 

extensive  use  of  bone  manure 


in,  Ixxxvi.  453.  extent  of  the  dis- 
trict, 458.  rivers,  ib.  geological 
formation,  459.  compared  with  Hol- 
land, 460.     first  drainage  operations, 
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461.  windmills  and  steam  engines, 

462.  improved  outfalls,  463. 

Bedouins,  the,  of  Sinai,  civ.  365. 

Beechey  (Captain  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, afterwards  Rear-Admiral,  1796- 
1856),  his  narrative  of  the  expedition 
to  Spitzbei'gen  in  1818,  xcviii.  356. 

Beef,  consumption  and  importation  of, 
into  Great  Britain,  xci.  572. 

Beer  (Professor),  his  decipherment  of 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  civ.  377. 

Beer,  effect  of  free  trade  on  the  con- 
sumption of,  xcix.  624. 

Beers  (Mr  W.),  an  Orange  leader, 
Lord  Roden's  letter  to  him,  xci.  95, 
96.  arranges  the  Orange  procession 
over  Dolly's  Brae,  100.  honours 
paid  to  him  after  the  outrage,  107, 
108. 

Bees,  generation  of,  cix.  255. 

Beethoven  (Louis  von,  1770-1827), 
his  character,  cvi.  227.  biographies 
of,  228.     his  deafness,  251. 

Bejart  (Armande),  her  marriage  with 
Moliere,  Ixxxii.  178.  her  miscon- 
duct, 181.  separation,  ib.  returns 
to  her  husband,  182. 

Belcher  (Sir  Edward,  b.  1799),  his 
account  of  Eastern  pirates,  Ixxxviii. 
80,  82.  his  description  of  the  war 
prahus,  84.    his  valuable  services,  93. 

-  his   expedition    in    search    of 

Franklin,  xcviii.  373,  374. 

sails  for  the  Arctic  regions,  ciii. 

195.  abandons  his  ships  in  Welling- 
ton Channel,  201.  his  pompous  and 
absurd  narrative  of  "  The  Last  of 
the  Arctic  Voyages,"  202. 

Belfast  (54''  35'  N.,  6°  W.),  expense 
of  special  legislation  for,  ci.  159. 

Belgium  (51°  N.,  6°  E.),  incorporation 
of  with  France  by  the  French  Con- 
vention, Ixxxi.  10. 

the  church  in,  Ixxxi.  31. 

• '  mistaken  commercial  policy  of, 

Ixxxii.  210. 

establishment  of  the  kingdom 


of,  Ixxxiii.  254. 

railway  system  in,  Ixxxiv.  494. 


superior   accommodation   for   third 
class  passengers,  495 .  lines  established 
in  1843,  506.     cost  of  construction, 
507.     low  fares,   508.     increase   of 
traffic,  509.     state  control  of,  526. 
distress  of  the  peasant  proprie- 
tors in  during  the  scarcity  of  1847, 
Ixxxvii.  309. 
establishment   of  the  kingdom 


of,  Ixxxviii.  533.     its  sound  policy, 
534. 


Belgium,  registration  of  mining  opera- 
tions in,  xci.  66,  note. 

criminal  statistics  of,  xcii.  51. 


effect  of  the  introduction  of  trial  by 
jury,  52. 

correctional  schools  in,xciv.  427. 

literary   piracy   in,    xcv.  145. 


which  is  justified  as  a  resistance  to 
monopoly,  146. 

education  of  the  Roman  Catho- 


lic clergy  in,  cii.  200. 

■  agriculture  of,  ciii.  84,  note. 

encroachments  of   the   Papacy 


in,  ciii.  455. 

promising  aspect  of  the  affairs 


E.), 


of  the  kingdom  of,  cv.  12. 

Belgrade    (44°   49'   N.,   20°   31' 
peace  of,  xci.  201. 

Belhaven  (Lord),  his  appeals  in  Scot- 
land against  the  union  with  England, 
c.  476. 

Belief  distinguished  from  knowledge, 
Ixxxv.  217. 

Belize  (17°  29'  X.,  88°  11'  W.),  settle- 
ment of,  British  right  to,  civ.  288. 
not  included  in  Central  America, 
292. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles),  his  criticisms  on 
Michael  Angelo's  statues,  cvi.  519, 
520. 

Bell  (Dr),  his  educational  method, 
xcv.  341. 

advocates  the  monitorial  system 


of  teaching,  xcvii.  485. 

Bell  (Mr),  his  supplement  to  Hume's 
Commentaries  on  the  Scottish  Crimi- 
nal Law,  Ixxxiii.  196.  his  explana- 
tion of  the  principle  of  declaring  new 
crimes,  211. 

Bell  (Currer),  a  pseudonyme  of  a 
female  writer,  xci.  158.  her  "Jane 
Eyre,"  ib.  "Shirley,"  159.  (See 
^^ 'Shirley.''     Bronte,  Charlotte.) 

Bell's  reaping  machine,  xcvi.  156  and 
note. 

Bellarmine  (Robert,  Cardinal,  1542- 
1621),  his  assertion  of  the  indirect 
right  of  the  Pope  to  universal  do- 
minion, xciii.  551  and  note. 

his  vindication  of  Papal  supre- 
macy, ciii.  469. 

admits  the  fallibility  of  the  Pope 


in  matters  depending  on  human 
evidence,  cv.  25. 
Belleisle  (Charles  Louis  Augustus 
Fouquet,  Comte  de,  1684-1761),  his 
parentage  and  connexions,  xc.  94. 
lays  before  Louis  XV.  a  plan  for  the 
partition  of  Austria,  95.  his  retreat 
from  Prague,  97. 
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Bclleisle  (Marquis  of).     See  Fouquet. 

Bellinghain  assassinates  Mr.  Perceval, 
cviii.  336. 

Bellot  (Lieutenant,  1826-1853)  joins 
the  Arctic  expedition  under  Mr 
Kennedy,  xcviii.  371. 

Bells  in  houses,  effects  of  the  inven- 
tion of,  Ixxxv.  87. 

Benard  (Dom  Nicholas),  reformer  of 
the  Benedictines  in  France,  Ixxxix. 
17. 

Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  their 
former  duties,  Ixxxiv.  408.  their 
present  position,  409.  their  scheme 
of  lectures,  412.  necessity  of  further 
reforms,  415. 

Benedek  (General),  his  operations  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po  in  1859,  ex. 
4^0.  his  success  over  the  Sardinians 
during  the  battle  of  Solferino,  485, 
492. 

Benedict  (St.,  b.  480),  eai-ly  miracles 
ascribed  to  him,  Ixxxix, 3.  out- 
line of  his  biography,  4.  his  rule,  ib. 
principle  of  its  success,  5.  See  Bene- 
dictines. 

Benedict  XIV.  (Pope,  1675-1758),  his 
Concordats  with  Spain  and  Sardinia, 
ciii.  473. 

Benedictines,  earliest  establishment  of, 
Ixxxix.  5.  their  system  of  silent 
labour,  ib.  their  services  to  agricul- 
ture, 6.  their  cultivation  of  eccles- 
iastical art,  7.  transcription  of 
books,  8.  libraries  collected  by 
them,  ib.  eminent  Benedictines  : 
Boniface,  9.  Lanfranc,  12.  An- 
selm,  13.  mystic  devotion  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Order,  14.  speci- 
men of  a  Benedictine  chant,  15. 
decline  of  the  Order,  16.  its  wealth, 
ih. 

reform  effected  by  Dom  Nicho- 
las Benard  in  the  French  Benedic- 
tines, 17.  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  18.  Mabillon,  19,  20.  the 
"Acta  Sanctorum"  of  the  Order, 
21.  distinguished  literary  society, 
24.  secular  tone  of  their  corre- 
s}>ondence,  44.  effect  of  the  Bene- 
dictine writings  in  weakening  the 
Papacy,  45,  46. 

Benefit  Building  Societies,  xcv.  421- 
423. 

Bengal  (24°  N.,  89°  E.),  the  Jheels  of, 
ciii.  77. 

the  Nawab  of  (1718),  horrible 

tortures  inflicted  by  him,  ciii.  178. 

Bengali  language,  xcviii.  37. 

Bennett  (United  States'  General),  his 


singular  correspondence  with  Joseph 

Smith,  xcix.  334. 
Bennett  (W.  J.  E.),  his   sermon  and 

pamphlet  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Shore, 

Ixxxix.  149,  150. 
Benno    (Cardinal),    his    biography  of 

Gregory  VII.,  Ixxxi.  284.     its  ma- 
lignity    and     unfounded     charges, 

298. 
Benoit  (EUe,  1640-1723),  his  account 

of  the  French  Protestant  refugees, 

xcix.  457. 
Bentham    (Mr),  his    "Indications    of 

Lord  Eldon,"  Ixxxi.  143. 
Bentham    (Jeremy,    1748-1832),    his 

defence  of  projectors,  Ixxxix.  49. 

on   select    committees   of    the 


House  of  Commons,  ci.  161.  con- 
demns the  private  bill  system,  165. 

Bentinck  (Lord  George,  1802-1848), 
his  plan  for  assisting  Irish  railway 
works,  Ixxxvii.  311  and  note. 

his   attacks   on    Sir  R.   Peel's 

government,  xcv.  535.  becomes 
head  of  the  Protectionist  party,  572. 
his  style  of  speaking,  573. 

political  life  of,  by  Mr  Dis- 
raeli, xcvii.  442,  443.  takes  the 
place  of«  leader  of  the  opposition, 
444. 

on   the   relations    of   price   to 

consumption  in  sugar,  xcix.  587. 
report  submitted  by  him  to  the  West 
Indian  Distress  Committee,  597. 

Bentinck  (William).  See  Portland^ 
Duke  of. 

Bentinck  (Lord  William,  1774-1839),' 
his  administration  of  India,  xcvii. 
188.  his  declaration  that  India 
must  be  governed  for  her  own  sake, 
190. 

Governor-General  of  India,  cii. 


159.  his  testimony  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe's  services,  160.  his  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  press  in  India,  161, 
162.  his  defence  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  164. 
his   liberal  Indian  administra- 


tion, cv.  397. 

urjies  the  abrojxation  of  the  rule 


against  Europeans  holding  land  in 
India,  cvii.  41. 

his  landing  at  Leghorn  in  1814, 


cix.  568.      his   proclamation  to  the 
Italians,  569. 
Bentley    (Richard,      1661-1782),    his 
canon  of  the  Horatian  poems,  xcii. 
552. 

his    letter    signed    "  Phileleu- 


therus    Lipsiensis,"     xciv.    8.      his 
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letter  to  Archbishop  Wake,  9-12. 
his  collation  of  manuscripts,  12- 
14.  his  design  for  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  not  carried 
into  execution,  14, 15.  .his  principles 
established,  24. 

Bentley  (Richard),  persuades  Newton 
to  entrust  the  second  edition  of  the 
"Principia"  to  Roger  Cotes,  ciii. 
517.  ,      .  . 

Benuwe  river,  in  Africa,  important 
discovery  of,  cix.  353,  354. 

Beowulf,  the  romance  of,  its  antiquity, 
Ixxxii.  309.  editions  of,  310.  muti- 
lations of  the  text,  ib.  adventures 
of  the  hero,  ib. 

discovery  of,  and  speculations 

in  regard  to,  Ixxxviii.  19.  traces  of 
Christianity  in,  ib.^  20.  discovery  of 
the  MS.,  22. 

Beranger  (Jean  Pierre  de,  1780-1857), 
his  soubrettes  resemble  those  of 
Moliere,  Ixxxii.  192. 

' his  poetry,  ci.  112.     "Le  Roi 

d'Yvetot,"  ib.^  note,  character  of  his 
amatory  poetry,  113. 

vitality  of  his  reputation,  cviii. 

175.  memoirs  of  his  life,  176.  his 
liberality  towards  poets  of  the  peo- 
ple, ib.  177.  M.  de  Lamartine's 
description  of,  -177, 178.  his  posthu- 
mous poems,  and  autobiographical 
sketches,  180.  his  parentage,  ib. 
his  self- education,  181.  his  relations 
with  his  father,  182.  his  struggles 
with  poverty  and  ill-health,  183. 
patronised   by   Lucien   Buonaparte, 

184.  his   attempts   at   epic   poetry, 

185.  his  songs,  ib.  death  of  his 
father,  ib.  his  sister  Sophie,  186. 
his  connection  with  the  Cavenu  club, 

187.  his  hero-worship  of  Napoleon, 

188.  finish  of  his  songs,  189.  his 
posthumous  songs,  ib.  his  letter  to 
M.  Laffitte,  190,  191.  his  retire- 
ment, 192.  his  generosity,  ib.  his 
friendship     with      Madlle.     Judith 

.  Frere,  193,  194.  prosecutions  of 
by  the  Bourbon  government, 
195.  estimate  of  his  songs,  196. 
his  friends,  ib. 

Berar,  in  India  (20°  30'  N.,  79°  E.), 
the  cotton  district  of,  xcix.  148. 

Berberines,  an  Egyptian  tribe  of  negro 
origin,  Ixxxviii.  456. 

Berbers,  the,  cix.  342. 

Berenice,  on  the  Red  Sea  (23°  50'  N., 
35°  30'  E.),  importance  of  during 
the  Greek  and  Roman  occupation  of 
Egypt,  ciii.  250. 


Beresford,  case  of  cited  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell, Ixxxiii.  330. 

Beresina,  passage  of  during  the  French 
retreat  in  1812,  xcviii.  478. 

Berg  (54°  23'  N.,  13°  35'  E.),  Grand 
Duchy  of,  civ.  195. 

Berghaus,  his  Physical  Atlas,  cv.  361. 

Berkeley  (George,  Bishop 'of  Cloyne, 
1684-1791),  his  doctrine  of  the  non- 
existence of  matter,  Ixxxiv.  36. 

his  "  questions  "  on  the  condi- 


tion of  Ireland,  xciii.  214. 
his  idealism,  ex.  295. 


Berkeley  (the  Hon.  Grantley  Fitz- 
hardinge),  his  motion  in  favour  of 
the  ballot  (1857),  cvi.  262. 

Berlin  (52°  30'  N.,  13°  24'  E.),  freedom 
of  speech  in,  Ixxxi.  17. 

the    municipality    memorialise 

the  King,  Ixxxiii.  227.     the  court  of, 
231.     the  university  of,  234. 

Academy  of  Sciences  at,  Ixxxiv. 


14. 

tone  of  society  at,  Ixxxvi.  350, 

351.  the  diplomatic  corps,  354, 355. 
state  of  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
365. 

revolution  at,  in  March  1848, 


xci.  587. 

picture  gallery  at,   xcvii.  396. 


its  arrangement,  415,  416. 

foundation  of  the  Academy  of, 


xcix.  461. 

Napoleon's  Berlin  decrees,  cviii. 


35. 
Bermondsey,  poisonous  water  in,  xci. 

403. 
Bermuda  (32°   29'   N.,  68°  48'   W.), 

proportion  of  crime  to  population  in, 

Ixxxvi.  271. 
convict  hulks  at,  xc.  19.     suc- 


cessful experience  of  the  system  of 
piece-work  and  rewards  therein,  21. 
employment     of    convicts    at, 


xcviii.  88. 
Bemadotte,   King  of  Sweden   (1764- 

1844),   attack  on  in  the  Memoirs  of 

Marshal  Marmont,  cvi.  78. 

his  conduct  in  1813,  cviii.  46, 47. 

Berne  (46°  55'  N.,  7°  26'  E.),  system 

of  poor  laws  in,  Ixxxiv.  293,  294. 
Bernese     Oberland,     The,    civ.     450. 

Eastern  region  of  little  known,  451. 
Bernouilli     (James,     1654-1705),    his 

Treatise  on  Probability,  xcii.  9. 
Bernstorff    (Count,     1712-1772),    his 

wise    administration    of    Denmark, 

xciii.  156. 
Berry  (Miss,  1762-1852),  her  classical 
'  acquirements,  cv.  514. 
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Berry  (Miss),  collects  the  correspond- 
ence of  Mmlame  <le  DeiFand,  ex.  495. 

Berry  Head  (50°  24'  N.,  3°  28'  W.), 
xciii.  73,  74. 

Berry  man  (Cuptain),  his  soundings  for 
the  Atlantic  Electric  Telegraph,  cv. 
383. 

Bertha  (Empress  of  Henry  IV.),  her 
devotion  to  him,  Ixxxi.  308.  accom- 
panies him  in  his  journey  to  Italy,309. 

Berthier  (Alexander,  1753-1815),  his 
rudeness  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  c.  390. 

Bertram  de  Born  (12th  century),  a 
troubadour,  Ixxxviii.  30. 

Berwick,  County  of  (55°  46'  N.,  1°  59' 
W.),  agricultural  improvements  in, 
Ixxxi V.  428. 

Berwick  on  Tweed,  commercial  privi- 
leges bestowed  on  by  Edward  III., 
Ixxxv.  432. 

Berzelius  (Baron,  1779-1848),  his  ser- 
vices to  chemistry,  xciv.  258.  his 
early  life,  259,  261.  his  analytical 
researches,  263.  his  latest  views, 
265.  his  treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  blow-pipe,  267.  precision 
of  his  analyses,  272.  his  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  chemi- 
cal equivalents,  274.  his  alarm 
at  the  speculations  of  Liebig,  284. 
his  caution,  ib. 

his   theory   of  the   polarity   of 

atoms,  cvi.  29. 

Besborough  (Lord,  1781-1847),  his 
Viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  xeiii.  210. 

allusion   to    in    Mr.    Disraeli's 

Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  xcvii. 
443. 

Besenval  (Baron  de),  his  conduct  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  ex.  149,  150. 

Bessel  (Dr  Frederick  William,  1784- 
1846),  his  astronomical  discoveries, 
Ixxxii.  18. 

his   calculation   of   the   earth's 

diameters,  Ixxxvii.  201. 

his   system   of  trigonometrical 

computation,  Ixxxvii.  407. 

Best  (Judge),  cvi.  461. 

Bethshan,  Syriac  school  at,  cv.  436. 

Betterton  (Thomas,  1635-1700),  the 
actor,  his  answer  to  Archbishop 
Sancrofc,  Ixxxi.  181. 

Beule  (E.),  his  work  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  ex.  49.  on  the  originality 
of  Greek  art,  50.  his  arguments 
drawn  from  legendary  statements 
respecting  Cecrops,  51.  Lycurgus, 
ib.,  52.  discusses  Mr.  Penrose's 
treatise,  53.  on  the  architecture  of 
Laconia  and    the    Peloponnese,   54. 


his  valuable  remarks  on  the  Pana- 
thenaic  procession,  55.  on  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  56.  on  the  statue  of  Athena, 
57,  58.  other  researches  connected 
with  the  Parthenon,  58. 
Beyle  (Henri,  1763-1842),  his  literary 
career  under  the  pseudonyme  of  M. 
de  Stendhal,  ciii.  203.  neglect  ex- 
perienced by  him  during  his  life,  204. 
posthumous  popularity,  205.  biogra- 
phical notices,  ib.  ridicule  of  the 
French  in  his  works,  ib.  his  admiration 
of  the  Edinbui'gh  Revieii\  206.  his 
birth  and  early  distinction,  ib.  pa- 
tronised by  the  brothers  Daru,  207. 
accompanies  them  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1800,  ib.  his  military  life, 
ib.  leaves  the  army  and  resides  at 
Paris,  ib.  his  studies,  ib..,  208.  re- 
ceipt for  a  first  duel,  ib.  various 
pursuits,  ib.  rejoins  the  Darus  in 
Germany,  209.  his  administration  of 
imperial  property  in  Brunswick,  ib. 
his  zeal  and  integrity,  ib.  accompa- 
nies the  Russian  expedition,  210. 
his  description  of  the  burning  of 
Moscow  ;  characteristic  •  anecdote 
respecting  his  surtout,  ib.  his  fidelity 
to  Napole(5h,  ib.  his  residence  at 
Milan,  211.  his  intercourse  with 
Lord  Byron,  ib.  suspected  of  being 
a  French  spy,  212.  his  love  of  mys- 
tification, ib.  ordered  to  leave  the 
Austrian  territory,  213.  resides  at 
Paris,  ib.  his  success  in  society,  ib. 
Lady  Morgan's  description  of  him, 

214.  his  professed  sensibility,  215. 
appointed  Consul  at  Trieste,  ib.  his 
cormection  with  the  Polignac  party, 

215.  transferred  to  Civita  Vecchia, 

216.  his  discomfort  at  his  absence 
from  Paris,  ib.  his  death,  ib.  his 
career  an  unsuccessful  one,  ib.  his 
impatience  and  intolerance,  217.  his 
sufferings  from  ennui,  ib.  his  hatred 
of  officialism,  ib.  his  contempt  of 
fools,  218.  tendency  to  make  ene- 
mies, ib.  his  religious  infidelity,  ib. 
his  honour  and  integrity,  219.  anoma- 
lies of  his  character,  ib.  his  most 
popular  writings,  220.  his  love  of 
music,  ib.  his  "  Promenades  dans 
Rome,"  ib.  his  mode  of  composing, 
ib.,  221.  his  "  Chartreuse  de  Parme," 
ib.  outline  of  the  story,  222-226. 
supposed  originals  of  the  characters 
in  the  story,  227.  period  to  which 
the  incidents  correspond,  ib.,  228. 
overdrawn  picture  of  Italian  depra- 
vity, ib.      the  characters  unnatural, 
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ib.  intended  moral  of  the  book,  ib. 
change  in  French  literature  effected 
by  him,  229.  his  comparison  of  Clas- 
sicism and  Romanticism,  ib.,  230. 
his  "  Correspondance  Inedite,"  ib. 
his  lamentation  over  the  extinction 
of  the  grand  seigneurs,  ib.,  231.  his 
history  of  Italian  painting  and  essay 
"  De  L' Amour,"  ib.  introduction  to 
the  story,  "  Le  Rameau  de  Salz- 
bourg,"  ib.,  232.     on  Englishwomen, 

233.  his   constancy  and    depth   of 
feeling,  ib.     his  personal  appearance, 

234.  "his  writings  belong  to  the  class 
of  "  insolent  works,"  ib. 

Beyme,  private  secretary  of  Frederick 
William  III.,  ciii.  110,  111. 

Bhurtpore  (27°  12'  N.,  77°  32'  E.), 
siegeof  (1826),  cii.  159. 

Biarkamal  (the),  Icelandic  war-song, 
versions  of,  Ixxxli.  317. 

Bible,  the,  various  views  regarding  th€ 
authority  of,  Ixxxiv.  197.  its  au- 
thority "confused  with  that  of  the 
church,  201.  is  the  base  of  Protes- 
tantism, 202.  its  truth  rests  on 
evidence,  208.  its  sufficiency,  209. 
the  argument  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament  rests  on  tradi- 
tion, 212.  fanatical  views  of  Scrip- 
ture, 221. 

question  as  to  the    use   of    in 

schools,  Ixxxvi.  533,  534. 

its    universal    power    of    dif- 


fusion, Ixxxix.  317 

origin  of  the  present  version  of 

the  Bible,  ci.  253. 

the  professed  standard  of  faith 

among  Protestants,  cii.  418.  defec- 
tive mode  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  419.  want  of  a 
readable  Bible,  420.  inconvenience 
of  the  single  volume,  and  double 
columns,  ib^  the  "Annotated  Para- 
graph Bible,"  421.  history  of  the 
division  into  chapters  and  verses,  ib. 
€vil  etFects  of  the  division,  422.  ex- 
ample from  Josh,  v.,  vi.,  423.  from 
Isaiah  ix.,  x.,  424,  425.  injury  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 425.  effect  of  a  division  into 
verses  of  passages  from  English  au- 
thors, 426.  defects  of  the  translation, 
ib.,  427.  unintelligible  Hebraisms, 
427.  inconsistent  renderings  of 
words,  428.  translations  affected  by 
the  Calvinistic  bias  of  the  age  in 
which  the  translaticm  was  made,  ib. 
Mr.  Stanley's  classification  of  errors 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  ib. 


Professor  Scholefield's  suggestions, 
429.  object  of  the  Annotated  Para- 
graph Bible,  ib.  the  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  430.  examination 
of  arguments  for  retaining  the  pre- 
sent text,  ib.  as  a  standard  for 
language,  ib.  changes  in  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  431.  mistranslations, 
433.  corrections  proposed  in  the 
Paragraph  Bible,  434.  corrections 
inevitable^  ib.  should  be  made  by 
authority,  ib.,  435. 

Bible,  Anglo-Saxon,  Ixxxvi.  309. 

Bible  Society,  its  foundation  and  ser- 
vices, xcviii.  278. 

Bibliander  (Theodore  Buchmann),  his 
Lord's  Prayer  in  fourteen  languages 
(1548),  ci.  28. 

Bibliolatry,  xcix.  380,  note. 

Biddulph  (Major),  his  topographical 
sketches  of  Sebastopol,  cii.  220. 

Bidlake  (Dr),  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Plymouth,  xcviii.  527. 

Bidwell,  Speaker  of  the  Canadian  Colo- 
nial Assembly,  Ixxxv.  376.  his 
treatment  by  Sir  F.  Head,  ib.,  377, 
378. 

Bigelow  (Mr),  his  account  of  distress  in 
the  West  Indies,  cix.  436,  437. 

Bignon  (M,  1771-1810),  historical  task 
assigned  to  him  by  Is^apoleon,  xc.  78. 

Bigslow  (Mr),  his  ""Jamaica  in  1850," 
xciii.  279,  note. 

Bilderdijk  (G.,  b.  1760),  the  Dutch 
poet,  his  friendship  for  Southey,  xciii. 
398. 

Billette  (M),  shells  and  grenades  in- 
vented by  him,  xcvi.  517,  518. 

Billing  (Chief  Justice,  d.  1481),  errors 
of  Lord  Campbell  in  regard  to,  cvi. 
439. 

"  Billow  (The)  and  the  Rock, '  by  Miss 
Martineau,  Ixxxv.  461.  circum- 
stances on  which  the  tale  is  founded, 
463.     extracts,  467,  470,  472. 

Bilney,  his  martyrdom  ascribed  by 
Froude  to  Sir  T.  More,  cviii.  238, 
591. 

Binney  (T.),  his  pamphlet  on  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  xcvii. 
322,  338. 
Biographies  (modern),  inordinate  length 
of,  xciii.  370.  the  practice  of  intro- 
ducing correspondence,  ib. 

Biography,  merits  of,  Ixxxiii.  284. 

female,  xcvi.  435. 

moral  value  of,  xcviii.  133. 


Biot  (M.  J.  B.,  b.  1774),  on  Newton's 
temporary  aberration  of  intellect,  ciii. 
523,  525; 
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Biot  (M.  J.  B.),  his  scientific  labours, 
civ.  304.  his  controversy  with  Arago 
on  the  theory  of  light,  323. 

Birch  (Mr),  his  history  of  ancient  pot- 
tery, cviii.  377.  plan  of  his  work, 
378.  defect  of  his  book,  want  of 
clearness,  ib.,  379.  historical  inac- 
curacies, 379  and  notes. 

Bird  (Mr)  on  the  taxation  of  India, 
cvii.  23. 

Birkbeck  (George,  M.D.,  1776-1841), 
the  projector  of  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
civ.  531. 

"  Birkenhead  "  (the),  loss  of,  xcvi.  520, 
521. 

Birmingham  (52°  29'  N.,  1°  54'  W.), 
freehold  land  society  at,  xcv.  429. 

King  Edward's  School  at,  xcix. 

171. 

Gaol,  inquiry  into  proceedings 

in,  cvi.  136.  materials  thence  de- 
rived of  Mr  Reade's  "It  is  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend,"  ib.,  137-142. 
promptitude  of  the  authorities  in 
making  inquiries,  143.  See  Reade, 
Charles. 

intimidation  of  workmen  at  by 

the  trades'  union,  ex.  537,  538. 
"  garret-masters  "  at,  539.  strike  of 
the  flint  glass  makers  at,  z&.,  540. 

Biron  (Duke  of,  d.  1602),  his  conspi- 
racy, xcvi.  439. 

Bishop  (Mr),  agent  of  the  Liverpool 
Domestic  Mission,  his  evidence  on 
the  evil  of  cheap  concerts,  xciv.  410. 

"  Bishop,"  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
title,  xciii.  560. 

Bishops,  influence  of  in  the  church  re- 
forms of  the  last  25  years,  xcvii.  373. 

Biskra  (34°  30'  N.,  5°  10'  E.),  French 
garrison  in,  Ixxxiv.  61. 

Black  Sea  (43°  0'  N.,  35°  0'  E.),  the 
navigation  of  opened  by  the  Mile- 
sians, cii.  89.  dangers  attributed  to, 
90.  receives  the  name  of  "  Euxine," 
ib.  Greek  colonisation  of  its  shores, 
91. 

Black  (Adam),  on  the  punishment  of 
juvenile  offenders,  Ixxxvi.  521,  note. 

Black  (John,  1783-1855),  his  life  of 
Tasso,  xcii.  561. 

Black  (Joseph  N.,  1728-1799),  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians at  Edinburgh  in  1773,  Ixxxi. 
254. 

Blackader  (Mr),  his  Bible  in  sections 
and  paragraphs,  cii.  422. 

Blacker  (Mr),  his  exertions  for  the 
improvement  of  Irish  agriculture, 
Ixxxiv.  451. 


Blacker  (Mr),  his  evidence  before  the 
Lords'  committee  on  emigration, 
Ixxxix.  257,  264. 

his  evidence  on  the  small  farm 

system,  xci.  19. 

Blackett  (Mr),  his  motion  in  Parlia- 
ment for  enquiry  into  the  allegations 
respecting  torture  in  India,  ciii,  154. 
Blackie  (John  Stuart,  Professor), 
question  raised  on  his  appointment 
to  a  Professorship  in  the  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  Ixxxi.  480,  481. 

principles  of  his  translation  of 

-^schylus,  xcii.  179.  his  excellent 
scholarship,  180.  chorus  from  the 
Agamemnon,  ib.  want  of  polish  and 
.occasional  omission  of  rhyme,  181. 
neglect  of  the  strophe  andantistrophe, 
ib.  chorus  from  the  ChoephorcB,ib.,  IS2. 
conclusion  of  the  Persians,  183,  184. 
his  failure  to  use  the  English  anapaestic 
measure,  184.  his  treatment  of  the 
dialogue,  185.  introduction  of  explana- 
tory matter  into  the  text,  i5.,186.  spe- 
cimen of  dialogue,  1 87.  greatness  and 
general  success  of  theundertaking,188. 

his  lamentations  on  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  Highlands,  cvi.  469. 
his  complaints  of  the  extension  of 
deer  forests  in  the  Highlands,  501. 

his  condemnation  of  the  Scot- 
tish University  system,  cvii.  91. 

Blacklock  (Thomas,  1721-1791),  the 
blind  poet,  xcix.  87. 

Blackmore  (R.  W.),  his  translation  of 
MouravieflTs  History  of  the  Church 
of  Russia,  cvii.  324. 

Blackstone  (Sir  William,  1723-1780), 
his  opinion  of  the  illegality  of  the 
impeachment  of  commoners,  Ixxxiii. 
330. 

bold  design  of  his  commentaries, 


Ixxxiv.  402. 

his  ignorance  of  the  origin  of 

the  common  law,  xcv.  179. 

his  apology  for  the  private  bill 

system,    ci.    165.      small    extent   of 
private  legislation  in  his  time,  166. 
on  the  judicial  functions  of  the 


House  of  Peers,  civ.  212. 

on  mortgages,  cvi.  421. 

Blackwell  (Elizabeth),  an  American 
female  physician,  cix.  332.  her 
work  on  the  "  Laws  of  Health,"  ib. 

Blagden  (Sir  Charles),  his  letter  on  the 
discovery  of  the  component  elements 
of  water,  Ixxxvii.  69,  70.  his  rela- 
tions towards  Cavendish,  119.  his 
disingenuous  mention  of  Watt's 
claim,  iZ>.,  120.      conclusions  to   be 
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drawn  from  his  expressions,  124, 
125. 

Blagden  (Dr),  his  experiment  on  the 
power  of  the  human  frame  to  sustain 
heat,  ex.  356,  357. 

Blair  (Hugh,  1718-1800),  his  corre- 
spondence with  Hume,  Ixxxv.  5. 
evidence  of  his  endeavour  to  convince 
Hume  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
25. 

undeserved   estimation    of   his 

sermons,  xcviii.  275. 

Blair  (Dr),  his  account  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  British  Guiana,  xcviii.  206. 

Blanc  (Louis,  b.  1813),  his  Socialistic 
doctrines,  Ixxxvii.  581,  583.  his 
explanation  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, 584.  learning  and  eloquence  of 
his  writings,  598. 

his  conduct  in  the  Provisional 

Government  of  1848,  xci.  289. 

on  the  English  Revolution,  xcii. 


240. 


Heinrich  Heine's  description  of, 
civ.  199. 

his  account  of  the  quarrel  be- 


tween the  Dauphin  and  Marshal 
Marmont,  cvi.  96.  his  "  History  of 
the  Revolution,"  389. 

Blanc,  Mont.     See  Mont  Blanc. 

Blanchard  (Colonel),  pontoons  invented 
by  him,  xcviii.  456.  their  insufficient 
buoyancy,  458.  and  unsteadiness, 
459. 

Blanche  of  Bourbon  (Queen  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel),  treatment  of  by  her  hus- 
band, xcii.  152.  her  death,  159. 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  king,  ih. 

Blandford  (Marquis  of,  b.  1822),  his 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  Deans,  xcvii. 
152.  objections  to  his  proposed  mea- 
sure, 154. 

his  bill  for  the  management  of 

episcopal  and  capitular  estates,  xcix. 
117. 

his  bill  on  the  subject  of  church- 


rates,  cix.  72. 

Blaney  (Dr),  his  revision  of  the  Uni- 
versity copies  of  the  Bible  in  1769, 
cii.  431,  note. 

Blanqui  (Jerome  Adolphe,  1798-1854), 
his  article  on  contrabande,  Ixxxii. 
215. 

an  ultra-Republican  leader  at 

Paris  in  1848,  xci.  285.  his  inter- 
view with  Lamartine,  287,  288. 

Bleau  (Guillaume,  of  Amsterdam, 
1571-1638),  his  "Atlas  Scotias,"  xcv. 
180. 

Blenheim,  victory  of,  Ixxxii.  513. 


Blenheim,  conduct  of  the  Irish  brigade 
in  the  French  service  at,  cviii.  495. 

Blindness,  xcix.  61.  distinguished 
from  the  shutting  the  eyes,  62. 
paucity  of  ideas  consequent  on  con- 
genital blindness,  63.  instance  of 
imperfect  realisation  of  space  and 
distance  by  a  boy  whose  sight  had 
been  restored,  64.  concentration  of 
thought  by  the  blind,  65.  activity 
of  mind  when  aroused,  ib.  the  blind 
usually  excel  in  one  department,  66. 
their  zeal  and  diligence  when  edu- 
cated, 67.  erroneous  belief  in  their 
mental  inferiority,  68.  characteris- 
tics of  the  blind,  ib.  their  dislike  of 
compassion,  ib.  blind  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  69.  proportion 
of  blind  persons  to  population,  ib..,  and 
note,  books  for  the  blind,  70.  the  Bible, 
ib.  various  systems  of  typography,  ib. 
advantages  of  the  Roman  character,7 1, 
72.  arbitrary  systems,  73.  the  Ameri- 
can books,  ib.  Lucas's  system,  74- 
76.  Mr  Frere's  phonetic  system, 
77-81.  Mr  Moon's  system,  82-84. 
proficiency  in  music  by  the  blind, 
85.  mode  by  which  they  are  ena- 
bled to  write  and  cipher,  ib.  in- 
stances of  distinguished  intellect  in 
the  blind,  86-88,  and  notes,  schools 
and  asylums  for  the  blind,  88.  the 
school  in  St.  George's  fields,  ib.-9l. 
basket-making,  89.  mat-making,  90. 
rug-making,  91.  remarkable  dex- 
terity, ib.  alleged  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing colours  by  the  touch,  ib., 
note,  need  of  a  greater  variety  of 
books  for  the  blind,  92,  93. 

Bliss  (Dr,  about  1788-1857),  Astrono- 
mer Royal  and  Savilian  Professor  at 
Oxford,  xci.  323. 

Blomfield  (Charles  James,  Bishop  of 
London,  1786-1857),  countenances 
the  Tractarian  movement,  Ixxxi. 
534. 

his  part  in  the  proceedings  in 

the  House  of  Lords  on  the  debate  on 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sis- 
ter, xcvii.  320.     inconsistency  of  his 
course,  322. 
his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the 


chaplaincy  at   Madeira,  xcviii.  320. 

insubordination  of    the   Tractarians 

towards  him,  ib.,  321. 
his     Apparatus      Criticus     of 

-^schylus,  c.  83.     disparagement  of, 

in  Hermann's  .^Dschylus,  86. 
Bloomfield.  (Robert,    1766-1823),    the 

labourer  poet,   quotation    from    on 
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the  defjraded  position  of  the  labourer, 
xcii.  95. 

Bliicher  (Field-mnrshal,  1742-1819), 
his  early  relations  with  Stein,  ciii. 
109.  his  project  for  an  advance  on 
Paris  in  1813,  131. 

his  victories  on  the  Katzbach, 

cvii.  G2.     his  daring  movement  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Leipzic,  64. 

his   important   services   in   the 


campaign  of  1813,  cviii.  47.  his  re 
treat  into  Silesia,  56.  defeats  Mac- 
donald,  ib. 

defective  position  taken  up   by 

him  at  Ligny,  ex.  211. 

Blume  (Chretien  Albert,  b.  1794),  his 
strictures  on  Baron  von  Zach's  notice 
of  Mezzofanti,  ci.  50,  51. 

Blumenbach  ( Johann  Friederich,  1752- 
1837),  his  classification  of  the  skulls 
of  different  races,  Ixxxviii-  434. 

Boa  Vista,  island  of  (16°  2'  N.,  23°  58' 
W.),  xcviii.  207.  epidemic  at,  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
"Eclair,"  210.  consequent  alarm 
and  distress,  211. 

Boccaccio  (Giovanni,  1313-1375), 
beauty  of  his  style,  Ixxxii.  295. 

Bodleian  Library,  catalogue  of,  xcii. 
383. 

coins  in,  civ.  187. 

Bodley  (Sir  Thomas,  1544-1612),  his 
exclusion  of  plays  from  the  library 
founded  by  him  at  Oxford,  cix.  202. 

Body  and  Mind.  See  Mental  Physi- 
ology. 

Boeckh  (Professor,  b.  1785),  his  lec- 
tures, Ixxxiii.  238.  his  account  of 
the  supply  of  corn  at  Athens,  353. 

Bceotia  (38°  18'  K,  23°  22'  E.),  coinage 
of,  civ.  168. 

Boers,  the,  their  treatment  of  the 
Kafirs,  c.  119.  their  expeditions 
beyond  the  border,  120. 

Bogussa,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  his 
relations  with  the  Teutonic  knights, 
cviii.  200,  201. 

Bohemia  (49°  50'  K,  14°  0'  E.),  smug- 
gling in,  Ixxxii.  350. 

its  incorporation  into  the  German 

empire  a  subject  of  dispute,  Ixxxviii. 
250. 

suppression    of  Protestantism 

in,  xcviii.  5.  severities  in  the  reign 
of  Maria  Theresa,  9. 

Boileau,  Nicholas  (1636-1711),  urges 
Moiiere  to  leave  the  stage,  Ixxxii. 
182. 

personality  of  bis  earlier  satires, 

Ixxxv.  90. 


Bokhara  (the  Ameer  of),  his  confession 
of  the  murder  of  Colonel  Stoddart 
and  Captain  Conolly,  Ixxxii.  133. 

(39°52'N.,  64°  3' E.)  becomes 


a  subject  of  interest  to  European 
politicians,  Ixxxii.  136.  slave  market 
at,  lb.  its  wealth  and  importance, 
137.  etiquette  of  presentations  at 
the  court  of,  140.  the  Ameer's  letter 
to  Queen  Victoria,  141, 156.  Colonel 
Stoddart's  reception  at,  142.  news 
arrives  of  the  disasters  in  Cabool  and 
Affghanistan,  143.  Lord  Auck- 
land's reply  to  the  Ameer's  letter 
to  the  Queen,  156.  the  Ameer's 
change  of  tone  on  hearing  of  the 
Cabool  insurrection,  159.  the  city 
at  that  time  inaccessible  to  British 
agents,  161.  Captain  Grover's  de- 
mand for  vengeance  upon  the  Ameer, 
168.  proposed  Persian  invasion  of 
Bokhara,  169. 

Boineburg  (Baron  de),  his  patronage  of 
Leibnitz,  Ixxxiv.  8,  9.    his  death,  10. 

Boisil,  of  Melrose  (d.  1543),  his  last 
days,  Ixxxii.  305. 

Boleyn  (Anne,  1507-1536),  Henry 
VIII.'s  letters  to,  cviii.  223.  her 
cognizance  of  his  intrigue  with  her 
sister  Mary,  225.  her  antipathy  to 
More,  246.  Mr  Froude's  view  of  her 
character,  ib.     her  trial,  247. 

Bolingbroke  (Henry  St.  John,  Viscount, 
1672-1751),  the  author  of  the  Act 
restoring  lay  patronage  in  Scotland, 
Ixxxi.  495.  his  public  life  and  fame 
with  posterity,  Ixxxix.  138.  his  style, 
ib.  his  policy,  1 39.  his  negotiations 
with  Torcy,  140.  author  of  the  Act 
whereby  the  system  of  patronage 
was  restored  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
Ixxxix.  473.  illegality  of  the  Act, 
475. 

leads  the  opposition  against  Sir 


Robert  Walpole,  xc.  96. 

his  dissertation  on  parties,  xc. 


257. 

advanced  age  attained  by  him, 

cv.  67. 

Bomarsund,  in  the  Baltic,  fortifications 
of,  cii.  217.  siege  of,  and  easy  cap- 
ture, 218.  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  siege,  219. 

Bombay  (18°  56'  N.,  72°  53'  E.),  re- 
turns of  tonnage  at,  Ixxxiv.  470. 

tenure   of  by  the  East  India 

Company,  xcviii.  47.  population  and 
laws,  ib.  "  cases  "  recorded  by  Sir 
Erskine  Perry,  ib.  (See  Ferry^  Sir 
JSrskine.)     the  Parsees  at,  50,  51. 
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Bonald  (Vicomte  de,  1754-1840),  letters 

of  the  Comte  de  Maistre  to,  xcvi.  321. 

his  character  compared  with  that  of 

de  Maistre,  323. 
Bonaventura  (Saint,  d.  1274),  biogra- 

grapher  of  St.  Francis,  Ixxxvi.  31, 32. 

his  character  of  the  Saint,  35.     his 

complaints  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 

Franciscans,  39. 
Bones,  earthy  matter  in,  analogous  to 

the  inorganic  part  of  plants,  Ixxxi. 

118. 
their  value  as  manure,  Ixxxi.  98. 

importation  of,  and  demand  for,  99. 
importance  of,  as  manure,  Ixxxvi. 


452.  their  value  as  an  application  to 
dairy  land,  453.  chemical  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  454. 

of  Saints,  pretended  discoveries 


of,  Ixxxv.  315 

Bonham  (Sir  Samuel  George,  1803- 
1855),  his  interview  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Chinese  rebellion,  cii.  362. 

Boniface,  (St.  [Wilfrid],  d.  754),  early 
history  of,  Ixxxix.  9.  his  unsuc(;ess- 
ful  mission  to  Friesland,  ib.  his  mis- 
sionary labours  in  Northern  Germany, 
10.  his  promotion  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  ib.  his  martyrdom,  11.  his 
character  and  services  to  Christianity, 
ib. 

Boniface  VIII.  (Pope,  1294,  d.  1303), 
his  denunciation  of  Conradin,  ciii.466. 

Bonnet  (1720-1793)  on  the  immortality 
of  brutes,  xcv.  57. 

Books,  the  sale  of,  injuriously  affected 
by  book  clubs  and  subscription  li- 
braries, xcvi.  451. 

Boothia  (71°  30'  N.,  95°  0'  W.),  dis- 
covery of,  xcviii.  360. 

Bopp  (Professor  F.,  b.  1791),  his  com- 
parative grammar  of  eight  languages, 
xciv.  310.  object  of  his  work,  317. 
on  the  phonetic  system  of  the  Arian 
languages,  318.  his  analysis  of  de- 
clensions, 320.  contents  of  his  first 
volume,  321.  numerals  and  their 
accents,  ib.  322.  the  second  volume, 
323.  pronouns,  ib.  on  the  conju- 
gation of  verbs,  324, 

Bordeaux  (44°  50'  N.,  0°  34'  W.),  court 
of  the  Black  Prince  at,  xcii.  164. 

Borgia  (Lucrezia),  xciv.  359. 

Borgo,  victory  of  the  Corsican  patriots 
at,  ci.  466. 

Boris  (d.  1605),  a  Russian  usurper,  ci. 
515. 

Borneman  (Dr.  Wilhelm,  b.  1794),  his 
conduct  in  the  censorship  of  the 
Pruosian  press,  Ixxxiii.  235 


Borneo  (4°  57'  N.,  114°  58'  E.),  arrival 
of  Mr.  Brooke  at,  Ixxxiv.  149.  its 
situation,  climate,  and  fertility  of  soil, 
ib.  150.  the  inhabitants,  ib.  preva- 
lence of  piracy,  152.  poisoned  ar- 
rows, ib.  oppression  of  the  Dyaks 
by  the  Malays,  153.  mode  of  con- 
ducting war,  156.  expeditions  against 
the  pirates,  160,  162.  inveterate  ha- 
bits of  piracy,  163.  renewed  dis- 
turbances, 165. 

climate  of,  Ixxxviii.  93. 

Sir  James  Brooke's  arrival  at, 


xcvi.  66.  Dutch  claim  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  70.  discovery 
of  coal  in,  93.  capabilities  of  the 
country,  94. 

Bornu  (11°  0'  N.,  14°  0'  E.),  empire  of, 
cix.  380.  alleged  antiquity  of  its 
history,  ib. 

Bosio  (Anthonio,  d.  1629),  his  explora- 
tions of  the  Roman  catacombs,  cix. 
91.     his  '  Roma  Sotteranea,'  ib.  92. 

Bosnia  (44°  0'  N.,  18°  0'  E.),  the  insur- 
rection in,  of  1850,  xcix.  294.  Ma- 
hometanism  in,  300. 

Bosphorus,  kingdom  of,  cii.  95,  96. 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Mithri- 
dates,  97.  kingdom  of  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  103. 

its  history  derived  from  coins, 


civ.  163. 
Bossuet  (Jacques  Benigne,  1627-1704), 

on  the  marriage  of  St.  Francis  and 

Poverty,  xcvi.  10. 
his   declaration   against   Papal 

encroachments,  ciii.  457.     principles 

asserted  by  him,  472. 

Memoirs  of,  by  the  Abbe  Le 


E 


Dieu,  cvii.  194.  his  birth  and  edu- 
cation, 195.  goes  to  Paris,  196.  his 
studies,  ib.  197.  purity  of  his  life, 
197.  his  feelings  towards  the  Pro- 
testants, 199.  influence  of  Jansenism 
on  him,  201.  his  studies  at  Metz, 
202.  commences  preaching  at  Paris, 
ib.  his  celebrity,  203.  his  mode  of 
preparing  his  sermons,  ib.  his  ap- 
pearance  and   manner   of   delivery, 

204.  imperfect  published  sermons, 
ib.   205.      his   '  Oraisons   Funebres,* 

205.  his  sermon  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  of  England, 

206.  his  picture  of  Cromwell,*  207. 
his  funeral  sermon  on  the  Princess 
Henrietta  Anne  of  England,  ib.  208. 
funeral  sermon  on  the  great  Conde, 
208.  his  style  contrasted  with  that 
of  Demosthenes,  209.  appointed  in- 
structor of  the  Dauphin,  210.     his 
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admiration  for  Homer,  ib.  his  mas- 
tery of  classical  learning,  ib.  trea- 
tises composed  by  him  for  the  use 
of  the  Dauphin,  ib.  his  views  on 
philosophy,  211.  adopts  the  views 
of  Descartes,  ib.  212.  on  free  will, 
213.  his  political  theory,  ib.  his 
definition  of  Royalty,  ib.  his  dis- 
course on  universal  history,  214,  215. 
failure  of  his  efforts  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Dauphin,  216.  his  part  in 
the  retirement  of  Louis  XIV.'s  mis- 
tresses, La  Valliere  and  the  Duchess 
de  Montespan,  ib.  his  domestic  es- 
tablishment, ib.  appointed  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  217.  President  of  the 
Assembly  of  1682,  ib.  his  sermon  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  218. 
his  politic  course,  ib.  labours  of  his 
latter  years,  219.  his  treatises  against 
Protestantism,  220.  correspondence 
with  Leibnitz,  ib.  his  alleged  share 
in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  221.  his  eulogy  of  the 
measure,  222.  his  controversy  with 
mysticism,  ib.  223.  discussion  with 
Fenelon,  224.  his  hostility  against 
him,  225.  their  characters  contrasted, 
226.  his  latter  days,  227.  labours 
in  his  diocese,  ib.  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain the  appointment  of  his  nephew 
as  his  successor,  ib.  sufferings  of  his 
last  illness  at  Paris,  228.  conduct 
of  his  relations,  ib.  his  death,  229. 
results  of  his  career,  230.  his  cour- 
tiership,  ib.  his  character  contrasted 
with  that  of  Milton,  231. 

Boston,  U.  S.  (42°  20^  N.,  71°  54'  W.). 
population  of,  xcviii.  172.  public 
schools  at,  174,  175.  heavy  expen- 
diture on  education,  176.  simulta- 
taneous  progress  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, ib.  public  library  founded  by 
Mr.  Bates,  179. 

— = taxation  for  education  at,  c.  248. 

■ disturbances  in,  on  the  Fugitive 

Slave  Law,  civ.  582. 

Boswell  (James,  1740-1795),  his  ob- 
jection to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  Ixxxiii.  75. 

his  testimony  to  Hume,  Ixxxv. 
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his  account  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Lady  Grange,  Ixxxv.  464. 

his  inability  to  appreciate  Gold- 


smith, Ixxxviii.  214. 

his   'Visit  to  Corsica,'  ci.  459. 


the  fame  of  Johnson,  cv.  457.  undue 
depreciation  of  him,  458.  his  letters 
to  Temple,  ib.  mode  in  which  they 
were  recovered,  459.  their  manifest 
genuineness,  ib.  editorial  errors,  2&., 
460.  extracts  from  his  note- book, 
edited  by  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  ib. 
his  birth  and  early  education,  461. 
his  first  letter  to  Temple,  ib.  his 
account  of  his  studies  and  tastes,  ib. 
his  efforts  to  attain  a  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  English,  462.  the  third 
letter,  ib.  deterioration  of  character, 
ib.  his  correspondence  with  the  Hon. 
Andrew  Erskine,  463.  makes  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Johnson,  464. 
Johnson's  advice  to  him  in  regard  to 
study,  ib.  his  restlessness,  465.  his 
expedition  to  Corsica,  ib.  publishes 
his  journal,  ib.  his  correspondence 
with  Lord  Chatham,  ib.  his  conver- 
sation with  Paoli,  466.  ridiculous 
manifestation  of  his  zeal  for  Corsica, 
i6.,467.  his  love  affairs,  467.  amusing 
letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Temple, 
468.  unsuccessful  courtship,  469. 
various  matrimonial  schemes,  470. 
his  marriage,  471.     his  gallantry,  ib., 

473.  his  expectations  of  patronage, 

474.  quarrels  with  Lord  Lonsdale, 
ib.  475.     practises  at  the  English  bar, 

475.  his  ill  success,  ib.  joke  played 
upon  him  when  intoxicated,  ib.  his 
'  Life  of  Johnson,'  476.  its  success, 
477.  his  habit  of  intoxication,  ib. 
his  death,  478,  value  of  his  letters, 
ib.  his  prejudice  against  Gibbon  and 
Adam  Smith,  ib.  compared  with  his 
father,  Lord  Auchinleck,  479.  story 
of  his  joining  in  breaking  his  father  s 
windows,  480.  good  sayings  by  him, 
26.,  481.  Macaulay's  view  of  his  cha- 
racter, 482.  his  intellectual  power, 
notwithstanding  his  silliness,  483. 
Carlyle's  character  of  him,  484.  his 
good  and  bad  qualities,  ib.  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
friends,  485 .  his  social  qualities,  486. 
his  apt  illustrations,  ib.  Macaulay's 
summary  of  the  merits  of  his  Life  of 
Johnson,  493. 

his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  cvi. 


his  interviews  with  Paoli,  ib.  returns 
to  England,  461.  I 
his  work  the  main  support  of 


478. 
his  hostility  to  Baretti,  ex.  333. 

Dr.  Campbell's  account  of  him,  334. 
'  Boswelliana,'    cv.    460-471.      family 

anecdotes  contained  therein,  47  9-481. 
Botany,  geographical,  recent  origin  of 

the  science  of,  civ.  490,  491.     rapid 

development  thereof,  and  extensive 
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speculations,  492.  means  of  migra- 
tion and  multiplication  of  plants,  495. 
area  of  species,  496.  obstacles  to 
dissemination,  ih.  cultivated  and  in- 
digenous plants,  z7;.,  497.  specula- 
tions on  the  mode  of  creation  of  plants, 
ih.  the  theory  of  successive  deve- 
lopment, ih.  antiquity  of  existing 
species,  498.  the  theory  of  the  unity 
of  the  centres  of  specific  creation,  ih. 
classification  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
extension  of  plants,  499.  tempera- 
ture and  other  meteorological  ele- 
ments, 500.  special  requirements  of 
plants,  501.  soil,  ib.  pre-occupa- 
tion  of  the  ground,  ih.  mode  in  which 
species  were  disseminated,  502.  mode 
in  which  islands  received  their  vege- 
tation, 503.  extension  of  the  area 
by  the  agency  of  man,  ih.  rapid  na- 
turalisation of  foreign  plants,  504. 
conclusions  drawn  from  names  of 
plants  not  satisfactory,  505,  506.  un- 
accountable difficulty  of  naturalising 
some  species,  507.  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  extinction  of  species,  ih. 
the  doctrine  of  the  preservation  of 
seeds  in  the  earth,  508.  the  evidence 
not  satisfactory,  509.  difficulties  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  cultivated 
species  of  plants,  510.  hypothesis  on 
the  subject,  zZ>.,  511.  question  of  the 
origin  of  wheat,  512-516.  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  genera,  517. 
importance  of  systematic  botany,  518. 

Bo-tree,  the,  of  Ceylon,  ex.  343. 

Botta  (1766-1837),  on  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Savoy,  xc.  223. 

Bottiger,  the  discoverer  of  the  process 
of  making  Dresden  china,  civ.  406 

Boufflers  (Madame  la  Marquise  de, 
1724-1787),  her  pj^tronage  of  Hume, 
Ixxxv.  50. 

Bouillet  (M.  d.  1800),  his  arrangement 
of  Bacon's  works,  cvi.  295,  296,  318 

Boulogne  (50°  44'  N.,  1°  35'  E.),  the 
harjaour  enlarged  and  deepened  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  xcviii. 
253. 

■ Nelson's  attack  on,  cvii.  372. 

Bourbons — elevation  of  their  house 
under  Louis  XIV.,  Ixxxix.  147. 


Bourienne  (M.  de,  1769-1834),  French 
agent  for  the  sale  of  licenses  to  evade 
the  continental  system,  c.  217. 
Bourmont  (Marshal,  1773-1846),  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
expedition  to  Algiers,  cvi.  94. 
Bourne    (Vincent,  d.  1747),    usher  in 

Westminster  School,  Ixxxi.  51. 
BouteniefF     (M.),    Russian    envoy   at 
Bokhara  —  his   kindness  to  Colonel 
Stoddart,  Ixxxii.  142.     his  departure 
from  Bokhara,  143.     Colonel  Stod- 
dart's   residence  in  his   house,  156. 
his    despatch,    complaining    of    the 
Ameer's  conduct  to  the  English  offi- 
cers, 160. 
Bouveer  (M.,  Bishop  of  Mans),  his  '  In- 
stitutiones   Theologicse,'  Ixxxi.  421. 
a   Jesuitical   compendium,   ih.     ex- 
amples of  his  treatment  of  various 
subjects,   422.     his   dissertation   on 
angels,  ih.     a  specimen  of  French 
classical  education,  423. 
Bow  Street,  the  police  court  of,  estab- 
lished, xcvi.  2. 
Bowen  (George  Ferguson),  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Corfu,  xcvii.  584. 

his  diary,  ci.  193.     his  chapters 

on  Mount  Athos,  ih.     See  Athos. 
Bowes   (Sir  Jeremy),  English  ambas- 
sador to  Moscow,  ci.  513. 
Bowes  (Paul),  editor  of  Sir  Simonds 
d'Ewes'  Journals  of  the  Parliaments 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ixxxiv.  82. 
Bowles  (Rear  Admiral),  his  pamphlet 
on  national  defence,  xcvi.  195.     ex- 
poses the  incapacity  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  ib. 
'Bowley  (Sir  Joseph'),   in  Dickens's 

'Chimes,'  Ixxxi.  186. 
Bowood,  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe — anecdotes    of   conversations 
at,  preserved  in  Moore's  diary>  xcix. 
515,  516. 
Bowring  (Sir  John,  b.  1792),  British 
envoy  in  China — his  report  on  foreign 
trade,  Ixxxv.  453.     his  dispute  with 
Yeh  at  Canton,  cv.  521. 
■ his  conduct  to  the  Chinese  au- 


Bourdaloue  (Louis,  1632-1704),  his 
style  of  oratory,  cvii.  209; 

his  sermon,  '  Sur  la  fete  de  Notre 

Dame  des  Anges/  Ixxxvi.  29. 

Eourdillon  (Jacob),  a  French  Protes- 
tant preacher  in  London,  xcix.  486. 

Bourdon  de  rOise,his  death  at  Cayenne, 
xcv.  316. 


'thorities,  cvii.  543. 

Bowyer  (George,  D.C.L.),  his  testi- 
mony respecting  the  Austrian  mis- 
government  of  Lombardy,  Ixxxviii. 
152. 

Bowyer  (Sir  Thomas),  his  qualified  as- 
sent to  the  declaration  in  favour  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  Ixxxiv.  95. 

Boxer  (Admiral),  complaints  of  his  con- 
duct at  Constantinople,  cii.  291.    his 
death,  292. 
e2 
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Boyle  (Robert,  1627-1691),  his  com- 
munications with  Newton  on  alchemy, 
ciii.  514,  515. 

Boyle,  head  of  the  Irish  party  in  1753, 
cviii.  497. 

Boyne  (53°  44'  N".,  6°  15'  W.),  battle 
ofthe,  cv.  156-158. 

Bracton  (Henry  de,  13th  century), 
value  of  his  book  on  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  England,  Ixxxiii.  293. 

Bradbury  (Mr.),  his  method  of  '  Nature 
Printing'  of  botanical  specimens,  civ. 
504. 

Bradford,  in  Yorkshire  (53°  47'  N., 
1°  45'  W.),  woollen  trade  of,  xc.  150. 

Bradford  (Mr.),  his  essay  on  North 
American  monuments,  Ixxxiii.  146. 

Bradley  (James,  d.  1762),  Astronomer 
Royal,  xci.  320.  his  discoveries,  321. 
his  instruments,  322.  his  observa- 
tions, ib. 

Brahmins,  the,  xcviii.  41  ;  cvii.  35. 

Brain  the,  development  of,  in  the  foetus, 
Ixxxii.  81. 

anatomy  of,  ciii.  435.     state  of 

during  sleep,  446.     diseases  of,  449. 

Braintree  (51°  52'  N.,  0°  32' E.),  church 
rate  case  of,  c.  319.  its  duration, 
322,  and  note,  scene  in  Braintree 
church,  324. 

church  rate  case  of,  cix.  68. 

Brandenburgh  (53°  32' N.,  13°  28'E.), 
Electorate  of,  its  first  establishment, 
Ixxxvi.  159.  growth  of  its  power, 
Ixxxviii.  254.     its  origin,  260. 

rise  of  the  power  of,  ex.  380 


Brazil  (10°  0'  S.,  52°  0'  W.),  increased 
price  of  slaves  in,  consequent  on  the 
British  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  xcii.  24G.  uncul- 
tivated land  in,  247. 

extinction  of  the  slave  trade  in, 


the  Reformation  in,  381.     the  Land- 
tag, ib. 

Brandes,  Dr.,  H.B.C.,  his  refutation  of 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Holzmann  respect- 
ing the  Celts  and  Germans,  cviii.  174. 

Brandis  (Professor,  b.  1790),  on  the 
systematic  purpose  in  the  dialogues 
of  Plato,  Ixxxvii.  329. 

Brandywine,  the  (North  America),  bat- 
tle of,  Ixxxiii.  186. 

Bravo,  Don  Luis  Gonzalez,  leader  of 
the  party  of  Young  Spain,  Ixxxiv. 
189.  his  failure  as  Prime  Minister, 
190. 

Braxfield,  a  Scottish  Judge,  his  clia- 
racter,  by  Lord  Cockburn,  cv.  234. 
instance  of  his  brutality,  235.  his 
conduct  on  the  trials  for  sedition,  236. 
his  charge,  237,  note. 

Braxted,  Great.     See  Great  JBraxted. 

Braybrooke  (Richard,  Lord),  his  edition 
of  Pepys'  Diary,  xc.  551.  enlarged 
edition,  ib.  passages  suppressed  by 
him  in  the  two  editions,  557. 


cviii.  576. 

slave  grown  sugar  in,  cix.  445. 

Breadalbane  (John  Campbell,  Earl  of), 
employed  by  William  III.  in  the 
pacification  of  the  Highlands,  cv. 
171. 

Breda  (51°  35'  N.,  4°  46'  E.),  treaty  of 
(1667),  c.  209. 

Bremen  (53°  4'  N.,  8°  48'  E.),  emi- 
gration from  to  America,  c.  256. 

Brereton  (Rev.  C.  D.),  his  address  in 
support  of  missionary  establishments 
at  Sarawak,  Ixxxiv.  166. 

Brescia  (45°  32'  N.,  10°  13'  E.),  insur- 
rection in,  against  the  Austrians, 
xciii.  512.  taken  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence, 513. 

Breslau  (51°  5'  N.,  17°  4'E.),  peace  of, 
xc.  98. 

Brewster  (Sir  David,  b.  1781),  proceed- 
ings to  expel  him  from  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  United  College,  St.  An- 
drews, as  a  seceder  from  the  Scottish 
Church,  Ixxxi.  475-492. 

his  'Life  of  Newton,'  Ixxxiv. 

43.     his  statements  regarding  Leib- 
nitz, 44. 

his  conviction  of  Watt's  claim 


to  the  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  water,  Ixxxvii.  80-84.  his  system 
of  isothermal  curves,  220. 

his  answer  to  the  '  Plurality  of 


Worlds,'  cii.  444.     extracts  from,  ib. 
445. 

his  '  Life  of  Newton,'  ciii.  499, 


510.  letters  published  by  him,  513. 
proofs  adduced  by  him  of  Newton's 
pursuit  of  alchemy,  515.  on  the  pro- 
posals made  for  Newton's  advance- 
ment to  the  provostship  of  King's 
College,  ciii.  518.  on  the  publication 
by  Baily  of  the  disputes  between 
Newton  and  Flamsteed,  52 L  new 
materials  on  the  subject  published  by 
him,  522.  general  character  of  his 
work,  534. 

his  researches  on  light,  civ.  328, 


329,  331. 

on  the  optical  doctrines  of  Aqui- 

lonius,  cviii.  451,  note,  his  'Treatise 
on  Optics,'  452.  his  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  binocular  pictures, 
459.  on  the  causes  of  the  perception 
of  the   solidity   of   an   object,   465. 
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his  depreciation  of  Professor  Wheat- 
stone's  discoveries,  473. 

Brialmont  (M.),  his  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  ex.  192.  his  estimate 
of  him  as  a  general,  193.  on  the 
Duke's  early  promotion,  199.  on 
the  divisions  between  the  French 
generals  opposed  to  him,  200.  on 
the  battle  of  Assaye,  202.  on  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  208.  on  the 
critical  loss  of  time  by  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo,  212. 

Bribery,  Parliamentary.  See  Parlia- 
ment. 

Bridgeman  (Sir  Orlando,  1608-1674), 
his  failure  as  Lord  Chancellor,  Ixxxiii. 
283. 

Bridges,  suspension,  Ixxxix.  61.  tu- 
bular, 63,  64. 

military,  importance  and  an- 
tiquity of,  xcviii.  448,  449.  bridges 
in  the  middle  ages,  450. 

pontoon  bridges.  See  Pon- 
toons, the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
bridge  over  the  Adour,  xcviii.  470- 

472.  flying    bridges,    472.      rafts, 

473.  timber  suitable,  ib.  casks, 
475.  skins,  476.  bridges  on  tres- 
tles, 477.  instances  of  failure  and 
success,  478-480.  restoration  of 
broken  arches,  481.  the  bridge  of 
Almeida,  482.  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
483.  modes  of  forming  temporary 
bridges,  484.  suspension  bridges, 
485.  restoration  of  the  bridge  of 
Trajan  at  Alcantara,  ib.  488. 

Bridgewater  Canal,  its  construction, 
Ixxxiv.  480.  its  competition  with 
the  new  railway,  484. 

Brie  (Mademoiselle  de),  her  connection 
with  Moliere,  Ixxxii.  176,  177.  her 
theatrical  fame,  177,  and  note,  her 
care  of  Moliere  in  his  illness,  182. 

Brienne,  Hume's  opinion  of,  Ixxxv.  55. 

Brienne,  battle  of,  cii.  336. 

Briggs  (General),  on  the  composition 
of  the  native  army  in  India,  xcvii. 
206.  on  the  deterioration  of  the  na- 
tive troops,  208,  209.  on  the  im- 
policy of  selecting  Mahomedans  and 
high  caste  men  for  recruits,  213. 

on  the  taxation  of  India,  cvii. 

24. 

Bright  (Mr.  John,  b.  1811),  his  pro- 
posed remedy  for  Irish  distress,  xci. 
24. 

■ on  the  evils  of  church  rate  dis- 
putes, c.  325.  his  objection  to  the 
plan  of  registering,  as  a  ticketing  of 
dissenters,  339. 


Briscall  (Mr.),  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 

Wellington,  xcviii.  239. 
Brissac  (L.  H.  T.,  Due  de,  1734-1792), 

his  policy,  cv.  35. 
Brissot  (Jean  Pierre,  d.  1793),  leader 

of  the  Girondins,  Ixxxvii.  12. 
Britain,  ancient,  coinage  of,  in  imitation 

of  Greek  models,  civ.  165,  188. 

the  Saxon  conquest  of,  xciii. 


86. 


destruction  of  Roman  monu- 
ments in,  xciv.  177,  178.  prosperity 
of,  under  the  Romans,  182.  dispo- 
sition of  the  legions,  185.  various 
races  of  the  Roman  military  colo- 
nists, 186-188.  traces  of  the  worship 
of  Mithras,  1 89.  absence  of  all  trace 
of  Christianity  in  Roman  Britain, 
190.  condition  under  the  Romans, 
199,  200.  Saxon  settlements  on  the 
east  coast,  201. 

isolation  of  the  Roman  colonists 

in,  cv,  497.  use  of  Italian  architec- 
ture in,  ib. 

earliest  mention  of  in  history, 

cviii.  168.  ancient  trade  in  tin,  169. 
the  expedition  of  Julius  C£esar,  170. 
Dr.  Holzmann's  opinions  respecting 
the  race  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
172,  173. 

Britain,  Great.     See  Great  Britain. 

British  legislation,  its  unjust  partiality 
to  landowners,  Ixxxi.  23. 

British  Museum,  the  octavo  catalogue 
of  printed  books,  xcii.  372.  com- 
mencement of  a  new  catalogue,  373. 
labours  of  Mr.  Panizzi,  ib.  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  374-376. 
the  reading  room,  377.  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission,  ib.  378. 
question  as  to  the  fullness  requisite 
in  the  catalogue,  378,  379.  conflict- 
ing evidence  on  long  or  short  titles 
of  books,  380.  mode  of  cataloguing 
initialled  works,  389.  cross  refer- 
ences, 390.  anonymous  works,  391. 
question  of  printing  the  catalogue, 
392,  393.  plan  for  a  universal  cata- 
logue, 394.  its  extent,  395.  the 
Grenville  Library,  397. 

want  of  space  in  the  library  of. 


xcvii.  37. 

documents  in,  relating  to  the 


French  Protestant  emigration,  xcix. 
461. 

rare    coins    in,   civ.  171,    178. 


catalogue  of  Greek  coins  in,  187. 

collection  of  Syriac  manuscripts 


in,  cv.  434. 

library  of,  thoughts  suggested 
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by,  cix.  201.  value  of  books  once 
rejected  as  worthless,  202.  books 
valued  for  their  rarity,  203.  col- 
lection of  American  literature,  204. 
collection  of  works  on  natural  history, 
ih.  universality  of  the  library,  205. 
number  of  volumes  compared  with 
those  of  other  great  libraries,  206. 
system  of  purchases,  208.  defi- 
ciencies supplied,  i6.,  209.  deficiency 
of  common  books,  209.  rate  of  in- 
crease, 210.  arrangements  for  the 
convenience  of  readers,  and  classifi- 
cation of  books,  ih.  provision  for 
expansion,  211.  the  new  reading- 
room,  ih.  admirable  arrangements 
for  the  convenience  of  readers,  212, 

213.  increasing  number  of  readers, 

214.  character  of  the  books  called 
for,  ih.  lady  readers,  ih.  suggested 
establishment  of  secondary  libraries, 

215.  the  new  catalogue,  217.  su- 
periority of  the  alphabetical  method, 
218.  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  work,  219.  labour  bestowed 
on  the  correct  description  of  the 
books,  220.  anonymous  pamphlets, 
ih.     difficulty  of  correct  cataloguing, 

221.  high  qualifications  of  the  as- 
sistants employed,  ih.     rules  adopted, 

222.  increased  fullness  of  the  parts 
lately  executed,  223.  the  catalogue 
the  best  authority  for  the  names  and 

■  descriptions  of  books,  ih.     principle 
of  arrangement  of  words,  224.     pro- 
portion of  works  referring  to  certain 
eminent  authors,  225.     the  library 
supposed  to  contain  about  one  fourth 
of  extant  literature,   ih.      mode   of 
multiplying  and  mounting  the  entries,  j 
ih.     question  of  printing  the  cata- 1 
logue,  ih.,  226.     proposed  removal  ofi 
the  natural  history  departments,  226.  i 
British  sovereign,  his  constitutional  po- : 
sition,  Ixxxi.  40.     his  power  of  ere-  j 
ating  peers,  41.     his  former  power  of, 
creating  boroughs,  42.  j 

*  Briton,    The,'   title   of   a  newspaper 
conducted  by  Smollett,  and  patro- j 
nised  by  Lord  Bute,  Ixxxi.  68.  ; 

Britons,  their  resistance  to  the  Saxons, 

Ixxxii.  386. 
Broad  Church  party,  the,  xcviii.  330. 
its  tenets,  ife.,  33 1 .  Dr.  Arnold,  331. 
its  labours  in  promoting  secular  edu- 
cation, 332.  other  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  poor,  ih.  theo- 
retical and  antitheoretical  sections  of 
the  party,  333.  its  toleration,  ih. 
learned  members  of  the  party,  334. 


its  want  of  organisation,  ih.  danger 
to  which  its  system  leads,  335,  336. 
Brodie,  Sir  B.,  on  the  spontaneous  de- 
velopment of  ideas,  ciii.  433.  on  the 
effects  of  want  of  sleep,  446.  on 
instinct  and  reason,  450. 
Broglie,  Due  de,  his  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  in  the  French 
West  India  Islands,  Ixxxiii.  76,  78, 
note. 

his  speech  on  the  policy  of  France 

towards  Spain,  Ixxxv.  498,  518. 
Broglie,  Comte  de,  military  command- 
ant of  the  Cevennes,  civ.  135.     de- 
feated by  the  Camisards,  136. 
Brondsted  (Chevalier),  brings  to  Eng- 
land the  bronzes  of  Siris,  cv.  508. 
Bronte    (Charlotte,    1816-1855),    her 
novels,  cvi.  153.     exaggerated  por- 
traits in  her  novels,  154. 
Brooke  (Sir  James,  b.  1803),  his  jour- 
nal of  proceedings  in  Borneo,  Ixxxiv. 
147.     his  chivalrous  and  imaginative 
character,  148.     his   ardent   aspira- 
tions, 149.    his  birth,  ib.    his  services 
under  the  East  India  Company,  ib. 
his  designs,  ih.      arrives  at  Borneo, 
ih.     his  account  of  the  good  and  bad 
qualities   of  the   Malays,   151.     his 
account   of    the   oppression   of    the 
Dyaks  by  the  Malays  in  Sarawak, 
153,    154.      his     negotiations    with 
Muda   Hassim,  Rajah   of  Sarawak, 
156.     aids  him  in  war,  157.     estab- 
lishes   trade,   ih.       Sarawak    ceded 
to    him,   ih.      his    Code    of    Laws, 
158.     his  noble  sentiments,  ih.     in- 
security of  his  position,  ih.     his  es- 
tablishment,  159.     accompanies  the 
expeditions  against  the  pirates,  160, 
162.     his  speech  to  the  Malays,  163. 
appointed  British  agent  in  Borneo, 
164.      precarious    position    (1846), 
165. 

his  account  of  the  execution  of 

pirates,  Ixxxviii.  72,  73.  his  estab- 
lishment at  Sarawak,  88.  his  journal, 
93. 

his  arrival  in  Borneo,  xcvi.  QQ. 

his  personal  influence,  76,  84.  his 
early  life,  ^5.  serves  in  the  Burmese 
war,  86.  delayed  in  returning  to 
India  from  England,  ih.  resigns  his 
commission,  ih.  visits  China,  ih.  his 
unsuccessful  voyage  to  the  Indian 
Seas,  87.  voyage  in  the  '  Royalist,* 
88.  arrives  at  Sarawak,  ih.  object 
of  his  voyage,  ih.  accepts  the  go- 
vernment, 89.  his  measures  against 
the  pirates,  90. 
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Brooke  (Fulke  Greville,  Lord,  1554- 
1628),  imaginary  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by 
Landor,  Ixxxiii.  492. 

Brooke  (Mr.),  his  application  of  pho- 
tography to  the  registration  of  mag- 
netic observations,  xci.  339,  353. 

Brooks  (Mr.),  his  attack  on  Mr.  Sum- 
ner in  the  American  House  of  Ke- 
presentatives,  civ.  588.  approbation 
of  his  conduct  in  the  South,  592. 

'  Brooks's,'  meeting  of  the  Reform 
party  at,  in  1831,  xcv.  543. 

Brotherton  (Mr.),  return  obtained  by 
him  of  the  sittings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  xcix.  249.  his  complaint 
of  protracted,  sittings,  ib. 

Brougham  and  Vaux  (Henry  Lord,  b. 
1780),  his  work  on  Political  Phi- 
losophy, Ixxxi.  1.  the  work  chiefly 
historical,  2.  his  definitions  of  pure 
monarchies  and  democracies  incon- 
venient, 4,  37.  his  twofold  division 
of  absolute  monarchies,  8.  the  di- 
vision not  convenient,  9.  his  state- 
ment of  the  brutalising  eflfect  of  abso- 
lute monarchies,  ih.  represents  them 
as  peculiarly  inclined  to  war,  10.  his 
definition  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
12.  attributes  to  this  form  of  go- 
vernment extravagance,  the  main- 
tenance of  standing  armies,  centra- 
lisation, the  rule  of  primogeniture, 
and  the  pursuit  of  court  favour,  13. 
his  views  questioned,  16.  his  prefer- 
ence of  the  principle  of  succession 
to  that  of  election,  17.  regards  the 
hereditary  principle  as  a  safeguard 
against  civil  war,  19.  his  definition 
of  'aristocracy,'  21.  his  account  of 
the  vices  of  aristocracy,  22.  of  its 
merits,  24,  25.  his  definition  of  de- 
mocracy, 27.  his  summary  of  its 
merits,  28.  of  its  vices,  30.  his 
summary  of  the  advantages  of  mixed 
governments,  36.  his  canons  of  re- 
presentative government,  38.  his 
view  of  the  British  Constitution,  39. 
creation  of  peers  by  his  advice,  41. 
condemns  peerage  reform,  42.  ex- 
cellencies of  his  work  on  Political 
Philosophy,  45.  law  reforms  proposed 
by  him,  157. 

his  protest  against  the  proceed^ 

ings  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
question  of  privilege,  Ixxxiii.  2.  his 
speech  and  protest  on  the  question 
of  privilege,  34.  shows  the  futility 
of  the  claim  of  privilege,  46. 


Brougham   (Lord),   on  the   origin   of 
evil,  Ixxxiv.  25. 

commission  appointed  at  his  in- 


stance on  criminal  law,  Ixxxv.  480. 
his  letter  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  on 
juvenile  reformatories,  528,  note. 

his   paper   assigning    the    dis- 


covery of  the  composition  of  water 
to  Watt,  Ixxxvii.  81.  repeats  the 
assertion  in  his  'Lives  of  Men  of 
Science,*  83. 

his  efforts  for  law  reform,  xcv. 


117.  his  amendment  of  the  bank- 
rupt laws,  118.  his  testimony  to  the 
character  of  William  IV.,  522.  Mr. 
Roebuck's  depreciation  of  him,  527. 
Mr.  Roebuck's  account  of  his  conduct 
in  the  interview  with  William  IV. 
on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
1831,537,538.  his  'Political  Phi- 
losophy'  on  the  subject  of  the  creation 
of  peers,  547,  548.  his  law  reforms, 
551.  his  attack  on  Canning,  xcvii. 
520.  his  speech  against  the  Holy 
Alliance,  521. 

presents  Haydon's  petition  from 


the  King's  Bench,  xcviii.  548. 

on  the  defects  of  the  system  of 


wording  Acts  of  Parliament,  xcix. 
277.  his  plan  for  a  judicial  court  in 
connection  with  Parliament,  282. 

his  part  in  the  revocation  of  the 


orders  in  council  of  1807  and  1809, 
c.  194. 

resolution  moved   by  him  on 


private  bill  legislation,  ci.  163.  his 
proposal  of  a  board  for  the  investi- 
gation of  private  bills,  184,  185.  his 
efforts  for  the  reform  of  criminal 
procedure,  ci.  532.  his  speech  on 
the  anomalies  of  the  present  system. 
533.  his  division  of  the  subject,  534, 
on  police,  ih.  on  the  want  of  a  public 
prosecutor,  ih.  instances  related  by 
him  in  illustration  of  this  want,  iJ., 
535.  urges  the  increased  frequency 
of  courts  of  trial,  535.  on  prison 
discipline,  536.  touching  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  ih. 

anecdote  of  Pitt  related  by  him, 


ciii.  331,  note,  on  the  motives  of  Pitt 
in  entering  into  the  French  war,  344, 
note. 

his   edition   (jointly  with  Mr. 


Routh),    of    Newton's    '  Principia,' 
ciii.  517. 

the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 


Privy  Council  established  by  him, 
civ.  217,  218. 
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Brou2;liam   (Lord),  advanced  age  at- 
tained by  him,  cv.  67. 

his  defence  of  Leigh  Hunt,  cvi. 

455.     his  character  of  Lord  Tenter- 
den,  462. 

his  various  services  and  claims 


to  gratitude,  cvii.  443.  his  efforts 
for  law  reform,  444.  his  oratory, 
ib.  labour  bestowed  on  his  speeches, 
446.  vehemence  of  his  style,  447. 
his  voice,  ib.  command  of  language, 
ib.  his  declamation,  448.  his  reite- 
ration of  thoughts,  ib.  specimen  of 
his  power  of  unpremeditated  reply, 
449.  his  sarcastic  irony,  450.  pas- 
sages from  his  speech  in  defence  of 
Queen  Caroline,  ib.,  451.  his  bold 
expressions  respecting  the  King,  452. 
peroration  of  his  speech,  ib.  his  de- 
fence of  Williams  at  Durham,  453, 
454.  his  reply  to  Mr.  Peel  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  455.  his  rare 
use  of  metaphors,  ib.  his  speech  on 
the  '  Bedchamber  question,'  456. 
speech  on  the  state  of  the  law,  ib. 
his  power  of  description,  ib.  speech 
on  the  slave  trade  in  1838,  ib. 
speech  on  the  orders  in  council  in 
1812,  457.  his  power  of  illustration, 
ib.  his  invective  against  Pitt's  po- 
licy, 458.  on  the  abuses  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  Ireland,  ib., 
459.  his  speech  in  1830  on  negro 
slavery,  459,  460.  his  use  of  ridi- 
cule, 460.  example  from  his  speech 
on  the  orders  in  council,  461.  his 
speech  on  parliamentary  reform,  ib., 
463,  value  of  his  speeches,  and  ex- 
amples as  lessons  in  oratory,  463. 
historical  introductions  by  him,  464. 
his  share  in  the  decision  of  the 


his  travels  in  Albania,  ciii.  386.     his 
picture  of  the  Greeks  before  the  War 
of  independence,  391.    on  the  vitality 
of  Greek  patriotic  feeling,  404. 
his    'Italy,'  cix.  581.      on  the 


condition  of  Lorabardy  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  583, 
584. 

Brousson  (Claude),  a  Protestant  min- 
ister in  the  Cevennes,  civ.  124. 

Brown,  his  'Britannia's  Pastorals,'  xc. 
414. 

Brown  (Rev.  J.  E.),  his  account  of 
the  '  East  Lothian  Itinerating  Li- 
braries,' cix.  217. 

Brown  (Robert),  his  contributions  to 
the  science  of  geographical  botany, 
civ.  491. 

Brown  (Mr.  Samuel),  his  charge  against 
Archbishop  Laud,  Ixxxiv.  87. 

Brown  (Sir  Thomas,  1605-1682),  his 
credulity,  xcviii.  200. 

his  description  of  sleep,  cv.  47. 

Brown  (Dr.  Thomas,  1777-1810),  his 
illustration  in  confutation  of  Leib- 
nitz's theory  of  '  Pre-established 
Harmony,'  34. 

his  Lectures,  civ.  239. 

his   philosophical   writings,  ex. 


question  of  Scottish  church  patron 
age,  cviii.  5.  on  the  need  of  a 
public  prosecutor,  352.  case  re- 
lated by  him,  354.  on  the  pub- 
licity of  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions of  prisoners,  357.  on  the 
advisableness  of  questioning  pri- 
soners, 363.  letter  from  the  King 
of  Calabar  read  by  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  584. 

his  advice  to  the   Princess  of 


Wales,  cix.  170,  and  note,    his  con 
duct  as  counsel  on  the  Queen's  trial, 
193. 

his    motion  for    parliamentary 

reform,  ex.  97.     on  the  tactics  of  the 
Duke  of  WelHnjiton,  ex.  207. 

Broughton  de  Gifford  (Lord,  formerly 
Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  b.  1786), 


288. 

Brown  (Mr.  Westhead),  his  pamphlet 
on  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  xcvii.  328. 

Brown  (Rev.  William),  fruitless  resist- 
ance to  his  appointment  to  a  pro- 
fessorship at  St.  Andrew's,  Ixxxi. 
479. 

Browne  (Charles  Brocken,  d.  1810),  an 
American  novelist,  his  writings,  cvii. 
426. 

Browne  (J.  Ross),  his  whaling  cruise, 
Ixxxvi.  67.  previous  life,  68.  his 
entry  on  board  a  whaler,  69.  cruel- 
ties sustained  by  him,  ib.  his  spi- 
rited description  of  whale-catching, 
70.  the  chace,  ib.  dangers  of  whale 
fishing,  72.    cutting  up  the  whale,  ib. 

Browning  (Mrs.),  her  sonnet  on  Hay- 
don's  picture  of  Wordsworth,  xcviii. 
562. 

Brownlsts,  the,  ci.  243. 

Brownlow,  prothonotary  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  his  professional  gains,  Ixxxi. 
172. 

Bruce  (the  Rev.  CoUingwood),  his  in- 
vestigations along  the  Roman  wall, 
xciv.  180.  his  account  of  Roman 
lead  and  iron  works,  193.  his  de- 
scription of  Roman  remains  at  House- 
stead,  196  ;  and  at  Chester,  197. 
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Bruce  (Jobn),  his  discovery  of  a  re- 
markable incident  in  the  life  of  Crom- 
well, ciii.  32,  note. 

Bruce,  of  Kinnaird,  notice  of  by  the 
Duke  of  Ar<jyll,  Ixxxix.  489.  out- 
line of  his  life,  490. 

Brueys,  his  account  of  fanaticism  in 
Dauphiny,  civ.  156. 

Bruhl  (Count,  1700-1763),  Saxon  min- 
ister, civ,  406.  his  magnificence,  407. 
anecdote  of,  ih.  his  misgovernment, 
ih.     his  death,  408. 

Bruillard  (Philibert  de,  Bishop  of  Gre- 
noble), cvi.  14.  his  judgment  in  fa- 
vour of  the  miracle  of  La  Salette, 
19,  20. 

Brunei  (I.  K.),  his  report  on  the  broad 
gauge,  Ixxxiv.  522. 

his    evidence    unfavourable   to 

the  system  of  contouring  in  maps, 
xcv.  203.  his  suggestions  respecting 
the  Scottish  ordnance  survey,  207, 
208. 

Brunelleschi  (1377-1446),  his  labours 
on  St. Peter's  at  Rome,  cvi.  528. 

Brunnow  (Baron),  Russian  ambassador 
at  London  in  1853,  c.  3.  his  assu- 
rances of  the  pacific  intentions  of 
Russia,  10. 

Bruno.     See  Leo  IX. 

Brunswick-Lunenburg  (Duke  of,  d. 
1806),  his  proclamation,  Ixxxvi.  24. 

his  manifesto  previous  to  in- 
vading France,  xcv.  494,  495. 

Brunswick-Lunenburg  (Ernest  Au- 
gustus, Duke  of,  1629-1698),  Ixxxiv. 
11. 

Brunswick- Lunenburg  (John  Frede- 
ric, Duke  of,  d.  1679),  his  patronage 
of  Leibnitz,  Ixxxiv.  11. 

Brunswick  (New),  prospects  of  the 
colony,  xciv.  48.     the  lumber  trade, 

49.  its   bad  effects  on  agriculture, 

50,  51.     capabilities  of  the  country, 

52.  success  of  industrious  emigrants, 

53.  table  of  produce  and  prices,  54. 
class  of  persons  who  ought  to  emi' 
grate,  55.  deterioration  of  race,  56. 
Irish  settlers,  57. 

*  Brunswickers,'  title  adopted  by  the 
Irish  Orangemen  in  1828,  ex.  84. 

Brute  the  Trojan,  Ixxxiv.  355. 

Brutes,  Cartesian  view  of,  xcv.  51,  52. 
their  intelligence  accounted  for  me- 
chanically, 53.  their  modes  of  com- 
municating with  one  another,  54.  the 
phenomena  of  instinct,  55.  compari- 
son with  human  thought,  ib.  ques- 
tion of  their  immortality,  57.  fruit- 
less speculations,  58. 


Brutus,  M.  (b.  c.  85-42),  weakness  of 
his  character,  xcii.  92,  93. 

Bryant  (William  Cullen,  the  American 
poet,  b.  1797),  civ.  563. 

Buache,  his  system  of  contour  lines  in 
maps,  xcv.  202. 

Bubna  (L.  F.  Comte  de,  1768-1825), 
Austrian  envoy  to  Napoleon  at  Dres- 
den, cviii.  49. 

Bucareli,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  his  ex- 
plorations of  the  northwest  coast  of 
America.  Ixxxii.  252. 

Buchan  (Captain),  his  expedition  to 
Spitzbergen,  xcviii.  356. 

Buchanan  (James  Percival,  American 
statesman,  b.  1791),  grounds  of  his 
nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  civ.  269.  his  conduct 
in  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain  on 
enlistment,  276.  memorandum  pre- 
sented by  him  on  the  Central  Amer- 
ican question,  286,  287.  denies  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  the  island 
of  Ruatan,  290.  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  civ. 
589.  his  previous  public  life,  590. 
his  supporters,  ib.  his  probable  po- 
licy if  elected,  591. 

his  messaoje  to  Congress  on  the 


financial   difficulties   in  the    United 
States,  cvii.  286,  288. 

his  part  in  the  Ostend  mani- 
festo, cviii.  575. 

Buchmann.     See  Bibliander. 

Biichner,  his  materialism,  cix.  231. 

Buckingham  (George  Villiers,  Duke  of, 
1627-1688),  his  play  of  the  Rehearsal, 
cii.  12. 

collection  of  coins  made  by  him, 


civ.  185. 

Buckingham  and  Chandos  (Duke  of,  b. 
1797),  his  publication  of  family  papers 
preserved  at  Stowe,  xcix.  2.  inca- 
pacity of  the  editor,  3.  instances  of 
blunders,  zi.,  note^  4,  note. 

continuation  of  his  Memoirs  of 


the  court  and  cabinets  of  George  III., 
ciii.  306.     letters    on   the    Regency 
question,  326-334. 
his   Memoirs  of  the  Court   of 


George  IV.,  ex.  60.  letters  published 
in  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  living 
persons,  ib, 

Buckingham  (James  Silk,  1784-1855), 
his  deputation  from  India,  cii.  161. 

Buckland  (William,  D.D.,  1784-1856), 
his  admiration  of  Hugh  Miller's  wri- 
tings, cviii.  13. 

on  the  fossil  footprints  of  Dum- 


friesshire, ex.  109,113. 
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Buckle  (Henry  Tliomas),  his  'History 
of  Civilisation  in  England,'  cvii.  465. 
attempt  to  treat  history  as  a  science, 
ib.  magnitude  of  his  scheme,  466. 
the  volume  published,  a  portion  of 
the  general  introduction,  ib.  on 
predestination  and  free  will,  467.  on 
external  agents  as  affecting  history, 
ib.  hasty  and  unfounded  conclusions, 
ib.  instanced  by  his  remarks  on  the 
effects  of  climate  and  soil  on  national 
character,  468.  on  the  moral  effects  \ 
of  earthquakes,  ib.  his  attempted  i 
comparison  between  India  and  Greece, } 
469.  his  theory  of  the  measure  of'| 
civilisation,  ib.  regards  religion  and  \ 
literature  as  the  effects  of  civilisa- 
tion, 470.  his  distinction  between 
the  protective  spirit  and  scepticism, 
471.  general  merits  of  the  work,  ib. 
painful  impression  conveyed  by  his 
speculations,  ib.  objections  to  his 
theory,  472.  fundamental  dogma,  ib. 
fallacy  in  his  transition  from  general 
laws  to  special  cases,  473.  his  loose 
use  of  words,  475,  note,  his  objec- 
tions to  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  476. 
rejects  considerations  drawn  from  the 
differences  of  human  character,  478. 
his  reference  to  the  proportion  of 
male  and  female  births,  479.  his 
attempt  to  draw  metaphysical  con- 
clusions  from   statistical  data,   480, 

481.  his  speculations  in  their  rela- 
tion to  religion  and  morality,  481, 

482.  his  use  of  the  word  '  law,'  482, 

483.  his  language  respecting  religion, 

484.  his  arbitrary  distinction  between 
natural  and  supernatural  causes,  485. 
sense  in  which  he  understands  the 
word  '  providential,'  486.  his  idea 
of  civilisation,  488.  asserts  that 
Christianity  enjoins  no  new  moral 
precepts,  489.  on  Christianity  and 
Mahomedanism,  490.  on  the  unpro- 
gressiveness  of  morals,  491.  regards 
progress  as  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence, 495.  his  undue  exaltation  of 
intellect,  496.  his  argument  that 
morals  have  failed  to  diminish  war, 
497.  his  argument  respecting  reli- 
gious persecution,  498.  fails  to  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  499.  his  view  of  the  influence 
of  great  men  on  history,  500.  in- 
stances which  contradict  his  theory, 

501.  his  principles  departed  from 
in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  volume, 

502.  on  the  characters  of  Richelieu 
and  Burke,  ib.,  503.    his  low  estimate 


of  active  life,  503.  his  bitterness 
against  the  French  and  English  aris- 
tocracy, 504.  his  view  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  505.  practical  con- 
sequences of  his  view?,  507.  political 
and  religious  tendencies,  508.  re- 
sults to  which  Ills  principles  lead, 
510.  limits  within  which  his  view  of 
history  should  be  confined,  511'.  ad- 
vantages of  the  discussion  of  the 
points  raised  in  the  work,  512. 

Buckman  (Professor),  his  '  Remains  of 
Roman  Art,'  xciv.  180. 

Buda  (47=  28'  N.,  19°  3'  E.),  capture 
of  by  the  Hun<jarians,  xcvii.  147. 

Buenos  Ayres  (34°  35'  S.,  58°  22'  W.), 
British  importations  to  (1836), 
Ixxxvii-  541.  parties  in,  557.  be- 
comes subject  to  Rosas,  559.  Bri- 
tish disaster  at,  562. 

Buffet  (M.),  his  circular  previous  to 
the  Paris  exposition  in  1849,  xciv. 
563. 

Buffon  (George  Louis  Le  Clerc,  1707- 
1788),  his  theory  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  animal  life  on  the  globe, 
cv.  49.  on  the  natural  duration  of 
human  life,  50.  on  the  increase  of 
population  in  France,  349. 

Buist  (Dr.),  attacks  on,  by  Sir  Charles 
and  Sir  William  Napier,  cvi.  348. 

Bulgaria  (43°  10'  N.,  26°  0'  E.),  physi- 
cal features  of,  c.  270. 

Bulkeley  (Lord,l752-1822),  anecdote  of 
a  remarkable  conversation  of  Mr. 
Dundas  related  by  him,  ciii.  319. 

(Sir  Richard),  joins  the  Cami- 


sard  prophets,  xcix.  482. 

BuUer  (Mr.  Justice),  Judge  in  'Adair 
V.  Swinburne,'  Ixxxi.  149.  his  tes- 
timony to  Lord  Mansfield's  estab- 
lishment of  the  principles  of  commer- 
cial law,  Ixxxiv.  397.  his  alleged 
corruption,  400. 

Bullinger  (Henry,  1504-1575),  his  con- 
nection with  English  Protestant  re- 
fugees, Ixxxv.  411. 

Bullion— price  of,  Ixxxiv.  328,  329. 
exportation  and  importation  of,  300. 
considered  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
332. 

report  of  the  Bullion  Commit- 
tee, Ixxxiv.  338. 

Bulow  (Frederick  William,  1755-1816), 
his  victory  at  Grossbeeren,  cviii. 
63. 

Bulwer  (Sir  Edward).     See  Lytton. 

Bulwer  (Sir  Henry  Lytton,  b.  1805), 
his  embassy  at  Madrid,  Ixxxiv.  185. 

British    Minister    at    Madrid, 
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xciii,  459.  his  remonstrances  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  463.  his  dis- 
missal, 464,  469. 

Bulwer  (Sir  Henry),  his  treaty  with 
respect  to  Central  America,  in  18.50, 
civ.  280,  282. 

Bulwer  (John,  living  1648),  his  treatise 
on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  cii.  124. 

Bunbury  (Lieiit.-General  Sir  H.  E., 
1778-1860),  his  narrative  of  military 
transactions  in  the  Mediterranean,  c. 
362,  note,  his  character  of  the  Queen 
of  Naples,  364,  note. 

Bunsen  (Chevalier  Christian  Karl  Josias, 
1791-1860),  Dr.  Arnold's  friendship 
for,  Ixxxi.  217. 

^-  his  estimate  of  the  population  of 

ancient  Rome,  Ixxxiii.  359.  his  sys- 
tem of  Egyptian  chronology,  399. 
comprehensiveness  of  his  work,  ib. 
his  interpretation  of  hieroglyyhics, 
400.  his  confession  of  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  signs,  403.  classi- 
fication of  his  authorities,  ib.  his 
over-estimate  of  Manetho's  fidelity, 
411.  his  collation  of  the  system  of 
Manetho  with  the  corrections  of 
Eratosthenes,  414.  his  corrections  of 
the  text,  415.  his  comparison  of  the 
lists,  416-418,  his  restoration  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  419.  objections  to 
his  contemporaneous  theory,  ib.-A'2Q. 
his  attempt  to  reconcile  the  accounts 
of  the  13th  and  17th  dynasties,  427. 
his  account  of  the  later  dynasties, 
428.  rejects  the  '  Mosaic  chrono- 
logy,' 429.  his  great  services  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  430. 

his  history  of  the  Basilica,  Ixxxv. 

150-155. 

his  despatch  giving  notice  of  the 

termination  of  the  commercial  treaty 
between  the  Zollverein  and  Great 
Britain,  Ixxxvi.  304.  ! 

his  report  to  the  British  Asso-  | 

elation  on  the  science  of  languages, 
Ixxxviii.  470.    on  the  ancient  Egyp-  * 
tian  language,  475,  his  conclusion  as  | 
to  a  single  origin  of  languages,  481. 

his  Egyptian  researches,  xciv.  j 

309.     his  discovery  of  the  affinity  of  | 
the  African  races  to  the  Asiatic,  310.  j 

his    Greater    German    Hymn- 1 

book,  xcv.  128.  I 

his  '  Hippolytus,'  xcvii.  1.    in-  i 

terest  of  the  subject,  2.     on  the  au-  j 
thorship  of  the    'Refutation   of  alii 


5.  subject  of  the  remaining  three 
volumes,  ih.  his  religious  conscious- 
ness, ib.  extract  against  Baur's  vicAv 
of  the  origin  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  6. 
his  reply  to  Archdeacon  Churton  on 
the  authenticity  of  certain  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  8,9.  on  the  opinions  in  Ger- 
many on  this  question,  9, 10.  his  resto- 
ration of  the  textofthe  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions, 11.  on  the  corruptions  of 
ancient  texts  by  the  Byzantines,  ib.  on 
the  veiws  of  the  Tubingen  school  of 
German  writers,  ib.  on  German  criti- 
cism, 12.  his  defence  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Churches,  13-15.  on  the 
English  Evangelical  party,  1 4.  on  the 
'  Refutation  of  all  heresies,'  15.  proofs 
against  the  authorship  of  Origen,  16- 
17.  proofs  in  favour  of  Hippolytus, 
Bishop  of  Portus,  1 8-20.  his  account 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  under  Zephy- 
rinus  and  Callistus,  21,  22.  the  fourth 
letter — 'Hippolytus'  own  confession,' 
23.  Bunsen's  own  confession,  ib.  his 
character  of  Hippolytus,  25.  the 
second  volume,  '  Philosophical  Re- 
search,' or  '  Aphorism  and  Frag- 
ments,' 26.  quotations,  z&.,  27.  on 
the  Protestant  view  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, 29.  on  the  Eucharist,  ib.  on 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  '  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,'  30.  interesting 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  him,  32,. 33. 
the  third  volume,  the  life  of  the 
ancient  church,  33.  the  introduction, 
34.  ontheEnglish  Liturgy,  i5.,  35.  on 
'  The  Genuine  Liturgies  of  the  An- 
cient Church,'  35,  36.  the  fourth 
volume,  '  The  Apology  of  Hippoly- 
tus addressed  to  the  People  of  Eng- 
land,' 38.  his  opinion  of  our 
government  and  institutions,  z6.,  39. 
merits  of  the  work,  40.  opposition 
anticipated  by  him,  ib. 

his  '  Sign  of  the  Times,'  ciii.  498. 

his  comparison   of  Egypt   and 


Heresies,'  4.  his  letters  in  the  first 
volume  to  Archdeacon  Hare  attri- 
buting the  authorship  to  Hippolytus, 


Sinai,  civ,  363.  on  the  Sinaitic 
inscriptions,  378.  ^ 

Bunsen  (Ernest),  his  Preface  to  a  col- 
lection of  Hymns  from  the  German, 
xcv.  128.  on  the  Psalmody  intro- 
duced by  Calvin,  129. 

JBuol-Schauenstein    (Karl   Ferdinand, 

I     Count,  b.  1797),  countersigns  the  Aus- 

i      trian  Concordat,  ciii.  492. 

I  Buonaparte  (family  of),  c.  349. 

I (Charles,  1746-1785),  father  of 

I  the  Emperor,  his  life  and  character, 
c.  350. 

I (Joseph,  King  of  Naples,  after- 
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wards  of  Spain,  1768-1785),  his  Me- 
moirs, c.  348.  his  character, 2 J.  his  at- 
tachment to  his  brother  Napoleon,  349. 
retires  to  France,  352.  his  marriage,  iZ». 
commencement  of  his  correspondence 
with  Napoleon,  ih.  his  employments 
under  the  Consulate,  358.  his  simple 
and  unostentatious  habits,  359.  cor- 
respondence with  the  Emperor  during 
the  campaign  of  1805,  360,  361. 
ordered  to  march  against  Naples,  362. 
made  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  363. 
his  difficult  position,  364,  365.  pro- 
claimed king,  366.  unpopularity  of 
the  deposed  government,  368.  his 
endeavour  to  reform  abuses,  369.  his 
subordination  to  Napoleon,  370.  his 
belief  in  his  own  influence,  371.  pro- 
ceedings on  his  entry  into  Naples, 
373.  besieges  Gaeta,  375,  376.  de- 
fends his  policy  against  Napoleon's 
complaints,  381.  his  complaints  of 
financial  difficulties,  387.  advises 
Napoleon  to  make  peace  after  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  ih.  his  suppression 
of  the  convents  in  Naples,  388,  389. 
his  relations  with  the  French  gene- 
rals, 390.  tone  of  his  letters  to  Na-  ] 
poleon,  391.  his  policy  of  concilia- 
tion to  the  Neapolitans,  392.  sum- 
moned to  Bayonne  with  a  view  to 
being  made  King  of  Spain,  395.  his 
gloomy  anticipations,  ih.  favourable 
view  of  his  character  derived  from 
his  correspondence,  397.  arrives  at 
Bayonne,  cii.  305.  proclaimed  King 
of  Spain,  309.  his  alarm  at  the  gene- 
ral resistance  of  the  people,  310,  311. 
his  anomalous  relations  with  the 
French  generals,  312.  retires  from 
Madrid  after  the  battle   of  Baylen, 

313.  his  desire  to  resign  the  throne, 

314.  his  representations  to  Napoleon 
of  the  difficulty  of  conquering  Spain, 

315.  returns  to  Madrid  with  Napo- 
leon, ih.  his  discontent  with  his 
position,  316.  his  false  position,  317. 
his  difficulties,  zZ>.,  318.  his  letter  to 
Napoleon  on  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
320.  his  complaints  of  the  French 
generals,  ih.  his  partial  popularity 
in  Spain,  321.  employs  his  queen, 
Julia,  to  remonstrate  with  Napoleon, 
322.  her  letters  to  him  taken  at 
Vittoria,  323.  sympathy  of  the  Im- 
perial family,  ih.  his  destitution,  324. 
letter  of  Queen  Julia  from  the  Vit- 
toria papers,  325.  resolves  to  remain 
in  Spain,  326.  visits  Paris,  327.  his 
renewed  complaints,  ih.    appointed 


Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French 
armies  in  Spain,  328.  his  authority 
only  nominal,  zi.,  329.  feelings  of 
the  Spaniards  in  his  favour,  329. 
Spanish  troops  in  his  service,  330. 
his  quarrels  with  Soult,  330,  333. 
escapes  into  France  after  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  334.  his  letter  to  Na- 
poleon of  Dec.  29,  1813,  335.  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  of  the  French 
Empire,  336.  his  letters  representing 
the  impossibility  of  raising  an  army 
for  the  defence  of  Paris,  337.  holds 
a  council  of  grand  dignitaries,  340. 
forwards  to  Napoleon  their  recom- 
mendation of  peace,  ih.  the  remaining 
history  of  his  life,  342,  343. 

his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the 

capitulation  of  Paris,  cvi.  82,  83.  his 
despatch  authorising  Marshals  Mar- 
mont  and  Mortier  to  treat,  83,  84. 

Spanish  troops  in  his  service, 

cvii.  381. 

-  (Lucien,    1775-1840),    refuses 


to  dismiss  his  wife  at  Napoleon's  de- 
sire, c.  392,  393. 

patronises  Beranger,  cviii.  184. 

Buonapartism — grounds  of,  xcv.  508- 
511. 

Burbage  (the  player),  Ixxxi,  349. 

Burckhardt  (John  Lewis,  1784-1816), 
his  account  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  Ixxxiv.  68. 

his  researches  into  the   Sinaitic 


inscriptions,  civ.  376.  his  pilgrimage 
to  Medina,  388,  389.  his  calculation 
of  the  number  of  pilgrims,  398. 
Burdett  (Sir  Francis,  1770-1844),  his 
imprisonment  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Ixxxiii.  22. 

his   motion   for   a  regency    in 


1813,  ciii.  332,  7w;e. 

his  motions  for  Catholic  emanci- 


pation, ex.  80. 

(Sir  Robert),  trial  of  for  trea- 


son, cvi.  440. 

Burdwan — case  of  the  Rajah  of,  Ixxxiv. 
453. 

Burgess  (Rev.  H.),  his  evidence  on 
Church-rates,  c.  336,  note,  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Festal  Letters  of  Athan- 
asius,  cv.  434. 

Burghersh  (Lady),  anecdotes  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa  related  by 
her,  xcix.  508. 

Burgon  (Mr.),  on  the  religious  symbol- 
ism of  the  Greek  coins,  civ.  168.  his 
sale  catalogue  of  the  coins  in  the 
Pembroke  collection,  187. 

Burgos  (42°  20'  N.,  3°  39'  W.),  pro- 
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ceedings  at,  during  the  progress  of 
Pedro  I.,  xcii.  146. 

Burgoyne  (General,  d.  1792),  his  sur- 
render at  Saratoga,  xcvi.  139. 

(Sir  John,  b.  1792),  his  services 

during  the  Irish  famine,  Ixxxvii. 
231,  note,  267,  271,  275. 

his  survey  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese, ci.  269. 

Burial  Clubs — xci.  12.  shocking  dis- 
closures in  regai'd  to,  13. 

Burke  (Edmund,  1730-1797),  his  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  ancient  estab- 
lishments, Ixxxi.  180.  on  church 
property  in  Ireland,  536.  on  popular 
election  in  churches,  539. 

his  prediction  in  regard  to  the 

French  Revolution,  Ixxxiii.  241.  his 
discordance  with  Fox,  243. 

. on  the  principle   of  temperate 

reform,  Ixxxviii.  366.  on  the  caution 
shown  in  developing  the  British 
constitution,  371. 

his    opinion    with    respect    to 

Convocation,  xcii.  265. 

explanation    of    his    apparent 

inconsistency,  xciii.  140. 

—  on  the  freedom  to  be  accorded 

to  representatives,  xcv.  221.  on  the 
power  to  act  by  a  majority,  258,  259. 

his  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Rock- 
ingham, xcvi.  112.  his  genius  fos- 
tered by  Rockinghan,  1 25 .  compared 
with  Lord  Chatham,  ih.  their  mutual 
dislike,  126  note,  inscription  by  him 
on  the  monument  to  Lord  Rocking- 
ham in  AVentworth  Park,  141,  142. 
on  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 


of  State  in  connection  with  American 
affairs,  xcviii.  66  note. 

his  early  speeches  as  described 

by  Horace  Walpole,  xcix,  6.  his 
quarrel  with  Wedderburne,  9.  his 
career  and  genius,  516. 

imaginative    character    of    his 

oratory,  c.  510.  his  speeches  com- 
pared with  those  of  Macaulay,  514. 

his  political  pamphlets,  cii.  475. 

■  the   original   author    of   Fox's 

India  bill,  ciii.  316, 317.  his  violence 
in  the  Regency  debates,  334.  his 
hostility  to  the  French  Revolution, 
339.  his  'Reflections,'  340.  power- 
ful influence  of  the  work,  ib,  his 
separation  from  Mr.  Fox,  lu. 
on  the  danger  of  reviving  Con- 


Burke  (Edmund  Plunkett),  his  bio- 
graphies of  judges,  Ixxxiv.  379. 

Burleigh  (William  Cecil,  Lord,  1520- 
1598),  his  disinterested  refusal  to  act 
as  Royal  Exchanger,  Ixxxv.  445. 

his  relations  with  Robert  Earl 


of  Essex,  xcviii.  146.  letter  to  Essex, 
ib. 

his  connection  with  Bacon,  cvi. 

291. 

Burlington  (Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of, 
1695-1753),  sits  to  Haydon  the 
painter,  xcviii.  560.  his  patronage 
of  Handel,  cvi.  236. 

Burmah  (22°  0'  N.,  96°  0'  E.),  archi- 
tecture of,  cv.  119,  120. 

Burn  (Mr.  Southerden),  his  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Foreign  Protestant 
refugees  in  England,  xcix.  455. 

Burnel — his  Chancellorship,  Ixxxiii. 
288,  290.  the  author  of  the  first 
statute  of  Westminster,  291. 

Burnes  (Sir  Alexander,  1805-1841), 
his  negotiations  with  Kandahar  and 
Cabool,  Ixxxii.  136.  slain  at  Cabool, 
143.  news  of  his  death  arrives  at 
Bokhara,  159.  his  policy  in  Affghanis- 
tan,  cv.  276. 

Burnet  (Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
1643-1715),  on  the  ordination  vows, 
Ixxxviii.  183. 

his  account  of  William   III.'s 


rejection  of  the  proposal  to  seize 
James  II.  by  treachery,  Ixxxix.  447, 
449. 

his  remark  on  the  Grand  Pen- 


vocation,  cv.  97. 

on  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 


cv.  477. 
his  MSS.  on  Ireland,  ex,  325. 


sionary  De  Wit,  xcvi.  436. 

his  controversy  with  James  II., 

cii.  28.     attacked  by  Dryden  in  the 
'  Hind  and  Panther,'  ib. 

Burnett — his  'Specimens  of  English 
Prose  Writers,'  xcii.  319. 

Burns  (Robert,  1759-1796), his  'Epis- 
tle to  a  Young  Friend '  compared 
with  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters,lxxxii. 
440. 

national  character  of  his  poetry. 


417. 
his  patriotic  songs,  cvi,  214. 


Burt  (the  Rev.  John),  on  the  separate 
system  of  confining  criminals,  c.  602 
note,  his  opinion  of  the  evils  of 
combined  labour,  607. 

Burton  (John  Hill),  his  life  of  David 
Hume,  Ixxxv.  4.  good  taste  and 
skill  with  which  he  has  edited  Hume's 
correspondence,  72. 

on  political  and  social  economy, 

xc.  520.  good  tendency  of  the  work, 
ib.    extract  on  the  distress  of  the 
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hand-loom  weavers,  521.  on  relief 
of  paii])ers,  522.  on  the  difficulty  in 
apply i nil  principles,  523. 
Burton  (J.  H.)  his  history  of  Scotland,  c. 
461.  period  selected  by  him,  ib.  his 
careful  execution  of  the  work,  462. 
his  character  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, ib.,  463.  his  treatment  of 
ecclesiastical  subjects,  463.  on  the 
Caraeronians,  464.  on  the  secession 
movement  in  1734,  466,  467.  his 
character  of  Dundee,  467-469.  on 
the  consequences  of  Dundee's  death, 

470.  on   the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 

471.  on  the  conditions  of  the  lej^is- 
lative  union,  475.  his  approval  of 
the  union  treaty,  476.  on  the  rebel- 
lions of  1715  and  1745,  480.  his  low 
view  of  the  motives  of  Scottish  poli- 
ticians, 482.  his  distinction  between 
the  Jacobites  of  England  and  those 
of  Scotland,  484.  his  life  of  President 
Forbes,  485.  on  the  Highland  cos- 
tume, 486. 

Burton  (Lieutenant  Richard  F.),  his 
pilgrimage  to  Medina  and  Mecca, 
civ.  388.  his  accurate  conformity  to 
Mahommedan  observances,  389.  his 
conduct  reprobated,  390.  his  suc- 
cessful simulation  of  Mahommedan- 
ism,  ib.,  391.  his  equipment,  391. 
his  passage  to  Cairo  in  a  Nile  boat, 
ib.  voyage  from  Suez  to  Yambu,  ib. 
arrives  at  Medina,  392.  description 
of  the  concourse  of  pilgrims,  ib.  his 
description  of  the  tomb  of  Mahomet, 
393.  his  performance  of  the  cere- 
monies of  pilgrimage,  394.  prepares 
for  the  journey  to  Mecca,  395.  ac- 
complishes the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
396,  397.  his  calculation  of  the 
number  of  pilgrims,  398.  his  work 
confined  to  the  external  ceremonies 
of  Mahommedanism,  ib. 

Burton  savage  punishment  of,  for  poli- 
tical libel,  cii.  475. 

Burtt  (Captain,  1730),  his  description 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  cvi.  474. 

Burtzoff  (General),  his  services  un- 
der Prince  Paskiewitsch,  ciii.,  280, 
281. 

Bury  (Richard  de),  his  Philobiblon, 
Ixxxiii.  301. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  (52°  16'  X.,  0°  42' 
E.),  expenses  of  a  Special  Act  for 
Sanitary  Improvements  at,  ci.  159, 
162,  note,  the  solicitor  s  share  of  the 
costs,  171. 

Busaco — battle  of,  cvii.  385. 

Bushe    (Chief- Justice,    d.    1843),    his 


liberal  view  of  the  qualifications  for 

the  bar,  Ixxxi.  160. 
Bushmen — their     degraded    condition, 

Ixxxviii.  462.     their  origin,  463. 
Bussiere  (M.  Auguste),  his  critique  on 

the  works  of  Henri  Beyle,  ciii.  204, 

205. 
Bussy(Rabutin),hisinfamous  character, 

Ixxxv.  84,     his  correspondence  with 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  ib. 
Bute  (John  Stuart  Earl  of,  d.   1792), 

becomes  a  Privy  Councillor,  Ixxxi. 

64.     his  rapid  rise  in  power,  68.    re- 
signs office,  73. 

his  influence  with  George  III., 


xcvi.  116,  117.  his  intrigues,  118. 
absolute  principles  instilled  by  him 
into  the  mind  of  the  King,  119.  ap- 
pointed First  Lord  of  the  Treasurv, 
120. 
Butler  (Samuel,  1612-1680),  his  'Hu- 
dibras,'  xc.  415. 

patronage  of  by  Cromwell,  ciii. 


57. 

Butler  (Joseph,  Bishop,  1692-1752), 
Dr.  Arnold's  high  opinion  of,  Ixxxi. 
216. 

compares  the  difficulties  in  Re- 
velation with  those  in  N^atural 
Science,  Ixxxiv.  33. 

his    approbation    of   the    first 

volume  of  Hume's  Essays,  Ixxxv.  12. 
on  Probabilities,  xc.  296,  301. 


on  the  accumulation  of  proofs,  312 
and  note,  on  the  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  350. 
his  *  Analogy,'  xci.  363. 


Butler  (Nathaniel),  publishes  'The 
Weekly  Newes,'  in  1622,  cii.  470. 

Butler  (William  Archer,  1814-1848), 
his  brilliant  reputation  and  want  of 
incident  in  Mr.  Woodward's  Memoir 
of  him,  civ.  229,  230.  his  birth  and 
education,  230.  converted  to  Pro- 
testantism, 231.  his  college  life  and 
early  literary  distinction,  ib.  appoint- 
ed Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  232.  his 
parochial  work,  ib.  his  sermon  on 
'  Primitive  Church  Principles  not 
inconsistent  with  universal  Christian 
Sympathy,'  ib.,  233.  his  meeting 
with  Wordsworth,  233.  efibrts  dur- 
ing the  Irish  famine  in  1846,  1847, 
ib.  his  last  sermon,  ib.,  234.  his 
death,  234.  his  remains,  ib.  charac- 
teristics of  his  writings,  2^.  combina- 
tion of  philosophy  and  poetry,  ib., 
235.  precocity  of  his  powers,  235. 
his  philosophical  lectures,  ib.     con- 
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tents  of  the  volumes  of  his  works,  ib. 
style  of  his  sermons,  ib.,  236.  extracts, 
236,  237.  his  '  Letters  on  Develop- 
ment,' 237.  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written,  ib.  his 
lectures  on  Ancient  Philosophy,  238. 
haste  with  which  they  were  written, 
ib.  on  Bacon's  philosophical  charac- 
ter, 239.  his  appreciation  of  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  240.  on  the 
Platonic  'Ideas,'  241-243.^  on  the 
relations  between  Platonism  and 
early  Christianity,  251.  his  lectures 
on  Aristotle,  ib. 

Butler  (Mrs.,  formerly  Fanny  Kemble, 
b.  about  1811),  her  'Journal  of  a 
Residence  in  North  America,'  Ixxxvi. 
182.  her  Byronic  style,  zJ.  her  wilful- 
ness, 183.  her 'Year  of  Consolation,' 
ib.  her  subjective  treatment  of  her  sub- 
ject,185.  extracts,descrIptionofRome, 
ib.  of  pictures,  eZ>.  her  injustice  to 
the  character  of  the  Italians,  186.  her 
poetry,  187.     valuable  passages,  ib. 

Buttner  (Christian  William,1716-180]), 
his  ethnological  studies,  ci.  35.  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  glossography, 
36. 

Buxton  (Sir  Thomas  Powell,  1786- 
1845),  his  design  for  the  gradual 
extinction  of  slavery  in  the  West  In- 
dies, cix.  433. 

Byng  (Admiral,  d.  1757),  defeats  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Palermo,  xc.  88. 


Byron  (Geoi'ge  Gordon,  Lord,  1788- 
1824),  his  reflection  at  the  grave  ot 
Churchill,  Ixxxi.  88. 

legend  of  him  propagated   by 


Goethe,  Ixxxiv.  350. 

his  depreciation  of   literature, 


Ixxxviii.  345. 

his  self-accusation  of  plagiarism, 

Ixxxix.  310  note.  ^' 
passage  in  his  Childe  Harold  on 

the  Venus  de  Medicis;  xci.  417. 
on  the  versatility  of  Sir  Walter 

Scott's  genius,  xcvii.  456. 

his  feelings  on  the  fall  of  Napo- 


leon, xcviii.  5,  39. 

his  first  introduction  to  Moore, 


xcix,  499.  his  intercourse  with  Moore 
at  Venice,  507,  508.  gives  his  'Me- 
moirs'  to  Moore,  513.  their  de- 
struction, 514. 

his  notice  of  Mezzofanti,  ci.  47. 

his  intercourse  with  Henri  Beyle 


at  Milan,  ciii.  211. 

his   high   opinion    of   Rogers's 


poems,   civ.    90.     his  notices  of  his 

dinner    parties,    107.  remarks    on 
Rogers,  110. 

his    stanzas    on  the    Princess 


Charlotte  weeping,  cviii.  336  note. 

his  lampoons  on   George  IV., 

ex.  62. 

Byzantine  Empire,  the — Greek  charac- 
ter of,  ciii.  395.  its  overthrow  by  the 
Franks  and  Venetians,  396. 


C 


Cabanis  (M.,  1757-1807),  his  material- 
ism, xciii.  433. 

Cabbage— valuable  feeding  properties 
of,  xc.  366. 

Cabinet  (The),  the  necessity  of  appa- 
rent unanimity  in,  xci.  540  541. 

nature  and  position  of,  cviii.  304 

and  note. 

Cabot  (John,  d.  about  1695,  and  his  son 
Sebastian,  1477-1557),  discover  the 
American  continent,  Ixxxv.  118. 

theirvoyage  in  search  of  aNorth» 

West  passage,  ciii.  180. 

Cabrera — his  history  of  Philip  II.,  cv. 
41. 

Cabool  (34°  27'  N.,  69°  8'  E.),  insur- 
rection at,  Ixxxii.  159. 

Cabool  (kingdom  of),  its  rise,  Ixxxix. 
192.     conquest  of  the  Punjab,  ib. 

Cachet — Lettres  de,  xcv.  291. 


Cadalvene  —  his  catalogue  of  Greek 
coins,  civ.  190. 

Cadiz  (36°  31'  N.,  6°  18'  W.),  capture 
of  by  the  English,  Ixxxiii.  344. 

Cadolous.     See  Honorius  II. 

Camellia  (St.),  legend  of,  cix.  117.  dis- 
covery of  her  tomb  in  the  Catacombs 
at  Rome,  118,  119.  _ 

Cascina  (family  of),  in  Etruscan  and 
Roman  times,  an  instance  of  extreme 
antiquity,  xcvi.  193. 

CaedmL,n  (fifth  century),  Anglo-Saxon 
poems  ascribed  to,  Ixxxii.  311. 
'Judith,' 312. 

Caere — destruction  of,  xc.  115.  tomb 
of  the  Tarquins  at,  xc.  130,  131  note. 

Cuerleon  (51°  37'  N.,  2°  58'  W,),  Ro- 
man remains  at,  xciv.  180,  194. 

Caesar  (Caius  Julius,  B.C.  99-43),  re- 
duces   the   list    of  citizens    receiv- 
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ing  monthly  gifts  of  corn,   Ixxxiii. 
357. 

Caesar  (Julius),  compared  with  Sulla, 
xcii,  69.  his  fur-sighted  policy,  70. 
various  delineations  of  his  character, 
79.  three  periods  of  his  career,  82. 
order  and  regularity  of  his  early  ad- 
ministration, lb.  his  friends  and 
ministers,  83.  his  moderation,  ib.  his 
conservative  policy,  85.  his  plans 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  common- 
wealth, 86.  his  conquest  of  Gaul, 
87.  his  character  and  policy  misun- 
derstood by  his  contemporaries,  88. 
popular  errors  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  conspirators  against  him, 
90,91.  • 

his  rapidity  of  movement,  xcviii. 

229.     his  military  bridges,  449. 

Cajsarea — Syriac  school  at,  cv.  436. 

Caffre  Wars — experience  obtained  in, 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  old  mus- 
kets, cix.  521. 

Cagliari  (Archbishop  of),  his  resistance 
to  the  civil  government,  xciii.  180. 
his  banishment,  181. 

Cagots— the,  Ixxxvii.  492,  493.  their 
separation  from  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, 494.  prejudice  against,  sub- 
sisting at  the  present  day,  495.  their 
character,  496.  alleged  witchcraft, 
ib.  their  physical  character,  497. 
their  occupation,  498,  carpentry,  ib. 
ancient  notices  of  them,  499.  severe 
laws  against  them,  500.  their  gra- 
dual admission  to  civil  rights,  501. 
ballads  relating  to  them,  502.  ob- 
scurity of  their  origin,  503. 

Cahour  (Father),  his  reply  to  MM. 
Michelet  and  Quinet,  Ixxxi.  401. 

Caird — his  pamphlet  on  High  Farming, 
xc.  361. 

his  letters  on  English  agricul- 
ture, xcvi.  144.  want  of  methodical 
inquiry,  ib.  his  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  ib.  his  preconceived  opinions, 
145.  rapidity  of  his  tour,  ib.  inade- 
quate space  allotted  to  important 
counties,  146.  his  remark  on  the  soil 
of  high  and  low  rented  districts,  162. 
looseness  of  his  statistics,  170  and  7iote. 
measures  for  the  relief  of  farmers 
recommended  by  him,  175. 

Caithness  (58°  20'  N.,  S°  20'  W.),  agri- 
cultural improvements  in,  Ixxxiv. 
418.  capabilities  of  further  im- 
provement, 434.  absenteeism  in, 
444. 

Cajetan  (Cardinal,  d.  1534),  urges  the 
Elector  Frederick  to  abandon  Luther, 


Ixxxii.    105.     his   negotiations   with 

Luther,  106. 
Cairouan  (in  Africa),  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of   the    Western  Mohammedan 

Empire,  c.  398. 
Calabar  (4°  50'  N.,  8°  20'  E.),  letter 

from    the    King  of,  read    by    Lord 

Brougham   in  the  House   of  Lords, 

cviii.  583. 
Calabria — earthquakes  in,  in  1783, 1784, 

cvi.  371. 
Calais  (50°  57' N.,  l°5rE.),the  staple 

town  for  English  merchandise,  Ixxxv. 

432. 

the  harbour  enlarged  and  deep- 


ened under   Louis   Philippe,   xcviii. 
253. 

Calamus — the  use  of,  in  the  East  for 
cables,  cii.  48. 

Calcott  (Sir  Augustus,1779-1844),  for- 
merly a  chorister  of  Westminster, 
xcvii.  171. 

Calcutta  (22«  35'  ]Sr.,88°  25'  E.),  returns 
of  tonnage  at,  Ixxxiv.  470. 

Calder  (Sir  Robert,  1745-1818),  his 
action  olFFerrol  defeats  Napoleon's 
plan  of  invading  England,  c.  360. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca  (Pedro,  1600- 
1687),  Spanish  dramatist,  borrows 
from  Corneille,  xc.  60. 

Caledonian  Canal — its  length  and  di- 
mensions, ciii.  242.  its  inutility  and 
proposed  abandonment,  ib.,  and  note, 
243  note. 

Calendar — reform  of,  Ixxxil.  436.  Lord 
Chesterfield's  speech  in  proposing  the 
measure,  441,  442. 

Calhoun  (John  Caldwell,  the  American 
statesman,  1782-1850),  his  theory  of 
slavery,  cviii.  568. 

California  (25°  0'  N.,  109°  0'  W.),  de- 
clared a  free  state,  xcli.  364. 

annexed  to  the  United  States, 


c.  237. 

question  of  Its  admission  to  the 

American  Union,  civ.  581. 

effects  of  the  discovery  of  gold 

in  on  the  question  of  Oceanic  commu- 
nication, xcv.  557. 

emigration  to,  evil.  297.      the 


overland  route,  ib.  the  line  of  clipper 
ships,  298.  the  Panama  railway,  ib. 
topography  of  the  country,  ib.  cli- 
mate, ib.,  299.  dryness  of  the  air, 
300.  remarkable  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation, 301.  large  trees,  ib.,  302. 
waterfalls  and  precipices,  302.  annex- 
ation by  the  United  States,  303.  dis- 
covery of  gold,  304.  immigration, 
305,    306.     produce    of  gold,    306. 
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discovery  of  quicksilver,  ib.  becomes 
a  territory,  311.  decline  of  immi- 
gration, 318.  miners  attracted  to 
Australia,  319.  comparison  with  the 
Australian  gold  diggings,  320. 

Calixtus  II.  (Pope,  1 1 19-1 124),  con- 
cludes the  Concordat  of  Worms, 
ciii.  464. 

Callisthenes  (d.  B.C.  328),  a  contempo- 
rary historian  of  Alexander,  cv. 
309. 

Callistus — his  life  and  character,  xcvii. 
21.     becomes  Bishop  of  Rome,  22. 

Calonne  (Charles  Alexander  de,  1734- 
1802),  his  dismissal  by  Louis  XVI., 
xciii.  145.  his  statements  against  the 
King,  ib.,  146. 

• anecdote   of  Louis   XVI.    and 

the  Queen  related  by  him,  ex.  155. 

Calonne  (M.  Alphonse  de),  his  remarks 
on  the  Vienna  stone  representing  a 
statue  of  Athena,  ex.  57. 

Caloric,  experiments  upon,   Ixxxix.  57. 

Calvin  (John,  1509-1564),  his  diffuse- 
ness,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
times,  Ixxxii.  101. 

. his  imaginary  conversation  with 

Melanchthon  by  Landor,  Ixxxiii.  503. 

■ his    connection    with     English 


Protestant  exiles,  Ixxxv.  423. 
his  measures  for  the  restoration 


his  psalmody  unjustly  depreciated, 
129.  his  views  in  favour  of  formal 
prayer,  468.  abolishes  the  responsoria, 
ib.  service  instituted  by  him,  469. 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, ib. 
Calvinism,  admissibility  of,  in  the  Church 
of  England,  xcii.  266.  progressive 
modifications  of,  347,  348. 

dangerous    doctrines     derived 

from,  xcix.  491. 

Camarilla,  the,  in  Spain,  Ixxxiv.  186. 
its  attack  upon  Olozaga,  187. 

Cambray  (50°  15'  N.,  3°  13'  E.),  Con- 
gress of,  xc.  89. 

Cambridge  (52°  12'  K,  0°  8'  E.),  dis- 
tinguished for  great  lawyers^  Ixxxi. 
137.  laxity  of  the  University  tests 
at  matriculation  and  the  degree,  397. 
results  of  the  system  compared  with 
the  stringency  of  the  Oxford  tests,  ib. 

question  in  the  long  parlia- 
ment of  its  precedence  over  Oxford, 
Ixxxiv.  91. 

ballads     of    Robin     Hood 


the   Cambridge    University  library, 

Ixxxvi.  128,  note. 

new  examinations  instituted  at 


(1848),  Ixxxix.  499,  501.  want  of 
means  for  experimental  philosophy, 
508.  professors  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  514.  high  mathematical 
standard  required  from  candidates 
for  classical  honours,  516.  great  ser- 
vices of  the  University,  517. 

Cambridge,  notices  of,  in  Pepys's  diary, 
xc.  552. 

the  system  of  election  to  fellow- 
ships at,  xcix.  177. 

agitation  of  questions  of  Puri- 
tanism at,  ci.  232.  questions  on  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion, 252. 

the  plague  at,  ciii.  505,  506. 

statues  and  marbles  in  the  Uni- 


versity library,  civ.  178. 
Cambridge  (United  States,  38°  30'  N., 

76°  50'  W.),  "  Sumner  xMeeting  "  at, 

civ.  594,  595. 
Camden  (William,  1551-1623),  his  Bri- 
tannia, Ixxxvi.  312. 
his  account  of  the  circumstances 

which  led  to    the    appointment    of 

Robert  Earl  of  Essex  as  deputy  of 

Ireland,  xcviii.  147. 
on  the  English  language,   cix. 

373. 
Camden  (John  Jeffreys  Pratt,  Marquis 

of,  1759-1840),  his  early  ill-success  at 

the  bar,  Ixxxi.  151. 

his  character  and  slow  rise  in 


his  profession,  Ixxxiv.  401.  his  chan- 
cellorship under  Lord  Chatham's 
premiership,  ib.  his  eloquence,  402. 
his  speech  on  copyright,  ib. 

attack  upon,  in  Sir  W.  Napier's 

memoir  of  Sir  CJharles  Napier,  cvi. 
326. 

appointed  Lord  President  of  the 


Council,  cvii.  165. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  cix. 


404. 

Camden  Society,  publications  of,  xcii. 
315,  note. 

Cameron  (Charles  Hay),  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  natives  in  India,  xcviii.  43, 

Cameronians,  the,  c.  464,  465. 

"Camisards"  in  London,  their  pre- 
tended prophecies,  xcix.  481.  ori«Tin 
of  the  name,  ib.,  note. 

allusion  to,  by  Gibbon,  civ.  123. 

outbreak  of  their  revolt,  128.  their 
plan  of  operations,  130.  origin  of  the 
name,  ib.,  note,  peculiarities  of  the 
people,  131.  establish  hospitals  and 
stores  in  caves  of  the  mountains,  132. 
establish  mills  and  gunpowder  manu- 
factories, ib.   their  supplies  of  money, 
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133.  their  first  exploit,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Chateau  de  Servas,  ih 
repulse  an  atta<,'k  of  troops,  134.  sur- 
prise the  fortified  town  of  Sauve,  ih., 
135.  gain  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Comte  de  Broglie  near  Nismes,  136. 
unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  Viva 
rais,  li.,  137.  large  army  raised  for 
their  suppression,  137.  harassing 
resistance,  ib.  night  attack  on  the 
Camisards  in  the  Tour  de  Bellot,  138. 
execution  of  a  spy,  139.  the  villages 
of  the  Hautes  Cevennes  ordered  to  be 
destroyed,  141.  the  field  of  revolt  ex 
tended,  ib.  the  Camisards  march  into 
the  plains,  142.  attempt  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  English  fleet,  143. 
victories  of  Cavallier  in  the  plains  of 
Languedoc,  144,  145.  the  Camisards 
under  Cavallier  surrounded,  145 
desperate  engagement,  146, 147.  ne- 
gotiations for  peace,  148.     terms  of 

.  the  treaty  between  Marshal  Villars 
and  Cavallier,  150.  submission  of 
the  insurgents,  152.  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  contemporaneous  with  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  ih.  Camisard 
refugees  in  Lond(m,  154.  their  ac- 
counts of  miracles,  155.  the  "  Thea- 
tre Sacre,"  the  insurrection  com- 
pared with  that  in  La  Vendee,  159. 
severity  of  discipline,  160.  decline 
of  Protestantism  in  France  displayed 
by  the  insurrection,  ih. 

Camoys  (Lord),  his  testimony  to  the 
toleration  displayed  towards  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  xciii.  573. 

Campan  (Madame  de,  1752-1822),  her 

.  memoirs,  xciii.  146.  her  alleged 
revelations  of  the  infidelity  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  147. 

her   account   of  the  interview 

between  Marie  Antoinette  and  Mira- 
beau,  xciv.  451. 

on  the  character  of  Marie  Antoi- 


nette, ex.  132, 149.  her  alleged  privity 
.  to  the  Queen's  amours,  150. 
Campbell  (Sir  Colin).  See  Clyde^Lord. 
Campbell  (Lord,  1781-1861),  his  pro- 
posed legislation  on  the  subject  of 
privilege,  Ixxxiii.  46.  his  "  Lives  of 
the  Chancellors,"  281.  his  high 
opinion  of  Chancellor  Burnel,  294. 
distribution  of  his  three  volumes,  300. 
the  early  period,  302,  303.  Sir  T. 
More,  304-310.  the  second  period, 
311-319.  Lord  Bacon,  313.  the 
third  period — the  chancellors  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  later  Stuarts, 
320.     his   narrative   of  the    contest 


between  Cromwell  and  the  lawyers, 
322.  his  high  testimony  to  Lord 
Nottingham,  324.  his  opinion  of  the 
illegality  of  the  impeachment  of 
commoners,  327,  329.  his  views  on 
parliamentary  privilege,  333.  his 
sketch  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  335.  his 
part,  as  attorney-general,  in  the 
committal  of  the  sheriffs,  336.  merits 
of  his  work,  338.  his  services  to  law 
and  literature,  ih. 

Campbell  (Lord),  his  lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices,  xciii.  98.  his  character  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  99.  Crewe,  108. 
Heath,  111.  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 112.  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
115.  Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  117.  Chief 
Justice  Pemberton,  118.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Holt,  123.  on  the  question  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  127,  128. 
his  character  of  Chief  Justice  Wilmot, 
128.  Lord  Mansfield,  129.  on  the 
state  of  the  common  law,  131,  132. 
his  impartiality  as  a  biographer,  137. 

his  services  to  the  cause  of  law 


reform,  xcv.  117,  119. 

his  acknowledgment  of  Justice 

Story's  merits,  xcvi.  340,  342. 

on  the  causes  of  Pitt's  resigna- 


tion in  1801,  ciii.  354. 

his  high  character  as  a  judge, 

cvi.  433.  his  "Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors  "  and  "  Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices,"  434.  alarm  excited  by  his 
biographies,  435.  errors  in  his  account 
of  early  times,  436.  his  misstatement 
respecting  Chief  Justiciar  Glanville, 

438.  respecting  Chief  Justice  Billing, 

439,  440.  his  singular  use  of  works 
of  fiction  as  authorities,  441.  his 
"  Life  of  Lord  Kenyon,"  442.  charges 
him  with  want  of  education,  443. 
his  "Life  of  Lord  Ellenborough,"  452. 
spoils  the  sayings  which  he  records 
of  him,  457,  458.  his  description  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  under 
Chief  Justice  Abbott  (Lord  Tenter- 
den),  461.     value  of  his  work,  466. 

correspondence  with  Sir  Peter 


Laurie  concerning  an  anecdote  in  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,"  cvii. 
293,  294.  act  introduced  by  him 
providing  compensation  for  fatal  rail- 
way accidents,  411,  412. 
on  the  need  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor, cviii.  352. 

on  the  origin  of  church  rates, 


cix.  67,  69. 

on  trades'  unions,  ex.  530. 


C  ampbell — on  the  mixture  of  elements 
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in  the  English  language,  xcii.  331, 
332 

Campbell  (Thomas,  1777-1844),  his 
complaint  to  James  Smith  at  being 
excluded  from  the  "  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses," civ.  85.  Rogers's  kindness 
to,  117. 

Campbell  (Mr),  his  "  Modern  India," 
xcvi.  33. 

his  advocacy  of  the  Hindustani 

language  for  general  use  in  India, 
xcviii.  45. 

Campbell  (Dr,  1708-1775),  his  "Lec- 
tures on  Ecclesiastical  History " 
quoted,  Ixxxix.  150. 

Campbell  (Dr),  superintendent  of  the 
sanitary  establishment  at  Dorjiling, 
ciii.    62.     imprisoned  in  Sikkim,  75, 

77. 

Campbell  (Sir  John),  British  envoy  at 
Teheran,  cv.  282. 

Campbell  (Dr  Thomas),  his  diary  of  a 
visit  to  England  in  1775,  ex.  322. 
discovery  of  the  manuscript  in  Aus- 
tralia, ib.,  323.  his  meeting  with  Dr 
Johnson,  323.  account  of  him,  324. 
his  correspondence  with  Bishop  Percy, 
325.  clue  to  the  history  of  the  MS., 
327.  his  arrival  in  England,  328. 
reaches  London,  329.  extracts  from 
the  diary,  ib.  his  visit  to  Mr  Thrale, 
330.  impi'ession  of  Garrick,  ib.  of 
Johnson  ard  Baretti,  331,  332.  on 
Sir  J.  Reynolds's  pictures,  333.  on 
Boswell,  334.  his  account  of  the  din- 
ner at  Dilly's,  335,  336.  of  Johnson's 
abuse  of  the  Scotch  as  a  joke  against 
Boswell,  336.  account  of  a  dinner  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  337,  338.  de- 
scription of  Dr  Dodd's  preaching, 
338,  339.  sees  the  King  at  Rich- 
mond, 339.  calls  to  take  leave  of 
Dr  Johnson,  ib.  his  subsequent  re- 
turn to  London,  340.  conversation 
with  Johnson  on  Ireland,  341.  re- 
maining portion  of  the  diary,  342. 

Campeggio  (Cardinal,  d.  1539),  his 
arrival  in  England,  cviii.  222. 

Camper  (Peter,  1722-1789), hismeasure- 
ments  of  the  facial  angle,  Ixxxviii. 
433. 

Camperdown,  battle  of,  ex.  17. 

Camperon  (M.),  translator  of  Hume's 
history  into  French,  Ixxxv.  32. 

Campo  Formio,  treaty  of,  Ixxxiii.  154. 
its  provisions,  155. 

Campvere,  Scotch  traders  at,  Ixxxv. 
441. 

Canada  (47°  0'  N.,  75°  0'  W.),  United 
States'  designs  upon,  Ixxxi.  11. 


Canada  ceded  to  England,  Ixxxii.  242. 

reception  of  fugitive  slaves  in^ 

Ixxxiii.  139.  Mr  Ly ell's  visit  to, 
147.  its  resemblance  to  Scandinavia, 
ib.  Lord  Durham's  report  on  Lower 
Canada,  531.  condition  of,  compared 
with  that  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  the  United  States,  543,  544. 

importation  of  timber  to  Great 

Britain  from,  Ixxxiv.  244.  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  corn,  254.  the  pro- 
tection of  its  timber  trade  not  advan- 
tageous to  the  colony,  257.  address 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  the 
Queen  in  favour  of  a  continuance  of 
protection,  265. 

consequences  of  the  British  con- 
quest of,  Ixxxv.  138.  Sir  Francis 
Head's  description  of,  362.  respon- 
sible government.in,  365.  the  rebel- 
lion in,  370-385.  question  of  the 
union  of  the  two  provinces,  390.  suc- 
cess of  the  measure,  396. 


proportion  of  crime  to  popula- 
tion in,  Ixxxvi.  271. 

emiijrant  tax  in,  xci.  42.    pro- 
jected railways,  46. 

composition  of  the  population, 


xciii.  488.    increase  of  population  and 
commerce,  492. 

prospects  of,  xciv.  60.     energy 


of  the  population,  61,  62. 

proposed  cession  of,  to  the  United 

States  in  1782,  xcviii.  65,  note,  con- 
stitution of,  77.  party  contests  in, 
85.  British  policy  towards,  86.  in- 
creasing loyalty  of,  ib. ;  and  rapid 
progress  in  wealth,  ib.  table  of  edu- 
cation in,  187. 

proposed  cession  of,  to  the  United 

States,  xcix.  25,  26,  note,  34.  the 
proposition  rejected  by  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  government,  37.  education 
in,  161.  agricultural  statistics  in, 
586. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  Governor- 
Generalship  of,  cii.  171.  points  at 
issue  between  the  local  administration 
and  the  British  crown,  172,  173. 

position    of    the    Episcopalian 

Church  in,  cv.  84. 

immigrants  in,  from  the  Scottish 


Highlands,  cvi.  497. 

increased    population    of,  cvii. 


296. 


r2 


relations  of,  with  the  Hudson's 

Bay  territory,  cix.  141.  questions 
the  validity  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  charter,  144-146.  quesi- 
tion  of  transferring  portions  of  the 
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Company's  territory  to  Canada,  147, 

148.     districts  within    the  Canadian 

boundaries  still  unsettled,  150. 
Canada,  decline  of  the  French  language 

in,  cix.  376. 
Canadians  (French),tlie  first  fur  traders, 

Ixxxii.  240,  241. 
Canal  and  Navi;;ation  Companies— Act 

for    the    regulation    of    their    tolls, 

Ixxxiv.  129.     its  excessive  verbiage, 

t6.,  note. 
Canary  Islands,  the  (28°  30'  K,  17°  0' 

W.),  cvi.  367,  note. 
Candahar  (32°  30'  N.,  66°  20'  E.),  Bri- 
tish   policy   in   regard    to,   cv.    276. 

taken  by  Dost  Mahomed,  277. 
Candia  (35°  21'  N.,  25°  8'  E),  defence 

of,  against  the  Turks,  xci.  195. 
the  interior  of,  little  known,  cvi. 

366.     earth(juake.in,  in  1856,  371. 
Canina — on  Michael  Angelo's  design  for 

St.  Peter's,  cvi.  528. 
Cannibalism     in    New     Zealand,    xci. 

467. 
Canning     (George,      1770-1827),     his 

speech  against  parliamentary  reform, 

Ixxxiii.  256,  257. 
his  wise   policy   respecting  the 

Spanish  negotiations,  Ixxxiv.  317. 
his  attachment  to  Pitt,  Ixxxvi. 

90.  his  hostility  to   Mr  Addington, 

91.  his  intrigues  to  reinstate  Pitt  in 
office,  96.  takes  office  under  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  111. 

his  appointment  to  the  Secre- 


picted  by  M.  de  Marcellus,  526.  his 
want  of  foresight  as  to  the  success  of 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme's  expedition, 
528.  breach  with  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, 529.  his  subsequent  career, 
530. 
Canning  (George),  his  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  ministry,  mnking  Catholic 
emancipation  an  open  question,  civ. 
255.    abandoned  by  his  colleagues,  ih. 

his  policy  towards   Persia,  cv. 

281. 

his  duel  with  Lord  Castlereagh, 

cvi.  324 

his  measures  for  the  purpose  of 


taryship  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs, 
xcv.  531.  his  coalition  with  the 
Whigs,  ih.  his  speech  on  the  affiiirs 
of  Portugal,  532. 

his  treaty  with  the  Dutch   in 


1824,  xcvi.  64j  67. 

his  foreign  policy,  xcvii.  513. 

his  controversy  with  M.  Chateau- 
briand, 514.  his  remonstrance  against 
French  intervention  in  Spain,  515 
his  conversation  with  M.  de  Marcel- 
lus  on  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  ih.^  516.  conversation  on 
the  intervention  of  France  in  Spanish 
affairs,  516,  5 17.  his  want  of  temper 
and  judgement,  518.  his  mode  of 
arguing  on  the  Spanish  question,  ib. 
scene  m  which  he  gave  vent  to  his 
despondency  in  regard  to  his  own 
position,  5 1 9.  scene  with  Mr  Broug- 
ham in  the  House  of  Commons  on  tiie 
same  evening,  520.  his  speech  on  the 
threatened  French  invasion  of  Spain, 
521.    scene  with  George  IV.,  as  de- 


restoring  Pitt  to  office  in  1 802,  cvii. 
144.  his  speech  on  Colonel  Patten's 
motion,  151.  his  song  of  "  Moderate 
Men  and  Moderate  Measiires,"  152, 
note,  his  newspaper  attacks  on  Ad- 
dington, 160,  161,  note. 
his  genius  not  fully  appre- 
ciated in  England,  cviii.  104.  his 
death  untimely,  ib.  period  at  which 
he  entered  on  publiclife,  105.  his  con- 
tests with  Sydney  Smith,  ib.  his  poli- 
tical satires,  107.  his  early  writings, 
ih.  contributions  to  the  "  Musae 
Etonenses"  ib.  the  "Microcosm," 
ib.  his  essay  on  swearing,  108.  com- 
mentary on  "  The  Queen  of  Hearts," 
109.  poetical  articles  in  the  "  Anti- 
jacobin,"  1 1 3.  answer  to  the  "  Epistle 
to  the  Editors  of  the  '  Antijacobin,'  " 

115.  the   "Pro<rress  of  Man,"  ib., 

116.  "The  Phoenician  Cone,"  117. 
concludins  part  of  the  "  Loves  of  the 
Triangles,"  118,  119.  "New  Mo- 
rality," 120.  lines  on  "Candour,"  ib., 
121.  attacks  on  Madame  de  Stael 
and  Talleyrand,  122.  his  share  in 
"  The  Rovers,"  123,  124.  prose  con- 
tributi<ms,  126.  report  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Friends  of  Freedom  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  ib.^  127.  his 
justification  of  his  writings  in  the 
"Antijacobin,"  128.  hissquibsagainst 
Addington,  ib.,  130.  his  poetical  re- 
port of  a  speech  .by  Whitbread,  131. 
writings  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
132.  last  of  his  political  squibs,  133. 
lines  to  Mrs  Leigh,  134.  his  epi- 
taph on  his  son,  135.     his  oratory,  ib. 

a  member  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's cabinet,  cviii  310.  character 
of,  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  811,  312. 
his  conduct  respecting  the  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen,  313.  supports 
the  Spanish  insurrection,  315. 

demands  the  removal  of  Lord 
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Castlereagli  from  the  War  Secretary- 
ship, eviii.  320.  his  resignation,  321. 
duel  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  322 
declines  to  join  Lord  Liverpool's  min- 
istry, 337.  his  subsequent  public 
career,  34L 

Canning  (George),  rejects  the  offer? 
made  to  him  to  induce  him  to  join 
Lord  Liverpool's  administration,  ci.x. 
159.  appointed  Ambassador  to  Por- 
tugal, 176.  appointed  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  177.  his  re- 
signation, 194.  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal,  198.  becomes 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State,  199. 

his  speecli  against  reform,  cix. 

269.  his  circular  letter  to  the  West 
Indian  authorities,  433. 

his  career  compared  with  that 


of  Lord  Castlereagh,  ex.  65.  his  cha 
racter  and  political  connections,  67. 
his  conduct  as  Foreign  Minister,  68, 
recognises  the  independence  of  Span- 
ish America,  69.  his  policy  towards 
Greece,  ib.  on  the  question  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  70.  his  part 
in  ministerial  negotiations  after  the 
incapacity  of  Lord  Liverpool,  73,  74. 
his  cabinet,  75.  correspondence  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ib.  his  ora- 
tory, 76.  his  sudden  death,  ib.,  78. 
effects  of  his  death,  97,  98.  want  of 
a  biography  of,  ex.  193. 

Canning  (Lord,  b.  1812),  on  the  labour 
and  expenseof  conveying  newspapers, 
xcviii.  498. 

apparently  peaceable   state   of 

India  at  his  accessitm  to  the  govern- 
ment, cvi.  548,  549.  disarms  the 
34th  regiment  of  native  infantry 
at  Barrackpore,  571.  difficulties  of 
his  position,  586.  his  energetic  mea- 
sures to  resist  the  mutiny,  ib., 
587.  his  restraints  on  the  press, 
588-590. 


his  clemency  in  suppressing  the 

Indian  mutiny,  cvii.  557. 

Canon  the  Thirry-sixth,  subscription 
to,  required  for  a  degree  at  Oxford, 
Ixxxi.  387.     its  stringency,  396. 

Canon  Law,  vitality  of  the,  Ixxxix.  148. 

a  principal  source  of  the  laws 

and  customs  of  France,  xcv.  174. 
the  supreme  law  of  the  Roman 
states,  369. 

consolidated  and  remodelled  by 

Gregory  IX.,  ciii,  465.  Dr  Mil- 
man's  description  of,  466. 

Canrobert  (General,  b.  1809),  instances 
of  his  rejection  of  Lord  Raglan's  sug- 


gestions during  the  siege  of  Sebas- 
topol,  ciii.  572. 

Canossa,  the  Countess  Matilda's  palace 
at,  Ixxxi.  310.  penance  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.  at,  311-314.  Gre- 
gory VII.  sheltered  there,  315. 

Canova  (Antonio,  1757-1822),  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  xcviii.  542.  his 
criticisms  on  English  painters,  ib. 

Canton  (23°  6' N.,  113°  15'  E.),  the 
defences  repaired,  xcviii.  1 02.  returns 
of  trade  at,  108.  bad  feeling  between 
Chinese  and  Europeans  at,  122.  the 
Chinese  belief  in  our  defeat  there  in 
1841,  123.  weak  attempts  to  obtain 
redress  for  outrages,  ib.,  124.  the 
grievances  must  be  thoroughly  re- 
pressed, 127.  insurrection  at,  in 
1854,  cii.  349. 

disputes  at,  between  the  British 


and  Chinese  authorities,  cv.  518.  in- 
solence of  the  Cantonese,  523.  im- 
portance of  settling  the  Cantonese 
question,  524. 

hostilities  at,  in  1856,  cvii.  543. 


Cantacuzene  (Prince),  xcix.  295. 

Cantero  (Don  Manuel),  a  leader  of 
Progresistas  in  Spain,  Ixxxiv.  188. 

Cantyre,  agricultural  progress  in,lxxxiv. 
427. 

Canute  (d.  1036),  his  policy  in  favour 
of  Saxon  institutions,  Ixxxii.  315. 

Caoursin  (William),  his  account  of  the 
siege  of  Rhodes  in  1480,  ci.  121. 
character  of  his  narrative,  122.  on 
the  presumption  of  the  Grand  Turk 
in  his  designs  on  Rhodes,  126.  his 
oration  on  the  death  of  Mahomet  II., 
148. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  (33°  56'  S.,  1 8°  28' 
E.), acquisition of,by England,  Ixxxiv. 
244.  production  of  wine,  ib.  differ- 
ential duties  in  favour  of,  245. 

Sir  John  Herschel's  astrono- 
mical observations  at.  (SeeHerschel.) 
times  most  suitable  for  the  purpose 
of  observation,  Ixxxviii.  115. 

falling  off  in  the  wine  trade  of, 


xc.  149. 

Dutch  and  English  population, 


xciii.490.  consequences  which  would 
follow  if  abandoned  by  Great  Britain, 
491. 

expense  of  the  border  war  at, 


xcv.  571. 

disturbances  in,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  convicts,  xcv.  571.  repre- 
sentative institutions  for,  94.  dis- 
turbances with  the  Kaffirs  and  others, 
ib.    prospects  of  the  colony,  ib. 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  affairs  of  (1 854),  c. 

115.  workin<]f  of  the  new  constitution, 

116.  the  first  British  conquests,  121. 
Cape  Colony,  representation  of  minor- 
ities in,  cvi.  281,  note. 

Cape  Town  (33°  52'  S.,  18°  23';  W.), 
Tractarianism  at,  xcviii.  323. 

Capefigue  (J.  B.  H.  R.,  b.  1802),  his 
account  of  Jesuit  education  in  France 
under  the  restoration,  Ixxxi.  407. 
his  historical  doctrines,  xc.  78.  his 
representation  of  Napoleon's  conduct 
in  1813,  cviii.  48. 

Capel  (Lord).     See  Essex^  Earl  of. 

Capell  (Arthur,  Lord,  d.  1648),  portrait 
of  him  in  the  Clarendon  collection, 
xcvi.  184.  his  character,  ib.  his  life 
and  services  to  Charles  L,  185.  takes 
part  in  the  defence  of  Colchester  in 
1 647, 1 86.  his  letter  to  Cromwell,  ib. 
his  trial,  187.  comparison  of  his  case 
with  that  of  Ney,  ib.  petition  to  par- 
liament in  his  case,  188.  his  execu- 
tion, ib. 

Capet  (Hugh),  rise  of,  cvi.  395.  his 
feudal  supremacy  over  Normandy, 
cix.  509.  refuses  the  crown,  510. 
his  policy,  511. 

Capital  —  questions  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  Ixxxviii.  310,  311.  fixed 
and  circulating,  312. 


relations  of,  to  labour,  Ixxxix. 

427-429. 

Capital  punishment,  proposed  abolition 
of,  Ixxxvi.  217. 

Capodistria  (John,  Count  of,  1780- 
1831),  Russian  representative  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  xcvii.  45.  a 
native  of  Corfu,  ib.  conditions  'ob- 
tained by  him  for  the  Ionian  Islands 
at  the  treaty  of  Paris,  ib. 

— — — —  minister  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, ciii.  134,  135.  his  policy  in 
regard  to  Greece,  143. 

his  policy  towards  Greece  in  the 


Russian  interest,  ciii.  412.    appointed 

to  the  Regency  of  Greece,  414.     his 

administration,  417.  assassinated,  ib. 

Cappellari  (Cardinal).        See  Gregory 

Carbon,  an  element  of  all  plants,  Ixxxi. 

113.     whence  obtained  by  them,  ib. 
Carbonic  acid,  Ixxxi.  113.     proportion 

of,  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  exhaled 

air,  119. 
Cardigan  (Earl  of,  b.  1797),  his  trial 
,  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  fighting 

a  duel,  Ixxxii.  320-322.     ground  of 

his  acquittal,  323. 
Cardenas    (Don  Alonzo  de,    Spanish 


minister),  his  view  of  Cromwell's 
character,  ciii.  42.  his  offers  to  Crom- 
well, 49. 

Card  well  (Mr,  b.  1813),  his  proposed 
amendments  on  the  constitution  of 
railway  committees,  xcix.  281. 

committee  obtained  by  him  on 

railway  bills,  cv.  246,  260.  rejected 
at  the.electitm  of  1857,  572. 

Carelli,  his  description  of  the  coins  of 
Italy,  *civ.  190. 

Casette  (M.,  French  captain  of  en- 
gineers), his  account  of  the  roads  of 
Southern  Algeria,  Ixxxiv.  50.  his 
important  description  of  the  Great 
Desert,  51.  his  orographic  map,  54. 
extract  from  his  work,  56-59.  his 
comparison  of  the  character  of  the 
Telbians,  Saharians,  and  Kabyles, 
59,60.  his  chart  of  the  Sahara,  62.  his 
contrast  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sahara  and  those  of  the  real 
desert,  63.  his  investigation  of  the 
modes  of  conveyance  and  articles  of 
exchange,  66. 

Carl  (Dr),  edits  the  correspondence  of 
Ciiarles  V.,  ci.  77. 

Carleton  (William,  b.  1798),  his  Irish 
sketches,  xcvi.  384.  his  retractation 
of  offensive  passages,  ib.  unequal 
merit  of  his  works,  385.  lectures 
introduced,  ib.  his  descriptions  of 
the  Irish  peasant,  386.  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  the  devotedness  of  the  female 
peasants,  ib.  his  pictures  thoroughly 
Irish,  388.  himself  an  Irish  peasant, 
389.  his  story  of"  The  Poor  Scholar," 
396.  admirable  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, ib.    outline  of  the  story,  397- 

402.  other  tales,  402.  new  story, 
"  The  Squanders  of  Castle  Squander," 

403.  faults  of  the  work,  ib. 
Carlier   (M.),   his   description    of   the 

French  provisional  government  of 
1848,  xci.  282. 
Carlisle  (54°  53'  N.,  2°  56'  W.),  diocese 
of,  secularisation  of  tithes  in,  xcvii. 
345.  number  of  small  livings,  346, 
348,  note. 

Tables  of  Mortality,  the,  cix.  43. 

(Earl  of,  b.  1802),  his  tour  in 


the  Levant,  ci.  215.  extracts,  ib. 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  217. 
farming  in  Turkey,  ib.  on  the  site  of 
the  Homeric  Troy,  218.  on  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
ib.  219.  on  the  Bavarian  government 
of  Greece,  219,  220. 
Carlisle  (Earl  of),  his  quarrel  with  Lord 
Kenyon,  cvi.  449. 
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Carlisle  (Earl  of),  son  of  the  preceding, 
his  patronage  of  Dr.  Hooker,  ciii.  55, 
57.  his  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land, cvi.  122. 

Carlos  (Don,  son  of  Philip  II.,  d.  1568), 
treatment  of,  by  his  father,  cv.  30.  his 
death,  31. 

Carlos  (Don,  1716-1760,  son  of  Philip 
v.),  afterwards  Charles  III.  of  Spain, 
obtains  the  duchies  of  Tuscany  and 
Parma  in  1731,  xc.  89. 

Carlos  (Don,  1788-1855),  his  Duransjo 
decree  conformable  to  Spanish  feeling, 
Ixxxiv.  180.  his  declaration  on  enter- 
ing Spain,  181.  secret  history  of  his 
exclusion  from  the  throne,  182. 
failure  of  the  first  effort  in  his  favour, 
184. 

Carlo vingian  Dynasty,  the,  xcv.154.  its 
decline,  156.  principles  of  their  laws, 
ib.  employment  of  the  missi,  157. 
failure  of  their  policy,  158,  166.  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire,  170. 

German  character  of  the  Car- 

lovingian  kings,  cix.  502,  503.  their 
degeneracy  and  subsequent  improve- 
ment, 509. 

Carlowitz,  peace  of,  xci.  199. 

Carlstadt  (Andrew  Bodenstein,  d.  1541 
or  1543),  an  associate  of  Luther,  his 
impetuous  conduct,  Ixxxii.  104. 

Carlyle  (Thomas,  b.  1795),  Dr  Arnold's 
correspondence  with,  Ixxxi.  219.  Dr 
Arnold's  admiration  of  his  writings, 
224.     his  "  chartism,"  504. 

■  his  vindication  of  the  dignity  of 

labour,  Ixxxix.  423. 

his    latter-day  pamphlets,  xci. 


492. 

his  evidence  before  the  Royal 

Commission  on  the  British  Museum, 
xcii.  377,  385. 

his  extravagant  opinions  on  the 


principles  of  punishment  of  criminals, 

570,  572. 

his  character  of  Cromwell. 


cm. 

13.  the  religious  element  in  Crom- 
well's character  established  by  him,  37. 

on  the  character  of  Boswell,  cv. 

484. 

on    the    habits    of   the    free 


negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  cix.  443 
— —  his  history  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
ex.  376.  faults  of  the  work,  ih.  his 
ridicule  of  the  present  time,  377.  his 
strictures  on  the  eighteenth  century,i6. 
his  complaints  of  the  Prussian  annal- 
ists, 378.  his  extravagant  metaphors, 
379.  his  partiality  to  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, 389,  391.  remarkable  omissions, 


395.  ridicules  Frederic  the  Great's 
correspondence  with  Voltaire,  404. 
his  extravagant  admiration  of  Frede- 
ric William,  408.  the  subject  of 
Frederic  the  Great  unsuited  to  him, 
409.  his  method  of  treating  history, 
ib.  his  theories,  410.  his  dislike  of 
liberty  and  reverence  for  power,  ib. 

Carnot  (Lazare  Nicholas  Marguerite, 
1753-1828),  his  treatise  "Sur  la  De- 
fense des  Places  Fortes,"  cii.2l2,  note, 

Caroccio,  the,  of  Florence,  Ixxxvi.  482. 

Carolina  (35°  0'  N.,  80°  30'  W.),  settle- 
ment of,  Ixxxv.  122. 

condition    of    the    planters   of 


North   and    South  Carolina,  Ixxxiii. 

136.    deterioration  of  the  climate,  ib. 

■   opposition  in  South  Carolina  to 

the  protective  tariff  of  the  United 

States,  Ixxxvi.  373. 

Caroline  Statutes,  the,  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  Ixxxi.  386. 

Caroline  (Queen  of  George  II.),  her 
character,  and  influence  with  her  hus- 
band, Ixxxviii.  500.  her  antipathy  to 
her  son  Prince  Frederick,  502.  her 
spirited  reply  to  Lord  Stair,  505. 
her  predilections  for  war,  508.  her 
personal  regard  for  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
509.  indelicacy  of  her  conversation, 
ib.  her  last  illness,  510.  scene  at  her 
death-bed,  511. 

Caroline  (Princess,  daughter  of  George 
II.),  her  love  for  Lord  Hervey, 
Ixxxviii.  492,  494. 

Caroline  (Queen  of  George  IV.,  1768- 
1821),  Lord  Brougham's  defence  of, 
cvii.  450,  452. 

her  family,  cix.  162.  married  to 


the  Prince  Regent,  163.  gives  birth 
to  a  princess,  164.  separated  from  her 
husband,  ib.  alleged  birth  of  a  male 
child,  165.  secret  commission  of  in- 
quiry into  her  conduct,  166.  their 
report  clears  her  of  the  specific 
charge,  but  charges  her  with  other 
misconduct,  fZ>.,  167.  the  inquiry  re- 
sults in  her  acquittal  of  all  charges, 
168.  her  complaint  in  reference  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  169.  publica- 
tion of  her  letter,  1 70,  and  note,  pub- 
lication of  the  report  of  the  secret 
commission,  172,  and  note,  public 
sympathy  with  her,  173.  excluded 
from  the  drawing-rooms  held  durinjT 
the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereign.'-, 
174.  annuity  settled  on  her  by  parlia- 
ment, cix.  175.  goes  abroad,  ib.  her 
name  omitted  from  the  liturgy  after 
George    IV.'s  accession,    188,   189. 
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returns  to  England,  190.  committee 
of  secrecy  nppointed  for  the  exiimi- 
nation  of  the  papers  respecting  her, 

191.  the  bill  against  her  abandoned, 

192.  parliamentary  proceedings  for 
the  reinstatement  of  her  name  in  the 
liturgy,  195.  her  attempt  to  obtain 
admisision  to  the  coronation,  196. 
her  death,  ib. 

Caroline  (Queen  of  Naples,  sister  of 
Napoleon),  her  character,  c.  364,  note, 
368. 

Caroline,  the,  the  destruction  of,  dur- 
ing the  Canadian  rebellion,  Ixxxv. 
379,  381.  was  a  violation  of  the 
United  States'  territory,  383.  Heed- 
lessness of  the  act,  384. 

Carpenter  (Dr),  an  adrocate  of  tea- 
totalism,  c.  53.  admits  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  medicine,  57.  evidence 
adduced  by  him  in  support  of  tea- 
totalism,  61.  his  appeal  on  the  ground 
of  example,  70. 

on  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 

mind,  ciii.  432. 

treatise  by,    on  vital  force  in 

the  "Philosophical  Transactions," 
cviii.  83. 

on  the  mutual  relations  of  the 


physical  and  vital  powers,  cix.  236 

Carpenter  (Miss),  her  work  on  reforma- 
tory schools,  xciv.  423. 

Carr  (Rev.  William  Holwell,  d.  1830), 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery 
collected  by  him,  xcix.  533,  539. 

Carrera,  family  of,  in  Chili,  Ixxxvii.  545. 
their  revolutionary  attempts,  546. 
defeat  the  Argentine  troops,  547, 549. 

Carruthers  (Mr,  of  Inverness),  his  valu- 
able preface  and  notes  to  Boswell's 
"  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  cvi.  478. 

Carstairs  (William,  1649-1715),  adviser 
of  William  III.  in  Scottish  affairs, 
cv.  168. 

Carteret  (Lord,  1690-1763),  his  resig- 
nation of  the  premiership,  Ixxxii  430. 
his  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  his 
conversation  with  Dean  Swift,  433. 

Carthage  (36°  48' N.,  10°  5'  E.),  popu- 
lation of,  Ixxxiii.  361. 

aqueduct  at,  xci.  405. 

early  trade  of,  cviii.  170. 

Cartier   (Jacques,   sixteenth   century), 

his   discoveries    in   North   America, 

Ixxxv.  119. 
Carton  (Abbe),  on  the  superiority  of 

Koman  characters  for  the  use  of  the 

blind,  xcix.  72 
Cartwright  (Dr  Edmund,  d.  1824),  his 
.  inventions,  Ixxxix,  53,  58 


Cartwright  (Thomas,  a  Puritan  divine, 
1535-1602),  his  oppositi(m  to  the 
Established  Church  at  Cambridge, 
ci.  232.  attacks  episcopacy,  233. 
deprived  of  his  professorship),  retires 
to  the  continent,  ib.  his  controversy 
with  Whitgift,  234.  admits  the  duty 
of  punishing  dissent,  243.  his  resi- 
dence at  Antwerp,  247.  returns  to 
Enjiland,  ib.  treatment  of,  by  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  lb.  his  proposed 
revisitm  of  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  248. 

Casa  (Giovanni  Delia,  1503-1556),  his 
religi<ms  poems  contrasted  with  his 
"  Caj^/^o/i,"  ixxxiv.  113.  his  sonnet 
to  Marmitta  translated,  116. 

Casaubon  (Meric,  d.  1671),  invited  by 
Cromwell  to  write  a  history  of  the 
civil  wars,  ciii.  51. 

Casenove  (an  Indian  chief),  melancholy 
condition  of,  ixxxiv.  247,  248. 

Cash  payments.  Lord  King's  advocacy 
of  the  return  to,  Ixxxiv.  34i. 

accomplishment  of  the  measure 


in  1819,  xcvii.  278. 

Casino  (Monte),  retirement  of  St  Be- 
nedict at,  Ixxxix.  4.  description  of, 
by  Don  Michel  Germain,  44. 

Cassini  (John  Dominic,  d.  1712), 
advanced  age  attained  by  him,  cv.  67. 

Castellam'nite, an  Italian  autobiography, 
xcix.  557.  a  discreditable  specimen 
of  book-making,  ib.  outline  of  the 
narrative,  558,  560. 

Castello  (Gabriel  Lancelot).  See  Torre" 
Muzza,  Prince  of. 

Castiglione  (Balthazar,  1468-1529),  his 
"  Cortegiano,"  Ixxxiii.  487.  his  con- 
nection with  Guidubaldo  I.,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  xciv.  .354.  his  book,  the 
"  Cortegiano,"  ib.  his  picture  of 
society  at  the  Court  of  Urbino, 
355,  356.  description  of  the  court- 
gentleman  and  court-ladv,  357,  358. 

Castiglione  (Duke  of).     See  Augereau. 

Castile  (41°  10'  N.,  3°  .30'  W.),  condi- 
tion of  nobles  and  peasants  in,  xcii. 
140.  the  Behetrias,  ib.  denaturali- 
saiion,  ib.  condition  of,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Alphonso  XL,  141. 

Castlereagh  (Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
1769-1822),  remonstrates  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander  on  the  subject 
of  Poland,  Ixxxv.  272.  his  note  to 
Prince  Hardenberg,  273.  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Russian  designs  upon 
Poland,  276,  note. 

Castlereagh  (Lord),  appointed  Foreign 
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Secretary  under  tlie  Duke  of  Port- 
land, Ixxxvi.  111. 
Castlereafjh  (Lord),  his  protest  against 
the  combinations  of  continental  mon- 
archs,  Ixxxviii.  526. 

his  advice  to  renew  the  Party 

Processions  Act,  xci.  111. 

surrenders  Java  to  the  Dutch, 


xcvi.  61. 


-his  foreign  policy,  xcvii.  513. 


his  remonstrance  against  French  in- 
tervention in  Spain,  515. 

his  early  appreciation  of  Wei 


lington,  xcviii.  219.  appoints  him  to 
the  command  in  Spain,  ih.  his  cos- 
tume at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
233. 

supports    the   peace   policy   of 


Austria  in  1813-14,  ciii.  131.  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  134.  opposes 
the  Russian  project  in  regard  ^  to 
Poland,  135.  Stein's  opinion  of  him, 
137.  signs  the  secret  treaty  with 
France  and  Austria  for  .eventual 
resistance  to  Russia,  138.  his  course 
in  the  discussions  relating  to  Saxony, 
ih.  his  memorandum  on  Poland, 
1 39.  arranges  the  dispute  respecting 
Saxony,  ib. 

his  part  in  the  discussions  on 


Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in 
1800,  ciii.  ^50,  and  note,  paper  by 
him  stating  the  reasons  of  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr  Pitt,  355. 

his  duel  with  Mr  Cnnning,  cvi. 

324.  his  neglect  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
325. 

his  expectation  of  surplus  re- 
venue from  India,  cvii.  18. 

appointed  to  the  secretaryship 


for  war,  cvii.  166. 
attacks  on  Prince  Mettemich  in 


Whitbread,  180.  moves  for  a  com- 
mittee of  secrecy  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Queen  Caroline,  191 .  his 
suicide,  198,  199,  no^e. 

Castlereagh  (Lord),  chief  secretary 
under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Ireland,  cix. 
402, 404, 405.  his  steps  for  carrying  the 
union  of  Ireland  witli  Great  Britain, 
411.  his  interview  with  the  British 
cabinet,  412.  proposes  the  union  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  414. 
his  conduct  in  carrying  the  union, 
416.  urges  Catholic  emancipation,  ib. 

• his  Leadership  of  the  House  of 

Commons,  ex.  64.  credit  obtained 
by  him  in  the  settlement  of  Europe 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  ih.  his 
career  compared  with  that  of  Canning, 
65.  his  character  and  policy,  ih.  his 
adherence  to  the  policy  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  66,  67. 

Castor,  in  Northamptonshire,  Roman 
remains  at,  xci  v.  192. 

Catacombs,  the,  of  Rome,  Ixxxv.  148. 
See  Rome. 

Catalonian  cotton  manufacture,  its  mo- 
nopoly defeated  by  smuggling,  Ixxxii. 
225.  its  unimportance,  shameful 
system  of  fraud,  226. 

Cathcart  (Sir  George,  1792-1854),  on 
the  character  of  the  Kafirs,  c.  118. 
his  account  of  the  war  with  the 
Basutos,  144-147.  his  treaty  with 
the  emigrant  Boers,  156.  his  recom- 
mendations of  non-interference  be- 
tween the  Boers  and  Kafirs,  161. 

on   the   German   campaign    of 


his  correspondence,  cviii.  52,  and 
note. 

a  member  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's cabinet,  cviii.  310.  his  early 
career,  312.  dissatisfaction  with  his 
war  administration,  320.  resigns, 
322.  his  duel  with  Canning,  ib. 
becomes  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons under  Lord  Liverpool,  339, 
341. 

becomes  leader  of  the  House  of 


Commons  after  the  death  of  Mr 
Perceval,  cix.  157.  replies  to  the 
proposals  of  the  French  government, 
161.  his  share  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  France, 
176.  his  eminent  position,  ih.^  and 
note.       resists    the    motion    of   Mr 


1813,  cviii.  42,  43,  63,  64. 

Cathcart  (Lady),  incarceration  of,  by 
her  husband.  Colonel  M'Guire,  Ixxxv. 
473. 

Catherine  (St.,  1347-1380),  legend  of, 
Ixxxix.  393-395. 

Catherineof  Arragon(1483-1536),ques- 
tion  of  her  divorce,  cviii.  219-222. 
refuses  to  enter  a  nunnery,  227. 

Catherine  de  Medici  (1504-1589),  her 
vices,  cv.  35.  her  patriotism,  ih.  her 
disposition  towards  the  Protestants, 
ib. 

Catherine  L  (Empress  of  Russia,  1686- 
1727),  her  character,  ci.  520. 

Catherine  II.  (Empress  of  Russia,  1729- 
1796),  her  victories  over  the  Turks, 
xci.  203.  her  ambitious  projects,  205. 
places  herself  at  the  head  of  the  armed 
neutrality  of  the  north,  c.  213. 

Catherine  II.  (Empress),  polyglot  vo- 
cabulary compiled  under  her  direc- 
tions, ci.  29,  30. 
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Catherine  IT.  (Empress),  corruption  of 
her  court,  ci.  522. 

•  encouragement  held  out  by  her 

to  the  Greeks,  ciii.  406. 

Catliedral  reform,  proposed  abolition 
of  deans,  xcvii.  152-155.  general 
feeling  against  sinecures,  156,  157. 
reform  inevitable,  158.  various  hasty 
projects,  ib.  want  of  definite  duties 
for  the  members  of  cathedral  chap- 
ters, 159.  the  true  idea  of  a  cathe- 
dral, 161.  the  superintendence  of 
education,  ib.  the  bishop's  advisers, 
ib.  hospitality,  ib.  162.  original 
cathedral  officers  on  the  old  founda- 
tion, 163.  their  respective  duties, 
ib.  duties  of  officers  on  the  new 
foundation,  164.  departure  of  cathe- 
drals from  their  intended  objects,  ib. 
coldness  of  the  service,  165.  cathe- 
dral libraries,  i6.,  and  note,  the  con- 
stitution of  chapters  unfavourable 
for  self  reform,  166.  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  resisting  reforms,  167.  mea- 
sures for  increasing  the  cathedral 
income,  168.  the  Act  of  1851,  ib. 
reforms  suggested,  ib.  cathedrals  to 
be  invested  with  a  parochial  charac- 
ter, 169.  this  duty  to  be  assigned  to 
one  of  the  canons,  ib,  the  cathedral 
school  to  be  revived,  170.  work  for 
a  second  canon,  changes  in  the  ser- 
vices, t&.,  note,  diocesan  schools,  171. 
pastoral  college  under  the  dean  or  a 
third  canon,  172.  augmentation  of 
incumbencies  in  the  gift  of  the  chap- 
ters, 174.  stalls  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  archdeacons,  ib.  residence  of 
canons,  175.  salaries  of  canons,  176. 
select  preachers  from  the  diocese, 
177.  the  minor  canons,  ib.  the 
libraries  to  be  catalogued  and  made 
available,  178.  The  choristers,  ib. 
almsmen,  179.  the  cathedrals  to  be 
open  to  the  public,  ift.,  180.  oaths  to 
observe  the  statutes  to  be  altered, 
180.  reforms  to  be  compulsoi'y  and 
from  without,  181.  to  be  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  respective 
cathedrals,  ib.   general  summary,  182. 

Cathedral  service,  the,  xcv.  139. 

Catholic  Association,  the,  ex.  70,  88. 

■ emancipation    resisted    by  the 

House  of  Peers,  Ixxxi.  26. 

unpopularity  of  the  measure  in 

England,  xcv.  101. 

question  of,  ex.  70.    violence  of 


the  Irish  agitators,  71.  consequent 
reaction  in  England  against  eman- 
cipation, ib.   made  an  open  question 


in  the  cabinet,  77.  motion  carried 
in  the  Commons  and  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  80,  81.  decided  upon  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  86,  87.  opposition  of  George 
IV.,  89,  90,  and  note,  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill  passed,  91.  Sir  A.  Alison's 
theory  on  the  subject,  93. 

Catholics.     See  Roman  Catholics. 

Catinat — aCamisard  chief,  surprises  the 
fortified  town  of  Sauve,  civ.  134, 135. 
his  imprudent  conduct  in  the  Ro- 
vergne,  143.    his  execution,  157. 

Cato  (Marcus  Fortius,  b.c.  232-148), 
studies  Greek  in  his  old  age,  ci.  26. 

Cato  (Marcus  Fortius,  of  Utica,  d. 
B.C.  45),  his  position  as  leader  of  the 
Senatorian  party,  xcii.  72. 

on  the  cause  of  Roman  great- 


ness, xciii.  215. 
Cato   Street   Conspiracy,  the,  cix.  188. 
Cattaro    (42°  25'  N.,  18°  47'   E.),  in 

Dalmatia,  harbour  of,  its  importance 

to  the  Montenegrins,  cix.  462. 
Cattle,    importation     of,    into     Great 

Britain  in  1849,  xc.  139. 

importation  of  (1842),  xci.  566. 


alarm  of  the   farmers,  ib.    prices   of 
meat,  567. 

English  and  French,  comparison 


of,  ciii.  91. 

Caulaincourt  (Armand  Augustine  Louis 
de,  1773-1827),  French  negotiator 
at  Chatillon,  cii.  336-339. 

Causidiere  (M.),  his  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment in  Paris  in  February  1848,  xci. 
254. 

Cautions  for  the  Times,  candour  and 
ability  of  the  series,  xciii.  578,  note. 

Cavaignac  (Louis  Eugene,  General, 
1802-1857),  his  republican  intrigues 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
Ixxxvii. 570,573.  his  foreign  policy, 
Ixxxviii.  536. 

originator   of  the   proposal   to 

restore  the  Pope,  xciii.  517. 

friendly    relations     maintained 


by  him  with  Great  Britain,  cix.  595. 
Cavallier  (1685-1740),  leader  of  the  in- 
surgents of  the  Cevennes,  civ.  123. 
his  remarkable  career,  124.  his  birth 
and  early  history,  ib.  his  hatred  of 
Popery,  126.  flies  to  Geneva,  ib.  re- 
turns to  the  Cevennes,  127.  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  insurgent 
Camisards,  129.  surprises  the  Chateau 
de  Servas,  133.  travels  in  disguise  in 
company  with  soldiers,  136.  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  Vivarais,  ib.     his  de- 
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feat  and  narrow  escape,  137.  surprise 
in  the  Tour  de  Bellot,  138.  brave  re- 
sistance and  retreat,  ib.  narrow  es- 
cape, 143.  ravages  the  plains  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  144.  victories  over  the  royal 
troops  ib.,  145.  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  ib.  desperate  defence,  146. 
effects  his  retreat,  147.  deputed  to 
treat  with  Marshal  Villars,  148.  his 
splendid  appearance  and  the  vanity 
of  his  demeanour,  149,  150.  his  inter- 
view with  Laporte,  151.  sent  into 
Burgundy,  153.  his  account  of  his 
journey,  ib.  his  interview  with  Louis 
XIV.  at  Versaill^,  ib.  flies  into  Swit- 
zerland, 154.  his  character,  ib.  his 
opinion  of  the  miracles  of  the  Cami- 
sards,  155.  his  coolness  and  want  of 
enthusiasm,  156.  his  account  of  the 
causes  of  the  successes  ofCamisards, 
ib.  distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  ib.  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, 157.  marries,  i7>.  publishes  his 
memoirs,  ib.  his  death,  ib.  descrip- 
tion of  him  by  Marshal  Villars,  158. 
and  by  Malesherbes,  ib.  review  of  his 
character  and  career,  159.  severity 
of  discipline  maintained  by  him,  160. 

Cavendish  (Sir  John  de),  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.,  founder  of  the 
Cavendish  family,  Ixxxi.  133. 

Cavendish,  his  story  respecting  Anne 
Boleyn  questioned  by  Mr  Froude, 
cviii.  589. 

Cavendish  (Henry,  1731-1810),  his  ex- 
periments tending  to  the  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  water,  Ixxxvii. 
72.  reads  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
Society  claiming  the  discovery,  75. 
his  paper  printed  in  the  "  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,"  77.  his  equivocal 
language  in  regard  to  the  discovery 
of  the  principle,  88.  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  inflammable  airs,  106. 
proofs  of  his  having  been  informed 
of  Watt's  discovery,  121.  his  record 
of  his  experiments  silent  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  principle,  123. 
hesitation  observable  in  his  paper 
read  to  the  Royal  Society,  126. 
recognition  of  Watt  as  an  original 
discoverer,  127.  indecision  of  his 
character,  132.  imperfection  of  his 
experiments,  134.  probable  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct,  135,  136. 

Cavour  (Count,  1809-1861),  forms  a 
coalition  with  the  democratical  party 
in  Italy,  xcvi.  52. 

his  memorandum  complaining. 


of  the  encroachments  of  Austria,  cix. 
567.  his  conduct  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  577. 

Cavour  (Count,  1809, 1861),  his  policy, 
ex.  282. 

Caxton  (William,  about  1410-1491), 
on  the  obscurity  of  old  English,  xcii. 
319 

Cayenne  (4°  56'  N.,  52°  20'  W.),  de- 
portations to,  in  1797,  xcv.  315. 
sufferings  of  the  exiles,  316.  repe- 
tition of  the  measure  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon, 317.  deadliness  of  the  climate, 
318. 

Cayley  (Mr),  his  letter  to  the  "  Times" 
on  Protection,  xcvii.  451. 

Cecil  (Lord  Robert),  his  returns  re- 
specting church  rates,  cix  73. 

Cecil  (Sir  William,  afterwards  Lord  Bur- 
leigh), extract  from  his  diaries  on 
the  burnings  in  Smithfield,  Ixxxv. 
399.   See  Burleigh,  Lord. 

Cecrops — legends  concerning,  ex.  51. 

Celano  (Thomas  of),  his  Life  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Ixxxvi.  2. 

Celebes  (Island  of,  3°  30'  N.,  122°  0' 
E.),  its  wealth  and  fertility,  xcvi.  94. 

Celestine  I.  (Pope,  d.  432), his  ignorance 
of  the  Greek  language,  ci.  28,  and  note 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  a  popular  cause, 
Ixxxi.  286.  taken  up  by  Gregory  VII., 
287. 

Dr    Milman's   account  of  the 

establishment  of  the  principle  in  the 
Western  Church,  cvii.  70. 

Cellamara  (Prince  of),  Spanish  ambas- 
sador at  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  his  conspiracy,  xc.  88. 

Cellini  Benvenuto  (4500-1570),  letter 
of  Michael  Angelo  to  him,  cvi.  518. 
his  admiration  of  Michael  Angelo, 
cvi.  539. 

Cellular  system,  the,  ciii.  450,  451. 

Celtic  language,  general  disappearance 
of,  but  preserved  in  insulated  lo- 
calities, xciii.  87. 

Celtic  races — their  antipathy  to  the  sea, 
xcvi.  163. 

Celts,  character  of,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Teutons,  cvi.  394. 

early  notices  of,  cviii.  171.  Dr 

Holzmann's  opinions  respecting,  172- 
174. 

Cencius — his  outrage  upon  Gregory 
VII.,  Ixxxi.  297. 

Cennini  Cennino  (fourteenth  century), 
his'  treatise  on  painting,  Ixxxvi.  192. 
probable  date  of  the  treatise,  193. 
proof  therein  of  the  early  use  of  oil 
painting  at  Florence,  194. 
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Census  of  1851,  cii.  377.  returns  of 
reli<iion  and  edtication,  ib.  mode  by 
which  tliose  returns  were  obtained, 
378.  number  of  chiMren  at  work, 
at  school,  and  at  neither,  ib.  con- 
yentional  meaning  of  the  word 
"school,"  379.  averajje  attendance  in 
schools,  380.  educational  returns  of 
1818,  1833,  and  1851,  ib.  dates  of 
establishment  of  public  day  schools, 
ib.  proportion  of  schools  supported 
by  different  religious  denominations, 
381.  preponderance  of  church  day 
schools  and  dissenting  Sunday 
schools,  382.  large  number  of  pri- 
vate schools,  ib.  commercial  or 
middle-class  schools,  383.  per  cent- 
age  of  children  at  work,  at  school,  and 
at  neither,  for  various  ages,  from  three 
to  fifteen,  384.  efforts  to  improve 
the  education  in  schools,  ib.  early 
age  at  which  the  children  are  re- 
moved, 385.  consequent  degradation 
of  the  labouring  class,  386.  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things  revealed  by 
the  census,  387.  tendency  of  schools 
to  degenerate  into  infant  schools, 
388.  question  of  obligatory  educa- 
tion, ib.  precedent  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  cotton  factories  and  print 
works,  389.  general  application  of 
the  "Half-Time  Bill  "  recotnmended, 
ib.^  390.  stimulus  to  education,  391. 
the  case  of  pauper  children,  ib.  bad 
influences  to  which  the  girls  are  ex- 
posed, 392.  hereditary  pauperism, 
393.  errors  in  the  system  of  work- 
house education,  394,  395.  the 
scheme  of  distrj^pt  schools,  .395.  de- 
fect in  the  principle  of  reformatory 
and  ragged  schools,  396.  pauper 
children  siiouldbe  distributed  amcmg 
other  schools,  397.  provision  for  the 
children's  maintenance  away  from 
the  union,  398.  the  statistics  of  the 
amount  of  instruction  given  in  schools 
not  trustworthy,  ib.  number  of  per- 
sons unable  to  sign  their  names  at 
marriage,  399.  proporticm  of  militia- 
men in  the  eastern  counties  wholly 
uneducated,  ib.,  400.  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  parliamentary  grant, 
401.  objections  to  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, ib.  consequent  unpopularity  of 
education,  ib.  plan  of  an  educational 
rate,  402.  mode  of  providing  for 
religious  teaching,  403.  proportion 
in  which  the  different  religious  com- 
munities contribute  to  the  education 
of  the  people,  ib.,  note. 


Centralisation,  not  connected  with  abso- 
lute government,  Ixxxi.  15. 

meanings  attached  to  the  word. 


Ixxxv.  221.  misconceptions  in  regard 
to,  222.  definition  of,  223.  the  sub- 
ordinate authorities,  local  or  general, 
ib.,  226,^27.  its  conditions,  231. 
causes    which    heighten    its    effect, 

232.  uniformity  not  essential  to  it, 

233.  considered  with  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  governed,  234.  its 
connection  with  civilisation,  ?35. 
misconceptions  in  regard  to,  236-241. 
is  not  connected  with  over-govern- 
ment, 239.  its  alleged  inconsistency 
with  free  government,  242.  alleged 
multiplication  of  paid  functionaries, 
243-245,  249.  is  not  inconsistent 
with  local  governments,  252.  un- 
favourable to  the  excessive  control  of 
subordinate  authorities,  256. 

excessive  evils  of,  Ixxxviii.  335. 


Cephahmia  (38°    12'^  N.,   30°   24'  E.), 

riotous  assemblies  in,  xcvii.  62. 
Certainty,  practical  and  mathematical, 

xcii.  3. 
Cerutti  (Joseph  Antony  Joachim,  1735- 

1792),    his     revolutionary    journal, 

Ixxxv.  96. 
Cervoni   (Thomas),  a  Corsican  leader, 

anecdote  of,  ci.  454. 
Ceutla,  in  Mexico,  victory  of  Cortes  at, 

Ixxxi.  442. 
Cevennes,  the  (44°  0'  K,  3°  20'  E.), 

reliijioiis  war  in,  xcix.  481. 

revolt   of  the,   civ.  123.     (See 


Cavallier,  C ami  sards.')     physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  129,  130.     the 
population  and  language,  130. 
Ceylon  (7°  30'  N.,  80°  40'  W.),  recent 
insurrection  in,  xciii.  491. 

coramer(;ial    fluctuations     in, 


xcviii  91.     revolt  in,  92. 

increased  production  of  coffee 


in,  xcix.  613. 

architecture  of,  cv.  119. 

Sir    Emerson    Tennent's    his- 


tory of,  ex.  343.  antiquity  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  island,  ib.  Bud- 
dhism in,  ib.  relations  of,  with  China, 
346.  conmiunications  with  Rome, 
ih.  mention  of,  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  .347.  legend  of  its  former 
junction  to  Hindostan,  348.  tidal 
wells  in  the  north  of  the  Island,  349. 
mineral  products  of,  350.  the  sur- 
rounding seas,  ib.  the  climate,  ib. 
the  monsoon,  351.  the  animal  world, 
ib.  354.  trees  and  plants,  354.  the 
cocoa-nut  palm,  355.    the  areca  nut, 
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356.  •  zooloory  of,  357-374.  Portu- 
guese and  Dutch  settlements  in,  ex. 
374.  means  by  which  the  island 
became  subject  to  Great  Britain,  375. 

Chadwick  on  hereditary  pauperism, 
xcvii.  464. 

Chalcis  (38'^  30'  "N".,  23°  42'  E.),  coin- 
age of,  civ.  168. 

Chahners(Dr  Thomas,  1780-1847),  his 
statemen  t  of  the  objects  ot  Christianity , 
Ixxxi.  225. 

his  ragged  school  at  Edinburgh, 

Ixxxv.  531. 

on  national  education,  xcii.  136. 

■ on  the  benefits  of  ecclesiastical 

sinecures,  xcix.  111. 

his  astronomical  discourses,  cii. 

441. 

Chamberlane  (Dr),  on  the  non-conta- 
giousness of  yellow  fever,  xcviii. 
199. 

Chamberlayne  (John),  his  collection 
(jointly  with  David  Wilkins)  of  a 
hundred  and  fiftv-two  versions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer^  (1715),  ci.  29.  his 
skill  as  a  linguist,  40. 

Chambers  (Richard),  his  liberality  to 
Enfflish  Protestant  exiles,  Ixxxv.  413. 

Chambers  (Sir  William,  d.  1796),  his 
work  ou  oriental  gardening,  Ixxxviii. 
416. 

Chambrun  (M.  de),  a  French  Protest- 
ant, narrative  of  his  sufferings,  xcix. 
476. 

Chamisso  (Adelbert  von,  1781-1838). 
his  description  of  the  period  following 
the  battle  of  Jena,  Ixxxvi.  364. 

Chamouni,  the  guides  of,  civ.  441. 

Champollion(John  Francis,  1790-1832), 
his  restoration  of  Manetho's  17th  and 
18th  dynasties,  Ixxxiii.  397.  his 
classification  of  hieroglyphics,  400. 

his  claims  to    the   discovery  "of 

the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, civ.  317. 

Chance,  distinguished  from  probability, 

xcii.  5, 
Chancellor  (Richard,  d.l556),his  voyage 

on  the  northern  coast  of  Russia,  ci. 

512.     his  report  of  the  power  of  the 

Grand  Duke,  513. 
"  Chancellor,"origin  of  the  name,  lx;xxv. 

153,  note. 
Chancellors  (English),  their  position  at 

first   merely   political,    Ixxxiii.    281, 

282.  chancellors  under  Edward  III., 

283.  lawyers  rarely  appointed,  284. 
origin  of  the  office,  285, 286.  keepers 
of  the  royal  conscience,  287.  pur- 
chase-money on    appointment,    and 


emoluments  of  the  office,  288.  were 
considered  responsible  for  the  justice 
of  the  realm,  290.  their  legislative 
measures,  291.  disposal  of  their  legal 
patronage,  292.  become  heads  of  the 
Courts  <  )f  Chancer)'  and  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, 296.  character,  as  lawyers,  of  the 
early  chancellors,  300.  ecclesiastical 
chancellors,  z7>.  danger  of  their  posi- 
tion in  the  middle  ages,  303,  304. 
civilian  chancellors,  311. 
Chancery  (court  of),  the  clerk  of,  Ixxxiii. 
286-292.  origin  of  the  court,  293. 
its  legislative  functions,  ib.  powers 
given  by  the  second  statute  of 
Westminster,  294.  their  writs,  ib. 
becomes  a  court  of  justice,  295. 
change  in  its  character,  299.  the 
tribunal  for  questions  respecting  cha- 
rities, 476.  its  expensiveness,  ib. 
its  limited  power,  477. 

reforms  in,  xcv.  118. 

reform  of,  effected  by  the  aid 

of    non-professional     commissioners, 
xcvi.  404. 

Chances,  doctrine  of  application  of,  to 

Mr  Buckle's  theory  of  history,  cvii. 

474-476. 
Chandler  (Richard),  his  travels  in  Asia 

Minor  (1764)  at  the  expense  of  the 

Dilettanti  Society,  cv.  503. 
Chandos  (Duke   of),  his  patronage  of 

Handel,  cvi.  236. 
Chandos  (Marquis  of,  afterwards  Duke 

of  Buckingham   and    Chandos),   his 

speech  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 

government,  xcvii.  445.       See  jBmc- 

kingham,  Duke  of. 
Chaudul,    an     Indian     tree,    mode    of 

u&ing  the  bark,  cii.  56. 
Changarnier  (General,  b.  1793),  calls 

out  the  national  guard  on  the  16th 

April,  1848,  xci.  290. 
Channel     I>lands,     their      privileges, 

Ixxxiii.  533. 
Channing  (William  Ellery,D.D.,  1780- 

1842),  his  opinion  of  the  capacity  of 

the  negi'o  race,  Ixxxviii.  469. 
on   the  depressed   condition  of 

the  lower  classes  in  Great  Britain, 

xcii.  98.     his  high  character,  368. 
on  the  greatness  of  Napoleon, 

cii.  343. 
his  letter  to  Mr  Clay  on  the 


Texas  question,  civ.  579. 
Chanteloup,    house    of   the    Due    de 

Choiseul  at,  ex.  502. 
Chapel,  origin  of  the  word,  Ixxxiii.  286, 

note. 
Chapelle  (Claude    Emanuel  THuillicr 
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(1.  1688),  a  friend  of  Moliere,  Ixxxii. 
180. 

Chaplains  (Royal),  their  original  func- 
tions, Ixxxiii.  286. 

Clmpnian — his  theory  of  the  use  of  the 
salt  in  the  ocean,  cv.  388,  note. 

Chapman  (D.  B.),  his  evidence  before 
the  committee  of  1857  on  banking, 
cvii.  279,  280. 

Character,  early  developement  of,  Ixxxii. 
444. 

Chares  of  Mitylene — an  authority  for 
the  life  of  Alexander,  cv.  309. 

Charitable  endowments,  estimate  of 
the  value  of,  Ixxxiii.  475.  mode  of 
proceeding  in  disputed  questions — 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  476.  absorp- 
tion of  charities  by  the  costs  of  suits, 
477.  want  of  a  power  to  remodel 
obsolete  or  mischievous  charities,  478. 

• abuses  of,  xcvii.  495-497. 

Charitable  Trusts'  Bill  for  the  due 
administration  of,  its  importance, 
Ixxxiii.  475.  its  principal  pro- 
visions, 478.  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners, 479,  480.  risk  of  fraud 
or  carelessness,  481.  probable 
length  of  the  triennial  report,  ib. 
the  provision  respecting  municipal 
charities,  482.  Church  of  England 
charities,  ib.  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  483.  the 
inspectors,  484.  tenure  of  the  com- 
missioners "  during  good  behaviour," 
ib.    omissions  in  the  bill,  485. 

T— ^ results   to   be   expected  from, 

.  xcix.  160.  duties  of  the  commis- 
sioners, 171. 

Charity — public  and  private,  Ixxxiv. 
302. 

personal    value    of,    xciii.    5. 

doubtful  good  of  institutions,  7. 

Charlemagne  (742-814), — his  collection 
of  old  Frankish  poetry,  Ixxxii.  279. 
his  persecution  of  the  Saxons,  286. 

.  M.  Guizot's  estimate  of,  400, 
401.  permanent  results  of  his  vic- 
tories, 402.  his  administration  and 
efforts  to  establish  order,  403.  his 
local  government  survived  him,  404. 
his  vain  project  of  restoring  the 
Roman  empire,  ib. 

• legends  regarding,  Ixxxiv.  354. 

■  partition    of    his    dominions, 

Ixxxviii.  241. 

the  hero   of  the  Great  Italian 


poets,  xc.  174. 
Charlemagne — his  greatness,  xcv.  156. 

decline  of  his  success,  ib. 
•: nature  of  his  empire,  evi.  395. 


Charlemagne  —  his     relations    to    the 
papacy,  cvii,  66- 

his  language  and  habits  Teu- 


tonic, cix.  498. 

Charles  Martel.     See  Martel. 

Charles  I.  of  England  (1600-1649), 
declares  the  Earl  of  Essex  a  traitor, 
Ixxxiv.  94. 

his  admission  of  changes  intro- 
duced since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Ixxxv.  44. 

his  rude  reply  to  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  at  Oxford, 
Ixxxvi.  122.  antiquarian  researches 
in  his  reign,  Ixxxix.  172. 

his  character,  xc.  263. 

his  collection  of  pictures,  xcvii. 

399,  which  are  sold  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, 400. 

his  invasion  of  Scotland,  xcviii. 

166.  his  treatment  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  167. 

church  affairs  under,  ci.  255. 

his  conduct  compared  to  that 

of  Louis  XVI.,  cii.  10.  his  fatal  in- 
decision, 11.  concurrence  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  his  conduct  before  the 
breaking  out  of  war,  12. 

his  collecticm  of  coins,  civ.  185. 


Charles  II.  (1630-1685),  persecution  of 
dissenters  under,  Ixxxii.  481.  close 
of  his  reign,  486. 

infamy  of  his  reign  and  charac- 
ter,  Ixxxiii.  321.      his    practice   of 
soliciting  parliamentary  votes,  333. 
his  conduct  towards  the  Quakers, 


Ixxxvii.  504. 

his  relations  with   the   North 


American  colonies,  Ixxxv.  136,  and 
note. 

his  conduct    to   the   Scottish 


presbyterians,  Ixxxix.  491. 

his  charactrer,  xc.  264.     desti- 


tution and  corruption  of  his  court, 
569. 
founder  of  Greenwich  Observa- 


tory, xci.  317.  his  scientific  tastes,  ib. 
his  grant  of  Bombay  to  the  East 


India  Company,  xcviii.  47. 

restoration  of,  ci.  257.     his  pro- 


mises of  conciliatory  measures  to  the 
presbyterians,  258. 

his   character   compared  with 


that  of  Louis  XVIIL,  cvi.  93,  94. 

Charles  IV.  (Emperor,  d.  1378),  admo- 
nition addressed  to  him  by  Petrarch, 
Ixxxvi.  493. 

Charles  IV.,  his  repression  of  papal 
pretensions,  ciii.  467. 

Charles  V.  (Emperor,  1500-1558),  at 
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the  diet  of  Worms,  Ixxxii.  115.  at  the 

diet  of  Augsburg,  116. 
Charles  V.  (Emperor,  1500-1558),  his 

religious  bigotry,  Ixxxiii.  153. 
divides  Germany  from  Spain  as 

a  precaution    against    the    Turkish 

power,  xci.  191. 

consequences  of  his  resistance 


to  the  reformation,  xcviii.  3.  con- 
sequences depending  on  his  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  reformation,  ci.  74, 
75.  newly  publisiied  materials  for  an 
estimate  of  his  character,  77.  nar- 
rative of  his  residence  at  Yuste,  ib. 
the  writers  of  the  correspondence,  78, 
79.  his  character  by  M.  Mignet, 
80-82.  description  of  his  death  by 
Mr  Stirling,  83,  84.  his  character 
and  career,  84-86.  his  fanaticism, 
87.  supports  the  inquisition  in  Spain, 
ib.  his  letters  to  his  daughter  on  the 
extirpation  of  heresy,  88.  his  refusal 
to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the 
reformers,  89,  90.  his  ability,  90. 
his  piety,  92.  summary  of  his  career, 
ib. 

his  abdication,  cv.  2, 

his  cautious  policy  towards  in 


fidels  and  German  Protestants,  cv.  22. 
his  determination  to  repress  the  re- 
formation in  Spain,  23.  materials  for 
the  history  of  his  reign,  40. 

Charles  VI.  (Emperor  of  Austria, 
d.  1740),  his  death,  xc.  94. 

' his    policy  in  regard  to   papal 

claims,  ciii.  482. 

Charles  (The  Simple,  d.  929),  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Normans,  cix.  506, 
507.    his  character,  509. 

Charles  V.  of  France  (d.  1380),  en- 
courages the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
the  Free  Companies,  xcii.  161. 

Charles  VII.  (of  France,  d.  1461),  rati- 
fies the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  ciii.  467. 

Charles  VIII.  (of  France,  1470-1498), 
his  expedition  into  Italy,  xci.   184, 

«    187. 

his    marriage    with    Anne    of 

Brittany,  cvi.  393. 

Charles  X.  (of  France,  1757-1837), 
his  flight  in  1830,  Ixxxi.  399. 

r his  ignorance  of  the  principles 

of  constitutional  government,  cii.  65. 
his  accession,  cvi.  94.    his  ex- 


pulsion in  the  revolution  of  the  three 
days,  95. 
his  violation  of  the  charter,  and 


expulsion  from  the  throne,  cviii.  417. 
M.  Guizot's  remarks  on  his  policy. 
435,436. 


Charles  X.,  his  behaviour  when  Comte 
d'Artois  to  Marie  Antoinette,  ex. 
141. 

Charles  II.  (of  Spain,  d.  1387),  con- 
fusion and  disputes  respecting  the 
succession  after  his  death,  Ixxxi.  19. 

his  death,  Ixxxix.  120. 

his   deceitful   conduct  towards 


Edward  the  Black  Prince,  xcii.  164. 
Charles  III.  (of  Spain,  1716-1760),  his 

attempted  reforms,  cv.  11. 
Charles  IV.  (of  Spain,  1748-1808),  his 

character,  xciii.  158. 

his  abdication,  cii.  306.     cedes 


the  kingdom  to  Napoleon,  309. 
Charles  XII.  (of  Sweden,  1682-1718), 
coalition  against  him,  xc.  85.    his  fall, 
88. 

his  retreat  to  Bender,  xci.  200. 


Charles  III.  (of  Naples),  his  patronage 

of  Corsican  exiles,  ci.  453. 
Charles  Albert  (King  of  Sardinia,  1798- 

1849),    his   position   and   difficulties 

(1848),  Ixxxviii.  162. 

his  accession,  xc.  228.    abolishes 


feudality  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, 229. 
his  imprudent  invasion  of  Lom- 


bardy,  xci.  534,  535. 

his  early  career,  xciii.  46.  assists 

the  Milanese  revolution  in  1848,  47. 
defeated  by  Radetsky,  48, 69,  70.  his 
difficult  position  in  1849,  507.  de- 
nounces the  armistice,  509.  his  total 
defeat  at  Novara,  511.  his  abdica^ 
tion  and  death,  ib. 

his  vacillating  policy,  xcvi.  42. 

hatred  of,  by  the  republicans,  43. 

Charles  (Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy), 
his  ambitious  projects,  xc.  226. 

Charles  (Edward,  Prince,  1720-1788), 
lands  in  Scotland,  c.  483.  excessive 
regard  for  objects  connected  with 
him,  486. 

"  Charleston  Mercury  "  —  remarkable 
"  Essays  on  the  American  Constitu- 
tion" published  in,  civ.  564. 

Charlevoix  (d.  1761),  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, his  account  of  Japan,  xcvi. 
362. 

Charlotte  (Princess,  1796-1817),  her 
"tears"  at  a  dinner  at  Carlton  House, 
cviii.  336,  note. 

her  birth,  cix.  164.     allowed  to 

remain  under  her  mother  s  care,  167. 
restrictions  on  her  intercourse  with 
her,  169.  her  flight  to  her  mother's 
residence,  175.  her  marriage  and 
death,  176. 

Charlotte  (Queen,  d.  1818),  her  resent- 
ment against  the  Prince  of  Wales  for 
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his  conduct  durlnj?  the  malady  of 
George  III.,  ciii.  337,  338. 

Charner  (Admiral),  on  the  importance 
of  swift  steamers  for  the  contemplated 
French  operations,  xcviii.  260. 

Charnwood  Forest,  Ixxxvi.  43. 

Charras  (Colonel),  his  history  of  the 
cam[)aign  of  Waterloo,  ex.  191,  208 
criticisms  on  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's tactics,  208,  209.  his  censure 
of  the  extension  of  the  Duke's  army, 
211. 

Charriere  (M.),  his  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  xcii.  152. 

Charteris  (F.),  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Scottish  Ordnance 
Survey,  xcv.  208. 

Chartism,  origin  of,  Ixxxi.  503.  Mr 
Carlyle's  work  upon,  504. 

suppression   of    the   attempted 

outbreaks,  April  10,  1848,  x3vii.  288. 

Chartists — changes  demanded  "by  them, 
xcv.  242.  their  agitation  a  hindrance 
to  useful  reforms,  245.  delusiveness 
of  their  expectations,  246.  their  prin- 
ciples not  consistently  carried  out, 
254.  their  principle  of  abstract  right, 
256.  imaginary  cases  to  test  the  right, 
ib.,257.  fallacy  of  their  first  principle, 
260.  injustice  of  universal  suiFrage 
to  the  large  tax -payers,  262jl 

Chartres  (Colonel),  saying  of,  Ixxxii. 
440. 

Chasles  (M.),  his  dramatic  criticisms, 
xc.  58. 

Chateaubriand  (FranQois  Auguste, 
Viscomte  de,  1769-1848),  on  the 
excitement  produced  by  prolonged 
danger,  xcv.  491. 

his  political  prophecies  verified, 

xcvi.  322. 

on  the  era  of  Louis  XVIII., 

xcvii.  511.  his  embassy  in  London, 
513.  his  ambitious  projects,  ib.  his 
controversy  with  Canning,  514,  ap- 
pointed plenipotentiary  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  ib.  urges  the  inter- 
vention of  France  in  the  affi^Irs  of 
Spain,  515.  appointed  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  ib.  his  policy  towards 
Spain,  521.  resentment  agai  ist  Mr 
Canning,  522.  singular  application 
to  M.  de  Marcellus,  527.  his  secret 
instructions  on  the  slave-trade  con- 
ference, 528.  his  resentment  against 
Canning,  529.  his  expulsion  from 
office,  530, 

poetical  character  of  his  writ 


Chateau  Cambresis,  peace  of,  cv.  6. 

Charterhouse,  monks  of  the,  execution 
of,  under  Henry  VIIL,  cviii.  241. 

Chateauroux  (Mad.ime  de,  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.),  xc.  99, 100.  accompanies 
the  king  to  the  war,  101.  dismissed 
during  the  king's  illness  at  Metz,  102. 
her  recall,  and  death,  ib. 

Chatham  (51°  23'  N.,  0°  35'  E.),  state 
of  the  military  hospital  at,  cviii.  156, 
157.  superiority  of  the  naval  hos- 
pital, 15,8. 

Chatham  Islands  (43°  46'  S.,  176°  14' 
W.),  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  allow 
their  colonisation,  Ixxxii  250. 

Chatham  (William  Pitt,  Earl  of,  1708- 
1 778),  his  administration,  Ixxxi.  64. 
his  resignation,  68. 

his  eloquence,  Ixxxii.  442. 

his  resistance  to  the  unconsti- 


tutional proceedings  against  Wilkes, 
Ixxxiii.  20. 

his  friendship  for  the  family  of 


Addington  (Lord  Sidmouth),  Ixxxvi. 
74. 

his  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Rock- 


ingham, xcvi.  112.  his  jealousy  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  117.  resigns 
office,  ib.  compared  with  Burke, 
125.  their  mutual  dislike,  126,  note. 
his  splendid  career,  127.  his  defects, 
ib.  accession  to  the  premiership,  and 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  135.  his 
petulant  conduct,  136.  resigns,  138. 
attempt  to  induce  him  to  join 


Lord  North's  ministry,  xcix.  11. 

his  opinion  in  favour  of  parlia- 


mentary reform,  cix.  265. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  preceding, 
his  narrative  of  the  Walcheren  ex- 
pedition, cviii.  326. 

Chatillon  (47°  53'  N.,  4°  23'  E.),  nego- 
ciations  at,  cii.  336-339. 

Chatterton  (Thomas,  1752-1770), 
Horace  W^alpole's  criticism  on, 
Ixxxviii.  349. 

his   computation    on    a    great 


ings,  ci.  109.    compared  with  Lamar- 
tiue,  110. 


man's  death,  xcix.  212. 

Chaucer  (Geoffrey,  1328-1400),  na- 
tional character  of  his  poetry,  xc. 
413. 

his  laniruajre,  xcii.  313.     pro- 


portion of  French  and  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  314. 

cordiality  of  his  poetry,  xciv. 


89. 

his  use  of  allegory,  cii.  26. 

his  representations  of  English 

character  and  manners,  cvii.  121. 
Chaviu  de  Malan  (Emile),  his  Monastic 
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History,  Ixxxvi.  1.  characteristics  of 
bis  writings,  2.  on  tlie  efficacy  of 
piliiriinages  to  Assisi,  29.  his  faith 
in  the  miracidous  stigmata  of  St. 
Francis,  31.     his  chiklish  belief,  36. 

Cheapness,  .benefits  of,  xciii.  23.  espe- 
cially to  the  poor,  24. 

Cheke  (Sir  John.  1514-1557)— his 
project  for  eradicating  all  except 
Saxon  words  from  the  English  lan- 
guage, xcii.  322.  specimen  of  his 
style,  ih. 

Cheiiff,  the  river,  Ixxxiv.  65. 

Chelsea,  Royal  Military  Asylum  at, 
xcv.  325.  disorganised  condition  of, 
326.     the  Asylum  remodelled,  328. 

Chemical  affinity  —  explanation  of  on 
the  theory  of  electricity,  cvi.  32. 

Chemistry — its  application  to  agricul- 
ture, Ixxxi.  102.  analysis  of  soils, 
104.  of  plants,  105.  phenomena 
explained  thereby,  109.  beautiful 
provisions  brought  to  light  thereby, 
119,  120.  proofs  of  Almighty 
^agency,  121. 

its  connection  with  agriculture, 

Ixxxiv.  433. 

agricultural,  Ixxxvi.  448. 

services    of  to   agriculture   in 


fixing  the  value  of  feeding  substances, 
xc.  362-371.  for  testing  manures, 
371.  its  value  in  combination  with 
geology,  373,  374.  its  ap[)lication  to 
dairy  husbandry,  381,  382.  ascer- 
tains the  value  of  waste  materials, 
383,  384.  recetit  discoveries  in,  435. 
popularity  of  the  science,  438. 

progress  of  in  the  nineteenth 

century,  xciv.255.  extent  of  chemical 
literature,  ih.  its  great  range  and 
comprehensivenes^s,  256.  its  rapid 
developement,  257,  258.  services  of 
Berzelius,  259-261.  the  electro- 
chemical theory,  262.  the  atomic 
theory,  ih.  discovery  of  elementary 
bodies,  263.  discovery  of  silica  in 
the  blood  of  animals,  264.  detection 
of  iodine  and  fluorine  in  animals  and 
vegetabUs,  ih.  relations  ot  chemistry 
to  mineralogy,  265.  classification  of 
analytical  chemistry,  266.  analysis 
of  Miineral  compounds,  ih.  the  use 
of  the  blowpipe,  267.  connection  of 
chemislry  with  geology,  268-270. 
vast  extent  of  organic  chemistry, 
271.  progress  of  this  branch,  272- 
273.  compound  radicals,  275.  che- 
mical nomenchiture,  276.  attempts 
at  simplification,  277.  the  combina- 
tions of  nature  imitated  artificially, 


278.  discovery  of  organic  alkalies, 
ih.  formation  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, 279.  striking  results  and 
properties,  ih.^  280.  relation  to 
medical  physiology,  281.  discovery 
of  protein,  282.  sanatory  chemistry, 
286-288.  forensic  chen)istry,  289. 
the  adulteration  of  food,  290.  appli- 
cation to  the  arts  of  life,  ih.  to  the 
preparation  of  sugar,  291.  and  of 
cotton,  ih.  improvements  in  the  pre- 
paration of  flax,  292.    of  paper,  ih., 

293.  use  of  phosphates  in  agriculture, 

294.  ignorance  of  chemistry  on  the 
part  of  men  of  learning,  295.  neglect 
of  the  subject  in  university  educa- 
tion, 296.  the*  powers  of,  tend  to 
supersede  mechanical  agency,  596. 

Chemistry  of  common  life,  ci.  480.  the 
air,  ih.  uses  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
481.  vegetation,  ih.  the  action  of 
the  leaves,  482.  means  by  which  the 
air  is  replenished  with  carbon,  483. 
composition  of  water,  ib.  its  proper- 
ties and  uses,  484,  485.  food,  486. 
the  same  substances  found  in  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  ib.  pre- 
paration of  food  for  man,  ih.^  487. 
the  plant,  487.  the  germ  of  life,  488. 
articles  of  consumption  introduced 
in  the  last  300  years,  ib.  sugar,  ih. 
consumption  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa,  489,  their  chemical  proper- 
ties, 490.  the  waste  of  the  human 
body  retarded  by  theine^  491.  general 
taste  for  infused  beverages,  492. 
fermented  drinks,  493,  494.  their 
remarkable  effects,  495.  their  uses,  ib. 
narcotic  substances,  496,  497.  vast 
consumption  thereof,  498.  national  im- 
portance of  the  nature  of  the  stimu- 
lants in  common  use,  499. 

relations   of  to   vital  physical 


science,  cix.  233. 
Chemists  and  Druggists — their  position 

and  incorporation,  Ixxxi.  252.  require 

legislative  interference,  271. 
Cherbourg     (49°   40'  N.,    1°  35'  W.), 

railroad  from  Paris  to,  xcvi.  219. 

dockyard  at,  xcviii.  250.  fortifi- 


G 


cation  of,  256,  257. 

the  digue  at,  its  cost,  ciii.  240. 

dockyards  at,  ex.  15. 

Cherson  (47^  35'  N.,  32°  40' E)— a 
Greek  colony  in  the  Crimea,  cii.  92. 
its  importance  under  the  Byzantine 
Empii'e,  104,  105.  baptism  of  Vladi- 
mir the  Great  in  the  Cathedral  of, 
106. 

Cheselden    (William,    1688-1752)  — 
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instrumental  in  the  incorporation  of 
the  first  College  of  Surgeons,  Ixxxi. 
245. 

Cheshire  (53°  0'  N.,  2°  30'  AV.),  remark- 
able effects  of  bone  manure  in  the 
pastures  of,  Ixxxvi.  453.  principle  of 
this  established  by  chemistry,  i6.,  454. 

dairy  farming  in,  xc.  379. 

fossil  footprints  in,  ex.  121. 

Chesney  (Colonel) — his  advocacy  of  the 
Euphrates  route  to  India,  xcii.  437. 
commissioned  to  make  an  experi- 
mental voyage,  438.  difficulty  of 
transport,  ib.  the  steamers  put 
together  on  the  Euphrates,  ih.  course 
of  proceeding  down  the  river,  439. 
the  expedition  eifcounters  a  hurri- 
cane, 440.  loss  of  the  Tigris,  ib.  the 
navigability  of  the  Euphrates  proved, 
441.  scientific  and  historical  investi- 
gations, ib.  his  narrative  of  the 
expedition,  442.  superfluous  matter, 
ib.,  443.  route  of  the  proposed  line 
•  to  India,  ib.  the  plain  of  Aleppo,  ib. 
practicai)ility  of  a  canal  or  railroad, 
444.  difficulties  of  the  route  between 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates,  ib.  phy- 
sical features  of  Balis  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, 445.  Hierapolis,  ib.,  446. 
Upper  Mesopotamia,  447.  Haran,  ib. 
the  Syrian  desert,  ib.  Zelebi,  448. 
Deir,  Werdi,  Anah,  and  Hitt,  449. 
bitumen  pits,  450.  native  boats,  ib. 
plain  of  Babylonia,  ib.  mode  of  irri- 
gation, 451.  remains  of  mounds  and 
buildings,  ib.  Babylon,  452.  ob- 
structions in  the  navigation,  453. 
length  of  journey  to  Bombay  by  the 
Euphrates  route,  454.  commercial 
importance  of  the  route,  454-458. 
ancient  commercial  routes,  455.  his 
character  of  the  Arabs,  460.  deficient 
information  on  interesting  localities, 
464,  465.  the  rock-cut  tombs  at 
Narsis,  465.  interesting  illustration 
of  the  scriptural  account  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  466.  the  illustrations  of 
the  work,  ib.  general  value  of  his 
•work  and  of  his  exph)rations,  467. 

on  national  defences,  xcvi.  230 

his  dissatisfaction  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  artillery,  524.  urges  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  calibre  fo 
field  guns,  525.  complains  of  the 
inadequacy  of  our  field  ariillery 
ib.  merits  of  his  work  on  fire-arms, 
526. 

his  account  of  the  rafts  used  on 


the  rivers  of  Western  Asia,  xcviii.  476 
Chesterfield  (Philip  Dormer  Stanhope 


Earl  of,  1694-1773)  — popular  esti- 
mate of,  Ixxxii.  421.  his  '*  Letters  to 
his  Son,"  422.  his  early  education, 
423,  his  residence  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  424.  his  studies,  425. 
travels  on  the  Continent,  ji&,  at  Paris, 
426.  appointed  to  a  post  at  Court,  ib. 
enters  the  House  of  Commons,  427. 
his  political  conduct,  ib.  raised  to 
the  peerage  on  his  father's  death, 
428.  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  ib, 
returns  to  England,  429.  his  opposi- 
tion to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ib. 
anecdote  of  his  zeal,  430.  his  second 
embassy  to  Holland,  ib.  his  inter- 
view with  George  II.,  431.  goes  to 
Ireland  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  ib.  his 
reasons  for  accepting  the  post,  ib. 
shows  his  determination  not  to  be 
thwarted,  432.  his  anxiety  for  the 
true  good  of  the  country,  433.  his 
toleration  of  popery,  434.  leaves 
Ireland,  435.  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  ib.  his  want  of  influence,  436. 
resigns,  ib.  his  deafness,  ib.  epigrams 
by,  437.  offends  Dr  Johnson  and 
Smoliet,  438.  his  marriage,  ib.  his 
illegitimate  son,  ib.  his  Letters  sold 
by  his  son's  widow,  ib.  his  "  Letters 
to  his  Son,"  439.  their  alleged  incul- 
cation of  immorality  and  dissimula- 
tion, ib.,  440.  undue  importance 
attached  to  elegance  of  maru»er  in 
public  speaking,  441.  his  over-esti- 
mate of  the  power  of  education,  443. 
his  conversation  with   Lady  Hervey, 

445.  his  condemnation  of  laughter, 

446.  failure  of  his  own  Court-craft, 
ib.  impracticable  advice,  447.  useful 
hints,  448.  hints  on  ccmversation, 
449.  his  Letters  useful  to  persons  of 
formed  character,  450.  his  last  years 
and  death,  ib.,  451. 

Chesterfield  (Philip  Dormer  Stanhope, 
Earl  of) — his  opinion  of  French  so- 
ciety, Ixxxv.  54.  his  prediction  of  a 
revolution,  ib. 

Lord   Hervey's   description   of 


him,  Ixxxviii.  498,  note,  his  character 
of  George  II.,  501. 

his   view    of  the   symptoms  of 


revolution  in  France,  xci.  532. 
his  description  of  Johnson,  ex. 

331,  and  note. 
Chesters   (Cilurnum),  Roman  remains 

at,  xci  v.  196. 
Cheitle  (Henry) — his  "Downfall  of  the 

Earl  of  Huntingdon,"  Ixxxvi.  133. 
Chevenix     (Dr)  —  Lord  Chesterfield's 

chaplain,  Ixxxii.  432. 
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Chickerey  (Dr) — his  estimate  of  foreign- 
ers in  the  United  States,  c.  238. 

Child  (Dr),  treatment  of,  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Massachusetts,  en.  550,551 

Child  (Sir  Josiah,  1630-1699)— his 
observations  on  the  true  principles  of 
trade,  xcix.  626. 

"Child  of  the  Islands," by  Mrs  Norton. 
(See  Norton,  Mrs.)  a  work  of  true 
poetry,  Ixxxii.  86.  intended  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  90. 

Children,  poetical  temperament  of, 
xc.  405. 

Chili  (35°  0'  S.,  71°  0'  W.),  affairs  of, 
(1810-1813),  Ixxxvii.  545.  copper 
mines  of,  xci.  86. 

Chillingworth  (William,  d.  1644)— de- 
clares the  Bible  to  be  the  base  of 
Protestantism,  Ixxxiv.  202. 

on   involuntary  errors,  xc.  309. 

influence   of    his    writings    on 

Locke,  xcix,  385. 

"Chimes,"  The,  of  Charles  Dickens — 
purpose  of  the  tale,  Ixxxi.  181,  182. 
leaves  an  impression  of  sadness,  183. 
machinery  of  the  story,  184.  its  moral, 
159. 

China  (30°  0'  N.,  110°  0'  E.),  direct 
trnde  of  the  Florentines  with,  Ixxxvi. 
477. 

acquisitions  to  horticulture  ex- 
pected from,  Ixxxviii.  403.  Mr  For- 
tune's travels  in.  (See  Fortune.) 
piracy  in,  410.  accounts  of  garden- 
ing brought  home  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, 412,  413.  the  garden  of 
the  Emperor's  autumnal  palace,  414. 
bad  taste  of  the  Chinese  in  the  fine 
arts,  418.  antiquity  of  their  love  of 
gardening,  419,  420.  the  gardens 
spared  by  special  stipulation  at  the 
time  of  the  Tartar  conquest,  421. 
paucity  of  landscape  gardens  ac- 
counted for,  422. 

approximation  of  the   frontier 

of  to  that  of  India,  xciii.  427. 

organized  and  extensive  piracy 

on  the  coasts  of,  xcvi.  83. 

relations  with,  as  affected  by  the 


discoveries  of  gold  in  Australia  and 
California,  xcviii.  98.  commercial 
treaties  with,  ib.  their  approaching 
revision,  99.  internal  state  of,  ib.  the 
rebellion,  ib.  the  rebellion  in  1352, 
100.  the  success  of  the  present  re- 
bellion partly  owing  to  the  British  war, 
ib.  possession  of  fire-arms  by  the 
people,  101.  growth  of  piracy,  ib. 
want  of  sympathy  between  the 
Government  and  people,  ib.    secret 


societies,  ib.  financial  crisis,  ib.  mea- 
sures of  the  Emperor  to  raise  funds, 
102,  the  filling  of  offices  for  money, 
ib.  dissatisfaction  of  the  most  influ- 
ential class,  103.  death  of  the  Em- 
peror, ib.  spread  of  the  rebellion,  ib. 
proclamation  by  the  Chinese  army,  ib. 
prospects  of  the  rebellion,  104.  sub- 
missiveness  of  the  Chinese,  ib.  their 
indifference  to  the  rebellitm,  105. 
the  tea  markets  not  affected,  106. 
the  power  of  the  insurgents  over- 
rated, ib.  course  to  be  pursued  by 
Great  Britain,  ib.  anomalous  state  of 
our  relations  with  China,  ib.  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  China,  107.  extent  of 
commercial  intercourse,  ib.  returns 
of  exports  and  imports,  108.  British 
exports  to  China,  1834-1849,  109. 
expectations  not  answered  by  the 
treaty  of  1842,  110.  early  power  and 
civilization  of,  1 11.  absence  of  im- 
provement or  change,  112.  the 
country  not  prepared  to  receive 
British  manufactures,  ib.  future  com- 
mercial prospects,  113.  unproductive 
tracts  of  land,  114.  impolitic  conduct 
of  the  British,  115.  the  opium  trade, 
ib.  extent  to  which  opium  smoking  is 
carried,  116.  corruption  by  which 
the  opium  trade  is  carried  on  thiough 
the  Custom-houses,  ib.  the  Salt  Com- 
missioners, ib.,  117.  effect  on  the 
currency,  117.  piracy  arising  out  of 
the  opium  trade,  118.  Chinese  mode 
of  dealing  with  Europeans,  119. 
anecdotes  illustrative  of,  ib.,  120. 
proper  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
Chinese,  121.  relations  of  the  British 
and  Chinese  at  Canton,  122,  123. 
Chinese  caricature  of  John  Bull, 
124.  faults  of  our  policy,  26.  the  tea 
duty,  125.  commercial  prospects,  iZ>. 
power  of  increased  production  of  tea, 
126.  direct  communication  with  Pekin 
necessary,  127.  relations  between  the 
Emperor  and  his  Ministers,  ib.  sys- 
tem of  deception,  ib.  instances  of 
despotic  cruelty,  128.  sentenjes  on 
Keshen  and  Elepoo,  ib.  an  embassy 
should  be  sent  to  Pekin,  129.  leading 
points  to  be  attended  to,  ib.  the 
legalization  of  the  opium  trade,  130. 
intercourse  with  the  interior,  ib. 
prospective  advantages  of  increased 
communication,  131. 
China,  trade  of,  with  Russia,  ci.  843. 

Christianity  in,  ci.  416.    limited 


opportunities    enjoyed   by    travellers 
in,  418.   characteristics  of  the  nation, 
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as  shown  in  M.  Hue's  work,  422. 
the  language,  ib.  policy  of  isolation, 
423.  singular  usages,  ih.  anomalies  of 
Chinese  civilization,  ib.  their  early 
knowledge  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
ib.  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  424.  tenacity 
of  their  "  Kites,"  ib.  religious  indiffer- 
entism,  425.  ancestral  worship,  427. 
absurd    ceremonies    at    death-beds, 

429.  ceremonious  filial  affection,  ib., 

430.  funerals,  432,  433.  vices  of  the 
Chinese,  434.  gambling,  ib.  literature, 
ib.  imaginative  tales,  ib.  the  maxims 
of  Confucius,  435.  Chinese  proverbs, 
436,  437.  ticketed  soldiers,  438.  the 
rebellion,  439.  effect  of  the  Jesuit 
manuals,  and  the  Bibles  introduced 
by  Protestant  missionaries,  440. 
reverence  for  books,  ib.  and  tiote. 
prospects  of  the  revolution,  441. 
Chinese  emigrants,  ib. 

China,  political  disturbances  in,  cli. 
346.  the  Eastern  maritime  popula- 
tion, 347.  insurrection  at  Amoy,  ib. 
at  Shanghai,  ib.,  348.  at  Canton,  349. 
the  Tae-ping  rebellion,  350.  its  ori- 
gin, z6.  its  progress,  351.  Nanking 
taken  by  the  rebels,  ib.  success  of  the 
Imperialists,  352.  wholesale  execu- 
tion of  rebel  prisoners,  353.  unpopu- 
larity of  the  rebellion,  354.  loyalty 
of  the  upper  classes  of  the  people,  ib. 
the  previous  insurrections  antagon- 
istic to  the  Tae-ping  rebellion,  355. 
•weakness  of  the  rebels,  ib.  prospects 
of  the  Empire,  356.  unpopular  mea- 
sures of  Taepingwang,  ib.  his  system 
of  degrading  women,  ib.,  357.  probable 
number  of  the  rebels,  ib.  brigades 
of  women,  ib.,  358.  army  regulations, 
ib.  their  arms  and  dress,  ib.  their 
proclamations,  359.  contempt  of, 
owing  to  their  want  of  scholarship, tZ>., 
360.  their  communistic  principles, 
360.  their  measures  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Tartar  race.  361.  their 
haughtiness  towards  foreigners,  362. 
their  religious  creed,  363.  scrip- 
tural ex  pre^jsions  in  their  writings,  ib. 
source  from  which  they  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  364. 
their  rejection  of  astrology  and  idola- 
try, ib.  extract  from  their  "  Book  of 
Heavenly  Rules  for  Human  Conduct," 
ib.  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
and  of  baptism,  365.  their  tenets 
unconnected  with  Popery,  ib.  their 
loose  notions  of  Christianity,  366. 
personation   of  the    Holy  Gtiost  by 


the  "  Eastern  King,"  367.  adoration 
claimed  lor  the  other  "Kings,"  ib.  the 
"  Heavenly  King,"  368.  asserted  com- 
munication wiih  the  Deity,  ib.  mira- 
cles, 76.,  369.  narrative  of  the  descent 
of  the  Heavenly  Father  into  this  world, 
370.  official  statement  of  another 
descent,  .:i71.  object  of  the  alleged 
revelations,  ib.  "  the  three-character 
classic,"  372,  373.  character  of  Tae- 
ping's  impostures,  373.  the  rebellion 
a  political  movement,  374.  application 
of  Christian  tracts  and  portions  of 
Scripture,  ib.  difficulties  of  mission- 
aries arising  from  the  rebellion,  375. 
analogous  events  in  European  history, 
376.  improbability  of  the  success  of 
the  rebels,  ib.  increased  facilities 
offered  to  Euro[)ean  missionaries,  377. 

China,  gold  currency  in,  civ.  167,  note. 

architecture  of,  cv.  123,  124. 

public  attention  recently  di- 
rected to,  cv.  517.  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  Chinese  and  British 
authorities,  518.  the  case  of  the 
"  Arrow,"  519.  the  relation  between 
civilized  states  not  applicable  to  the 
question,  520.  alleged  abuses  of  the 
British  flag,  ib.  the  right  of  the 
British  authorities  to  enter  Canton, 
521.  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case 
of  disputes  with  civilised  Govern- 
ments, ib.  obstacles  to  free  inter- 
course in  the  case  of  China,  522. 
British  forbearance  towards  China, 
523.  importance  of  settling  the 
Cantonese  question,  524.  the  disputes 
caused  by  the  delusion  of  the  uni- 
versal supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  ib.  firmness  and  resistance  to 
insult  the  true  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Chinese,  525.  their  mendacity,  526. 
their  incurable  ignorance  of  Western  >- ' 
nations,  527.  conversations  between  t^  , 
the  Emperor  and  his  mandarin,  529,  f 
530.  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  the  ^  * 
Chinese,  530,  531.  necessity  of  free  ^  $ 
intercourse  with  the  Government  at  "^  ^ 
Pekin,  532.  objects  of  intercourse^gS 
with  China,  ib.  commerce,  ib.  demand 
for  the  admission  of  missionaries,  533. 
difficulties  caused  by  the  Tae-ping 
insurrection,  534.  belief  of  the  poli- 
tical character  of  Christianity,  535. 
inland  trade  with  Russia,  536.  the 
0{)ium  trade,  537.  other  articles  of 
commerce,  ib.  contraband  trade,  538. 
evils  of  the  existing  commercial 
treaties,  539.  remedies  to  be  sought 
for,  540.    difficulty    caused   by    the 
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opium  question,  541.  grievance  aris- 
ing fVom  the  condition  of  Hong  Kong, 
542,  543.  abuse  of  the  British  flag, 
546.  our  obligation  to  prevent  smug- 
gling neutralised  by  the  inequality 
of  the  Chinese  customs,  547. 

China — commerce  and  religious  propa- 
gandism  incompatible,  549.  grounds 
for  hope  in  regard  to  future  relations 
with  China,  550.  French  co-opera- 
tion, 551.  rumours  of  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor,  ih. 

developement  of  civilization  in, 

cvii.  492,  493. 

China  grass — valuable  fibre  so  called, 
cii.  5Q. 

Chinese,  emigration  of,  to  Sarawak, 
Ixxxiv.  164.  their  trade  with  Singa- 
pore, 167.  their  capabilities  as  co- 
lonists, 171.  importance  of  their 
commerce  in  irepang,  172. 

language,  the,  Ixxxviii.  472,473. 

their  connection  with  the  Dutch 

in  the  Indian  Islands,  xcvi.  57. 

in  British  India,  xcviii.  40. 

see  Hue,  M. 

Chisholm  (Mrs) — her  evidence  before 
the  Colonization  Committee,  xci.  36. 

Chislehurst,  question  in  regard  to  the 
offertory  at,  Ixxxiii.  99,  note. 

Chiusi  (43°  Q'  K,  ll*"  56'  E.),  the 
ancient  Clusium,  xc.  114.  sepuU 
chres  at,  118. 

Chobham,  camp  at,   xcviii.  407.     pon- 
toon train  at,  453. 
the  c;imp  at,  in  1853,  ci.  265. 

Choiseul  (Stephen  Francis  de,  Duke  of, 
1714-1785) — his  designs  against  Cor- 
sica, ci.  461.    his  critical  position,  462. 

piomotes  the  marriage  of  the 

Dauphin  with  Marie  Antoinette,  ex. 
135,139.  his  relations  with  Madame 
de  Deffand,  500. 

Choiseul  (Duchess  of),  her  character, 
ex.  499.  her  letters  to  Madame  de 
Deff*und,  500-504. 

Cholera — ravages  of  in  unhealthy  dis- 
tricts, xci.  389. 

absurd  precautions  against.  (See 

Quarantine.)  ignorance  ottlie  causes 
of  mortality  (1831),  xcvi.  410.  at- 
tention turned  to  sanitary  measures, 
411.  (See  Sanitarrj  Reform.)  the  out- 
break in  1858,  412.  reappears  in  the 
same  spots  as  those  before  attacked, 
ib.^  413.  instances  of  predicted  at- 
tacks, 413.  local  character  of  the 
outbreaks,  414.  its  mode  of  spread- 
ing, ib.  effects  of  overcrowded 
dwellings,  415.     neglect  of  sanitary 


precautions,  ih.  exemption  of  places 
in  whicli  cleanliness  was  properly 
provided  for,  416-419.  symptoms 
of  the  approach  ftf  the  disease,  419, 
420.  cases  in  which  infection  was 
impossible,  422,  423.  system  of 
house  to  house  visitation,  424.  facts 
brought  to  light,  425.  remedies  ap- 
plied, 426.  Cholera  in  the  United 
States  (1849-50),  ih.  its  resemblance 
to  the  yjlague  and  yellow  fever,  430, 
431.  its  approach  from  the  East  in 
1852,  431,  note. 

Cholesbury,  in  Buckinghamshire — the 
parish  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by 
the  Poor  Kates,  Ixxxiv.  280,  281. 

Cholulans — their  attempted  treachery  to 
Cortes,  Ixxxi.  447.  massacre  of,  448. 
enter  into  alliance  with  Cortes,461. 

Christ — traditional  description  of  his 
person,  xcvii.  236,  237. 

Christian  VII.  (King  of  Denmark 
1719-1775)  —  his  insanity,  xciii.  156. 

"  Christian  Observer,"  the,  xcviii.  283, 
note. 

Christianity — Dr  Arnold's  views  of  its 
application,  Ixxxi.  222.  its  truth 
proved  byinternal  evidence,  225. 

its    effects    on    the    Teutonic 

nations,  Ixxxii.  274.  destruction  of 
their  national  literature,  276.  its 
hostility  to  all  Pagan  emblems,  277. 

question   of    its    supernatural 

propagation,  Ixxxiv.  210. 

evidences  of,  Ixxxv.  204.    con- 


trasted with  Mahometanism,  205. 
Pascal's  view  of  the  evidences,  209. 
the  evidences  sufficient  for  sincere 
inquirers,  218.  simple  nature  of  the 
historical  proof,  219.  absurdity  of 
refusing  to  believe  things  above 
human  comprehension,  220. 

evidences  of,  different  methods 


of  treating  the  subject  in  different 
ages,  Ixxxvi.  402.  must  be  treated 
on  the  principles  of  historical  criti- 
cism, 403.  internal  evidence  of  the 
New  Testament,  404.  alleged  writ- 
ings of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  405. 
importance  of  the  question  of  their 
genuineness,  406.  miracles,  407,  408. 
the  question  of  antecedent  proba- 
bility, 409.  rule  lor  testing  the  Ibrce 
of  the  evidence  from  miracles,  410. 
the  main  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
internal  evidence,  411,  412.  multi- 
plicity of  evidences,  418. 

the  diffusion  of,  an  evidence  of 


its  divine  origin,  Ixxxix.  1.     succes- 
sive developements  of  the  Church,  2. 
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Christianity,  evidences  of,  xc.  316.  ar- 
gument from  its  successful  extension, 
lA.,  317,  319,  330.  internul  evidence, 
320-32*2.  possible  explanations  of 
apparent  inconsistencies,  341.  cases 
in  whicli  didiculties  have  been  recon- 
ciled by  subsequent  discoveries,  342, 
note,  the  existence  of  real  discre- 
pancies admitted,  343.  necessity  of 
accepting  the  whole  teaching  of 
Scripture,  345.  it;s  vitality,  354, 
355. 

connection  of  with  the  Greek 

language  and  civilization,  xci.  119, 
note,  general  agreement  as  to  the 
moral  doctrines  of,  xci.  523.  different 
opinions  in  regard  to,  not  susceptible 
of  solution,  529. 

evidences  of,    xcvii.    87.      the 

Divine  intention  in  its  promulgation, 
88.  its  adaptation  to  the  period  at 
which  it  was  revealed,  ib.  prepara- 
tion for  it,  ib.  characterised  by 
persuasiov^  ib.  early  dispersion  and 
influence  of  the  Jews,  90,  91.  oppo- 
sition of  Pharisaism,  92.  influence 
of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  93.  the 
Greek  language,  94.  the  dispersion 
of  the  Greeks,  ib.  Koman  influence, 
95.  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
main  propagator  of  Christianity,  ib. 
he  must  be  a  Jew,  96.  skilled  in 
Hebrew  law,  ib.  a  Pharisee,  ib.  must, 
be  acquainted  with  Greek  literature, 
97.     a  Roman  citizen,  98. 

persecution    forbidden    by    its 

spirit,  c.  418. 

—  characteristics  of  the  history  of, 

cvii.  51,  52.  its  progress,  53.  varia- 
tions of  in  different  countries,  ib. 
good  effected  by  it,  ib..,  54.  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  its  historian,  ib 
peculiar  features  of  the  history  of 
Latin  Christianity,  55.  religious 
wars,  and  strife  of  schoolmen,  5Q. 
eminent  names,  iZ>.,  57.  the  Papacy, 
58.  various  characters  and  fortunes 
of  the  Popes,  59.  Greek  features 
in,  during  the  early  Papacies,  61. 
early  per.-ecutions  and  calamities, 
62.  difference  of  principles  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Christianity, 
68.  controversies  of  the  Western 
Church,  69.  monasticism  and  celi- 
bacy, 70,  7L  intense  but  narrow- 
minded  devotion,  72.  formation  of 
an  ecclesiastical  caste  by  Hildebrand, 
73.  divergence  of  Latin  Christianity 
from  that  of  the  East,  80.  attempted 
union  of  the  churches,  81.     rise  of 


Teutonic  Christianity,  82-84.  its 
characteristics,  85.  future  prospects, 
86.     tendency  to  toleration,  ib. 

Christina  (Queen  of  Sweden,  1626- 
1689)  —  her  privileged  position  at 
Rome,  Ixxxix.  41. 

her  skill  as  a  linguist,  ci.  41. 

Christina  (Queen  of  SpainJ,  her  intrigue 
for  the  exclusion  of  Don  Carlos  from 
the  succession,  Ixxxiv.  182.  her 
measures  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, 183.  her  interference  with 
local  administration,  1 84.  her  flight, 
ib.  restored  by  the  influence  of  M. 
Guizot,  ib.  her  superstitious  obser- 
vances, 192. 

her   views  in    regard    to   the 


Queen's    and     Infanta's     marriage, 
Ixxxv.  501,  516. 

brings  about  the  Montpensier 


alliance,  Ixxxviii.  550,  551,  note. 

xciii.  456.     her  guards  mutiny 

at  La  Granja,  527.  her  policy  to  put 
down  the  Progresista  party,  458. 
attempts  to  gain  General  Espartero, 
459.  retires  into  France,  ib.  her 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Riansares, 
460. 

Christopher  (St.) — legend  of,  Ixxxix. 
396,  397. 

Chronicles,  Mediseval,  xcv.  163, 164. 

Chryso-elephantine  statues,  ex.  5Q.,  57. 

Chrysostom  (John  Saint,  d.  407),  on 
the  137th  Psalm,  xcvii.  25. 

his    appeal    to  the   Bishop   of 

Rome,  cvii.  62. 

Chudleigh  (50°  37'  N.,  3°  37'  W.), 
disputed  presentation  to  the  living 
of,  xcv.  78,  79. 

Church,  the  Christian,  eras  of,  Ixxxi. 
326. 

its  services  to  European  civili- 
zation, Ixxxii.   395.     its  position  on 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  396. 
its  influence  exerted  in  favour 


of  slaves,  Ixxxiii.  73,  and  of  the 
poor,  81. 

Church,  the  Catholic  —  its  claim  of 
superiority  to  the  Bible,  Ixxxiv.  199. 
qualified  adherence  to  this  opinion, 
200.  importance  attached  to  the 
traditions  of  the  primitive  Church, 
209.  its  want  of  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine, 214.  the  veneration  of  it  was  in 
consonance  with  human  nature,  215. 
alleged  necessity  of  guidance,  216. 
the  claim  applicable  to  all  churches, 
217.     alleged  functions  of,  218. 

definition  of",  xciv.  551. 

the  early,  its  popular  character, 
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Ixxxv.  156.  its  connection  with 
Gentile  institutions,  157.  its  offices, 
continuation  of  the  Roman  magis- 
tracies, 158. 

Church  of  England — sinecures  in,  xcvii. 
156.  takes  up  the  cause  of  education, 
xcvii.  462.  influence  acquired 
thereby,  467. 

Parliamentary    proceedings    in 

regard  to,  during  the  Session  of  1 853, 
xcix.  94.  See  Ecclesiastical  Eco- 
nomy. 

"Church  and  House  Book,"  The,  of  the 
ante-Nicene  Church,  xcvii.  33,  34. 

Church  and  State,  relation  of,  Ixxxix. 
494,  495. 

Church  Building  Society,  foundation 
of,  xcviii.  279,  note. 

Church  Government,  political  nature 
of  the  questions  relating  to,  xci.  523. 

Church  Missionary  Society — its  founda- 
tion and  operations,  xcviii.  278,  337. 

Church  Music,  efforts  for  the  reform 
of,  xcv.  123.  the  ancient  Jewish 
practice,  124.  alternate  singing,  ih. 
which  was  adopted  in  the  early 
Christian  churches,  ih.  additions 
by  Gregory  the  Great  and  Ambrose, 

125.  metrical  hymns,  ih.  choir 
singing  and  congregational,  ih.  for- 
mation and  endowment  of  choirs,  «&., 

126.  establishment  of  choirs  in 
English  cathedrals,  127.  Protestant 
hymns,  ih.  restoration  of  congrega- 
tional singing,  ih.  its  progress  on  the 
Continent,  129;  in  England,  130. 
popularity  of  congregational  singing 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  131. 
musical  cultivation  of  the  period,  132. 
the  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  133.  the  practice 
of  congregational  singing  general  in 
England,  136.  publications  of  Psalm 
tunes,  ih.,  137.  decay  of  English 
music  under  the  Stuarts,  137.  cor- 
ruption of  Church  music  after  the 
Kestoration,  138.  present  neglected 
state  of  Church  music,  139.  the 
cathedral  service,  140.  ill-directed 
efforts  to  improve  music  in  parish 
churches,  141.  the  rubrical  direc- 
tions, ih.  meaning  of  the  word 
"quire,"  142.  anthems  in  country 
choirs,  ih.  congregational  chanting, 
lb.  suggestions  for  the  restoration  of 
congregational  singing,  143.  musical 
education  of  the  clergy,  144. 

Church-rate  question,  xcv.  104. 
• delay  in  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tion, c.  306.  causes  of  the  delay,  307. 


prospects  of  early  legislation,  ih.  de- 
finition of  church-rates,  308.  vestry 
meetings,  ih.  specimen  of  proceed- 
ings at  Rochdale,  ih.  311.  theory  of 
Vestry  meetings,  311.  local  assem- 
blies of  the  laity,  312.  anomaly  of 
dissenting  vestrymen,  ih.  a  Jew 
churchwarden,  313.  law  of  vestries, 
ih.  "  Hobhouse's  Act,"  ih.  powers  of 
the  vestry,  314.  duties  of  church- 
wardens, ih.  the  parish  clerk,  315. 
the  sexton,  316.  failure  of  the 
church-rate  system,  ih.  law  of  church- 
rates,  317.  mode  of  proceeding 
against  a  recusant,  318.  mode  of 
forcing  a  recusant  parish  to  repair 
the  church,  319.  disuse  of  the  legal 
remedies,  320.  non-resistance  to 
church-rates,  ih.  illegal  items  in- 
cluded, ih.  opposition  since  1830, 
321.  diminution  of  amount  levied, 
ih.  legal  questions  raised,  ih.  diffi- 
cult and  invidious  nature  of  the  task 
of  enforcing  a  rate,  822,  323,  injury 
to  the  cause  of  religion  from  church- 
rate  contests,  324.  scene  in  Brain- 
tree  Church,  ih.  scenes  of  violence 
and  uproar,  325.  insults  and  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  clergyman,  ih.^ 
326.  mistaken  belief  in  the  injustice 
of  church-rates,  326.  church-rates  an 
immemorial  burden  on  property,  327. 
considered  as  a  personal  liability,  ih. 
unreasonable  complaints  of  its  injus- 
tice, 328.  insincerity  of  alleged 
scruples,  329.  popularity- of  church- 
rate  martyrs,  330.  their  system  of 
attracting  notoriety,  ih.  the  Church" 
rate  martyr  and  Vestry  patriot^  331. 
power  given  to  dissenters  to  interfere 
in  church  matters  by  their  payment 
of  rates,  ih.  numerous  suggested 
reforms,  332.  proposed  charge  on 
the  state  revenues,  ih..,  333.  uncon- 
ditional abolition,  333,  334.  objec- 
tions to  the  voluntary  system,  335. 
consequent  abolition  of  free  sittings, 

336.  church-rates  granted  without 
objection  in  a  majority  of  parishes, 

337.  the  proposal  to  levy  church-rates 
on  churchmen  only,  338.  Mr  Bright's 
objection  to  the  plan  as  a  ticketing  of 
dissenters,  339.  conservative  objec- 
tions, exemption  a  bonus  on  dissent, 
340.  abolition  of  church-rates  a  step 
to  further  spoliation,  ih.  suggested 
details  of  a  measure,  341.  mode  of 
claiming  exemption,  342.  dissenters 
to  be  excluded  from  the  management 
of  churches,  ?&.,  343.     the  law  ought 
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to  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
facts,  344.  iinonialies  of  the  present 
system,  345.  the  energies  of  the 
Cliurch  impeded,  ib.  establishment 
of  a  Chirch  vest?'//,  346.  speculations 
on  improved  Church  organization, 
347. 

Church-rates, question  of,  cix.  66.  period 
at  which  they  were  first  disputed,  68. 
the  Braintree  case,  ib.  litigation, 
ib.,  69.  the  Liberation  Society,  70. 
its  publications,  ib.  obstructive 
power  of  minorities  in  a  vestry  meet- 
ing, 71.  violent  contentions,  ib. 
scandal  arising  from  distraining  the 
goods  of  recusants,  72.  extract  irom 
the  church-rate  catechism  of  the  Libe- 
ration Society,  73.  number  of 
parishes  in  which  church-rates  have 
been  refused,  74.  the  case  distin- 
guished from  that  of  an  ordinary 
majority  and  minority,  ib.y  75.  dura- 
tion of  the  dispute.  76.  measures 
proposed  and  rejected,  ib.  Sir 
William  Clay's  Bill,  with  Sir  George 
Grey's  amendments,  79.  Sir  J. 
Trelawney's  Bill,  80.  the  Bill  re- 
jected by  the  Lords,  ib.  total  amount 
of  rates  levied,  81.  proposed  sub- 
stitution of  the  voluntary  principle, 
82.  proposed  condition  requiring  a 
declaration  of  dissent  previous  to  ex- 
emption, 83.  suggested  outline  of  a 
scheme,  85. 

Church  Reform,  obstacles  to,  Ixxxi. 
553. 

Church  sittings,  reform  of,  xcviii,  309, 
310. 

Churches,  origin  of,  Ixxxv.  150.  form 
of  in  the  eastern  and  western  pro- 
vinces, 153,  154.  (See  Basilica.)  ori- 
gin of  Gothic  Cathedrals,  160. 

Churchill  (Charles,  d.  1758)— father  of 
the  poet,  Ixxxi.  50.  his  unwisa 
choice  of  the  Church  for  his  son's 
profession,  52.     his  death,  54. 

Churchill  (Charles,  1730-1764),  Mr 
Tooke's  estimate  of  his  poetry,  Ixxxi. 
46.  errors  in  regard  to  his  personal 
history,  49.  his  age  compared  with 
that  of  Dryden,  50.  his  birth,  ib. 
at  Westminster  school,  51.  his  re- 
jection at  Merton  College ;  his  pre- 
vious secret  marriage,  53.  ordained  ; 
his  poverty ;  succeeds  his  father  as 
rector  of  Rainham,  and  lecturer  at 
St.  John's,  Westminster,  54.  his  ac- 
count of  himself  as  a  clergyman,  55. 
bis  residence  in  Westminster,  and! 
dissipation,  56.      is   separated  fromj 


his  wife,  and  turns  author;  his  "Bard*' 
and  "Conclave"  the  "Rosciad"  refused 
by  the  booksellers,  and  published  at 
his  own  expense,  57.  sensation 
created  by  the  "Rosciad,"  58,  an« 
nounces  himself  the  author,  59.  his 
"Apology  addressed  to  the  Critical  Re- 
viewers," ib.  its  force  contrasted  with 
the  tameness  of  the  age,  ib.  fear  and 
resentment  of  the  actors,  60.  his  de- 
meanour, ib.,6\.  discards  the  clerical 
dress,  62.  pays  his  debts,  ib.  his 
"  Night,"  63.  commencement  of  his 
friendship  with  Wilkes,  ib.,  65.  was 
ignorant  of  the  worst  features  of 
Wilkes's  character,  ib.  his  poetry 
affected  by  his  partizanship,  66.  his 
manliness,  ib.  publishes  the  first 
book  of  the  "  Ghost,"  67.  .assists 
Wilkes  in  the  "North Briton," 69.  his 
"  Prophecy  of  Famine,"  ib.  anecdote 
of  his  little  boy,  70.  his  disinterested- 
ness and  sincerity,  72.  warrant 
against  him,  73.  his  epistle  to  Wil- 
liam Hogarth,  74.  its  severity,  75. 
his  mistress,  76.  his  "Conference," 
77.  affecting  passage  therein,  ih. 
anecdote  of  his  humanity,  78.  his 
conduct  to  Robert  Lloyd,  79.  his 
"  Duellist ;"  his  European  celebrity, 
81.  resides  at  Acton  Common,  82. 
his  "Author,"  "Gotham,"  ib.  the 
"  Candidate,"  83.  his  "  Farewell,"^ 
"  Times,"  and  "  Independence  ;"  the 
"  Journey,"  84.  his  journey  to  Bou- 
logne; his  sudden  illness;  his  will, 
and  death,  85.  sale  of  his  effects ; 
forged  letters  and  death-bed  scene  ; 
effect  of  his  death  on  his  sister  and 
Robert  Lloyd,  86.  afiected  grief  of 
Wilkes;  buried  at  Dover,  87.  Byron's 
reflection  at  his  grave,  88, 

Churchill  (John) — brother  of  the  poet, 
Ixxxi,  48. 

Churton  (Archdeacon,  b.  1800),  his 
edition  of  Pearson's  Vindiciae,  xcvii. 
6.  his  strictures  on  Ignatius,  8-10. 
Chevalier  Bunsen's  reply  to  him,  ib. 

Cicero  (Marcus  Tullius,  b.c.  107-43)— 
his  precept  on  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
Ixxxiii.  90. 

reprobates  the  system   of  corn 

distributions,  Ixxxiii.  368.  his  ac- 
count of  the  oppression  in  Sicily 
caused  by  the  Roman  corn  system, 
369. 

his    philosophical     dialogues, 

Ixxxvii.  347. 

his  rhetorical  exaggerations,  xcii. 


68,  69.   his  political  career,  76.    con- 
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tradictory  features,  77.  his  Tusculan 
villa,  78.  his  testimony  to  the 
character  of  the  Pomfjeian  party,  84. 

Cicero  (Marcus  Tullius),  boldness  of 
his  opposition  to  M.  Antony,  ci.  14, 
15.  his  complaint  of  private  legisla- 
tion, 152. 

his  account  of  public  harangues 

existing  in  his  time,  civ.  5.  his 
theory  of  a  Roman  history,  6.  on 
the  secession  of  the  Plebs  to  the  Mons 
Sacer,  16,  and  note. 

on  the  importance  of  mental  ex- 


ercise, cv.  73, 74.  on  the  desirableness 
of  longevity,  76. 

labour  devoted   by  him  to  the 


art  of  oratory,  cvii.  445.     his  timidity, 
447. 

his   epistles,  as   materials   for 


Civilization,  history  and  prospects   of, 

xxxiii.  141. 
alleged  corrupting  tendency  of,, 

Ixxxvi.  141. 

Mr    Buckle's    conception    of, 


history,  cix.  388. 

Cid  (poem  of  the) — its  analogy  to  the 
Iliad,  xcii.  410. 

Cimabue  (John,  13th  century) — his  re- 
presentations of  the  Madonna,  xcvii. 
237 

Cincinnati  (39°  10'  N.,  84°  28'  W.), 
population  of,  xcviii.  172.  taxation 
for  purposes  of  education  at,  c.  248. 

Cincius  (Alementus  Lucius),  civ.  4,  6. 

Cineas,  his  report  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
xcii.  79. 

Cingalese  language,  the,  xcviii.  40. 

Cinque  Ports — pirates  of  in  the  middle 
ages,  Ixxxv.  428. 

Cintra  (38°  45'  N.,  9°  24'  W.),  conven- 
tion of,  xcviii.  219. 

convention  of,  indignation  ex- 
cited thereby,  cviii.  316. 

Cipango,  a  name  of  the  Japanese  island, 
Niphon,  xcvi.  358. 

Circeiisian  Shows,  the,  demoralising 
tendency  of,  cvi.  191,  192. 

Circumcellions,  the,  civ.  123. 

Cirencester  (51°  43'  N.,  1°  58'  W.), 
agricultural  college  at,  Ixxxi.  124, 
Ixxxiv.  450. 

Roman  remains  at,  xciv.  180, 194. 

(Richard  of,  d.    about   1400), 

map  of  Scotland  by  him,  xcv.  180. 

Cludad  Rodri^o  (40°  29'  N.,  6°  26'  VV.), 

storming  of,  ex.  205,  206. 
Civil  Wars,  intricacy  of,  xcii.  136. 

(The   English),  character   of, 

ciii.  219. 

Civilization,  M.  Guizot's  definition  of, 
Ixxxii.  389.  different  phases  of, 
ancient  and  modern,  390.  durability 
of  the  modern,  391.  antagonism  ot 
forces,  392.  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  predominance  of  one  element,  393. 


cvii.  488.  different  developements  of 
in  Europe,  India,  and  China,  492. 

Civitella  (battle  of),  Ixxxi.  276. 

"  Claims  of  Labour,"  essay  on,  Ixxxi. 
498.  its  views,  512-514.  on  garden 
allotments  for  towns,  521. 

Clam  (General)— at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
genta, ex.  471-474.  his  inactivity  at 
Solferino,  488,  489.  dismissed  from 
his  command,  493. 

Clanricarde  (Lord,  b.  1802)— his  letter 
to  Colonel  Stoddart,  Ixxxii.  156,  158. 

Clanship,  Ixxxii.  408. 

Clare  (Saint)— Foundress  of  the  Order 
of  Sisters  of  Poverty,  Ixxxvi.  19. 

Clare  (County,  52°  50'  N.,  9°  0'  W.), 
election  for,  ex.  82.  its  consequences, 
93. 

(Lord)— his  views    respecting 

the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain,  cix.  407. 

"  Clare  Abbey,"  by  Lady  Emily  Pon- 
sonby,  xcvii.  387. 

Clarence  (Duke  of,  d.  1748)— Kis  at- 
tainder, ci.  153. 

Clarendon  (Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of, 
1608-1764) — the  powers  of  convoca- 
tion abolished  by  him,  Ixxxi.  543. 

.  his  administration,  Ixxxii.  481. 

declares  himself  to  have   laid 

aside  the  profession  of  the  law  for 
politics,  Ixxxiii.  281.  consequences 
of  his  fall,  320.  his  loose  expressions 
on  the  subject  of  impeachments,  331. 
his  account  of  the  power  of  the 


chairman   of  a  Parliamentary   Com- 
mittee, Ixxxiv.  123. 
his   remark  on  clerical  misgo- 


vernment,  Ixxxvi.  494. 
Evelyn's  visit  to,  the  day  before 


his  death,  xcvi.  176.  his  collection 
of  portraits,  177.  alleged  mode  by 
which  some  of  them  were  acquired, 
ih.,  178.  his  opportunities  of  collect- 
ing, 179.  the  catalogues  imperfect, 
iK  history  of  the  collection,  180, 
181.  its  merit  as  works  of  art,  181. 
portraits  by  Vandyke,  ib.  small  num- 
ber of  distinguished  persons  whose 
families  survive,  193.  short  duration 
of  his  own  family,  194. 

his  notice  of  the  story  of  the 

ring  sent  by  Essex  to  Queen  Eliza- 
betTi,  xcviii."  161.  his  high  character 
of  the  third  Lord  Essex,  166. 
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Clarendon  (Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of) 
—  his  conduct  on  the  question  of 
Stratford's  attainder,  ciii.  7.  his 
treachery  to  the  popular  party,  8. 
votes  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Parliament,  ib.  promotes  the  execu- 
tion of  Strafford,  ih. 

Clarendon  (Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of), 
xcvi.  179. 

Clarendon  (Earl  of,  b.  1800)— state  of 
Ireland  at  his  accession  to  the  Vice- 
royalty,  xciii.  210.  his  firm  adher- 
ence to  Free  Trade,  211.  his  replies 
to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  21G. 
to  the  Koman  Catholic  bishops,  217. 
violent  attacks  on,  223.  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  Poor  Law, 
241,  242.  his  measures  for  the  re- 
form of  husbandry,  253,  263.  esta- 
blishes the  Practical  Instructors  in 
Husbandry,  264.  encourages  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  269,  270.  esta- 
blishes a  system  of  agricultural  regis- 
tration, 278. 

(tlien     Mr    Villiers) — British 

Minister  at  Madrid,  xciii.  459. 

his  despatches  on  the  differences 


with  Russia  in  1853,  c.  10,  13 

his  administration  of  foreign  af- 


fairs under  Lord  Palmerston,  cii.  588 
his  despatches  on  the  question 


of  enlistment  in  the  United  States. 
civ.  276,  277. 

on  the  mode  of  dealinff  with  the 


Chinese,    cv.    531.      ability    of   his 
foreign  policy,  cv.  569. 

his    conversation   with   M.    de 


Classical  criticism— advanced  state  of 
at  the  present  dny,  xc.  155. 

Classical  education  —  preeminent  ad- 
vantages of,  xcvi.  279,  and  note. 

Classical  study,  influence  of,  cv.  493. 
toleration  of  by  the  Church  and  by 
despotic  governments,  496.  declining 
influence  of,  cv.  511-513.  over- 
throw of,  by  the  French  Revolution, 
514.  relations  of  with  Christianity, 
515. 

"  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology," 
Journal  of,  c.  80,  note. 

Classical  Romances,  xcii.  468.  their 
use,  470.  necessarily  of  modern 
growth,  471.  unpopularity  of  the 
subject,  472.  difficulty  of  treat- 
ment, 473,  474.     subjects,  491. 

Classicism  contrasted,  by  Henri  Beyle, 
with  Romanticism,  ciii.  229,  230. 

Claude  (John,  d.  1687),  his  "Plaintes 
des  Protestants  de  France,"  xcix.  472. 

Claude  (Lorraine,  d.  1682),  Mr  Rus- 
kin's  severe  criticisms  on,  ciii.  538, 
543,548. 

Claudet  (M.) — his  invention  of  the 
Stereomonoscope,  cviii.  470,  471. 

Claudianus  (Claudius,  about  a.d.  400), 
his  account  of  the  distress  at  Rome, 
caused  by  the  revolt  under  Gildo  in 
Africa,  Ixxxiii.  372. 

Claudius  (Tiberius  Drusus,  Roman 
Emperor,  b.c.  9 — a.d.  54) — scarcity 
in  his  reign,  Ixxxiii.  372. 

his  work  on   Tuscan  history, 


Persigny  on  Count  Walewski's  des 
patch,    cvii.   556.      letters  to    Lord 
Cowley,  557. 

Clarendon,    Constitutions  of,  ciii.  457. 

Clarendon  House,  portrait  gallery  at, 
xcvi.  177.  See  Clarendon^  Edward 
Hyde.,  Earl  of;  Leiois^  Lady  Theresa. 

Clark  (Sir  George) — his  narrative  of  the 
events  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,cv. 
156,  157.  his  account  of  the  treaty 
of  Limerick,  159. 

Clark  (Dr),  on  Foetal  Developement, 
Ixxxii.  74,  75,  79,  83. 

Clark  (Edward  Daniel,  1767-1821), 
his '^  Peloponnesus,"  cviii.  512.  on 
Homeric  geography,  ih. 

Clarke  (Mrs),  her  corrupt  sale  of  mili- 
tary commissions,  cviii.  318. 

Clarke  (General).    See  Feltre,  Duke  of. 

Clarkson  (Thomas,  1760-1846)— his 
condemnation  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society, 
cviii.  553. 


xc.  129. 

Clausel  (Bertrand,  Marshal,  1773- 
1842)  —  commands  the  French  army 
in  its  retreat  from  Salamanca,  cvii. 
391. 

Clausewitz  (General) — his  criticism  on 
the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  ex,  208. 

Claussen  (M.)— his  important  discovery 
in  the  treatment  of  flax,  xciv.  292. 

chemical  process  by  which  the 

fibre    is    adapted  for    manufacture, 

.    xciv.  594. 

Clay  (Henry,  American  statesman, 
1777-1852)— his  compromises  be- 
tween the  free  and  slave  states,  civ. 
581. 

his  relations  with  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  cviii.  553,  554. 

Clay  (Sir  William,  b.  1797)— debate  in 
April  1854,  on  his  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  church-rates,  c.  334. 
his  proposition,  ib. 

on  the  number  of  parishes  in 


which   church-rates    have  been    re- 
fused, cix.  74.     Bill  agreed  upon  be- 
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tween  him  and  Sir  George  Grej  in 
1856,  79,  80. 

Clay  (Rev.  H.,  Chaplain  of  Preston 
Gaol) — his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
separate  system  of  imprisonment,  xc. 
16. 

his  account  of  the  evil  caused 

by  cheap  theatres  and  singing-rooms, 
xciv.  410. 

on  drunkenness  as  the  cause  of 

crime,  xcvi.  25. 

his  Reports,  showing  the  de- 
crease of  the  greater  crimes,  xcvii. 
298,  note,  299,  note. 

on   the    income,  derived    from 

crime,    of  families   of   criminals,  ci. 
390,  404. 

Clayton  (Dr,  Bishop  of  Clogher),  ex. 
340,  and  note. 

Clayton  (Mr) — ^his  treaty  with  Sir  H. 
Bulwer,  civ.  280,  283.  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  disputed  points  in  the 
treaty,  290,  291. 

Cleisthenes  (6th  and  5th  centuries  b.c.) 
— measures  introduced  by  him  at 
Athens,  xci.  138.  Mr.  Grote's  ob- 
servations on  his  policy,  139. 

his    constitutional    reforms    at 

Athens,  xcviii.  442. 

Cleitarchus— a  contemporary  historian 
of  Alexander,  cv.  309. 

Clemens  (Romanus,  1st  century) — Epis- 
tle ascribed  to  him,  Ixxxvi.  405. 

writings  forged  in  his  name,  xc. 

159. 

collects  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, xcvii.  30. 

ClementXI.(Pope,  1649-1 721)  — Syriac 
manuscripts  obtained  by  him  from 
Egypt,  cv.  440. 

Clement  XIII.  (1693-1769)— his  libe- 
ral policy,  ciii.  472. 

Clement  XIV.  (1705-1775)— abolishes 
the  Society  of  Jesuits,  ciii.  473. 

Cleomenes  III.(King  of  Sparta,  reigned 
about  230  b.c.) — his  attempted  re- 
forms, Ixxiv.  372. 

Cleon  (d.  b.c.  442) — his  character  gene- 
rally reprobated,  xciv.  215.  Mr 
Grote's  defence  of  him,  217.  his 
success  at  Pylos,  218.  Droy sen's 
defence  of  him,  220.  Mr  Shilleto's 
pamphlet,  223,  note. 

Cleopatra  (b.c.  69-30)— hatred  of  the 
Roman  people  against,  cvi.  167. 

Clephane  (Dr),  Hume's  letters  to, 
Ixxxv.  28,  31. 

Clergy  (Rural),  Mr  Macaulay's  picture 
of,  xcvii.  432.  the  description  ap- 
plicable to  the  clergy  of  Wales  and 


Cumberland,    343.     inadequacy     of 

endowments,  344.     See  Wales. 
Clergy  List,  the,  xcix,  95. 
Clergymen,  cases  of,  who  have  become 

Unitarian  ministers,  Ixxxix.  149,  and 

note. 
Clerk  (Sir    George)— his    mission    to 

Natal,  c.  154. 
Clerk  (William) — a    member    of    the 

Literary   Society  at   Edinburgh,    in 

the   beginning  of  the  19th  century, 

cv.  223. 
Cleveland  in  Yorkshire,  rude  state  of 

agriculture  in,  xcvi.  159. 
Clifford  (O.  P.) — his  quarrel  with  Lord 

Kenyon,  cvi.  449. 
Climate,  Ixxxvii.    220.     influenced  by 

masses  of  land  or  of  sea,  221.     its 

effect  on  vegetation,  222. 
Clive     (Robert,     Lord,    1725-1774)— 

Horace   Walpole's    account   of    the 

manner  of  his  death,  Ixxxviii.  356. 
deprecates  the  extension  of  the 

British  empire  in  India,  xcvii.  192. 

his  employment  of  Sepoys,  204. 
extension  of  the  Anglo-Indian 

Empire  by,  cv.  400. 
his  desire  to  limit   the  British 


possessions  in  India,  cvii.  3.  his  ex- 
pectation of  financial  prosperity  for 
India,  17. 

Clive  (Mrs),  her  poems,  under  the 
signature  of  "  V,"  civ.  360.  "  The 
Valley  of  the  Morlas,"  361. 

Clocks,  invention  of,  xci.  310.  their 
use  in  astronomy,  ih. 

Close  (Mr,  afterwards  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle)— his  speech  on  the  assembly  of 
the  British  Association  at  Chelten- 
ham, civ.  530. 

Clothilde  (Princess) — her  reception  at 
Paris,  cix.  592. 

Clovis  (d.  511)  —  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  xcv.  154. 

Clugni,  monastery  of,  Ixxxi.  275. 

Cluny,  Hotel  de,  Ixxxv.  76. 

Cluverius  (Philip,  d.  1623) — his  exami- 
nation of  the  localities  of  Scjlla  and 
Charybdis,  cviii.  520,  note. 

Clyde  (Lord,  previously  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  b.  1792) — amount  of  the 
force  under  his  command  in  India, 
cvi.  59. 

relieves  the  Residency  of  Luck- 


now,  cvii.  539. 

Cnossus,  representation  of  the  laby- 
rinth on  a  coin  of,  104,  177. 

Coal  in  the  United  States,  Ixxxiii.  140. 
the  supply  of,  for  ocean  steamers. 


an  important  consideration,  xc.  525. 
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in  the  Uniteil  States,  527.  the  Alle- 
ghany coal-tield,  528.  its  great  ex- 
tent, ib.  the  Anthracitic  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  529.  diagrams  of  coal 
areas,  and  production,  530,  531.  com- 
parative qualities  of  American  coal, 
532.  coal  in  Nova  Scotia,  533.  in- 
jurious monopoly,  ih.  coal  of  Great 
Britain,  534.  small  profits  from  coal 
mining,  535.  coal  of  South  Wales, 
536.  of  the  Pacific,  539.  condition 
of  the  coal  miners,  542.  liability  to 
explosions,  ib.  measures  of  preven- 
tion, 543-546.  grievances  of  the 
miners,  546,  547. 

Coal  —  tendency  to  exhaustion  of  in 
Great  Britain,  xci.  64.  possible  dis- 
covery of  substitutes  for,  ib.,  note^ 
65,  note,  peculiar  circumstances  in 
the  mining  system,  78,  80. 

for  steam  navigation — super- 
iority of  the  Newcastle  coal,  xcviii. 
264. 

Coal  trade,  the,  Ixxxvi.  302. 

Coasting  trade  (British),  peculiarities 
of,  Ixxxvi.  301. 

Cobden  (Richard,  b.  1804)— his  sweep- 
ing recommendation  of  the  repeal  of 
taxes,  Ixxxix.  531. 

' his    proposal   to   abandon    our 

colonies,  xciii.  476,  479. 

his  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 

the  newspaper  stamp,  xcviii.  490. 
his  efforts  against  the  retransmission 
of  newspapers,  505.  influenced  by 
personal  feeling  therein,  515. 

his  letter  to  a  clergyman,  xcix. 


115. 

his  arguments  against  support- 
ing Turkey,  c.  41. 

his  motion  on  the  disputes  with 


China,  cv.  522.  his  anticipations  of 
determined  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese,  cv.  551.  his  motion  on 
China,  565.  defeat  of  his  friends  in 
the  election  of  1857,  571. 

his   motion  of  censure  on   the 


the  King  of  Naples,  ib.  his  ignorant 
misrepresentations,  523.  his  state- 
ments respecting  Lord  Miiito,  524. 

Cockburn  (Henry,  Lord,  1772-1854)— 
his  "  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,"  cii.  245, 
7ioie. 

his  "  Memorials  of  his  Time," 


Chinese  question,  cvii.  544. 

declines  to  join  Lord  Palmer- 


ston's  administration  (1859),  ex.  275! 

Cobourg,  peninsula—  its  capabilities  for 
trade  with  China,  Ixxxiv.  172. 

Coburg  (Leopold,  Prince  of) — propo- 
sals for  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain,  Ixxxv.  504, 506, 507. 

Cochrane  (Archibald,  Lord,  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  1775-1860) — treatment 
of  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  cvi.  455. 

Cochrane  (Mr  Baillie)— his  "  Young 
Italy,"  xciv.  522.    his  interview  with 


cv.  218.  his  position  as  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  "Edinburgh  Re- 
view," 219.  his  biography  of  Jeffrey, 
ib.  his  manner  and  appearance,  220. 
his  popularity,  221.  his  reserve  in 
general  society,  ib.,  222.  his  friends 
at  Edinburgh,  222,  223.  his  learning 
and  conversational  powers,  223.  his 
professional  eminence,  224.  his  legal 
knowledge,  ib.  Lis  reputation  as  a 
judge,  ib.  his  enjoyment  of  life,  225. 
state  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  his 
entrance  on  public  life,  ib.,  226.  his 
family  connections,  ib.  adopts  liberal 
opinions,  227.  his  description  of 
Scotland  in  his  "  Memorials,"  ib.  at- 
tempts to  refute  his  statements,  228. 
his  anecdote  of  Mr  Cranstoun,  229. 
contradiction  in  "  The  Times  "  of  his 
account  of  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Advocate  Depute,  230,  231. 
his  dismissal,  232.  inaccuracies  in 
the  criticisms  on  his  statements,  ib. 
the  correctness  of  his  assertions  con- 
cerning Lord  Lansdowne  vindicated, 
i&.,  233.  object  of  the  criticisms  in 
question,  233.  his  description  of 
Scottish  courts  of  justice,  239.  on 
the  social  and  professional  despotism 
prevalent  in  1793,  ib.  truth  of  his 
anecdotes  and  statements,  242. 

Cockerell  (Mr),  on  Michael  Angelo's 
design  for  St.  Peter's,  cvi.  528. 

Cocks  (Richard) — superintendent  of  the 
English  factory  at  Firando  in  Japan, 
xcvi.  376. 

Cocoa — increased  consumption  of  under 
Free  Trade,  xcix.  620.  antiquity  of 
as  a  beverage,  and  estimated  amount 
of  consumption,  ci.  489. 

Cocoa-nut  —  extensive  use  of  the  fibre, 
cii.  48. 

Codrington  (Christopher,  1668-1701)— 
his  Lines  to  Dr  Garth  on  his  Dis- 
pensary, Ixxxi.  48. 

Coffee,  differential  duties  on,  Ixxxiv. 
245,  246. 

reduction  of  duty  and  increased 


consumption,  xcix.  609.  differential 
duties  in  favour  of  the  West  Indies, 
ib.  reduced  production  in  the  pro- 
tected localities,  610.  evasion  of  the 
prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  coffee, 
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ib.,  611.  reduction  of  duty  by  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  611.  table  of  consump- 
tion, 1842-1853,612.  imports  from 
Ceylon,  613.  comparative  table  of 
consumption  under  Protection  and 
Free  Trade,  ib.  recapitulation  of 
arguments  in  favour  of  Free  Trade 
supplied  by  the  coffee  trade,  614. 

Coffee,  rapid  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of,  ci.  489. 

Coffee-houses— their  rising  importance, 
Ixxxii.  520. 

proclamation  for  shutting  up  in 

the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Ixxxiv.  246. 

Coigny  (Due  de) — his  alleged  intrigue 
with  Marie  Antoinette,  ex.  150. 

Coins,  collections  of,  Ixxxvi.  316. 

Greek  —  conclusions      which 

might  be  drawn  from  the  examina- 
tion of  them,  Avithout  any  other  evi- 
dence, civ.  161,  162.  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  contemplation  of  a 
single  coin,  163.  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  Greek  coins,  ib.,  164.  import- 
ance of  the  study  of  them  considered 
as  historical  documents,  164.  imita- 
tions of  Greek  coins  in  Parthia  and 
Britain,  165.  coins  in  the  East,  ib. 
mode  of  study,  166.  new  system  of 
casts,  ib.  photography,  ib.  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  coining,  ib.,  167. 
the  6i3i\i(rKoi  and  cpaxiJaiy  167.  dis- 
tinguishing <le  vices,  168.  religious 
symbolism,  ib.  the  Hecta?  of  Asia 
Minor,  170.  the  gold  currency,  171. 
Darics  and-  Cyzicenes,  172.  the 
Athenian  coinage,  173.  historical 
questions  settled  by  the  study  of 
coins,  174.  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  two  letters  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Maccabees,  175.  points  of 
geography  settled  by  the  evidence  of 
coins,  i6.  the  situation  of  the  Homeric 
Orthe,  ib.,  176.  the  geography  of  a 
place  in  Crete  menticmed  in  Scrip- 
ture, 176.  representations  of  famous 
statues,  177.  representations  of 
legendary  exploits,  178.  portraits  of 
monarchs,  179.  connexicm  with 
passages  in  Greek  literature,  ib. 
Greek  coins  wiih  Persian  counter- 
marks, 181.  coins  of  the  barbarian 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  ib.  illustra- 
tions of  Acts,  xiv.  l\.,ib.  situations 
in  which  coins  are  ordinarily  found, 
182,  183.  snjall  coins  found  in  the 
locality  to  which  they  belonged,  ib. 
coins  found  in  unlikely  jilaces,  184. 
coins  preserved  by  being  worn   as 


amulets,  ib.  extensive  collections  of 
coins  in  England,  ib.  deficiency  of 
England  in  numismatic  scholarship, 
ib.  Colonel  Leake's  Catalogue  of 
Greek  coins,  185.  early  collections 
of  coins  in  England,  ib.  works  on 
coins  and  catalogues,  186-190.  system 
of  classification  of  Greek  coins,  190. 

Coke  (Sir  Edward,  1549-1634)  — his 
professional  gains,  Ixxxi.  172. 

compared    with    Lord    Bacon, 

Ixxxiii.  319. 

his    complaint    of   unscientific 

draughtsmanship  in  laws  and  private 
documents,  Ixxxiv.  120,  121.  his 
commentary  on  Littleton,  Ixxxiv.  381. 
his  assertion  of  the  independence  of 
the  Bench,  382.  his  testimony  to  the 
Inns  of  Court,  408. 

his    desire    for    Law   Reform, 


Ixxxv.  478. 

his  hostility  to  the  Jews,  Ixxxvi. 

151. 

Lord   Campbell's  character   of 

him,  xciii.  99.  compared  with  Bacon, 
ib.  his  avarice,  100.  his  indepen- 
dence as  a  judge,  101.  his  statesman- 
ship, 102.  was  the  framer  of  the 
Petition  of  Right,  103.  his  legal 
writings,  104.  his  defence  of  the 
system  of  land  transfer,  107. 
his  career,  ciii.  3. 


Coke  upon  Littleton,  studied  by  Lord 

Eldon — difficulty  of,  Ixxxi.  142. 
Colani,    Johann    Marcus,    an    Alpine 

brigand -hunter,  civ.  452. 
Colborne(Sir  John) — commander  of  the 

troops  in   Canada,  Ixxxv.  366,  367. 

See  Seaton,  Lord. 
Colborne    (Lord)  —  President   of  the 

Council  of  the  Government  School  of 

Design,  Ixxxv.  454. 
Colby  (General) — his  apparatus  for  the 

accurate  measurement  of  distances, 

Ixxxvii.  399-401. 

Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance 

Surveys,  xcv.  187,  193. 
Colchester    (51°   53'   N.,    0°  52'  E.), 

Roman  foundation  of,  xciv.  185. 
siege  of  in  1647,  xcvii.  186. 


Colchester  (I^ord).  ^aa  Abbott,  Chaj^les. 
Cole  (W.  H.) — his  evidence  before  the 

Newspaper  Stamp  Committee,  xcviii. 

491. 
Colepepper  (Mr)  —imprisoned  by  the 

House   of  Commons   for  Breach  of 

Privilege,  Ixxxiii.  9. 
Coleridge^    Derwent  —  his    excellent 

biourapliy   of  his   brother    Hartley, 

xciv.  64,  65.    See  Coleridge,  Hartley. 
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Coleridge  (Hartley,  3797-1849)  — 
memoir  of  bv  his  brother,  xciv.  64 
poetioul  addresses  to  him  in  his 
infancy,  6().  his  metaphysical  tenden- 
cies, 67.  his  education,  68.  his  faculty 
of  improvising  tales,  69.  his  "  Ideal 
World,"  70.  defects  of  his  character, 
71.  his  Oxford  life,  72,  7.3.  enters 
on  literature  as  a  profession,  73.  his 
"  Prometheus,"  74.  his  residence  in 
Westmoreland,  ib.  his  "Worthies  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,"  7.5.  letter 
to  his  brother  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  76.  his  death,  77.  general 
sorrow,  78.  specimens  of  his  sonnets, 
ib.,  79.  their  peculiar  beauty,  80. 
a  lyrical  sonnet,  81.  his  earlier 
poems,  82.  personal  interest  of  his 
writings,  83.  poem  "  On  an  Infant's 
Hand,"  84.  poem  on  Dr  Arnold, 
85-87.  relLnous  spirit  in  his  poetry, 
87,  88.  his  descriptive  power,  90. 
his  "Sketches  of  English  Poets,"  ib. 
his  philosophical  poetry,  91.  sonnets 
on  "Freedom" and  "Fear," 92.  poetry 
on  Scriptural  subjects,  93, 94.  general 
character  of  his  poetry,  94,  95.  its 
defect,want  of  vigour,  96.  his  "Essays 
and  Marginalia,"  97. 

Coleridge  (Henry  Nelson,  d.  1843) — his 
work  on  the  Homeric  poems,  xcii. 399. 

his  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Classical  authors,"  cviii.  530,  note. 

Coleridiie  (Justice,  b.  1790) — his  dis- 
tinction at  Oxford,  Ixxxi.  137.  his 
friendship  for  Dr  Arnold,  228, 

his  acknowledgment  of  Justice 

Story's  merits,  xcvi.  340. 

pa><ses  sentence  on  Lieutenant 


Austin,  cvi.  142. 
Coleri^ige  (Samuel  Taylor,  1770-1834) 

—  Dr  Arnold's  admiration  for,  Ixxxi. 

217.    his   "Letters  on  Inspiration," 

227. 
his     admiration    for    Luther's 

letters,  Ixxxii.  94. 

his  influence  on  English  thinkers. 


Ixxxii.  383. 

his  "Ancient  Mariner,"  Ixxxiii. 


386. 


new  edition  of  his  "  Biographia 
Literaria,"  Ixxxvii.  369.  his  faults, 
370.  estrangement  between  him  and 
Southey,  371.  his  character  of 
S(mthey,  372.  their  early  intimacy, 
373.  his  marriage,  375.  his  irresolute 
conduct  and  in  olence,  377.  abortive 
schemes,  ib.,  378.  his  friendship  with 
Wordsworth,  ib.  his  residence  and 
employments   in   London,   381.     his 


impression  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  382.  his 
residence  at  Keswick,  ib.  his  failure 
of  health  from  the  use  of  opium,  387. 
his  desultory  habits,  ib.  miserable 
state  of  mind,  388.  his  residence  at 
Highgate  with  Mr  Gillman,  389. 
Coleridge  (Samuel  Taylor) — his  criti- 
cisms on  Shakspeare,  xc.  72.  charac- 
ter of  his  poetry,  xc.  418.  its  want 
of  versatility,  ib. 

his  first  introduction  to  Southey, 


xciii.  377.  project  of  Pantisocracy,378. 
on    remaikable     instances     of 


power  and  intelligence  in  the  bliiid, 
xcix.  87,  note,  91,  note. 

on  the  poetry  of  Dryden  and 


Pope,  cii.  8.    rhythmical  novelty  in- 
troduced in  his    "  Christabel,"    515. 
his  metrical  skill,  518. 
on  the  conduct  and  character  of 


Charles  I.,  ciii.  12. 
visit  of  Rogers  and  Wordsworth 


to  him,  civ.  103. 

his  philosophical  views,  ex.  301. 

Colet  (Madame  Louise) — her  Memoir  of 
Beranger,  cviii.  176. 

Collard,  M.  Royer,  xciii.  433. 

Collas  (M.),  completes  the  task  of  col- 
lecting the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Commission  on  the  French  Navy, 
xcviii.  241.  his  proposed  method  of 
striking  at  the  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
in  case  of  war,  251.  his  plan  for  a 
regular  service  of  frigates  for  foreign 
stations,  261. 

Colleges  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
origin  of,  Ixxxi.  385,  386. 

Colleton  (Sir  James),  pontoon  invented 
by  him,  xcviii.  455. 

Collier  (J.  Payne,  b.  1789),  plan  of  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  Ixxxi.  330. 
his  antiquarian  research,  331.  value 
of  the  materials  collected  by  him,  and 
his  caution,  332.  his  endeavour  to 
restore  the  true  text,  341.  specimens 
of  his  over-scrupulous  regard  to  the 
old  texts,  342-344.  his  restorations 
from  Steeven's  lext  on  the  whole  judi- 
cious, 346.  his  minute  collation  of 
copies,  350.  his  defects  in  metrical 
arrangement,  352  his  animadversions 
on  Mr  Kniglit,  ib.  his  preference  of 
the  old  quartos  to  the  folio,  358. 
his  theory  in  regard  to  piratical 
editions,  370.  his  assumption  in  re- 
gard to  the  editions  of  "Hamlet," 379, 
383.    value  of  his  labours,  384. 

his  evidence  before  the  Royal 

Commission  on  the  British  Museum, 
xcii.  385.    errors  in  his  specimen  of 
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cataloguinfr  books,  386,  387.  his  con- 
troversy with  Mr  Panizzi,  388. 
Collier  (J.  Payne) — his  "Notes  and 
Emon(lationsonSliakspeare,"ciii.358. 
his  discovery  of  a  copy  of  Shakspeare, 
with  ancient  marginal  corrections,  360. 
his  opinion  of  the  folio  edition  of  1632, 
364.  examination  of  some  of  the 
corrections  discovered  by  him,  368, 
369.  charged  with  forgery,  377,  note. 
his  inadequate  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  corrections,  379.  moderation 
shown  by  him  in  the  controversy  on 
the  subject,  38 1 .  inj  udicious  mode  in 
which  he  has  published  the  results  of 
his  discovery,  385,  386. 

his    experiment   in    the    rapid 

cataloguing  of  books,  cix.  221. 
Collingwood    (Cuthbert,    Lord,     1748- 
1810) — a  class-fellow  of  Lord  Eldon's 
at  Newcastle,  Ixxxi.  135. 
Collins  (John,  1624-1683)— correspon- 
dence of  Newton  with,  ciii.  509. 
Collins  (Wilkie)— his  "Antonina,"xcii. 
483.  judicious  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, 484.  extract,  485.  characters  in 
the  story,  ih.    artificial  treatment  of 
the  subject,  486. 
Collinson  (Captain  Richard),  his  Arctic 
expedition,    by    way    of   Behring's 
Straits,  xcviii,  369. 

his  voyage  in  the  "  Enterprise,"  in 

searchof  Sir  John  Franklin,  ciii.  183. 
enters  Behring's  Straits  in  1851,  195. 
Colman  (George,  1733-1794)— at  West- 
minster School,  Ixxxi.  51.  becomes  a 
town  wit,  56.  his  account  of  the  effect 
of  Churcliill's  Satire  on  Hogarth,  76. 
Colman    (Mr)— his   report   on  British 

Agriculture,  xc.  386. 
Colonies  (British) — original  principles 
on  which  they  were  governed,  Ixxxiv. 
240.  their  disabilities  removed,  242. 
the  system  of  discriminating  duties, 
ih.  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
colonies,  250.  amount  of  British  ex- 
ports to,  252. 

average  proportion  of  crime  to 

population  in,lxxxvi.  271.  the  posses- 
sion of,  an  encouragement  to  shipping, 
282.  their  interest  in  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws,  298. 

proposed     abandonment     of, 

Ixxxix.  528.    importance  of  as  out- 
lets of  population,  529,  530. 
extent  and  population  of,  xciii. 

475.  question  as  to  their  retention, 

476.  question  of  true  or  false  eco- 
nomy, 477,  478.  argument  of  the 
Anti-colonials,  479-484.   the  colonies 


considered  as  a  market  for  our  manu- 
factures, 480.  as  fields  for  emigration, 
481.     as  convict  settlements,  ib.    as 
elements  of  imperial  strength,  482. 
alleged  ill-government,  483.     cost  of 
maintaining  the  colonies,  ih.  484.  the 
questions  should  be  confined  to  colo- 
nies proper,  484,  485.     cost  of  ships 
stationed  in   colonial  quarters,  486. 
total  expenses  of  our  colonies,  487. 
colonies  of  mixed  population,    488, 
489.    consequences  which  would  fol- 
low   their    abandonment,    489-491. 
colonies  with  chiefly  British  popula- 
tion,  491-497.     their  present  rapid 
progress,  492.     attachment    to    the 
mother  country,  z&.,  493.    question  of 
revenue  in  case  of  emancipation,  495. 
the    enactment  of  a  high   tariff  on 
importations,  496.     growth  of  colo- 
nial manufactures,  ih.^  497.    benefits 
to  be  expected    from  good  govern- 
ment of  our  colonies,  497,  498. 
Colonies  (British) — xcviii.  64,  65.  sys- 
tem of  administration  of,  95.  assigned 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  66. 
changes  in  ministerial  arrangements, 
ih.^  note,     increase  of  business  since 
the  peace,  67.    increased  attention  to 
colonial  afiairs,  68.    maxims  of  colo- 
nial government,  ih.     new  doctrines, 
69.     great  extent  of  business,  ih.  ef- 
fect of    free  trade  on  our    colonial 
relations,  70.  duty  of  maintaining  our 
colonies,    71.     advantages    derived 
from  them,  ih.  their  contributing  to 
our  strength  in  war  questioned,  72. 
alleged  strength  derived  from  colo- 
nial prestige,    ih.      security   against 
exorbitant    tariffs,  73.     limits  to  be 
placed   on   the   interference   of   the 
home    government,     74.     their   se- 
curities against   misgovernment,  76. 
popular  legislative  assemblies,  ?'&.,  77. 
practical  independence  of  our  colo- 
nies, ih.  disadvantages  of  Parliament- 
ary interference,  78.  lightness  of  tax- 
ation, 79.  the  sugar  colonies,  zZ>.  causes 
of  their  distress,  ih.    remedies  pre- 
vented by  their  struggles  to  recover 
protection,  80.  British  North  Ameri- 
ca, 84.  Canada,  85,  86.  Australia,  88- 
90.  New  Zealand,  91.  Ceylon,  iA.,92. 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  93.  Natal, 
96.    military  and  trading  posts,  ih. 

Colonial   Bishops,    recent    increase   in 
the  numbers  of,  xcviii.  307. 

Colonization   a  means  of  relief  for  the 
poor,  Ixxxi.  521. 

Colonization,  the  first  requisite  for  is 
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good  men,  Ixxxiv.  174.      defects    of! 
the  Colonial  Office,  ib. 
Colonization,  growin;;  interest  in  the  sub- 1 
ject,  xci.  1.    practical  difficulties,  2. 
the  primary  remedy  for  pauperism,  1 4, 
15.    its    relation    to  emigration,   16. 
objection  that  it  promotes  marriages, 
26.  question  of  government  assistance 
to  colonization,  29-31.  population  of 
British  colonies,  and  their  benefit  to 
the  trade  of  the  united  kingdom,  32, 

33.  security  of  trade  with  colonies, 

34.  duty  of  national  and  systematic 
colonization,  35.  families  should  go 
together,  ih.  importance  of  attending 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  colonists, 
36.  tendency  to  a  low  standard  of 
honour,  ib. 

-  necessity  of  state  assistance,  38. 

mode  of  raising  the  necessary  funds,  39, 
40.  objections  alleged  against  assisted 
emigration,  41, 42.  demand  for  labour 
in  the  colonies,  44.  public  works,  45. 
railways,  46.  various  suggestions  for 
the  carrying  out  a  system  of  colo- 
nization, 48.  exaggerated  statements 
of  the  expense  of  new  settlements, 
49.  roads,  50,  accessions  to  the  origi- 
nal cohmists,  51.  proposed  establish- 
ment of  companies,  54.  new  colonies, 
ib.  power  afibrded  by  colonies  of  re- 
pairing past  errors,  54.  exportation 
of  convicts,  55.  disproporiion  be- 
tween the  sexes,  56.  excessive  rates 
of  wages,  ib.  the  squatting  system, 
ib.  the  subject  as  important  to 
England  as  to  Ireland,  57,  58. 
prejudices  against  systematic  emigra- 
tion, 58.  colonization  profitable,  59. 
the  world  replenished  thereby,  60. 

Cohmy,  definition  of,  Ixxxiii.  519. 

Colonna  (Vittoria) — her  influence  over 
Michael  Angelo,  cvi.  516,  536,  537. 

Colportage.    See  Hawliers  Literature. 

Colson  (Felix) — "  Sur  la  Pologne.  et  les 
Cabinets  du  Nord,"  Ixxxv.  261. 

Colsterworth — the  birth-place  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  ciii.  500. 

Columbus  (Christopher,  1437-1506) — 
his  voyage  undertaken  in  search  of 
Cipango  or  Niphon,  cvi.  358. 

supported    by    Queen  Isabella 

of  Castile,  cv.  21.     his  observation 
of  the  "  Mar  de  Sargasso,"  cv.  376. 
his  despatch  on  the  subject  of 


Indian  slavery,  cix.  17.  his  difficulty 
of  fulfilling  his  promises  of  wealth 
from  America,  19.  complaints  of  by 
unsuccessful  adventurers,  z6.,  20.  his 
attempt  to   obtain    tribute   in   gold 


from  the  Indians  of  Ilispaniola,  26. 
establishes  the  system  of  encomieiidas, 
ib.     greatness  of  his  enterprise,  35. 

Columbia,  (British),  cix.  137. 

Columbia  River  (50°  30' N.,  114°  50' 
W.),  description  of,  Ixxxii.  240.  dis- 
covery of,  252. 

survey  of,  by  Captain  Wilkes, 


Ixxxiii.  450. 

Combe  (Taylor)—  his  catalogue  of  Greek 
coins  in  the  British  Museum,  civ.187. 

Combermere  (Lord) — his  attention  to 
dress,  xcviii.  233. 

Combination — prosecutions  for  in  Scot- 
land, Ixxxiii.  218,  219. 

Couibpyne,  disputed  presentation  to 
the  living  of,  xcv.  79,  80. 

Comets,  Ixxvii.  192.  their  anomalous 
character,  193. 

appearance  of  at  the  time  of  the 

death  of  Mahc  met  II.,  ci.  147. 

Commerce — advantages  derived  from, 
and  from  the  dependence  of  nations 
on  one  another,  Ixxxvi.  438. 

influence  of,  xciv.  590,  591. 

Commercial  legislation.  See  Mei'cantile 
Laws. 

Commercial  independence,  theory  of — its 
visionary  character,  Ixxxiv.  259.  es- 
pecially as  applied  to  distant  colonies, 
260. 

Commissions  in  the  army,  sale  of,  its 
origin,  civ.  27. 

Commodus  (tEHus  Aurelius,  Roman 
Emperor,  a.d,  161-192),  the  Ro- 
man constituti(m  under,  Ixxxi.  9. 

Commons,  House  of — its  predominance, 
Ixxxi.  40.  dependent  on  the  support 
of  the  people,  41. 

rise  of  the  peculiar  art  of  oratory 

in,  Ixxxii.  502. 

inefficiency   of   the    Reformed 


House  of  Commons  for  useful  legis- 
lation, Ixxxv  487. 

origin  of  its  true  greatness  at  the 


Revolution,  xc.  281.   See  Parliament. 

Commons,  inclosure  of,  a  hardship  to- 
wards the  poor,  Ixxxi.  518. 

Commonwealth,  administration  of  jus- 
tice under,  xciii.  113.  instanced 
by  the  case  of  Christopher  Love, 
ib. 

Communism,  a  new  form  of  Socialism, 
xciii.  11.  its  extensive  adoption,  12. 
various  ancient  developements  of,  ib. 
modern  views,  13.  the  principle  of 
associrition,  ib.  the  revival  of  Guilds, 
15.  selfishness  of  their  complaints, 
22,  24.  tendency  to  degrade  work- 
men into  serfs,  31. 
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Competition — uses  of,  xciii.  16.  not 
obviated  by  association,  21.  mono- 
poly the  only  alternative,  22.  See 
Associations. 

Complutensian  Polyglot,  the,  ci.  32. 

Compte  (M.  Auguste),  his  calculations, 
Ixxxii.  22. 

■        —  his  historical  doctrine,  xc.  78. 

his     "  Cours    de   Philosophic 

Positive,"  cvi.  309. 

Concini — favourite  of  INIarie  de  Medici, 
xcvi.  444.     murder  of,  ib. 

Concordats,  xciii.  174. 

origin  of,  ciii.  461.     in  the  14th 

and  loth  centuries,  467.  origin  of 
the  name,  478. 

Conde  (Louis,  Prince  of,  1621-1686), 
his  flattery  of  Cromwell,  cii.  49. 

Bossuet's   funeral   sermon    on 

him,  cvii.  208. 

Condell  (the  actor).     See  Heminge. 

Condillac  (Stephen,  d.  1780),  his  psy- 
chological system,  ex.  302. 

Condorcet  (John  Antony  Nicholas 
Carital,  Marquis  of,  1743-1794) 
his  edition  of  Pascal's  "  Pensees,"  his 
omissions,  Ixxxv.  184. 

Condottieri,  the — origin  of,  xciv.  344. 
their  system,  345. 

Conduitt  (John),  anecdotes  of  Newton 
preserved  by  him,  ciii.  520,  522. 
marries  Newton's  niece,  Catherine 
Barton,  531.  his  description  of 
Newton,  532. 

Confession  —  importance  attached  to 
procuring,  in  German  criminal  trials, 
Ixxxii.  325.     modes  of  obtaining  ih 

auricular  —  preponderance     ol 

evil  in  the  system  of,  xci.  528,  529. 

"  Confession  of  Faith  " — subscription  to 

in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  its  legal 

import,  Ixxxi.  482. 
Confirmation— change  in  the  practice  of 

the  Church  in  regard  to,  xcii.  289. 
change  of  the  baptismal  name 

at,  ci.  349. 
Confrontation — method  and  objects  of, 

in    German  criminal    trials,   Ixxxii. 

326. 
Confucianism,  cvii.  493. 
Confucius — specimens  of  his   composi- 
tions, preserved  by  M.  Hue,  ci.  434, 

435. 
Congenies  —  Quaker     settlement     at, 

visited  by  William  Allen,  Ixxxvii.  524. 
Congregation — Roman,   extent    of   its 

authority,  ciii.  486.  Ijooks  prohibited 

by  it,  487. 
Congress — American,  its  establishment, 

Ixxxiii.  182. 


Congress,  the  first,  Ixxxv.  137. 

Coiigreve  (Sir  William,  1772-1828), 
his  military  bridges,  xcviii.  485. 

Conington  (Professor)  on  the  deterio- 
ration of  Latin  philology,  by  the  use 
of  the  language  for  purposes  of  com- 
munication, cv.  495.  on  the  present 
state  of  Latin  scholarship,  512. 

Connecticut  (41°  30'  N.,  73°  0'  W.), 
increase  of  population  in,  Ixxxiii. 
132. 

the  local  government  of,  before 


the  Revolution ;  its  attempted  adop- 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Ixxxiii.  523. 
election  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment, 525. 

schools  of,  c.  250. 

fossil  footprints  discovered  in, 

ex.  124—126. 

Conolly  (Captain  Arthur),  (see  Stod- 
dart  Colonel)^  his  mission  to  Kokand, 
Ixxxii.  137.  joins  Colonel  Stoddart 
at  Bokhara,  142.  put  to  death,  143. 
inquiries  into  his  fate,  151. 

his  assassination,  ciii.  175.     his 


rigour  in  punishing  native  tax-col- 
lectors convicted  of  using  torture,  ib. 

his  papers  on  the  country  be- 
tween Bamian  and  Khiva,  cv.  269, 
note. 

Conradin  (1252—1268),  execution  of, 
ciii.  466. 

Consalvi  Ercole  (Cardinal,  1757-1824), 
minister  of  Pius  VIL,  xcv.  371. 

"  Consciousness,"  ciii.  425. 

Conservatism — Dr  Arnold's  horror  for, 
Ixxxi.  210.  his  prediction  of  its  con- 
sequences, 211.  strength  of  its  prin- 
ciple, 212. 

true  and  false,  xcvi.  538. 

description  of^  in  "  Coningsby," 

xcvii.  439. 

Conservatives — schism  in  their  party 
on  the  Corn-law  question,  Ixxxvii. 
150. 

position  of  the  party,  and  ex- 
tent of  their  responsibility  in  opposi- 
tion (1857),  cv.  555,  55Q. 

power  and  position  of,  ex.  270. 


their  legitimate  principles,  271.  their 
abandonment  of  their  principles,  272. 

"  Consolato  del  Mar,"  an  early  treatise 
on  the  laws  of  war,  c.  207. 

Conspiracy — law  of,  ex.  559,  560.    . 

Conspiracy  Bill — the,  cvii.  558.     prin- 
ciples of,  565. 

division  in  the  Liberal  party 


H 


created  thereby,  ex.  266. 
Constable   (John,  R.A.,  1776—1837). 
his  favourite  subjects  for  landscape 
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paintinnf,  Ixxxvii.  473.  his  early  life, 
474,  475.  becomes  a  student  of  the 
lloyal  Academy,  476.  his  interview 
with  West,  477.  his  works  not  popu- 
lar in  his  lifetime,  478,    his  marriage, 

479.  visit  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 

480.  advance  in  his  profession,  481. 
his  work  on  English  Landscape,  482. 
his  death,  483.  his  paintings  com- 
pared with  those  of  Turner,  485,  488. 

Constables — parochial,  xcvi.  2. 

Constance  (47°  35'  N.  9°  30'  E.), 
Council  of — proceedings  in,  against 
the  Teutonic  Order  of  Knights,  cviii. 
202—205. 

Constant  (Benjamin,  1767 — 1830),  his 
violent  article  against  Napoleon  in 
the  "Journal  des  Debats,"  cii.  84 
accepts  office,  ib.  curious  picture  of 
his  demeanour,  85. 

Constantine  the  Great  (274 — 337),  his 
gifts  of  corn  to  the  householders  at 
Constantinople,  Ixxxiii.  365. 

Constantine,  Grand  Prince  of  Russia 
(1779 — 1831),  his  renunciation  of 
the  succession  to  the  empire,  ci.  526, 
527. 

Constantine — province  of  (36°  24'  jN"., 
6°  28'  E.),  its  superiority  to  other 
parts  of  the  Tell,  Ixxxiv.  60.  reli- 
gious brotherhoods  in,  69. 

Constantini — remarkable  electric  phe- 
nomenon recorded  by  him,  cvi.  48. 

Constantinople  (41°  O'N.,  28°  59'  E.), 
the  system  of  distribution  of  corn 
transferred  thither,  Ixxxiii.  365. 

siege  of,  by  the  Crusaders,  xci. 

179.  taken  by  the  Turks,  181.  con- 
sequent immediate  alarm  in  Europe, 
183.  great  importance  of  the  ac- 
quisition, 186. 

water  cisterns  at,  xci.  405. 

' taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  ci. 

126.     the  land  defences  of,  ci.  268, 


14.     is  least  exposed  to  danger   of 
civil  war,  ih. 

Constitutional  Monarchy  in  France, 
established  in  1830,  Ixxxiii.  4-57. 

Conti,  Armand  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de 
(1629—1666),  a  schoolfellow  of 
Moliere,  Ixxxii.  173. 

Contiguity,  a  ground  of  claim  to  un- 
occupied countries,  Ixxxii.  250. 

Continental  States — restrictive  charac- 
ter of  their  commercial  laws,  Ixxxii. 
209. 

Continental  system,  the,  of  ISTapoleon — 
evasions  of,  by  the  authority  of 
French  officials,  c.  217. 

one  of  the  causes  of  Napoleon's 

downfall,  cviii,  33.  its  character,  34. 
injustice  of,  35.  its  failure,  36. 
evasion  of,  by  the  system  of  Imperial 
licenses,  37.  injury  to  France  caused 
thereby,  ih.  evasions  of,  38.  suf- 
ferings caused  thereby,  ih.^  39. 
severity  with  which  it  was  enforced, 
39.  was  a  universal  blunder,  40. 
Contour  lines  in  maps,  xcv.  202,  203. 
Contract  original — theory   of,  in   civil 

government,  Ixxxi.  3. 
Conventicle  Act,  the,  Ixxxii.  481. 
indictment  of   William.  Penn 


269. 

the  Latin  conquest  of,  cii.  107. 

the   Patriarchate   of,  cvii.  336. 

capture  of,  by  the  Turks,  345. 

sack  of,  in  the  fourth  Crusade, 


cvii.  339. 
Empire   of,   cili. 


395.  Greek 
character  thereof,  396.  storm  of  the 
city  by  the  Franks  and  Venetians  in 
1204,  ib. 

Constantyne,  on  the  system  of  extorting 
confessions  by  torture,  cviii.  592. 

Constituencies,  large  and  small,  xci. 
545,  546. 

Constitutional  Monarchy — its  charac- 
teristics, Ixxxi.  13.     its  advantages, 


under,  xciv.  237. 
Convention    of    1688 — conversion    of, 

into  a  Parliament,  cv.  147. 
Conversation — modern,  cv.  492. 
Conversion,  necessity  of — diffiirent  ways 

of  holding  the  doctrine,  xcviii.  276. 
Convicts — modes   of  disposing   of,    on 

the  suspension  of  transportation    to 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  xcviii.  88. 
see  Secondary  Punishments 


Convocation  (English),  abolition  of  its 
powers,  Ixxxi.  543,  its  nature  changed, 
by  the  Reformation,  548,  note. 

conduct   of  in   Anne's    reign, 

Ixxxix.  137. 

Burke's  opinion  of,  xcii.  265. 

'   ratifies    the    establishment    of 

the  Church  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Ehzabeth  and  James  I.  xciv,  546. 

elections  of  proctors  to,  xcviii. 

337. 

question  of  the  revival  of,  cv. 

78.  origin  of,  ib.  the  question  to 
be  decided  on  practical  grounds,  79. 
necessary  limitations  on  the  action  of, 
ib.  objects  proposed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  its  restoration,  80.  the 
grievances  of  the  Church  would  not 
be  removed  by  the  revived  action  of 
Convocation,  81.  dangers  to  the 
Church  to  be  apprehended  therefrom, 
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ib.  causes  of  the  suspension  of  Con- 
vocation, 82.  undefined  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  of  the  Irish  Church, 
ib.  question  of  the  admission  of  the 
Colonial  Churches,  83.  constitution 
of  Convocation,  85.  the  parochial 
clergy  inadequately  represented,  ib. 
inadequacy  of  Convocation  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  to  the  wants  of  the 
Church,  86.  its  recommendations, 
87.  its  relations  to  the  laity,  88. 
resistance  of  the  laity  to  clerical  in- 
novations, 89.  importance  of  lay  co- 
operation, 90.  value  of  lay  opinions  on 
matters  of  ritual  and  discipline.  91,92. 
separation  of  Convocation  fromParlia- 
ment,  93.  refutation  of  the  view  that 
Parliament  is  the  lay  assembly  of  the 
Church  of  England,  94.  inability  of 
Convocation  to  reform  itself  by  the 
admission  of  the  laity,  95,  96.  con- 
duct of  theConvocation  of  Canterbury 
in  1854,  97,  98.  disputes  and  con- 
fusion in  the  session  of  1855,  99. 
subjects  of  discussion,  100.  the  ses- 
sion of  1856,  ib.  Convocation  would 
not  be  attended  by  the  best  of  the 
clergy,  101.  class  of  clergy  who 
would  attend,  102.  the  project  of 
diocesan  synods,  ib.  differences  be 
tween  the  bishops,  103.  instance  of 
a  diocesan  synod  at  Exeter,  ib,  104. 
divided  state  of  the  Church,  104. 
useful  services  of  committees  of  Con- 
vocation, 105.  recapitulation  of  ar- 
guments, 106.  Convocation  not  com- 
petent to  decide  points  of  doctrine, 
107.  nor  to  diminish  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  Church,  ib.  co- 
existence of  the  High  and  Low 
Church  parties,  108.  Church  pro- 
perty and  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  109.  distinction  between  the 
Church  and  dissenting  communities, 
110.  subjects  proposed  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  Convocation,  ib.  mode  in 
which  acts  of  Convocation  might 
obtain  the  force  of  law,  111.  justice 
of  the  claims  of  the  Church,  ib. 

(House  of)  in  the  University  of 

Oxford,  Ixxxi.  386. 

Conway(Henry  Seymour  General,1720- 
1795),  Secretary  of  State  under  Lord 
Eockingham,  xcvi.  128,  129. 

Conway  (53°  17'  N.,  3°  49'  W.),  tubu- 
lar bridge  at,  Ixxxix.  64. 

Conybeare  (John  Josias,  d.  1824),  his 
translations  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
Lxxxii,  310,  311,  314. 


Conybeare  (William),  his  translation  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  xcvii.  99. 

and  Hewson,  their  "  Life  and 


Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  xcvii.  98.  illus- 
trations of  his  journeys,  108. 

Coode  (George),  his  remarks  on  the 
mode  in  which  Parliamentary  Bills 
should  be  drawn,  Ixxxi  v.  145. 

Cook  (Captain  James,  1728-1779),  his 
exploration  of  the  North-West  coast 
of  America,  lxxxii.  253. 

his  Arctic  discoveries,  ciii.  181. 


Cooper  (James  Fenimore,  1789-1851), 
his  novels,  pleasing  from  their  scenery, 
Ixxxix.  91. 

(Sir  Astley  Paston,  1768-1841), 


on  the  poisonous  nature  of  alcoholic 

liquors,  c,  54. 
Co-operative    system     (The),    Ixxxix. 

430.     objections  to  it,  431,  432. 
Copernicus   (Nicholas,  1473-1543),  his 

discovery   of  the  true  system  of  the 

world,  xci.  302. 
his  discovery  of  the  nature,  of 

the  earth,  cii.  436.     of  the  planetary 

system,  437. 

the  principle  of  the  solar  system 


established  by  him,  cvi.  305. 
Copenhagen  (55°  35'  N.,   12°  10' E.). 
bombardment  of,  Ixxxvi.  112. 

(Battle  of),  misstatements  of 

M.    Thiers     respecting,    cvii.     370, 
371. 

bombardment  of,  cviii.  313. 

Copland,   his   dictionary   of    medicine, 

xcviii,  200. 
Copley    (Sir   John,    afterwards    Lord 

Lyndhurst),  counsel  for   the  crown 

against  Queen    Caroline,    cix.    193. 

See  Lyndhurst  {Lord). 
Coppock  (Mr),  his  evidence  before  the 

Lords'  Committee  on  local  burdens, 

Ixxxv.  113. 
Copyright  Act,  lxxxii.  520. 

Lord  Camden's    speech  upon, 

Ixxxiv.  402. 

international,  recent  measures 


for  the  establishment  of,  xcv.  145. 
indifference  of  authors  to  their  own 
interests,  147.  copyright  treaties, 
148.  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  ib.  its  provisions,  149. 
conditions  in  the  case  of  translations, 
ib.  short  period  allowed  for  the 
translation  of  dramatic  works,  150. 
other  provisions,  ib.  manufacturing 
art  excluded,  151'.  the  operation  of 
the  treaty  prospective,  ib. 

(law  of),  application  thereof  to 

translations,  ciii.  23. 
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Corchorus  oUtorius,  fibre  manufactured 

from,  oii.  50. 
Corday  (Charlotte,  1768-1793),  M.  La- 

martine's  account  of,  Ixxxvii.  35. 
Cordova  (37°  51'  N.,  4°  44'  W.),  be- 

sie<;ed  by  the  Moors  in  league  with 

Pedro  the  Cruel,  xcii.  168. 

(South   America,   31°   25'  S., 

64°  0'  W.),  battle  of,  Ixxxvii.  559- 
561, 

Corehouse  (Lord,  previously  George 
Cranstoun),  liis  opinion  on  "academi- 
cal subscription  to  the  confession  of 
faith,  Ixxxi.  490,  note. 

anecdote  of,   related  'by  Lord 

Cockburn.  cv.  229,  230. 

Corelli  (Archangelo,  d.  1713),  an  emi- 
nent musician,  cvi.  231. 

Corfe  Castle,  events  of  the  civil  wars 
connected  with,  ciii.  1. 

Corfu  (29°  37'  N.,  20°  6' E.),  surren- 
dered to  the  British  in  1814,  xcvii. 

,45. 

Homeric  localities  at  cviii.  522. 

comparative  purity  of  Greek  race  in 
the  island,  523,  note. 

Coringa  (Island  of,  18°  51'  K.,  73°  0'  E.) 
commercial  importance  of,  xcix.  147. 

Corinth  (37°  57'  N.,  22°  53'  E.),  the 
tombs  searched  by  the  Romans  for 
pottery,  xc.  123.  probable  deriva- 
tion of  Etruscan  art  from,  124. 

causes  which  led  St.  Paul   to 

make  a  stay  there,  xcvii.  112. 

coinage  of,  civ.  168,  169.   figure 


of  Neptune  on  a  Corinthian  coin,  177 
(Gulf  of),  singular  phenomena 


of  the  tides  in,  cvi.  375. 

Corinthians,  their  skill  in  pottery,  cviii. 
389. 

Corn,  consumption  of  in  Attica,  Ixxxiii. 
352.  imported  from  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  353.  distributions  of  at 
Athens,  354.  and  at  Rome,  in  the  time 
of  the  republic,  355.  by  the  first 
emperors,  357,  358.  at  Constantino- 
ple, 365.  mode  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  supplies  at  Rome,  366. 
tyrannical  measures  for  its  transport, 
367.  the  system  wholly  distinct  from 
free  trade,  374. 

price  of  in  the  war  time,  Ixxxiv, 

237.  expense  of  freight  during  the 
war,  238,  note,  differential  duties  on 
foreign  and  colonial,  246,  247.  im- 
portation of  from  India,  465. 

■ (British  and  Foreign"),  prices  of 

in  1848,  xc.  136,  137, 

fluctuations  in  price  (1815-1820) 


xci.  560.  low  price  under  prohibitory 


duties,  561.  rise  of  price  after  the 
establishment  of  free  trade,  563. 
causes  of  fluctuations  in  price,  564. 
the  corn  panic  of  1849,  566.  excep- 
tional circumstances,  568. 

prices  of,   xciv.    154.      misery 

caused  by  high  prices,  156.  effect  of 
damaged  corn  on  the  averages,  163. 
high  prices  not  always  a  sign  of  pros- 
perity, 166. 

productiveness  of  a  five  shilling 


duty  on,  xcv.  581. 
Corn  Laws,  their  maintenance  unjust 
to  the  poor,  Ixxxi.  517. 

the  report  of  the  commission  of 


1813  upon,  Ixxxiv.  238.  its  recom- 
mendations ih.  change  of  feeling  in 
regard  to,  on  the  part  of  the  mercan- 
tile interest,  239. 

the  reports  of,  a  stimulus  to  agri- 


culture, Ixxxiv.  451. 

question  in  regard  to  them  in 

the  scarcity  of  1845,  Ixxxvii.  142, 
143.  objections  to  a  merely  tempo- 
rary suspension,  146.  their  restora- 
tion impracticable,  148. 

repeal  of,  xcv.  115.      break  up 

of  parties  caused  thereby,  535. 

proposed  compensations  to  the 


agricultural  interest,  xcvi,  530.  po- 
pularity of  the  abolition  admitted, 
531.  free  trade  at  first  experimental, 
543.  success  of  the  measure,  ib.  544. 
tested  by  the  poor  rate,  544,  note. 
the  fallacy  that  abolition  would  lower 
wages  disproved,  ih.  and  note^  545 
and  note,  the  success  of  the  free 
trade  measures  exceeds  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  advocates  546. 

relative  price  of  wheat  and  bar- 


ley under  protection  and  free  trade, 
xcvii.  252,  253. 

effect  of  the  repeal  on  clerical 

incomes,  xcix.  115. 

Macaulay's  speech  at  Edin- 
burgh on,  c.  521-523. 

Corncockle  Muir,  fossil  footprints  at, 
ex.  110. 

Corneille  (Pierre  de,  1606-1684),  his 
joint  authorship  of  the  Psyche  with 
Moliere,  Ixxxii.  185.  comparison  of 
the  two  poets,  186.  Lessing's  attack 
upon,  467. 

his  veneration  for  the  rules  of 


Aristotle,  xc.  54. 

Cornelius  (Bishop  of  Rome),  discovery 
of  his  tomb  in  the  catacombs,  cix.  1 17. 

Corney  (Mr.  Bolton),  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  royal  commission  on  the 
British  Museum,  xcii.  378. 
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Cornish  (Alderman)  trial  and  execution 
of,  Ixxxiv.  391. 

Cornish  Miners,  good  effects  of  their 
partnership  in  the  profits  of  the 
mines,  Ixxxi.  516,  note. 

Cornwall  (50°  25'  N.,  4°  50'  W.), 
antiquity  of  mines  in,  xci.  80. 

the   Celtic    language   in,   xciii. 

88.  its  disappearance,  89.  fine 
character  of  the  people,  90. 

surnames  in,  ci.  363. 

clay  works  in,  cix.  303. 

Cornwall  and  Devon.     See  Devon. 

Cornwallis  (Charles,  Marquis  of,  1738- 
1805),  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
1800,  his  anxiety  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Koman  Catholics,  ciii. 
351. 

poverty  of  the  Indian  exche- 
quer under  him,  cvii.  18.  his  per- 
manent settlement  of  taxation,  24. 
British  ambassador  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  cvii.  139. 

■ his   Life   and  Correspondence, 

cix,  389.  his  important  services,  ib. 
his  education  and   early  career,   ib. 

390.  his  service  in  the  American 
■war,  390.  his  opinion  of  Fox's 
India  Bill,  ih.    various  employments, 

391.  appointed  Governor  General 
of  Bengal,  ib.  character  of  his  ad- 
ministration, 392.  his  power,  ib. 
bis  account  of  the  corruption  of 
the  Company's  servants,, 393.  mea- 
sures for  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service,  ib.  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Directors,  ib.  his  pacific  policy,  394, 
394.  successes  over  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan, ib.  settles  the  land  revenue  of 
Bengal,  ib.  proposes  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  King's  and  Company's 
troops,  395.  opinions  on  the  attempts 
to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
ib.  his  demeanour  as  Governor 
General,  396.  his  description  of  his 
daily  life,  io.  on  the  renewal  of  the 
Company's  charter,  ih.  his  dis- 
trust of  the  Directors,  397.  returns 
to  England,  ib.  correspondence  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  ib.  399.  his 
mission  to  Flanders,  ih.  appointed 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  ib. 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 400.  his  humane  policy  to- 
wards the  defeated  rebels,  402.  des- 
patch to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  ib. 
complains  of  the  violence  of  the  Pro- 
testants, 403.  his  opinion  of  his 
chief  Secretary,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
404,  405.     his  views  in  favour  of  the 


legislative  Union  of  Ireland  with 
England,  406.  his  wish  to  combine 
the  Union  with  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, 407.  measures  adopted  by  him 
for  carrying  the  measure,  410.  his 
speech  from  the  throne  in  January, 
1800,  413.  his  conduct  in  promoting 
the  Union,  415.  further  reforms 
contemplated  by  him,  416.  his 
anxiety  for  Catholic  emancipation, 
ib.  leaves  Ireland,  419.  a  nego- 
tiator of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  ib. 
sails  for  India  as  Governor  General, 
420.  his  death,  ib.  summary  of  his 
character  and  services,  421. 
Coronel  Alonso,  his  insurrection  against 
Pedro  I.  of  Castile,  xcii.  148.  his 
death,  149. 
Coroners'    inquests,    cviii.     349,    and 

note,  350. 
Corporal  punishment,  frequency  of,  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  Ixxxix. 
453,  454. 
Corporations  —  municipal,    diminished 
importance  of,  xci.  223.     character 
of  the  officials,  ib. 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,   xcix. 
180,  offers  to  endow  a  Latin  Pro- 
fessorship, 181. 
Corsica  (42°   0'  K,  9°  O'E.),  factions 
in,  in  1791,  c.  351.     taken  by  the 
English,  352. 

aspect  and  scenery  of,  ci.  443, 


444,  character  of  the  people,  ib. 
their  tenacity  of  liberty,  445.  His- 
tory of  the  island,  ib.  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  Genoese,  ib.  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  ib. 
war  between  France  and  Genoa,  ib. 
exhausted  state  of  the  island,  ih. 
misgovernment  by  the  Genoese,  446. 
sufferings  from  the  Barbary  pirates, 
ih.  rebellion  against  Genoa,  ib.  long 
and  ferocious  struggle — incomplete 
nature  of  the  Corsican  success,  447, 
warlike  character  of  the  people,  ib. 
peculiar  features  of  clanship,  448. 
principles  of  social  equality,  ih.  449. 
sobriety  of  the  people,  449.  self- 
devotion  of  the  women,  ib.  vindic- 
tiveness,  ib.  eminent  Corsicans,  450. 
the  triumvirate  of,  1735,  ib  expedi- 
tion of  Theodore  Neuliof,  ib.  451. 
intervention  of  France,  451.  renewal 
of  war  against  Genoa,  ib.  appeal  to 
civilised  Europe,  452.  government 
of  Pascal  Paoli,  454.  the  vendetta, 
456,  and  note,  warlike  influence  of 
the  priests,  458.  surrender  of  the 
island    by   Genoa  to  France,    462. 
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worthlessness  of  the  island  to  France, 
463.  Enjilish  sympathy  with  the 
patriots,  464.  recall  of  political  exiles 
decreed  by  the  French  revolutionary 
government,  469.  Paoli  appointed 
Lieutenant  General,  470.  contest 
between  thePaolists  and  Republicans, 
473,  474.  the  island  placed  under 
Britisli  protection,  475,  unpopularity 
of  the  Anglo-Corsican  government, 
476,  477.  the  island  conquered  by 
the  French,  477. 
travelling  in,  cvi.  365. 


Cortes  (Hernando,  1485-1554),  lands  in 
the  Mexican  territory,  Ixxxi.  440. 
his  previous  history,  441.  his  victory 
of  Ceutla,  442.  allies  himself  with 
the  Totonacs,  444.  orders  his  ships 
to  be  sunk,  445.  mutiny  of  his 
followers,  ih.  his  victory  over  the 
Tlascalans,  446.  at  Cholula,  448. 
arrives  in  sight  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  ib.     alarm  of  his  followers, 

449.  his  interview  with  Montezuma, 
ib.    admitted  into  the  city  of  Mexico, 

450.  gets  Montezuma  into  his  power, 
ib.  his  conduct  justified,  451.  his 
harshness,  ib.  his  desperate  position, 
452.  surprises  Narvaez,  453.  the 
Spaniards  attacked  at  Mexico  in  his 

.  absence,  454.  returns  to  Mexico,  ih. 
desperate  assaults  of  the  Aztecs,  455. 
his  valour  and  conduct,  ib.  deter- 
mines on  a  retreat,  456.  attacked  on 
his  retreat,  457.  La  Noche  Triste,  458. 
the  battle  of  Otumba,  459.  arrives 
at  Tlascala,  460.  recruits  his  troops, 
461.  his  Indian  allies,  ib.  his  second 
invasion  of  Mexico,  462.  preliminary 
operations,  463.  his  flotilla,  464. 
establishes  a  blockade,  465.  assaults 
the  city,  his  retreat  and  personal 
danger,  466.  commences  to  destroy 
the  city  piecemeal,  467.  his  success 
and  subsequent  history,  469.  his 
enterprise  justified,  470,  471.  de- 
fended against  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
472.  his  intellectual  and  personal 
qualities,  473. 

Cortina  (Don  Manuel),  leader  of  Pro- 
gresistas  in  Spain,  Ixxxiv.  188. 

Cortona  (43°  18'  K,  11°  59'  E.), 
Etruscan  remains  at,  xc.  114. 

Corvee  —  the,  civ.  539.  attempted 
abolition  of  by  Louis  XVI.,  552. 

Cosel  (Countess  of),  mistress  of  Au- 
gustus the  Strong  of  Saxony,  civ. 
404. 

Coseguina,  in  Central  America,  eruption 
of,  in  1835,  xcv.  565. 


Cosins  (John,  Bishop  of  Durham,  1594- 
]  672),  his  personal  virtue,  i\nd  mis- 
chievous Church  policy,  xcv.  69,  70. 

Cosmas  (Indicopleustes,  living  518), 
mentions  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 
civ.  376. 

Costa  Rica  (10°  0'  N.,  83°  40'  W.), 
extent  and  population  of,  xcv.  555. 

Cottenham  (Lord,  1781-1851),  his  ad- 
mirable judgments,  Ixxxi.  179. 

Cottle  (Joseph,  1770-1853),  his  reminis- 
cences of  Coleridge  and  Southey, 
Ixxxvii.  368.  injudicious  publication 
of  certain  letters  of  Southey,  ib.  his 
liberal  conduct  as  publisher  of 
Southey's  and  Coleridge's  first  works, 
375.  his  account  of  Coleridge's  life 
at  Bristol,  in  1814,  388.  letter  of 
Southey  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
Coleridge's  condition,  389.  Southey's 
testimony  to  his  friendship,  391, 
392. 

Cotton  —  conditions  necessary  for  its 
successful  growth,  Ixxxix.  340. 

improvements  in  the  prepara- 


tion of,  by  means  of  chemistry,  xciv. 
291. 

invention     of     a    process    for 


separating  the  seed  from  the  fibre,  ci. 

299.  consequent    increase   in   the 
cultivation  of,  in  the  United  States, 

300.  effect  on  Slavery,  ib.  301. 
manufacture  —  burdens   upon, 


Ixxxvi.  295.    its  success — conclusive 
argument  against  Protection,  ib. 

trade,  profits  of,  Ixxxix.  429. 

Cotton  (Colonel  Arthur  T.),  his  suc- 
cessful irrigation  works  in  India, 
xcix.  138. 

extent  of  land  rendered  pro- 


ductive by  the  works  conducted  by 
him  on  the  Godavery,  cvii.  43. 

Cotton  (Mather),  a  Massachusetts 
minister,  cii.  552,  553,  564.  takes 
the  lead  in  the  persecution  of  witches, 
567-569. 

Cotton  (Sir  Robert  Bruce,  1570-1631) 
his  collection  of  MSS.,  Ixxxvi. 
310. 

Coudray  (Tronson  du,  1750-1748) 
his  birth  and  family,  xcv.  281,  282. 
becomes  an  avocat  at  Paris,  282. 
remarkable  cases  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  283.  case  of  the  false  Count 
Solar,  283-289.  case  of  the  Mar- 
chioness Soyecourt,  290,  291.  his 
pleadings  on  behalf  of  Sieur  Thi- 
bault  against  M.  Froudiere,  29 1-297. 
his  memoire  for  the  Sieur  Reveillon, 
298.  his  courageous  pleadings  during 
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the  Eeign  of  Terror,  300.  his  heroic 
defence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ih.  his 
speeches  under  the  «?overnment  of 
1795,  305.  resists  the  projects  of 
confiscation,  ib,  306.  his  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  Anciens  against 
the  Directory,  312.  takes  part  in 
the  consultations  of  the  Legislature, 
313.  arrestc^d,  314.  transported  to 
Cayenne,     315.       his     death,     316. 

County  Courts,  establishment  of,  xcv. 
117. 

County  histories,  early,  their  general 
character,  Ixxxvi.  317. 

Court  (Antoine),  his  narrative  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  Cevennes,  xcix. 
457. 

Court  favour — importance  of,  in  con- 
stutional  monarchies,  Ixxxi.  13. 

Courtney  (Mr),  his  design  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  building  in  1851, 
xciv.  573. 

Courvoisier  —  trial  of,  cviii.  363. 

Cousin  (Victor,  b.  1792),  his  influence 
on  French  education,  Ixxxi.  4 1 6.  his 
examination  of  the  writings  of  Pascal, 
432. 

points  out  the  want  of  a  correct 

edition  of  Pascal's  Pensees,  Ixxxv. 

184.  his  idea  of  Pascal's  opinions, 

185.  his  charge  of  scepticism  against 
Pascal,  206-211. 

his  French  translation  of  Plato, 


sophical  investigation,  447,  his 
labours  after  the  revolution  of  1830, 
in  reorganising  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  449.  raised  to  the  peer- 
age, ib.  literary  retirement,  ib. 
summary  of  his  merits  as  a  philoso- 
pher, 450-452.  as  a  historian,  453. 
as  a  writer,  ib.  454. 

on  the  four  rules  of  Descartes, 


Ixxxvi i.  323. 

his  historical  doctrine,  xc.  78. 

complete  edition  of  his  works, 


xciii.  429.  mistaken  notions  of  his 
opinions,  430.  his  eclecticism,  431. 
his  connexion  with  the  University  of 
France,  432.  formation  of  his  philo- 
sophical principles,  434.  his  first 
lecture,  435.  modification  of  his 
opinions,  436.  his  acquaintance  with 
Hegel,  437.  with  Schelling  and 
Jacobi,  438.  his  lectures  based  on 
the  Scottish  school,  ib.  his  lectures 
on  Kant's  Philosoi)hy,  430.  his  lec- 
tures stopped  by  government,  440. 
writings  of  this  period,  ib.  on  the 
proper  method  of  research,  441. 
Consciousness,  ib.  nature  of  Reason, 
ib.  his  analysis  of  the  Will  and 
Sensation,  442.  his  Natural  Theo- 
logy, 443,  his  intimacy  with  Santa 
Kosa,  445.  suspected  of  revolu- 
tionary views,  ib.  his  imprisonment 
at  Berlin,  ib.  returns  to  Paris,  ib. 
popularity  of  his  lectures,  ib,  adopts 
Hegelian  ideas,  446.  his  introduc- 
tion of  History  as  a  subject  of  philo- 


xcv.  49,  note. 

his    lectures   on   Locke,   xcix. 

385.  on  the  German  philosophy, 
388.  clearness  of  his  lectures  on 
Locke,  399.  ascribes  to  Locke 
the  foundation  of  the  Sensational 
school,  411.  ascribes  inconsistency 
and  self-contradiction  to  Locke,  412. 
on  the  two  elements  of  the  human 
intellect,  413.  merit  of  his  lectures 
on  Locke,  414.  denies  the  existence 
of  atheism,  425.  his  unfair  treat- 
ment of  Locke's  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies, 428.  his  misconception  of 
Locke's  idea  of  space,  429.  of  dura- 
tion, 430.  of  infinity,  431.  of  sub- 
stance, 432.  on  Locke's  definition  of 
"  ideas,"  435.  justice  of  some  of  his 
strictures,  436.  his  strictures  on 
Locke's  notion  of  personal  identity , 
440.  on  Locke's  opinions  respecting 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  443-445, 
452. 

his  philosophical  writings,  ex. 

292. 

Cousinery  (M,),  his  treatise  on  the  coins 
of  the  Achsean  league,  civ.  190. 

Coventry  (Thomas,  Lord  Keeper,  b. 
1578),  his  tamperings  with  the 
Judges,  Ixxxiii.  291. 

Coventry  (52''  24^  N".,  1°  ir  W.),  work- 
men's restrictions  on  the  silk  trade 
in,  ex,  543.  trades'  unions  in,  ib. 
544.  strikes  at,  against  and  for 
piece  work,  544,  545.  injury  to  the 
trade  of  the  town,  546.  colliery 
strike  at,  547,  548. 

Coverdale  (Miles,  1499-1580),  harsh 
treatment  of  by  Archbishop  Parker, 
ci.  230. 

Covvlairs,  railway  accident  at,  xciv. 
115. 

Cowley  (Abraham,  ^  1618-1667),  his 
juvenile  poems,  cii.  15.  his  so-called 
"Pindaric  Odes,"  517. 

Cowley  (Lord),  ambassador  at  Paris  in 
1853,  c.  36.  his  conversations  with 
the  French  ministers  on  the  refugee 
question,  evil.  558. 

his  journey  to  Vienna  in  1859, 


cix.  559. 
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Cowper  (William,  1731-1800),  bis 
friendship  with  Churchill  at  West- 
minster school,  Ixxxi.  51.  his  de- 
lineation of  Churchill,  82. 

his    eulo«:y    on    Sir    Matthew 

Hale,  Ixxxiv.  388. 

his  lamentation  over  old  places 


injured  by  the  taste  for  landscape 
gardening,  Ixxxviii.  425. 

character  of  his  poetry,  xc.  416. 

his  correspondence,  xciii.  370, 


Cox  (MrE.),  his  work,  "The  Advo- 
cate," xcvi.  343. 

his  pamphlet  on  Mr.  Disraeli's 

early  political  career,  xcvii.  429,  and 
note. 

Coxe  (William,  1747-1828),  on  the 
general  belief  in  the  approaching 
downfall  of  British  power  after  the 
American  war,  xcix.  51,  note. 

Crusades  —  change  in  the  direction  of 
men's  thoughts  caused  by  them, 
Ixxxii.  279. 

Crabbe  (George,  1754-1832),  his.  des- 
cription of  a  deserted  house,  Ixxxiii. 
379. 

his    preaching   objected   to   as 

Methodistical,  xcviii.  274. 

his  poetry  on  domestic  subjects, 

cvii.  122. 

Cracow  (50°  4'  K,  19°  57'  E.),  annexa- 
tion of  by  Austria,  Ixxxv.  262.  Avas 
the  eifect  of  Russian  policy,  264  the 
independence  of,  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  Ixxxv.  277,  278. 
illegality  of  the  abrogation  of  this 
article  by  the  three  Northern  powers. 
280 .  its  commercial  capabilities,  281. 
its  university,  282 .  the  three  Northern 
powers  claim  the  right  to  extinguish 
its  liberty,  283.  refutation  of  their 
claim,  284-286.  unfounded  accusa- 
tions against  the  republic  of  Cracow, 
287-289.  real  cause  of  its  extinction, 
290.  evil  consequences  of  the  crime 
to  its  perpetrators,  294. 

nominal  independence  of,  de- 
clared at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
ciii.  138. 

incorporation  of  with  Austria, 


cix.  566. 

Crag  —  soil  so  called,  its  fertilising  pro- 
perties, xcvi.  154. 

Craig  (Sir  James  Gibson),  his  account 
of  the  dinner  in  Edinburgh  to  com- 
memorate the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
cv.  240. 

Cranipton  (Mr),  British  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  his  dismissal  from 
Washington,  civ.  270.     his  conduct 


in  the  attempt  to  enlist  in  the  United 
States,  272-274.  justification  of  his 
conduct,  275.  dismissed  by  the 
United  States  government,  278. 

Cranach  (Luke),  letter  of  Luther  to, 
Ixxxii.  115. 

Cranborne  (Lord),  his  blindness,  xcix. 
88.  his  History  of  France  for  chil- 
dren, 89. 

Cranmer  (Thomas,  1489-1556),  his 
encouragement  of  foreign  Protest- 
ants, Ixxxv,  401.  advises  the  Pro- 
testants to  endeavour  to  escape,  405. 
his  desire  for  comprehension  in 


establishing  the  Church  of  England, 
xcii.  267. 

his  advocacy  of  the  use  of  plain 

music  in  churches,  xcv.  132. 

his  design  for  cathedral  esta- 
blishments, xcvii.  173,  note. 

his  part  in  the  vestiarian  con- 
troversy, ci.  222,  223. 

Cran worth  (Lord  Chancellor,  b.  1790) 
submits  the  digest  of  criminal  law  to 
the  Judges,  xcix.  574. 

his  Divorce  Bill,  cv.  182. 


Crassus  (Publius),  his  familiarity  with 
the  Greek  dialects,  ci.  26. 

Crawford  (Mr),  on  piracy  in  the  Indian 
seas,  xcvi.  80. 

Crawford  ("  Fish  "),  his  letter  to  Lord 
Ossory,  describing  a  scene  in  a  de- 
bate in  1777  on  American  affairs, 
xcix.  9. 

Creation — wonders  of,  enhanced  by 
philosophy,  Ixxxii.  62.  importance 
of  inquiries  into,  64.  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  studied,  67.  the 
true  view  of,  is  the  religious  view, 
79. 

Creative  experiments,  Ixxxii.  70,  71. 

Credence  tables,  xcviii.  315,  and  note. 

Crediton  (50°  46'  N.,  3°  40'  W.),  early 
importance  of,  xciii.  80. 

Cresson  (Elliott),  lectures  by,  on  the 
American  project  of  Liberia,  cviii. 
551-553. 

Creswell  (Sir  Creswell),  his  criticisms 
on  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Bill,  xcix.  578. 

Creswell  (Lieutenant),  his  survey  of 
the  coasts  of  Baring's  Island,  ciii. 
190.  hazardous  service  assigned  to 
him  in  the  event  of  the  "  Investiga- 
tor "  not  being  relieved,  196,  197. 
his   party   reaches   the    "Resolute," 

198.  despatched  to  Beechy  Island, 

199.  his  intended  voyage  to  England 
in  a  yacht  of  eight  tons,  ib.  taken 
on   board    the    "Phoenix,"    Captain 
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Inglefield,  200.     arrives  at  Thurso, 
ih.     his  journey  to  London,  i&. 

Cretaceous  system,     see  Geology. 

Crewe  (Sir  Kandolph^,  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Life  of,  xciii.  108.  his  charac- 
ter, 109.  his  opinion  on  the  Oxford 
peerage  case,  ib.  his  dismissal,  110. 
his  letter  to  Buckingham,  ih. 

Crichton  (James,  "  The  Admirable," 
1560-1583),  his  skill  as  a  linguist, 
ci.  39. 

Crime  —  education  the  true  preventive 
of,  Ixxxvi.  521. 

motives  of,  xc.  14,  28. 

increase  of,  xcii.  134. 

comparative    table     of,     1846- 

1850,  xciv.  176. 

alleged  increase  of,  in   conse- 


quence of  extended  education,  xcvii. 
296.  decrease  of  the  more  heinous 
crimes,  298.  rarity  of  really  educated 
criminals,  299.  crime  in  districts 
where  education  prevails,  300.  edu- 
cation does  not  reach  the  criminals, 
ih. 

Crimea  (45°  30'  K,  35°  0'  E.),  exporta- 
tion of  corn  from  to  Athens,  Ixxxiii. 
353. 

geographical  position  of,  cii.  88. 

early  history  of,  ih.  relics  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Genoese,  89.  colo- 
nies from  Miletus,  ih.  supposed 
ferocity  of  its  inhabitants,  90.  the 
legend  of  Iphigenia,  ih.  Greek 
colonies,  92,  93.  Greek  trade  with, 
94.  the  Athenian  corn  trade,  ih. 
the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  95.  con- 
tests between  the  Greek  colonists 
and  the  barbarians^  96.  becomes 
subject  to  Mithridates,  100.  under 
the  petty  kings  of  Bosporus,  103. 
settlements  of  the  Goths,  ib.  inva- 
sion of  the  Huns,  104.  overrun  by 
the  Russians  in  the  tenth  century, 
106.  trade  of  the  Genoese  with,  107. 
supremacy  of  the  Genoese,  110.  the 
Genoese  expelled  by  the  Turks,  113, 
114.  condition  of  under  the  Rus- 
sians, 115. 

— — —  limited  information  respecting, 
cii.  575.     see  Russian  War. 

Criminal  law  —  true  principles  of, 
Ixxxvi.  515,  516.  inequality  of  the 
British  laws,  519,  note,  juvenile 
offenders,  520,  521,  and  note. 

Criminal  trials  (English)  —  peculiar 
features  of,  Ixxxii.  319.  over  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  technicalities, 
ib.  restrictions  on  the  receipt  of  evi- 
dence, 320.     trial  and   acquittal  of 


Lord  Cardigan  before  the  House  of 
Peers,  321,  322.  disadvantages  of 
the  rule  requiring  trials  to  be  con- 
tinuous, 322.  injustice  to  the  pri- 
soner prior  to  the  revolution  of  1688, 
323.  rarity  of  confessions,  325.  in 
what  way  would  they  deal  with  Ger- 
man cases,  340,  364. 

(Scottish  and  English),  Ixxxiii. 


203,  204. 

Lord  Broudham  on  the  anoma- 


lies of  criminal  procedure,  ci.  533. 
see  Brougham^  Lord. 

German  (more  particularly  Ba- 


varian) mode  of  procedure,  Ixxxii. 
323.  slowness  of  proceedings,  324. 
efforts  to  procure  confessions,  325. 
torture  recently  and  reluctantly 
abandoned,  ib.  examination  of  the 
accused,  326.  artifices  to  extort 
confession,  327.  confrontation  of 
prisoner  with  witnesses,  ih.  punish- 
ment of  refractory  prisoners,  328. 
classification  of  witnesses,  as  suffi- 
cient, suspicious,  and  incompetent, 
328.  circumstantial  evidence,  329. 
confessions  not  conclusive,  330.  the 
that  bestand,  ib.  formal  and  informal 
confessions,  331.  the  defence,  ib. 
the  Kriminal  Gericlit^  332.  court  of 
appeal,  ih.  excessive  amount  of 
proof  required,  345.  strange  ground 
for  mitigation  of  sentence,  347. 
Criminal  population,  treatment  of — 
causes  of  the  delay  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, c.  563-565.  the  time  favour- 
able for  its  consideration,  566,  567. 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  568.  not  a 
party  question,  ib.  statement  of 
matters  for  discussion,  569.  princi- 
ples of  punishment,  570.  modes  in 
which  the  community  may  be  pro- 
tected against  the  criminal,  571.  ex- 
pense not  to  be  regarded,  572.  ne- 
cessity of  good  order  and  comfort, 
573.  and  of  attention  to  health  and 
cleanliness,  574.  regulations  to  this 
effect  not  to  be  regarded  as  indul- 
gences, ih.^  575.  immediate  question 
to  be  solved,  576,  577.  history  of 
transportation,  577-579.  system  of 
penal  servitude,  580,  581.  tickets  of 
leave  to  the  colonies,  582.  good  re- 
sults of  the  system,  583.  opposition 
of  the  colonists,  ib.  final  abandon- 
ment of  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania,  584.  project 
of  sending  discharged  convicts  as  free 
emigrants,  5S5,  586.    prejudices  of 
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the  colony,  587.  released  convicts 
in  Western  Australia,  588.  regula- 
tions and  restrictions,  589,  590.  the 
home  criminal  population,  591.  dan- 
ger from  the  release  of  experienced 
thieves,  592.  importance  of  the 
separation  of  associates,  ib.  objec- 
tions to  the  ticket  of  leave  system  at 
home,  eZ>.,  593.  discharged  convicts 
known  to  the  police,  593.  the  diffi- 
culty extends  to  liberated  prisoners, 
594.  annual  number  of  convicted 
offenders,  595.  classification  of  of- 
fenders, 596.  trivial  offences,  ib. 
recommittals,  597.  remedies,  ib. 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  ib. 
established  principles,  598.  the  re- 
formability  of  criminals,  ib.  crime 
engendered  by  circumstances,  599. 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  criminal 
classes,  600.  principles  of  reforma- 
tory treatment,  601.  the  separate 
system,  ib..,  602.  various  suggestions, 
603.  uniformity  of  plan  not  desira- 
ble, 604,  605.  injurious  effect  of 
short  terms  of  imprisonment,  605. 
of  first  offences,  ib.  twelve  months' 
imprisonment  the  lowest  sentence  for 
a  second  offence,  606.  disputed  ad- 
vantages of  the  period  of  combined 
labour,  607,  608.  discretion  to  be 
vested  in  the  governors  of  gaols,  609. 
existing  means  for  carrying  out  the 
separate  system,  610  and  note,  defi- 
ciency of  accommodation  for  prisoners 
for  short  terms,  611.  absence  of  re- 
turns of  the  amount  of  separate  ac- 
commodation in  prisons,  612  and 
note,  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
associated  labour,  613.  district  la- 
bour prisons,  614.  mode  of  employ- 
ing convict  labour  on  public  works, 
615.  emigration  of  liberated  offen- 
ders, 616.  the  cost  of  emigration 
payable  out  of  the  earnings  of  con- 
victs while  in  prison,  617.  interme- 
diary refuges  under  private  manage- 
ment, 619.  example  of  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Salford,  620.  the  Durham  Refuge 
for  discharged  prisoners,  621.  Mr. 
Nash's  establishment  in  Great  Smith 
Street,  Westminster,  622.  number 
of  rejected  applications  for  admission, 
623.  claim  of  reformatories  to  State 
assistance,  624,  625.  precedent  of 
Government  aid  to  schools,  625,  626. 
objection  considered,  627.  treatment 
of  incorrigible  thieves,  628.  system 
of  surveillance,  629,  630.     a  general 


reformation  of  criminals  practicable, 
631. 


Criminals,  juvenile,   Ixxxv. 


528, 


and  note.  * 
Criminals,  treatment  of — extreme  im- 
portance of  the  question,  Ixxxvi.  214. 
special  difficulties  of  the  (juestion  at 
the  present  day,  216.  sentimentality 
on  the  subject  of  capital  punishments, 

217.  and  of  corporal   punishment, 

218.  the  principal  object  is  preven- 
tion, 219.  difficulty  of  their  disposal, 
on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
punishment,  262.  proposed  "  exile," 
265.  suggested  regulations,  266. 
employment  on  public  works  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies,  267.  objection 
answered,  268.  necessity' for  provid- 
ing a  variety  of  outlets,  270.  supe- 
rior prospects  of  reformation  in  the 
colonies,  271. 

annual  number  of,  xc.  2.  prin- 
ciple of  their  treatment,  4.  difficulty 
of  providing  for  them  when  released, 
ib.  their  cost  to  the  country,  12,  13. 
failure  of  the  transportation  system 
in  New  South  W\^les,  3. 

"Critical  Review"  (The),  Ixxxi.  58. 
its  reception  of  the  Rosciad,  59. 
Churchill's  apology  to  the  Critical 
Reviewer,  ib. 

Croatia  (45°  30'  N.,  16°  0'  E.),  amal- 
gamated with  Hungary,  xcvii.  128. 
takes  part  against  Hungary,  135. 

Croese  (Gerard,  1642-1710),  his  cha- 
racter of  Penn,  xciv.  232,  note,  his 
statement  of  Penn's  loss  of  influence, 
243. 

Croesus  (King  of  Lydia,  6th  century 
B.C.),  his  conquest  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks  and  defeat  by  Cyrus,  xci.  144. 

Croker  (John  Wilson,  1780-1857),  his 
share  in  the  translation  of  Montn- 
lembert's  work,  "  De  I'Avenir  Poli- 
tique de  TAngleterre,"  ciii.  587. 

his  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of 


Johnson,  cv.  458. 
his  evidence  before  the  British 


Museum  commission,  cix.  202. 
error  in  his  edition  of  Boswell's 


Johnson,  ex.  325,  326. 
Croly  (Dr),  his  play  of  Catiline,  Ixxxi. 

49. 
Crombie,  absurd  speculations  of,  on  the 

formation   of  the   English   infinitive 

mood,  xcii.  317,  note. 
Cromwell    (Thomas,    Earl   of   Essex), 

execution  of  (1540),  cviii.  249. 
Cromwell  (OUver,  1599-1658),  one  of 
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the  greatest  of  English  monarchs, 
Ixxxi.  20.  Pascal's  remark  on  his 
character,  175. 

his   contest  with   the   lawyers, 

Ixxxiii.  322. 

his  speech  on  the  revenue  of  the 

bishops,  Ixxxiv.  90. 

anecdotes  of  his  dialogues  with 


Hale,  Ixxxiv.  384 

favour   shown   by   him    to   the 


New  England  Puritans,  Ixxxv.  134. 

his    toleration    of     the     Jews, 

Ixxxvi.  149. 

persecutes  the  Quakers,  Ixxxvii. 

504. 

extinction    of  the  political  in- 
fluence of  his  family,  xcii.  229. 

judges  appointed  by  him,  xciii. 


112. 


his  measures  for  the  promotion 

of  musical  education,  xcv.  144. 
the  cartoons   of  Raffaelle   and 


Mantegna  bought  by  his  order,  xcvii. 
400. 

military  severities  inflicted  by 

him,  c.  370. 
his  toleration  in  matters  of  reli- 


gion, ci.  257. 

statecraft  imputed  to  him  by  M. 


Guizot,  cii.  36.  the  religious  element 
in  his  character  established  by  Mr 
Carlyle,  37.  his  speeches  and  let- 
ters, lb.  his  freedom  from  the  charge 
of  fanaticism,  ih.  and  of  hypocrisy, 
38.  his  toleration  of  the  Jews  and 
Roman  Catholics,  ih.  his  letters  to 
the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  ib. 
his  manner  of  putting  down  the  choir 
service  in  Ely  cathedral,  39.  inter- 
cedes with  a  Royalist  gentleman  in 
behalf  of  his  tenants,  ib.  his  modesty 
and  firmness  the  result  of  religious 
convictions,  40.  his  stedfast  hope 
and  faith,  ib.  description  of  him  by 
John  Maidstone,  41.  refutation  of 
the  stories  of  his  Irish  massacres,  ib. 
his  contest  with  the  Long  Parliament, 
ih.  his  previous  leading  position  in 
the  State,  42.  his  foreign  policy,  ib. 
his  relations  with  Mazarin  and  De 
Eetz,  43,  44.  his  note  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  45.  characteristic  exchange 
of  presents,  ib.  public  intercourse, 
ih.  his  attempt  to  construct  a  Par- 
liamentary government,  46.  raises 
money  by  levying  tithes  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Royalists,  ib.  M.  Guizot's 
opinion  of  the  weakness  of  his  govern- 
ment, ib.  his  discussion  with  Parlia- 
ment on  the  assumption  of  the  crown, 


ib.  interference  of  the  army,  47. 
his  death,  ib.  leading  principles  of 
his  foreign  policy,  48.  his  design  of 
a  union  of  Protestant  states,  ib.  his 
execution  of  the  Portuguese  ambas- 
sador for  murder,  49.  obsequiousness 
of  France  and  Spain,  ib.  his  rupture 
with  Spain,  50.  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies,  ib.  his  treaty  with 
France,  ib.  his  predominant  position 
among  European  powers,  ih.  his 
patronage  of  literature,  ib..,  51.  his 
taste  for  innocent  recreation,  ih. 
dignity  of  his  household,  ib.  his 
relations  with  his  wife,  52.  his  sons, 
ib.  discovery  of  the  register  of  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son,  53,  54. 

his     first     appearance    in    the 

House  of  Commons,  ciii.  8.  sketch 
of  three  opinions  of  his  character,  13. 
16.  his  supposed  disappointment 
and  remorse,  14.  M.  Guizot's  view, 
16.  his  object  to  found  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  17.  his  relations  with 
Milton,  28.  M.  Guizot's  opinion  of 
his  unscrupulous  ambition,  29.  ab- 
sence of  system  in  his  ambition,  30, 
remarkable  saying  of,  quoted  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  31. 
his  unassuming  private  life,  32.  his 
career  shaped  for  him  by  circum- 
stances, ib.  his  religious  creed,  33. 
freedom  from  hypocrisy,  ib.  gradual 
rise  of  his  fortunes  and  powers,  34. 
religious  element  of  his  character,  35. 

description  of  in  a  sermon  of 

Bossuet,  cvii.  207. 
invades  Ireland,  cvili.  491. 


Cromwell  (Richard,  d.  1712),  his  cha- 
racter, ciii.  47.  apparently  favoura- 
ble circumstances  of  his  Protectorate, 
ib.     failure  of  his  government,  48. 

Cromwell  (Dr),  a  Unitarian  minister, 
civ.  75. 

Cropper  (Mr  James),  protests  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Colonisation  Society,  cviii.  551,  552. 

Crosbie  (Andrew),  the  original  of 
Scott's  Pleydell,  Ixxxv.  25. 

Crosse  (Mr  of  Bridgewater),  his  ex- 
periments in  electricity  and  galvan- 
ism, Ixxxii.  7,  8.  remarkable  appa- 
rent result  of  his  experiments,  the 
new  Acarus,  70.  ridiculous  solution 
of  the  problem,  71. 

Croulle  (M.),  his  view  of  Cromwell's 
character,  ciii.  42.  his  despatches  to 
Mazarin,  43. 

Crown— its  supremacy  over  the  church, 
Ixxxi.  551. 
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Crusades  —  effecit  of  in  increasing  the 
study  of  languages,  ci.  28. 

led    to    a    great    extension   of 

traffic  on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
cvi.  381. 

Crusades  —  African,  their  uniform  fail- 
ure, Ixxxiv.  52. 

Crystal  Palace  —  performance  of  Han- 
del's music  at,  cvi.  247,  248. 

Cuba  (21°  30'  N.,  79°  0'  W.),  railway 
in,  Ixxxiv.  520. 

copper  mines  of,  xci.  86. 

enhanced   price    of    slaves    in, 

consequent  on  the  British  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
xcii.  246. 

precarious  tenure  of  by  Spain, 


cv.  10. 

slave  trade  in,  cviii.  547.     agi- 


Cumming  (Dr,  b.  1810),  edits  Knox's 
"  Order  of  Geneva,"  xcv.  475.  his 
protest  against  extemporaneous 
prayer,  476.  compromise  proposed 
by  him,  478,  480. 

Cunniiighame  (Mr),  his  suggestion 
of  a  Colonial  Board  of  Emigration, 
xci.  48. 

Curates'  Aid  Society — the,  xcviii. 
337. 

Cureton  (Dr  William),  his  account  of 
his  discovery  of  MSS.  of  Ignatius, 
xc.  162, 163.  publishes  the  "Corpus 
Ignatianum,"  164.  on  the  evidence 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  three 
Epistles,  167. 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Igna- 


tation  for  the  annexation  of  the  island 
to  the  United  States,  575 

condition  of  the  Indians  in,  at 


the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  cix. 

32.     slave  grown  sugar  in,  446. 
Cubitt  (Mr),  Chairman   of  the  Great 
Exhibition  Buildioir  Committee,  xciv. 
575. 
Cudworth  (Ralph,  d.  1688),  his  Intel- 
lectual System,  xci.  362. 
-    his    arguments  based   on    the 

theory  of  primeval  tradition,  cviii.  528. 
Cullen  (Dr),   Roman   Catholic   Arch- 
bishop,  cii.    182.      his    conduct    in 

sending    the    proof-sheets     of    the 

Maynooth  Commission's    Report    to 

Rome,  ib. 
his  appointment  to  the  Roman 

Catholic  primacy  of  Ireland,  ciii.  455. 
Cullen   (Dr),  an  eminent  physician  of 

Edinburgh,  Ixxxi.  254. 
Culloden  (57°  32'  N.,  4°  4'  W.),  battle 

of,  c.  485. 
Culm  (53°  20'  N.,  18°  30'  E.),  battle 

of,  cviii.  61. 
Culpepper  (Sir  John),  the  bearer  of  a 

message  from  the  King  to  the  House 

of  Commons,  Ixxxiv.  97. 
Cumberland  (William  Augustus,  Duke 

of,  1721-1765),  anecdote  of,  Ixxxviii. 

354. 
Cumberland   (54°  45/  N.,  3°  0'  W.), 

antiquity  of  mines  in,  xci.  80. 
Cumberland  and  TVestmoreland  —  the 

clergy  in,  xcvii.  342.     their  poverty, 

359.      education   of,   ib.      habits   of 

intoxication     amongst     them,     360. 

improvement  in  the  mountain  clergy, 

372. 
Cumberland   (Richard,  1732-1811),  at 

AVestminster  School,  Ixxxi.  51. 


his  discovery  of  the  Festal 
Letters  of  Athanasius,  cv.  433.  his 
Introduction,  434.  his  translation  of 
the  inscription  by  Moses  of  Nisibis  on 
the  manuscripts  collected  by  him, 
437.  his  account  of  the  motive 
which  led  him  to  undertake  the 
transcription  of  the  Athanasian  let- 
ters, 443.  his  narrative  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  remaining  manuscripts 
from  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary  by 
M.  Pacho,  445-448.  his  discovery 
and  publication  of  "  Fragments  of 
the  Iliad  of  Homer,"  448,  449.  his 
account  of  the  remarkable  recovery 
of  lost  leaves  of  an  ancient  Syriac 
manuscript,  449-453.  his  calcula- 
tions of  the  age  of  many  of  the 
manuscripts  confirmed  by  subsequent 
acquisitions,  454.  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  Festal  Letters,  ib.,  455. 
his  edition  of  the  Syriac  Gos- 
pels, ex.  168.  contents  of  his  volume, 

171.  his  description  of  the  MS. 
found  in    the   Nitrian    monasteries, 

172.  his  Eniilish  translation  and 
notes,  182,  183.  his  remarks  on  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  184.  prejudices 
against  his  discoveries,  188. 

Curiales  —  the,  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Ixxxii.  387.  their  burdens  and 
impoverishment,  388 

Currency  —  principles  of,  Ixxxiv.  323, 
324. 

erroneous   opinions    in    regard 

to,  Ixxxv.  433. 

metallic   and  paper,   principles 

of,  cvii.  249.  light  thrown  on  the 
subject  subsequently  to  Adam  Smith, 
250.  various  definitions  of  a  pound 
sterling,  ib.  the  panic  of  1825,  251. 
want  of  fixed- principles,  252.     rule 
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adopted  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Enjiland,  253.  Lord  Over- 
stone's  Tracts,  255-258.  pressure 
of  1839,  259.  loan  obtained  from 
the  Bank  of  France,  ib.  the  Act  of 
1844,  262.  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  of  1857,  263.  discount 
banking,  ib.,  264.  supposed  case, 
264.  deposits,  265.  distinguished 
from  circulation,  266.  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  discount  bank- 
ing, 267-269.  culpable  bank  fViilures, 
270.  recent  increase  of  discount 
banking,  271.  depreciation  caused 
by  additional  issues  of  bank  notes, 
272.  comparison  of  the  case  of  rise 
and  fall  in  the  prices  of  ordinary 
articles  of  consumption,  273,  274. 
danger  arising  from  a  continuous 
expansion  of  credit,  275.  mischief 
caused  by  excessive  advances  from 
deposits,  276.  alleged  failure  of  the 
Act  of  1844,  ib.  importance  of  re- 
forming our  banking  system,  277. 
responsibility  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment in  emergencies,  278.  ad- 
vantage of  weekly  returns  of  bank- 
ing operations,  279.  the  law  of 
monetary  equilibrium,  280,  281. 
prevalence  of  errors  on  monetary 
questions,  282.  proposals  violating 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  ib. 
proposed  expedient  of  a  relaxing 
power,  283.  measures  to  be  adopted 
in  case  of  distrust,  284.  blind- 
ness of  statistical  economists,  285, 
286. 

Currie  (Sir  Frederick),  attacks  on  by 
the  Napiers,  cvi.  348. 

Curtis  (Sir  William,  d.  1 829),  anecdote 
of,  Ixxxvii.  481. 

Curtius  (Quintus  Rufus,  age  unknown), 
his  history  of  Alexander,  cv.  308, 
309. 

Curzon  (the  Hon.  Robert),  his  "  Visit 
to  the  Monasteries  of  the  East,"  xc. 
and  note. 
his  description  of  Armenia,  c. 


Custine  (Marquis  de),  his  character  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  c.  287,  288. 
his    report    of  a   conversation 


with  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  ci.  22. 

Customs  Act  —  the,  Ixxxiv,  136.  num- 
ber of  repealed  acts,  137.  the  Cus- 
toms Tariff  of  1846,  248. 

"  Cute  (Mr  Alderman")  in  Dickens's 
"Chimes,"  Ixxxi.  185.     . 

Cuthbert  (Saint,  d.  686),  his  alleged 
miracles,  Ixxxii.  304. 

Cuvier  (George,  Baron,  1769-1832), 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
manence of  species,  Ixxxii.  61. 

his  authority  in  favour  of  the 


belief  in  the  immutability  of  species, 
cix.  244. 
Cyprus  (35°  0'  N.,  33°  0'  E.),  the  king- 
dom of,  pretensions  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  to,  xc.  224. 

the  interior  of  the  island  little 


known,  cvi.  366 
Cyrene  (28°  20'  N.,  30°  35^E.),  coinage 

of,  civ.  168. 
Cyril    (Saint,   Bishop    of    Alexandria, 

fifth  century),  his  character  a  parallel 

to  that  of  Bishop  Philpotts,  xcv.  93, 

and  note. 

his    disputes    with    Nestorius, 


296. 


cv.  441. 


his   collection  of  manuscripts. 


cvii.  333. 

Cyril-Lucar  (1572-1638),  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  cvii.  353.  his  early 
career,  354.  depositions  and  restora- 
tions, 355. 

Cyrus  (d.  529),  his  conquests,  xci.  144, 
145. 

Czar,  origin  and  significance  of  the 
term,  ci.  510,  the  title  first  assumed 
by  Ivan  III.  ib. 

Czartoryski  (Prince  Adam),  treatment 
of,  by  the  Austrian  goverment,  Ixxxv. 
288. 

the  emperor  Alexander's  ad- 
viser on  Polish  affairs,  ciii.  128, 
134. 

Czerny  (George,  d.  1817),  his  resistance 
to  the  Turks  in  Servia,  ciii.  405. 

Czerski  (John),  his  defection  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Ixxxiii.  1 15. 

Czudno,  battle  of,  between  the  Russians 
and  Poles,  civ.  33. 


D 


Dacoits  —  the,    impunity    of,     under 

British  law,  xcvi.  34. 
Dacres  (Lord),  acquittal    of,    by  the 


House  of  Lords,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  cviii.  593. 
D'Aigalliers,  a  Protestant    noble,  his 
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attempts  to  put  an  end  to  the  revolt 
in  the  Cevennes,  civ.  148,  151. 

Dairy  Husbandry,  xc.  381,  382. 

Dalberg  (Baron  von,  1744-1817),  his 
adherence  to  Napoleon,  ciii.  109.^ 

Dale  (J.  A.),  his  researches  on  light, 
civ.  331. 

D'Alembert(Jean  le  Rond,1717-1783), 
his  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Bacon, 
xcv.  13. 

Dalgarno  (John),  his  methods  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
cii.  124. 

Dalhousie  (Lord,  1812-1860),  his  ap- 
propriation of  the  Punjab,  xcvii.  194. 
his  avowal  of  the  principle  of  annexa- 
tion, ib. 

his  patronage  of  Dr.   Hooker 

ciii.  57. 

Sir    Charles  N^apier's   disputes 


with,  cvi.  343-345.     his    intercourse 
with   Ali   Morad  of  Khypore,   246. 
ability  of  his  Indian  administration, 
548. 
his   minute  on  Indian  finance. 


cvii.  18,  19,  public  works  executed 
in  his  administration,  43.  his  inter- 
ference in  Oude,  cvii.  523. 

Dallas  (Mr),  his  mission  to  England 
from  the  United  States,  civ.  270. 

Dalmeny  (La,dy),  her  Illustrations  of 
"  The  Spanish  Lady's  Love,"lxxxlii. 
346,  347.     their  great  merit,  348. 

Dalpozzo  (Count  Ferdinand),  his 
"  Catholicism  in  Austria,"  ciii.  477. 

Dalrymple  (Sir  John,  1726-1810),  cor- 
respondence and  papers  collected  by 
him,  cv.  153. 

Dalrymple  (Sir  John,  Master  of  Stair), 
letters  written  by  him  previous  to  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  cv.  174-178. 
his  ulterior  object  in  the  measures 
which  led  to  the  massacre,  179. 

Dalrymple  (Sir  Hew),  reprimanded  for 
his  share  in  the  convention  of  Cintra, 
cviii.  316. 

Dalton  (John,  1766-1844),  his  chemical 
discoveries,  cviii.  96. 

Damasus  (Pope,  d.  384),  remarkable 
discovery  of  his  epitaph  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome,  cix.  117. 

Damvelle  (Marshal  de),  his  policy,  cv. 
35. 

Dana  (Mr),  his  "  Two  years  before  the 
Mast,"  xcvi.  344.  a  pupil  of  Justice 
Story,  ib. 

Dana  (Richard  Henry),  his  speech  on 
the  assault  on  J\lr  Sumner,  civ,  594. 

Danby  (Earl  of),  afterwards  Duke  of 
Leeds,  his  impeachment,  Ixxxiii.  11. 


the  House  of  Commons  deprive  him 

of  the  assistance  of  counsel,  12. 
Dandolo  (Henry  Doge  of  Venice,  1 108- 

1205),  an  instance  of  longevity,  cv. 

67,  and  note. 
Danes  in  England,  their  number  and 

conversion,  Ixxxii,  315. 

traces  of,  in  Lincolnshire  and 


Yorkshire,  Ixxxix.  346. 

Dangerfield — his  information,  published 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ixxxiii.  9. 

Daniel  (Samuel,  1562-1619),  his  anti- 
cipations  of  the  spread  of  the  English 
language,  cix.  375. 

Daniel,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  cix.  466. 
his  partiality  to  the  English,  467.  his 
marriage,  ib.  maintains  neutrality 
during  the  Russian  war,  469.  his 
declarations  to  the  European  powers, 
ib.,  470.  his  visit  to  Corfu,  476.  his 
policy,  481.  code  of  laws  drawn  up 
by  him,  482. 

Daniell  (Mr),  Government  agent  in 
Kurnool.  his  rigour  in  punishing 
native  officials  convicted  of  the  use  of 
torture,  ciii.  174. 

Danish  court,  moderation  of  their  ex- 
penses, Ixxxi.  14. 

Dante  (Alighieri,  1265-1321),  his 
^^  Inferno,'"  Ixxxiv.  106. 

passage   from,    celebrating   the 


marriage  of  St.  Francis  to  Poverty, 
Ixxxvi.  10.    on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Franciscans,  40. 
his   list   of  celebrated  trouba- 


dours, Ixxxviii.  29,  30. 

represents  St.  Benedict  as  com- 


plaining of  the  decay  of  his  order, 
Ixxxix.  16. 

compared  with  Milton,  xc.  412. 

his  condemnation  of  Brutus  and 


Cassius,  xcii.  90. 

the  worship  of  the  Virgin  pro- 
moted by  him,  xcvii.  233. 

Mr  Ruskin's    commentary    on 

ciii.  553,  554. 

compared  with    Homer,    cviii. 

522. 

D'Anthouard  (General),  conveys  the 
order  from  Napoleon  to  Prince 
Eugene,  to  evacuate  Italy  in  1814, 
cvir75,  77. 

Danton  (George  James,  1759-1794), 
assumes  the  supreme  power  after  the 
10th  of  August,  Ixxxvii.  26.  was 
responsible  for  the  massacres  of 
September,  27.  attacked  by  the 
Girondins,  30.  anecdote  of  his  fore- 
sight  of   events,    40.     his   conduct 
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before  the  Revolutionary  tribunal, 
ib. 

Dantzig  (54°  19'  N.,  18°  43'  E.),  corn 
imported  from,  in  1849,  xci.  569. 

taken    possession    of,    by    the 

Teutonic  knights,  cviii.  201. 

Danube  —  the  Lower,  nature  of,  as  a 
military  frontier,  c.  268.  superior 
strength  of  the  right  bank,  ib.  269. 
the  point  of  passage  for  an  attacking 
army  near  the  mouth,  269.  valuable 
as  a  defensive  line,  ib.  270. 

Danubian  principalities  —  the,  xcix. 
.309,  310. 

Daphne  (Cannabina),  its  adaptation  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  cii.  5Q. 

D'Arblay  (Madame,  1752-1840),  on  the 
public  agitation  on  George  III.'s 
mental  disorder,  ciii.  327,  note. 
anecdotes  illustrating  the  king's  popu- 
larity, 336. 

Darien  expedition  —  the,  its  national 
character,  c.  472.  indignation  in 
Scotland  on  its  failure,  473.  eager 
subscription  of  stock,  ib. 

Darien.,  Isthmus  of,  projects  for  a  ship- 
canal  through,  ciii.  235. 

Darius  (Hystaspes,  d.  b.  c.  485),  gigan- 
tic works  executed  by  him,  xci.  147. 
his  war  with  Greece,  148. 

water    communication    in     his 

reign  between  Suez  and  the  Nile,  ciii. 
249. 

Darius  (Codomannus,  d.  b.  c.  330) 
murder  of,  cv.  325. 

Darling  (Grace),  cix.  305. 

Darra,  an  Egyptian  grain,  chemical 
value  and  uses  of,  xc.  369. 

Dartmoor — convicts  at,  c.  582. 

Dartmouth  (George  Legge  Lord),  his 
note  on  William  III.'s  instructions  to 
Lord  Torrington  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  James  II.  in  case  of  his  cap- 
ture by  sea,  Ixxxix.  449,  450, 

his  account  of  the  corrupt  way 

in  which  Lord  Clarendon  acquired 
his  pictures,  xcvi.  177,  178. 

Daru(PierreAntoineNoelBruno,  1767- 
1829),  General-Intendant  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Prussia,  ciii. 
115.  his  negotiation  with  Baron 
Stein,  119. 

Daru  (M.),  his  plan  for  the  defence  of 
France  and  attack  on  England, 
xcviii.  255. 

Darwin  (Dr  Erasmus,  1721-1802),  his 
poetry  parodied  in  the  Antijacobin, 
cviii.  119. 

Darwin  (Charles),  his  Monograph  on 
Barnacles,  cix.  255. 


Darwin  (Charles),  on  the  cause  of  fresh 
water  in  coral  islands,  ex.  349. 

Dashwood  (Sir  Francis),  Ixxxi.  68.  See 
Le  Despenser. 

appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 


chequer, xcvi.  120.    anecdote  of,  xcvii. 
455. 

Daubeny  (Dr,  b.  1795),  on  the  cause 
of  volcanoes,  xciv.  269. 

D'Aubignc  (Merle),  his  history  of  the 
Reformation,  Ixxxii.  95,  note.  his 
defence  of  Luther  against  rash  inno- 
vations, 113. 

D'Aubusson  (Peter,  d.  1503),  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  ci. 
128.  his  family,  ib.  his  previous 
services,  129.  preparations  for  the  de- 
fence of  Rhodes,  ib.  his  valour  during 
the  siege,  135,1 43.  panegyric  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  Caoursin  on,  148.  his 
subsequent  acts,  151. 

Daun  (Leopold  Joseph  Maria,  Field- 
Marshal,  1705-1766),  singular  cha- 
racteristic of,  xcviii.  15. 

Dauphin  (Louis  the,  son  of  Louis  XIV., 
d.  1711),  education  of  by  Bossuet, 
cvii.  210-215.     its  failure,  216. 

the,   son  of  Charles  X.     See 


Angouleme,  Duke  of. 

Davenant  (Sir  William,  1606-1668), 
patronage  of  by  Cromwell,  ciii.  51. 

Davidson  (G.  F.),  his  account  of  English 
and  American  dishonesty  in  dealing 
with  the  Malays,  Ixxxi  v.  150,  note. 
his  account  of  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  Java,  168. 

Davidson,  a  blind  philosopher,  xcix.  87. 

Davie  (Major),  massacre  of  troops  under 
in  Ceylon,  ex.  374. 

Davies  (Thomas,  about  1712-1785), 
actor  and  bookseller,  Ixxxi.  48.  his 
account  of  the  effects  of  the  Rosciad, 
60,  61. 

Rev.  J.  H.,  his  lecture  to  ladies 


Mr,  on   the   ancient  words   in 

provincial  use,  cix.  372. 

Mr,  Griffith,  his  tables  of  mor- 


tality, cix.  43. 
Davis,    an    actor,   confounded   by  Mr 
Tooke  with  Thomas  Davies,  the  actor 
and  bookseller,  Ixxxi.  48. 

Sir   John,  his   speech   on   the 


prosecution  of  Lalor,  xciii.  186. 

on   the  importance  of  concert 


in  renewing  the  commercial  treaties 
with  China,  xcviii.  99.  on  the 
contests  between  the  Chinese  and 
Mantchus,  100.  his  opinions  in  re- 
gard   to    the  present  rebellion,   ib. 
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insijjht  given  by  him  into  the  state 
of  China,  107.  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  British  and  Chinese  at 
Canton,  122.  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  Chinese  emperor  is  kept  ignorant 
of  passing  events,  127.  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Imperial  sentence  on 
Keshen,  128. 
Davis  (Sir  John),  Chinese  proverbs 
preserved  by  him,  ci.  437. 

convention  with  China  con- 
cluded by  him  in  1847,  cv.  521. 

the     Rev.   AV.,    his    tour    in 

Northern  Africa,  c.  397.  route 
taken  by  him,  398.  scene  of  an 
African  "  Royal  progress,"  399.  de- 
scription of  delusions — the  effect  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  402.  describes 
the  laigotry  of  the  Mahometans,  419. 

Davoust  (Louis  Nicholas,  Prince  of 
Eckmuhl,  1770-1823),  his  ferocious 
conduct  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  Prussia,  ciii.  115. 

his  administration  of  Bremen, 

Hamburg,  and  Lubeck,  cviii.  36,  48. 

Davy  (Sir  Humphrey,  1778-1829),  his 
early  acquaintance  with  Southey, 
Ixxxvii.  381. 

his  theory  of  volcanoes,  xciv. 

268. 

Dr,  brother  of  the  preceding, 

on  the  habits  of  the  free  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  cix.  442. 

Dawes,  Rev.  R.,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Hereford,  his  "  Village  School  in 
Hampshire,"  Ixxxv.  524,  note. 

his   method    of  cbnducting   a 

village  school,  xcii.  131,  132. 

his  school  at  King's  Somborne, 


xcv.  342.  superior  character  of  the 
education,  ih.  increase  of  the  school 
and  of  the  payments  for  books,  343. 
his  success  contrasted  with  the  failure 
of  a  school  conducted  on  the  Church 
system,  ib.  344. 

important  problem  in  the  edu- 


cation of  the  poor  solved  by  him, 
xcviii.  332. 

Dawson  (Mr),  his  speech  at  Derry  in 
August,  1828,  civ.  261. 

Day  (Thomas,  1748-1789),  his  "  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton,"  cvii.  193. 

Daye  (John,  d.  1584),  his  "  Psalmes  of 
David,"  with  the  music,  xcv.  136. 

D'Azeglio  (Marquis,  b.  1801),  resig- 
nation of  his  ministry  at  Turin,  xcvi. 
52.     his  character,  53. 

Deaconesses  (Protestant)  Institute  of 
at  Paris,  Ixxxvii.  430.  first  establish- 
ment of,  431.     its  various  objects, 


432,  433.  establishments  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  434.  testimony  to  its 
usefulness,  435.  administration,  436. 
expenditure,  ih.  variety  of  training 
afforded  by  it,  437.  similar  estab- 
lishments at  Strasburg  and  else- 
where, 438-446.  prejudices  against 
similar  institutions  in  England,  447. 
are  not  opposed  to  Protestant  prin- 
ciples, 448,  449.  proposed  establish- 
ment, 450,  451. 

Dead  Sea  (31°  35'  N.,  35°  35'  E.), 
considerable  depression  of  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  ciii.  246. 
evaporation  from,  248. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  the — a  deaf  and  dumb 
spectator  of  the  Wellington  funeral, 
cii.  116,  117.  perpetual  silence  of 
their  lives,  1 17.  difficulty  of  imagin- 
ing their  condition,  118.  causes  of 
dumbness,  ih.  119.  obscurity  of  the 
causes  of  birth- deafness,  119.  organs 
of  hearing,  ib.  120,  and  notes,  total 
deafness  rare,  121.  proportion  of 
the  deaf  to  population,  ib.  and  notes^ 
122.  early  instance  of  a  cure  sup- 
posed to  be  miraculous,  122  note. 
early  attempts  to  instruct  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  123-125,  two  plans  of 
teaching,  127.  artificial  articulation, 
ih.  128.  intellectual  importance  of 
a  power  of  utterance,  130,  131. 
specimen  of  a  deaf-mute's  remarks 
on  the  language  of  signs,  132.  diffi- 
culty to  deaf-mutes  of  written  com- 
position, 133.  specimen,  z6.  extracts 
of  suspicious  authenticity,  134.  in- 
stance of  Massieu,  ib.  138.  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Old 
Kent  Road,  138.  characteristics  of 
deaf-mutes,  139.  general  aspect  of 
the  school,  ib.  the  writing  on  a  boy's 
slate,  140.  answers  of  a  deaf  and 
dumia  teacher,  ih.  process  '  of  im- 
parting artificial  articulation,  141, 
142.  seeing  sounds,  142.  use  of 
pictures,  ih.  and  note,  slow  process 
of  teaching,  143.  a  lesson  in  dicta- 
tion,  ib.     an   exercise   in  grammar, 

144.  instances  of  higher  cultivation, 

145.  value  of  active  industrial  work, 
ih.  146.  want  of  additional  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  146. 

Deans,  Parliamentary  attack  upon, 
xcvii.  152.  distinguished  names  on 
the  list  (1853),  153.  the  use  of  deans, 
155  and  note,  supposed  to  be  sine- 
curists,  156.  incomes  of  the  several 
deaneries,  160.  proposed  duties  for, 
173. 
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De  Biran  (M.  Maine  de),  his  remarkable 
psychological  researches,  xciii.  433. 

De  Bouillc,  M.,  his  plan  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French  Royal  family, 
xciv.  467. 

Debutoff  (General),  his  defence  of  Ak- 
haltsik,  ciii.  279.  his  actions  with 
the  Turks  in  1853,  284.  takes  the 
field  in  1854,  286. 

De  Candolle  (the  elder),  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  geographical 
botany,  civ.  491. 

(Alphonse,     1778-1841),     his 

"  Geographic  Botanique  Baisonnee," 
civ.  492.  harmony  of  his  views  with 
those  of  Dr.  Hooker,  493.  division 
of  his  work,  ib.  his  system  of  proof, 
494.  on  the  antiquity  of  existing 
species  of  plants,  498.  his  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  temperature 
on  plants,  500.  on  the  effect  of  soil, 
501.  his  chapter  on  naturalised 
plants,  505.  on  disappearance  of  spe- 
cies, 507.  on  the  origin  of  wheat, 
513.  his  researches  into  the  origin  of 
cultivated  species,  516.  on  genera, 
517. 

on  the  geographical  distribution 


acid, 


of  typical  forms,  cix.  257. 

Decomposition    produces    nitric 
Ixxxi.  115. 

Decorative  Art  Society,  its  objects, 
Ixxxv.  460. 

the  objects  of,  as    defined  by 

Mr.  Herbert,  xc.  475. 

Decretals,  Papal,  Luther's  account  of 
his  perusal  of,  Ixxxii.  121. 

Deduction  and  Induction,  xcv.  46,  47. 

Deer  Forests.     See  Highlands. 

Defences,  National,  pamphlets  on,  xcvi. 
195.  necessity  of  a  systematic  plan 
of,  196.  the  Militia  Bill,  197.  ana- 
logy between  the  principle  of 
National  Defence  and  an  insurance 
policy,  199.  England  not  prepared 
for  war,  ih.  200.  practicability  of  an 
invasion,  201.  foreign  views  on  this 
point,  ib.      available    regular  force, 

202.  troops    on    colonial    stations, 

203.  garrisons  which  would  require 
to  be  strengthened  in  case  of  war, 

204.  troops  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  ib.  small  number  available 
for  field  operations,  ib.  project  of 
employing  the  police  as  s6ldiers,  205, 
206.  the  Irish  constabulary,  206. 
the  coast  guard,  207.  the  yeomanry, 
ib.  not  to  be  counted  upon  as 
against  regular  troops,  208.  the 
artillery,  ib.     artillery  useless  with- 


out infantry,  209.  means  of  trans- 
port, ib.  210.  railroads  not  available 
in  defensive  war,  211.  probable  line 
of  march  of  an  invading  force,  ib. 
inefficacy  of  popular  spirit  against 
regular  troops,  212.  the  navy,  213. 
its  inadequacy,  ib.  extensive  duties 
to  be  discharged  by  the  navy,  214. 
protection  of  commerce,  ib.  sailing 
ships  of  the  line  helpless  against  an 
invading  steam  fleet,  215.  time  re- 
quired for  adapting  the  mercantile 
steam  fleet  for  war  service,  216.  evils 
which  would  follow  the  concentrating 
our  ships  in  the  channel,  217.  power 
of  the  French  to  effect  a  landing, 
218.  a  surprise  not  impossible,  220, 
221.  volunteer  corps,  228.  not  to 
be  relied  upon,  229.  organisation  of 
the  militia,  ib.  the  navy  to  be  put 
in  an  effective  state,  230. 

Defences,  National,  importance  of,  xcviif, 
405,406.  the  army  (1853),  407.  the 
militia,  ib.  total  forces  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  408.  fortifications,  ib, 
defences  of  Portsmouth.  See  Ports- 
mouth, naval  estimates  for  1853-4, 
compared  with  those  for  1835-6, 415, 
416.  the  steam  navy,  416,  417.  re- 
formed dockyard  management,  418. 
mode  of  manning  the  fleet,  ib.  pro- 
posed system,  421, 422.  the  "  Naval 
Coast  Volunteers,"  424. 

Deferred  Annuities,  xcv.  418.  the  act 
for  the  establishment  of,  inoperative, 
419.     causes  of  its  failure,  ib. —  421. 

Deffand,  Marchioness  du  (1697-1780), 
her  attachment  to  Horace  Walpole, 
Ixxxviii.  358. 

her   correspondence,    ex.   495. 

her  early  scepticism,  496.  her 
character,  497.  sufferings  from 
ennui,  ib.  her  blindness,  ib.  engages 
Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse  as  a  companion, 
ib.  letters  of  the  Duchess  de  Choi- 
seul  to  her,  500-504.  her  friend- 
ship with  Horace  Walpole,  508.  her 
letter  to  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul  re- 
specting Rousseau,  510,  511.  general 
character  of  hey  correspondence,  511, 
512. 

De  Foe,  Daniel  (1660-1731),  his  iso- 
lation, Ixxxii.  480.  state  of  England 
at  his  birth,  481.  his  boyhood,  482. 
his  description  of  Titus  Gates,  484. 
his  ridicule  of  the  lies  circulated  in 
regard  to  the  Popish  plot,  ib.  his 
engagement  in  trade,  485.  his  first 
publication,  486.  joins  Monmouth's 
rebellion,    487.      his     escape     and 
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foreign  travels,  ib.  his  clear  view  of 
public  affairs,  488.  his  independ- 
ence, 489.  joins  the  Prince  of 
Oranije,  490.  becomes  a  bankrupt 
and  ilios  from  London,  491.  writes 
his  "P^ssay  on  Projects,"  492.  ad- 
mirable suggestions,  492,  493. 
compounds  with  his  creditors,  493. 
his  honourable  discharge  of  his 
debts,  494.  his  establishment  at 
Tilbury,  ib.  his  political  writings, 
496.  ''  Reasons  against  a  war  with 
France,"  ib.  points  of  resemblance  to 
William  III.,  497.  his  "  Poor  Man," 
498.  denounces  the  principle  of 
occasional  conformity,  499.  attacks 
the  stage,  ib.     his   fugitive   verses, 

500.  the  "  True-born  Englishman," 

501.  acquires  the  confidence  of 
William  II L,  ib.  his  pamphlets  on 
the  impeachment  of  the  four  Whig 
lords,  502.  his  grief  for  the  death 
of  William  III.,  503.  his  "  Mock 
Mourners,"  ib.  improvement  of  his 
circumstances,  504.  his  ironical 
pamphlet,  "  The  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters,"  505.  the  irony  not 
discovered  at  first,  506.  clamour 
against  him,  ib.  prosecution  for 
libel,  ib.  his  sentence,  507.  his 
"  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,"  ib.  pilloried, 
ib.  popular  feeling  in  his  favour, 
508.  his  imprisonment  in  N"ewgate, 
ib.  his  writings  in  Newgate,  509. 
his  Review,  ib.  plan  of  the  work, 
510,  511.  its  popularity,  511. 
piratical  copies  and  imitations, 
512.  his  liberation,  513.  his 
letters  to  Lord  Halifax,  514.  his 
services  to  the  government  of  Harley, 

515.  his  electioneering  services,  ib. 
incurs  the  hatred  of  the  high  Tories, 

516.  his  undaunted  energy,  ib.  his 
reply  to  Lord  Haversbam,  ib.  pam- 
phlets on  social  questions,  517.  his 
device  for  promoting  the  sale  of 
"Drelincourt  on  Death,"  ib.  em- 
ployed by  Government  in  carrying 
out  the  Union  with  Scotland,  518. 
his  labours  for  the  protection  of 
copyright,  520.  remains  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Government  after  Harley's 
dismissal,  521.  his  independent  sup- 
port of  Harley  on  his  return  to 
power,  523.  his  calm  replies  to  the 
libels  of  Swift,  524.  his  enlightened 
and  straightforward  politics,  525. 
his  pamphlets  prosecuted,  226.  par- 
doned, 527.  closes  his  "  Review,"  ib. 
his  returement,  ib.    his  character  as 


a  politician,  528.  his  moral  and  re- 
ligious works,  529.  his  voluminous 
writings,  ib.  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  530. 
reality  of  his  fictitious  works,  531. 
imitations  of  his  style,  ib.  his  last 
years,  ib.  his  death,  532. 
De  Foe  (Daniel),  his  "  True-born 
Englishman,"  xcix.  474.  his  notice 
of  Schomberg,  477. 

his    description    of   Highland 

dress  in  1723,  c.  488. 

light    in    which    he    regarded 

slavery,  ci.  297. 

punishment  of,  for  an  oflensive 

pamphlet,  cii.  476. 

Degrees,  University,  origin  of,  Ixxxi. 

385. 
De  Groot  (M.  Cornets),  his  report  on 

piracy  in  the  Indian  seas,  xcvi.  77-78, 
"De  Imitatione  Christi" — controversy 

as  to  the  authorship  of  the  treatise, 

Ixxxix.  25-27. 
Deism,  cii,  21.     ancient    and  modern 

contrasted,  22. 
De  la  Beche  (Sir  Henry  Thomas,  1796- 

1855),hisgeologicalresearches,lxxxii. 

34. 
; —  his  geological  survey  of  South 

Wales,  xc.  538. 

his   preference   of  one-inch  to 


six-inch  maps  for  geological  purposes, 
xcv.  197. 

De  la  Cour  (M.),  French  Minister  at 
Constantinople  in  1853,  c.  14,  25. 

De  la  Marck  (Count),  on  the  character 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  ex.  132,  147. 
vindicates  her  from  the  charge  of 
Austrian  predilections,  158.  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mirabeau,  161. 

Delany  (Dr,  Dean  of  Down),  ex.  340 
and  note. 

De  la  Rive,  his  work  on  electricity,  cv. 
28.  his  views  on  the  electricity  of 
atoms,  29,  30.  his  opinion  on  electri- 
cal induction,  31.  on  the  identity  of 
electrical  polarity  and  chemical  affin- 
ity, 32.  objection  raised  against  his 
electro-chemical  theory,  33.  on  the 
electric  discharge,  48.  on  the  induc- 
tive chain,  53.  on  the  magnetic  capa- 
bilities of  oxygen,  56.  on  the  cause 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  62. 

De  la  Rue  (M.  FAbbe,  1748-1835),  his 
researches  in  Norman  and  Flemish 
poetry,  Ixxxviii.  3. 

M.,  his  stereoscopic  photographs 

of  the  moon,  cviii.  470. 

Delaware,  State  of  (39°  0^  N.,  75°  30' 
W.),  exhaustion  of  the  land,  Ixxxiii. 
134.     the  population  stationary,  ib. 
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Delecluze  (M.),  bis  life  of  Gregory  VIL, 
Ixxxi.  273. 

Delegates,  Court  of,  xeiv.  544. 

Delegation  of  power  weakens  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  Ixxxi.  27. 

Delhi  (28°  40'  N.,  17°  16'  E.),  state  of, 
on  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Residentship,  cii.  154. 

the  Mahomedan  capital  of  India, 

cvi.  575.  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
Emperor,  576.  occupied  by  the 
mutineers,  577.  degraded  condition 
of  the  Royal  family,  578,  579.  its 
importance  to  the  rebels,  580.  siege 
of,  591. 

(Princes  of),  taken  and  shot  by 


Major  Hodson,  cix.  552,  553 
Delille    (John    Baptist   Isoard,    1743- 
1816),  imaginary  conversation  of,  with 
Landor,  Ixxxiii.  495. 

a  Eoraanticist,  ciii.  230. 

Delius  (Dr),  his  share  in  the  Shaks- 

peare  controversy,  ciii.  382. 

Demagogue — a  term  of  reproach.  Ixxxi. 
30. 

De  Maistre  (Count  Joseph,  d.  1821), 
his  assertion  of  Papal  infallibility, 
xciii.  552.  his  enunciation  of  his 
principles,  553.  his  imagination  and 
courage,  554  note,  citation  of  "  Pro- 
testant Evidences,"  ih. 

his  "  Letters   and  Fragments," 

edited  by  his  son,  xcvi,  289.  aggres- 
siveness of  his  writings,  290.  his 
power  as  a  writer,  ih.  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  France,  291. 
his  birth  and  early  life,  292.  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Jesuits,  293.  emi- 
grates to  Lausanne  on  the  French 
invasion  of  Savoy,  ih.  his  "  Con- 
siderations sur  la  France,"  77;.  para- 
doxical style,  294.  system  of  the 
work,  ih.  his  fatalist  tendencies,  295. 
the  Revolutionists  regarded  as  in- 
struments of  Providence,  ih.  appa- 
rent inhumanity  of  his  doctrines, 
296.  his  method  of  defending  the 
most  untenable  positions,  297.  exag- 
gerates his  opinions,  ih.  his  faith  in 
the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France, 

298.  his    tenacity  of   his  opinions, 

299.  early  letters,  ih.  letter  to 
Baron  de  Vignet  on  strong  govern- 
ments, ih.  iiis  objections  to  written 
constitutions,  300.  his  belief  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  ib.  his  imprac- 
ticable wish  in  1814  to  restore  the 
old  French  monarchy,  303.  his  re- 
storation to  his  estates  at  the  peace, 
305.     extreme    aristocratical  views,  | 

I 


306.  singular  recommendation  of 
religion  on  worldly  grounds,  ih.  307. 
sincerity  of  his  religious  feelings, 
308.  his  places  of  residence  during 
his  exile,  309.  letters  describing  his 
life  at  St.  Petersburg,  ih.  310.  his 
description  of  Madame  ^uber,  311. 
on  the  prospects  of  France  under 
Napoleon,  ih.  his  prophecies,  312. 
regards  the  Empire  as  preparatory 
to  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  313, 

314.  his  just  judgment  of  Napoleon, 

315.  on  the  faults  of  the  Royalists, 
ih.  his  son  serves  in  the  Russian 
army  in  1814,  ih.  change  in  his 
tone  caused  by  his  son's  exposure  to 
danger,  316.  his  letters  to  his  son 
and  daughter,  ih.  his  project  of  ne- 
gotiating with  Napoleon  in  behalf  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  317.  on  the 
relations  of  Sardinia  with  Great 
Britain,  ib.  on  the  cold  reception 
of  his  project  of  seeking  an  interview 
with  Napoleon,  318.  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  results  of  Napoleon's 
downfall,  ib.  his  disgust  with  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  319.  his  alleged 
participation  in  conversions  to  Popery 
in  Russia,  320.  returns  to  Pied- 
mont, ib.  honours  assigned  to  himj 
ib.  publishes  *'  Le  Pape,"  '^L'Eglise 
Gallicane,"  and  "  Les  Soirees  de  St. 
Petersbc^rg,"  ib.  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  the  restored 
French  Government,  321.  his  death, 
322.  characterised  as  the  "  Prophet 
of  the  Past,"  ib.  comparbd  with  his 
friend,  M.  de  Bonald,  323.     his  wit, 

324.  his  use  of  classical  literature 

325.  also  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
Bacon,  ih.  defects  in  his  writings — 
dogmatism  and  arrogance,  326.  his 
staunch  adherence  to  the  Papacy,  ih. 
his  absolutism,  327.  instruction  to 
be  drawn  from  his  writings,  328. 

his  criticisms   on    Bacon,    cvi. 


299,  300. 

De  Maistre  (Xavier),  his  "  Voyage  au 
tour  de  ma  Chambre"  and  "  Le  Le- 
preux  delaVallee  d'Aoste,"  xcvi.  291. 

Dembinsky,  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Hungarian  army,  xcvii. 
143.     his  removal,  144 

Demetrius  (Duke  of  Dalmatia),  his  sub- 
jection to  the  Pope.,  Ixxxi.  289. 

a  Muscovite  impostor,  ci.  515. 


Democracies,  their  proneness  to  wars 
of  ambition,  1 0.    to  those  of  vanity,  1 1 . 

Democracy,  definition  of,  Ixxxi.  3.  de- 
mocracies are  seldom  pure,  5.     the 
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principle  of  democracy  consists  in 
the  possession  of  power  h-f  a  larjje 
number,  7.  Lord  lirougham's  defi- 
nition of,  27.  is  weakened  by  dele- 
gation of  power,  ib.  its  merits,  28. 
its  tyranny,  29.  not  incompatible 
with  an  established  church,  31. 

Democracy,  tendencies  of,  Ixxxiii.  464. 

Democritiis  (b.  c.  460-355),  great  age 
attained  by  him,  cv.  59. 

story  of  his  blinding  himself, 

62,  note. 

De  IMoivre  (Abraham,  1677-1754),  on 

"Probability,"  xcii.  10. 
De  Morgan  (Professor),  his  statement  of 

the  independent  invention  of  fluxions 

afndthe  differential  calculus  by  Newton 

and  Leibnitz,  Ixxxiv.  41. 

on  the  importance  of  indexes, 

Ixxxix.  314. 

his  treatise  on  "  Probability," 


xcii.  12. 

errors  detected  by  him  in  the 


Bodleian  Catalogue,  xcii.  383. 
his    researches    into    the   bio- 


graphy of  Newton,  ciii.  500.     on  his 
services    in   the   restoration    of  the 

?e,  527. 

on  the  difficulty  of  describing 


books,  cix.  221. 
Demosthenes  (about  B.C.  380-322),  his 
.political  career,  xcviii.  427. 

his    oratory,  c.    509,  510.     his 

elaboration  of  his  speeches,  527. 

his  statements  of  the  corn  trade 


of  Athens  with  the  Thracian  Bos 
porus,   cii.   94.      his   notices   of  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus,  95. 

his  view  of  war  against  Persia, 


cv.  315. 

labour  devoted  by  him  to  the 


art  of  oratory,  cvii.  445. 

Denis,  St.,  popular  legend  respecting, 
Ixxxix.  386. 

Denison  (George  A.,  Archdeacpn),  his 
exclusive  ■  views  of  national  educa- 
tion, xcv.  338,  339. 

his  pamphlet  on  "  The  Validity 

of  Marriages  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  solemnized  Abroad,"  xcvii.  340. 
his  testimony  to  the  advantages 


of  the  system  of  Government  inspec 
tion     of     schools,     xcii.    110.      his 
complaints  against  the  management 
clauses.  111,  117. 

Evelyn,  Esq.,  procures  the  re 


duction  of  duty  on  farm  machinery  in 

France,  ciii.  83,  note. 

Sir  William,  Governor  of  Van 


Denman  (Thomas,  Lord  1779-1854), 
his  statement  of  the  law  in  the 
trial  of  Lord  Cardigan,  Ixxxii. 
322. 

supports  the  Act  protecting  the 

printers  of  Parliamentary  papers, 
Ixxxiii.  29. 

his  services    to   the  cause  of 


law  reform,  xcv.  117. 
his    pamj)hlet    on 


"  Marriajre 


Avith  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,"  xcvii. 
315.  importance  of  his  opinion,  316. 
his  peroration,  341. 

on  Church  rates,  c.  317,  note. 

on  the  need  of  a  public  prose- 


cutor, cviii.  352. 

counsel    for   Queen    Caroline, 

cix.  193. 

Denman  (Captain),  hjs  evidence  before 
the  commission  for  manningtheNavy, 
ex.  21,  26. 

Denmark  (55°  30'  N.,  10°  0'  E.),  con- 
stitution of,  Ixxxi.  9.  freedom  of 
from  political  alarm,  17. 

restrictive    commercial   system 

of,  Ixxxii.  211.  the  Sound  dues,  e5. 
212.  Saxonisms  introduced  into  the 
language,  286. 

poor     laws    of,    Ixxxiv.    293. 

large  proportion  of  landed  proprie- 
tors, ib.  depreciation  of  the  paper 
^;urrency  in  1813,  321. 

prosperity  of,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Count  BernsdorfT, 
xciii.  156. 

liturgy  of,  xcv.  468. 

Mormonism  in,  xcix.  375. 

treaty  of,  with  Russia,  asserting 


the  rights  of  neutrals,  c.  213. 

Dennewitz,  battle  of,  cviii.  63. 

Dennis  (George), his  work  on  Etruscan 
antiquities,  xc.  107.  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work,  1 09.  his  laborious 
researches,  ib.  his  remarks  on  the 
unexplored  antiquities  of  Italy,  110. 
his  kindly  feeling  towards  the  Italians, 
112.  his  descriptions  of  scenery,  113. 
discovers  the  site  of  Vetulonia,  117. 
his  description  of  the  paintings  on 
various  tombs,  120.  his  opinion  of 
the  direct  Oriental  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  126.  compares  Etruscan 
civilisation  with  that  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  129. 

Dennistoun  (James),  his  Memoirs  of 
the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  xciv.  339. 
interest  and  defects  of  the  book,  340. 
the  illustrations,  341.  period  em- 
braced by  the  work,  342.  his  de- 
scription of  the  Condotticre  system, 
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345,  346.  his  account  of  the  good 
Duke  Federigo,  350-353 

Dennistoun  (James),  liis  evidence  be- 
fore the  National  Gallery  Commis- 
sion, xcix.  549,  550. 

Dependencies,  definition  of,  Ixxxiii. 
517,    518.       modes     of    governing, 

519.  powers   of  locar  governments, 

520.  the  laws  not  necessarily  con- 
sistent with  those  of  the  supreme 
power,  521,  522.  legislative  powers 
imparted  to  the  inhabitants  are  irre- 
vocable, 524.  their  foreign  relations 
managed  by  the  supreme  government, 
525.  laws  prevailing  in  them,  526. 
tendency  to  abolish  foreign  laws,  528. 
importrfhce  of  the  administrative 
functions,  529.  conduct  adopted  to- 
wards immigrants,  ib.  importance  of 
office,  530.  degree  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, 530,  531.  advantages  of  their 
position,  532,  533.  disadvantages, 
534-547.  indefinitencss  of  law,  535. 
employment  of  strangers  in  the  higher 
offices,  537.  their  interests  made 
weapons  of  party  contest  at  home, 

538.  absence  of  local  representation, 

539.  evils  arising  from  its  presence, 

540.  contests  between  the  local 
government  and  the  representative 
body,  542.  advantages  of  non-inter- 
ference, 545,  546.  disadvantages  to 
the  dominant  country,  547,  548. 
military  protection,  547.  commercial 
preference,  ib.  waste  of  time  in 
debates,  548.  advantages,  548-551. 
national  glory,  548.  markets  for 
home  manufactures,  549.  openings 
for  emigration,  550.  especially  that 
of  the  educated  classes,  551.  liability 
to  separation,  552-554. 

definition  of,  Ixxxv.  229. 

Deputies  (Chamber  of),  in  France, 
Ixxxiii.  463. 

De  Ranee  (Armand  Jean  le  Bout- 
hillier),  founder  of  the  monastery  of 
La  Trappe,  Ixxxix.  29.  his  contro- 
versy with  Mabillon,  t'Z>.,  30. 

Derby  (Earl  of,  b.  1799),  his  ability  in 
debate,  Ixxxiii.  264. 

Derby  (then  Lord  Stanley),  regula- 
tions drawn  up  by  him  as  colonial 
secretary  for  convict  discipline  in  Van 
Diemen's  Larjd,  Ixxxvi.  251.  failure 
of  his  system,  253. 

his  opposition  to  Sir  R.  Peel's 

course  on  the  corn  law  question 
(1845),  Ixxxvii.  142. 

Derby     (Lord),    his     advice    to    the 


North  Lancashire  Association,  xci. 
117. 

Derby  (Lord),  his  Militia  Bill,  xcvi.  221 . 

his   accession   to   office   in   the 

spring  of  1852,  xcv.  569.  causes 
which  led  to  his  success,  570.  true 
name  and  description  of  his  party, 
571.  the  head  of  the  party  which 
separated  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
the  corn  law  question,  573.  his 
preparations  for  the  contingency  of 
tjeing  called  on  to  construct  a  cabi- 
net, 574.  members  of  his  govern- 
ment, ib.  present  position  of  his 
government  (April,  1852),  575.  dis- 
ingenuity  of  his  conduct,  576.  sup- 
plies voted  by  the  opposition, 
parliamentary  defeat  sustained  by 
him,  577.  unfounded  charge  of  fac- 
tiousness brought  against  the  oppo- 
sition, ih.  his  failure  to  declare  the 
principles  and  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment, 578.  the  principles  of  his 
ministry  reactionary,  579.  probable 
measures,  ib.  insincere  promises  with 
which  the  farmers  have  been  deluded, 
580.  probable  compensating  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  agriculturist, 
583.  asserted  need  of  security 
against  democracy,  584,  attempted 
cry  of  Protestantism,  585. 

position  of  his  ministry  (July, 

1852),  xcvi.  527.  measures  of  his 
government,  ib.  abandonment  of 
protection,  528.  his  speech  at  the 
Mansion  House,  ib.  announced  re- 
vision of  taxation  with  the  view  of 
compensating  the  landed  interest  for 
the  loss  of  protection,  530.  his 
speech  on  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
532.  summary  of  the  financial  views 
announced  by  his  government,  535. 
the  question  before  the  country, 
Derbyism^  536.  conduct  of  his  party 
in  the  elections,  537.  false  allegations 
of  danger  from  the  progress  of  demo- 
cracy, 538.  anomalous  position  of 
the  party,  539.  attempts  to  disturb 
the  settlement  of  the  corn  law  ques- 
tion, 540.  the  party,  protectionist  in 
principle,    free  trading    in  practice, 

541.  equivocations  and  uncertainty, 

542.  keep  up  protection  as  a  griev- 
ance, 546.  promised  substitute  for 
protection,  547.  relief  from  local 
burdens,  ib.  the  system  of  taxation 
examined,  548-550.  (See  Taxation.) 
vagueness  of  the  declarations  of 
ministers  on  the  subject,  559.  anti- 
cipated policy,  560.     Lord  Derby's 
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reported  levity  in  conversation  on 
public  affairs,  562.  importance  of  a 
speedy  settlement  of  Ihe  future  policy 
of  the  country,  563.  what  is  recjuired 
of  a  minister  at  the  present  day, 
564.  danger  of  the  claim  of  personal 
confidence,  565.  duty  of  the  oppo- 
sition, 566. 

Derby  (Lord),  results  to  his  party  of  the 
election  of  1852,  xcvii.  240.  uncer- 
tainty of  his  policy,  241.  the  Queen's 
speech  on  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
ib.  ambiguous  clause,  242.  division 
on  the  budget,  260.  analysis  of  the 
division,  ib.,  note,  resignation  of 
ministers,  261.  review  of  his  con- 
duct, 262.  his  shifting  policy,  ib. 
his  oratory,  263.  his  conduct  sub- 
sequent to  his  resignation,  ib.  effects 
of  his  admission  to  power,  265. 
measures  carried  or  proposed  by  his 
administration,  ib. 

— on  the  relative  functions  of  the 

two  Houses  of  Parliament,  xcix.  256. 
his  proposed  plan  of  suspending  bills 
till  the  next  session,  257. 

his    reference    to    the    memo- 


randum of  conversation  between  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  and  British  states- 
men in  1844,  c.  2.  policy  of  his 
government  during  the  disputes  re- 
specting the  holy  places,  5. 
his  failure  to  construct  a  cabinet 


on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
cii.  587. 

on  the   appellate    jurisdiction 


of   the   House  of  Peers,   civ.  220, 
222. 

his  manner  as  a  debater,  cvii.446 


Ms  attempt  to  construct  a  ministry 
in  1855,  541.  formation  of  his 
ministry  on  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Palmerston  on  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's 
nmendment,  559.  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  567. 
promises  a  Reform  Bill,  571.  finan- 
cial position,  572.  adoption  of  the 
India  Bill,  573.  unsound  principles 
introduced  in  the  constitution  of  the 
council,  577-580.  promised  Reform 
Bill,  581.  position  and  prospects  of 
his  administration,  ib..,  582. 
weakness  of  his  administration 


(1850),  cviii.  282,  and  note. 

resists  the  Church-rate  Aboli- 


tion Bill,  cix.  81.     Reform  Bill   an 
nounced  by  him  (1858),  264.     pros- 
pects of  his  measure,  291.     critical 
time  at  which  he  dissolved  parlia- 
ment in  1859,  cix.  596.     commission 


issued  by  him  on  the  naval  estimates, 
ex.  1. 

Derby  (Lord),  fiillofhis  ministry  (1859), 
ex.  264.  character  of  his  government, 
265.  their  conduct  oti  the  Con- 
spiracy Bill,  266.  Lord  Derby's 
speech  on  the  4th  of  February,  1858, 
ib..,  267.  means  by  which  he  ob- 
tained power,  269.  his  previous 
premiership,  270.  systematic  incon- 
sistency, 272.  policy  of  his  last 
government,  273. 

Derby  {55°  55'  N.,  1°  28'  W.),  the 
Scottish  rebel  army  at,  in  1745,  c.  484. 

Derbvshire,  antiquity  of  mines  in,  xci. 
80." 

agriculture  in,  xcvi.  1(60. 

Desaugiers,  president  of  the  Caveau 
Club,  cviii.  186. 

Dc  Saussure,  his  work  on  glaciers,  ciii. 
66. 

Descartes  (Rene,  1596-1650),  claims 
the  merit  of  suggesting  Pascal's 
barometrical  discovery,  Ixxxv.  188, 
note,     his  scepticism,  343. 

a     follower      of     Archbishop 

Anselm,  Ixxxix.  14. 

his  philosophy,  xcv.  1.  influ- 
ence of  his  writings,  2.  his  contribu- 
tions to  science,  3.  his  philosophical 
temperament,  ib.  his  military  ser- 
vice, ib.  his  love  of  seclusion,  4. 
his  habit  of  lying  long  in  bed,  ib. 
autobiographical  passages  in  his 
writings,  5.  English  translation  of 
his  "Method,"  ib.,  note,  his  intense 
love  of  philosophical  truth,  6.  re- 
ceives encouragement  by  dreams,  7. 
his  correspondence,  ib.  dignified  cha- 
racter thereof,  8.  his  scepticism  and 
subsequent  dogmatism,  ib.,  9.  defects 
of  his  character,  9.  his  want  of  moral 
courage,  ib.,  10.  fear  caused  by  the 
persecution  of  Galileo,  11.  his  dis- 
ingenuousness  in  regard  to  the  claims 
of  others,  12.  his  unacknowledged 
obligations  to  Smellins  and  Harriott, 
ib.  his  scanty  references  to  Bacon, 
13.  plagiarisms,  ib.,  14.  perspicuity 
of  his  style,  14,  15.  popularity  of 
•  his  writings  in  France,  15,  7ioie.  his 
philosophical  starting-point,  "  cogito, 
ergo  sum,"  16,  17.  his  criterion  of 
truth,  18.  the  proof  of  a  God,  19. 
proof  of  an  external  world,  20.  his 
system  of  physical  'philosophy,  2L 
its  rashness,  ib.,  22.  undertakes  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  positions 
of  the  fixed  stars,  23.  his  idea  of  the 
evolution  of  the  universe,  24.  his  con- 
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fidence  in  his  theory,  ib.^  25.  his 
assumptions,  25.  his  doctrine  of 
"  Innate  Ideas,"  33,  34.  modifications 
of  his  opinions,  35.  his  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God,  37.  his  system 
examined,  38-41.  his  statements  re- 
specting our  notions  of  the  infinite^ 
41.  contradictory  statements,  42. 
his  "Method"  compared  with  that  of 
Bacon,  43,  44.  liis  four  rules,  49. 
examination  of  his  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  lower  animals,  51-56. 

Deschamps,  M.  Anthony,  his  "  Frag- 
ments of  Lear,"  Ixxxiii.  57. 

his  translation  of  Macbeth,  xc. 

72.  his  treatment  of  the  catastrophe, 
76. 

Desgarets  (M.),  his  "  Le  Monopole  Uni- 
versitaire,"  its  abusiveness,  Ixxxi.  411. 

Design  (Schools  of),  long  neglect  of,  in 
England,  Ixxxv.  453.  establishment 
of  the  Government  School  of  Design, 
454.  the  course  of  instruction,  455. 
foreign  schools,  457,  458.  great 
importanceof  design,  459.  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  the  ornamental 
wrappers  of  Irish  linen,  ib. 

recent  establishment  of  schools 

of  design,  xc.  474.  difficulties  of 
the  task,  476. 

prejudices  of  manufacturers,  xc 


477.  and  of  the  public,  ib.  conven- 
tional fashions,  478,  479.  their  ob- 
ject to  direct  fashion,  48 1 .  dictation 
of  manufacturers  to  designers,  482. 
results  of  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  design,  483.  improved 
taste,  484.  manufacturing  firms 
availing  themselves  of  the  new 
schools,  ib.  objections  alleged  against 
the  new  schools,  486.  their  functions 
mistaken,  ib.  the  complaint  that  the 
education  is  not  practical,  488.  con- 
tradicted by  the  evidence,  489.  ne- 
cessity of  elementary  training  not  un- 
derstood, 490.  question  of  figure 
drawing,  491,  493.  conventional 
ornament,  491.  necessity  of  a  study 
of  natural  forms,  492.  moral  benefits 
of  the  schools  of  design,  494,  495. 

Desmond  (Countess  of),  said  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  148,  cv.  53. 

Despotism  modern,  features  of,  ci.  1. 
See  Absolute  Monarchy. 

Despots,  Greek,  xci.  128-131.  dis- 
tinguished from  kings,  132. 

D'Estrades  (Count),  Louis  XIV.'s 
envoy  in  Holland,  Ixxxix.  122. 

DeTocqueville(LeComte),  father  of  the 
following,  his  "Histoire  Philosophique 


du  Regne  de  Louis  Quinze,"  xc.  77. 
his  honesty,  79.  subject  period  of 
his  work,  ib.  his  opinion  of  Cardinal 
Fleury,  92. 

De  Tocqueville  (Alexis,  Comte,  b. 
1805),  his  account  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  United  States,  Ixxxi. 
530. 

his  political  prophecy  in  Janu- 
ary, 1848,  xci.  235.  his  speech  on 
the  droit  au  travail.,  271,  272.  his 
remarkable  foresight  in  predicting 
the  French  revolution  of  1848,  532. 

his  work  on  America  compared 

with  that  of  his  father  on  France, 
xc.  77. 

his  "  Democracy  in  America," 

civ.  532.  his  work  on  the  "  State  of 
Society  in  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion," ib.  excellence  of  style  and 
matter,  533.  his  account  of  the 
object  of  his  work,  ib.  534.  on  the 
previous  existence  of  the  causes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  534.  on  the 
peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  the 
French  people  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  ib.  (See  France.^  his  re- 
searches into  the  correspondence  of 
the  Provincial  Intendants  with 
the  King's  Council,  536.  extract  on 
the  oppressions  to  which  the  peasant 
proprietors  were  exposed,  540.  his 
comparison  of  the  English  and  French 
aristocracies,  543.  on  the  influence 
of  political  writers,  547.  passion  for 
equality  in  the  French,  556.  extract 
on  the  love  of  liberty,  557.  his 
silence  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  the  higher  classes,  ib.  general 
tone  and  character  of  the  book,  558. 
on  the  decline  of  the  French  national 
character,  iJ.,  559.  his  strong  sense 
of  the  dangers  of  France,  560. 

on  the  tyranny  of  majorities, 

cvi.  280. 

De  Tracy  (M.),  his  materialism,  xciii. 
433. 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  xc.  97. 

"  Deus,"  origin  of  the  word,  xciv.  334. 

Development  of  Species,  theory  of,  its 
utter  baselessness,  Ixxxii.  72. 

De  Vere  (Mr  Aubrey),  his  evidence  on 
colonisation  (in  reference  to  Ireland), 
before  the  Lords'  Committee,  Ixxxix. 
252-253. 

De  Vere,  house  of,  xciii.  109. 

Devereux,  family  of,  xcviii.  134. 

Devereux  (the  Hon.  Captain  Walter 
Bourchier),  his  *'  Lives  and  Letters  of 
the  Devereux,  Earls  of  Essex,  in  the 
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reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  L,    and 
Charles!.,"  xcviii.  132.     the  preface, 
133.    his  character  of  Robert,  second 
Earl  of  Essex,  138.     on  his  appoint- 
.  ment  as  Deputy  of  Ireland,  147.    on 
his  relations  with  Lord  Bacon,  148. 
on  his  chaplain's  conduct  to  him,  160. 
on  the  story  of  the  ring,  161.     his 
want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  biography 
of  the  third  Lord  Essex,  166.  ability, 
industry,  and  candour  shown  in  the 
work,  169. 
Devon  (Lord),  his  commission  in  Ire- 
land, its  report,  cvi.  99,  106. 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  Murray's  hand- 
book to,  xciii.  72.    the  coast  scenery, 
73.     climate,  74,  75.    inland  scenery, 
75.      geological   formation,    ih.      its 
connection  with  the  scenery,  76.   the 
lanes  and  villages,  ih.     usages  of  the 
population,    77.      antiquity    of   the 
inclosures,  ih.     the  rebellion  of  1549, 
ih.     scattered  homesteads,  78.     an- 
tiquity of  cultivation,   79.      district 
north-west  of  Exeter,  80.     Tintagel, 
81.      legends   of    King  Arthur,    ih. 
boundary   between   the    Saxon    and 
Celtic  races,   83.      antiquity  of  this 
boundary,  85.     See  Cornwall. 
Devonian  system.     See  Geology. 
Devonshire  (Duke  of,  d.   1764),  Lord 
Chamberlain,  his  dismissal,  xcvi.  118. 
his  death,  123. 
Devonshire   (Duke   of,   b.    1808),    his 
collection  of  editions  of  Shakspeare,  j 
Ixxxi.  330.  I 

his  collection  of  coins,  civ.  185, 

186. 
D'Ewes'(Sir  Simonds,  1602-1650),  his 
entry  into  the  Long  Parliament, 
Ixxxiv.  79.  his  parentage,  80.  early 
impressions  in  favour  of  Puritanism, 
ih.  at  the  Middle  Temple,  81.  his 
love  of  records,  ih.  his  matrimonial 
speculations,  ih.  his  marriage,  82. 
death  of  his  father,  ih.  his  occupa- 
tions, ih.  made  High  Sheriff  of 
Suffolk,  ih.  ^  elected  M.P.  for  Sud- 
bury, 83.  his  usefulness  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  84.  his  notes,  ih.  anec- 
dotes, 85.  his  account  of  Lord  Keeper 
Finch's  defence  of  his  conduct  before 
the  Hoiise  of  Commons,  86,  87.  of 
the  charges  against  Archbishop  Laud 
and  his  reply,  ih.  his  services  to  the 
.  Liberal  party,  88.  respect  shown  to 
him,  89.  his  offer  of  a  subscription 
towards  the  Irish  war,  ih.  instance 
of  his  readiness  to  support  his  friends, 
90.    his  fondness  for  adulation,  ih. 


his  bickerings  with  the  popular 
leaders,  91.  open  quarrel,  92.  his 
adhesion  to  the  declaration  for  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  96.  death  of  his  wife, 
and  his  second  marriage,  98.  renewed 
attack  upon  him  in  parliament,  99. 
obtains  leave  to  retire  into  the 
country,  100.  jealousy  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders,  ih.  his  notes  un- 
published, 101.  their  historical  im- 
portance, 102.  his  autobiography, 
ih..,  note. 

De  Wette,  his  careful  collection  of 
Luther's  letters,  Ixxxii.  94. 

De  Witt  (John,  Grand  Pensionary, 
1625-1672),  his  government  of  Hol- 
land, Ixxxix.  122. 

Burnet's  remarks  on,  xcvi.  436. 


Dezima,  Dutch  factory  at,  xcvi.  378. 

Dhoondlah,  defeat  of,  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  ex.  201. 

Dhunchee,  an  Indian  substitute  for 
hemp,  cii.  54,  56. 

Dick  (A.  C,  Esq.),  his  dissertation  on 
church  polity,  Ixxxi.  527. 

Dickens  (Charles,  b.  1812),  object  of 
his  "Chimes,"  Ixxxi.  181,  his  claim 
of  genuine  sympathy  for  the  poor, 
182^;  188.        '  •  ^ 

his    novels    spoiled    by    their 


periodical   mods   of  publication,  ci. 
117,  118. 
his  "Little  Dorrit,"  cvi.   126. 


his  misrepresentation  of  characters 
drawn  from  the  higher  ranks,  127. 
his  adoption  of  the  popular  cries  of 
the  day,  ih.  his  qualifications  as  an 
authority  on  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  128.  his  chapter  on 
the  "Circumlocution  Office,"  129, 
130.  his  charge  of  corruption  and 
neglect  of  useful  inventions,  133.  his 
praise  of  the  London  police  in 
"  Household  Words,"  ih.  his  unfair 
comparison  of  government  adminis- 
tration with  private  enter.prise,  135. 

— his  reply  to  the  "Edinburgh 

Review "  respecting  the  plan  of 
"  Little  Dorrit,"  cvi.  594. 

Dickson  (Colonel),  Wellington's  high 
opinion  of  him,  xcviii.  236. 

Dictionaries  (English),  deficiencies  of, 
cix.  367.  preparations  for  a  complete 
dictionary  by  the  Philological  Society, 
368.  critical  power  of  excluding 
words  not  of  approved  English,  379. 
technical  terras,  380.  question  of 
admitting  provincial  words,  381. 
derivatives,  382.  obsolete  words  in 
existing  dictionaries,  383,  384.     ety- 
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mology,  385.  difficulty  of  the  task 
undertaken  by  the  Philological 
Society,  386. 

Diderot  (Denis,  1713-1784),  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  insensibility  to  an  actor, 
xcix.  '214.  on  the  diiferent  qualifi- 
cations for  acting  Shakspeare  and 
Racine,  215. 

Didron  (M.),  his  accountof  the  manner 
in  which  the  Divinity  is  represented 
in  mediaeval  art,  Ixxxix.  381. 

Diebitsch  (Count  Sabalkansky,d.  1831), 
defeats  the  Turks  at  Koslevvtcha,  c. 
275.  his  advance  to  Adrianople,  ib. 
critical  condition  of  his  army,  276. 
his  passage  of  the  Balkan,  ib. 

Differential  Calculus  discovered  by 
Leibnitz,  Ixxxiv.  40,  41. 

Digby  (Sir  Kenelm,  1603-1665),  his 
account  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Spain,  cii.  124. 

Digges  (Leonard,  d.  1573),  his  testimony 
to  the  popularity  of  Shakspeare's 
plays,  xc.  45. 

Dilettanti  Society,  the,  origin  of,  cv. 
499.  the  name,  500.  early  members 
of,  ib.  curious  pictures  presented  to 
the  society,  501.  their  services  to 
the  knowledge  of  classical  antiquities, 
502.  the  society  sends  Mr  Chandler 
to  Asia  Minor,  503.  publications  of 
the  society,  ib.  volume  of  Greek 
inscriptions,  ib.  "  Antiquities  of 
Ionia,"  ib.  relations  with  Lord  El- 
gin, 504.  assists  in  the  publication 
of  Stuart's  Athens,  505.  sends  Sir 
W.  Gell  to  the  Levant,  ib.  Mr 
Penrose's  investigations  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  Athenian  archil ecture,  con- 
ducted under  the  society,  506.  the 
second  volume  of  "  Ionian  Antiqui- 
ties," ib.  contributes  largely  to  the 
purchase  of  the  bronzes  of  Siris,  508. 
nnd  to  other  public  objects,  ib.  sup- 
ports the  Royal  Academy  at  its  com- 
mencement, ib.  various  projects  for 
n  building  for  the  purposes  of  the 
society,  510.  present  distinguished 
members,  511.  present  obj  ects,  516, 
517. 

Dilly — dinner  given  by  him  to  Johnson 
and  his  friends,  ex.  334-336. 

Dindorf— rash  emendations  in  his  recent 
editions  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles, 
c.  93. 

Dinocrates  (fourth  century  e.g.),  his 
project  of  sculpturing  Mount  Athos 
in  the  likeness  of  Alexander,  ci.  207. 

Diocletian  (Emperor,  d.  313),  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  by,  cix.  106. 


Diodorus  (Siculus,  living  about  44  b.c), 

his  narrative  of  Alexander,  cv.  308, 

309. 
Diogenes  (the  Cynic,  b.c.  414-324),  his 

imaginary  conversation  with  Plato,  by 

Lander,  Ixxxiii.  497. 

great  age  attained  by  him,  cv. 


59. 

Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus  (living  30 
B.C.),  his  circumstantial  account  of 
the  dictatorship  of  T.  Lartius,  civ. 
13,  14.  his  account  of  the  treaty 
between  the  Senate  and  the  Plebs 
after  the  secession  to  the  Mons 
Sacer,  14.  on  the  Decemviral  go- 
vernment, 17. 

Diophantus,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
Mithridates,  cii.  99.  his  victories 
over  the  Tauri  in  the  Crimea, 
100. 

Dioscurias,  harbour  of,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
cii.  99,  note,  rebuilt  by  Justinian 
under  the  name  of  Sebastopolis, 
105. 

Directories  (London),  present  bulk  of 
civ.  61.     antiquity  of,  63. 

Directory,  the,  of  France,  corruption 
and  incapacity  of  its  administration, 
c.  357. 

causes  which  led  to  its  fall,  cv. 


206.     See  France. 

Discovery,  a  means  of  acquiring  a  claim 
to  the  sovereignty  of  unoccupied 
countries,  Ixxxii.  249. 

Discoveries  and  Inventions,  relation  of, 
to  war  and  peace,  xciv.  593,  594. 

Disraeli  (Isaac,  1767-1848),  his  com- 
parison between  poets  and  historians, 
Ixxxix.  306,  note. 

his  *'  Curiosities  of  Literature," 


xcvii.  423.     his  character,  ib. 

Disraeli  (Benjamin,  b.  1805),  his  "Vivian 
Grey,"  Ixxxvi.  138.  his  early  parlia- 
mentary career,  139.  characters  in 
his  novels  taken  from  real  persons, 
140.  object  of  his  writings,  141. 
his  "Tancred,"  142.  his  enthusiasm 
in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  race,  143, 
145.  his  wild  ideas  of  local  religious 
privileges,  146.  his  statement  of  the 
obligations  of  the  English  to  the  Jews, 
152.  descriptions  of  Oriental  life  in 
"Tancred,"  153.  his  depreciation  of 
the  present  age,  154. 

his  political  position,  xcii.  526. 

his   attacks   on   Sir  R.  Peel's 


government,  xcv.  535.  his  position 
in  the  Protectionist  party,  572.  his 
Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  ib. 
quotes  Mr  M*Culloch  as  in  favour  of 
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a  reimpositlon  of  a  duty  on  corn,  579, 
note. 

Disraeli  (Benjamin),  his  speech  on  the 
Budget  of  1852,  xcvi.  528.  his  ad- 
dress to  the  electors  of  Buckingham- 
shire, 529.  his  admission  of  the  popu- 
larity of  free-trade,  531.  his  speech 
on  the  burdens  of  agriculture,  and  the 
principles  of  protection,  532-534.  on 
thereadjustment  of  taxation, 535.  pro- 
mises relief  to  every  class  in  the  coun- 
try, ib.  denies  having  recommended  a 
return  to  protection,  539.  his  pro- 
mised revision  of  taxation  examined, 
548.  his  speeches  on  the  income-tax, 
555. 

his     speech     announcing     the 

abandonment  of  protection,  xcvii. 
240,  note.  his  budget,  245.  his 
speech  in  introducing  it,  246. 
abandonment  of  protective  duties, 
ib.  reduction  of  duty  on  malt, 
hops,  and  tea,  247.  increase  of  the 
house  tax,  and  modifications  in  the 
income  tax,  248.  nonfulfilment  of 
his  previous  pledges,  249.  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  budget  examined,  ib.., 
251.  grounds  for  the  reduction  of 
the  malt  tax,  252.  the  budget 
fails  to  satisfy  the  farmers,  ib. 
the  hop  duty,  255.  the  tea  duty, 
2&.,  256.  income  tax,  256,  257. 
house  tax,  258.  his  vituperative 
style  of  speaking,  263.  his  celebrity, 
421.  different  estimates  of  his  cha- 
racter, ib.  his  birth,  423.  his 
Jewish  extraction,  ib.  his  self- 
control,  424.  his  education,  425. 
placed  in  a  solicitor's  office,  ib. 
edits  the  "Representative"  news- 
paper, 426.  his  "Vivian  Grey," 
ib.  his  own  principles  of  success 
sketched  out  therein,  427.  other 
novels,  428.  writes  poetry,  ib. 
becomes  a  candidate  for  High  Wy- 
combe on  Radical  principles,  ib. 
professes  himself  a  Tory  Radical, 
430.  his  paradoxical  attacks  on  the 
Whigs,  431.  his  Radical  pamphlet, 
"What  is  he?"  432.  deserts  the 
Liberal  party,  ib.  Mr  O'Connell's 
sarcasm  on,  ib.  his  irritation,  433. 
his  love  of  notoriety,  ib.  low  state 
of  his  reputation,  ib.  pnblishes  his 
"  Vindication  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution," 434.  on  the  democratic 
nature  of  Toryism,  ib.  his  "  Letters 
of  Runnymede,"  435.  enters  Par- 
liament, ib.  failure  of  his  maiden 
speech,  ib.    his  confidence  of  future 


success,  436.  his  alliance  with  the 
"Young  England"  party,  ib.  ex- 
cluded from  the  Conservative  cabinet 
of  1C41, 437.  his  "  Coningsby,"  438. 
personality  of  the  work,  ib.  descrip- 
tion of  Conservatism,  439.  on  the 
anomalous  connexion  between  Church 
and  State,  440.  his  motives  for 
joining  the  Protectionist  party,  441. 
his  "Lord  George  Bentinck,  a 
Political  Biography,"  442.  princi- 
ples disclosed  therein,  ib.  his  allu- 
sion to  the  Earl  of  Besborough,  443. 
his  notions  of  political  honour,  ib. 
his  attacks  on  Sir  R.  Peel,  447.  pas- 
sage from  his  speech  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Corn  Bill,  ib.  his 
appeals  to  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  his  hearers,  448.  means  by  which 
he  became  leader  of  his  party,  ib. 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Jewish 
question,  449.  quotations  from  his 
writings  on  the  claims  of  the  Jews, 
ib.  his  financial  principles,  450. 
his  political  followers  deceived  by 
him,  451.  his  astonishment  at  the 
failure  of  his  budget,  452.  his  isola- 
tion and  self- absorption,  26,,  453. 
disadvantages  of  his  reserve,  454. 
his  budget  of  1852,  455.  vitupera- 
tive oratory  his  only  talent,  456. 
merits  and  deficiencies  of  his 
speeches,  457.  instances  of  his 
most  cutting  personalities,  458.  his 
plagiarisms,  459.  failure  of  his 
career,  460.  his  attempt  to  modify 
the  income  tax,  532.  his  proposi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  income  tax, 
578,579. 
Disraeli  (Benjamin),  his  speeches,  c.  528. 
his  speech  at  the  farmers'  ordi- 


nary at  Newport  Pagnell  (May  1857), 
cvi.  258. 

his  speech  on  the  Indian  mu- 
tiny, cvii.  545-547.  his  erroneous 
view  of  the  mutiny,  547,  548.  sub- 
sequent speeches,  549.  on  Bank 
policy,  552.  on  the  India  bill,  ib. 
extracts  from  his  speech,  553,  554. 
his  probable  budget  for  1858,  573. 
his  announced  measure  of  Par- 


liamentary reform,  cviii.  275. 

his   speech    characterising   the 


Reform  bill  of  1832  as  a  party  man- 
oeuvre, cix.  283. 

his  speech  on  the   Conspiracy 

bill,  ex.  268. 

Dissenters,  exclusion  of,  from  univer- 
sities and  masterships  of  schools, 
Ixxxi.  486. 
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Dissenters  —  their  views  on  national 
education,  Ixxxvi.  526,  538. 

successive    removal     of    their 

grievances,  xcv.  103. 

District  visiting,  ciii.  150,  151. 

Divine  right,  doctrine  of,  xciii.  Ill, 
112,  and  note. 

Divorce,  question  as  to  the  legitimate 
grounds  of,  Ixxxviii.  335. 

under  the  Roman  law,  cv.  183. 

conflicting  views  cf  the  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers  in  regard  to,  ib.  state 
of  the  law  and  practice  in  England 
in  1857,  184.  cost  of  the  proceed- 
ings, 185.  experience  of  other 
countries,  186,  187.  grounds  for 
divorce  in  the  bill  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  188.  importance  of  the 
subject,  190. 

Dixon  (Colonel),  his  valuable  services 
at    the    battle    of   Inkermann,    cii. 

■    230. 

his  service  a  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  adopting  a  larger  calibre 
for  field  artillery,  cix.  528. 

Dixon  (William  Hepworth),  his  "  Life 
of  Penn,"  xciv.  229.  the  preface, 
ib.  exaggerated  view  of  his  subject, 
ih.  his  sketch  of  George  Fox,  230. 
his  account  of  the  trial  of  Penn  and 
Mead  under  the  Conveuticle  Act, 
237-239.  his  hyperbolical  expres- 
sions, 240.  his  denial  of  Penn's  loss 
of  influence,  243,  244.  his  defence 
against  the  charges  of  Mr  Macaulay, 
245.  his  sketch  of  Penn's  establish- 
ment in  America,  246.  merits  of  his 
style,  252. 

Djebel  Amour,  the,  streams  rising  in, 
Ixxxiv.  Q5. 

Dobell  (Sydney),  his  poems,  civ.  346. 
"  The  Koman,"  ih.  extracts,  347. 
"Balder,"  ih.  extracts,  348.  his 
appreciation  of  feminine  loveliness, 
ib.^  349.  inequality  of  his  poems, 
349. 

Doctrinaires,  party  of — M  Guizot's 
vindication  of,  cviii.  425-427.  their 
faults,  428. 

Dodd  (George),  on  the  "  Food  of  Lon- 
don," civ.  71. 

Dodington  (George  Bubb,  1691-1762), 
his  policy,  Ixxxi.  64.  his  congratu- 
lations to  Lord  Bute,  68. 

his    treacherous    behaviour  to 

Sir  R.  AValpole,  Ixxxviii.  498. 

Dodson  (Sir  John),  his  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Shore,  Ixxxix.  148. 

Dodson  (Sir  John),  on  the  mode  of  en- 


forcing the  repairs  of  a  church,  c. 
319. 
Dodwell  (Mr),  his  discovery  of  a  vase 
in  a  tomb  at  Corinth,  xc.  123.  causes 
of  the  extreme  rarity  of  vases  of 
that  description,  124. 

his   vase    a    specimen    of  the 


earliest  style  of  Greek  pottery,  cviii. 
385. 

Doeff  (Heer),  his  collection  of  Japanese 
curiosities,  xcvi.  360. 

Dogs,  first  regarded  as  companions  of 
men  by  the  Greeks,  xci.  143,  note. 

Dolly's  Brae,  conflict  at,  xci.  88.  pre- 
vious associations,  99.  preparations 
for  a  collision,  100,  102.  the  fight, 
103.  subsequent  outrages  of  the 
Orangemen,  104,  105.  loss  of  life, 
ih.  coroner's  inquest,  106.  impunity 
of  the  Orangemen,  ih. 

Domenichini,  a  political  leader  in  Zante, 
xcvii.  42,  and  note. 

Domesday  book,  compilation  of,  xcv. 
177. 

the  best  authority  for  Xorman 


surnames,  ci.  349. 
Dominica   (15°    18'  N.,  16°  24'  W.), 

prosperous  condition  of  under  free 

labour  and  trade,  cLx.  450,  451. 
Dominicans,  the,  in  Spanish  America, 

cix.  21. 
Dominick  (Saint,  1170-1221),  Ixxxvi. 

21. 
Domitian   (Titus    Flavins,   51-96),  his 

tyranny,  cvi.  183. 
Donaldson  (Dr),  his  attempt  to  revive 

Latinity,  cv.  512. 
Donegal  (Lady),  her  opinion  of  Rogers, 

civ.  114. 
Donkia  mountains,  the,  ciii.  74,  75, 
Donne    (John,    1573-1631),     Hartley 

Coleridge's  poetical  sketch  of,  xciv. 

90. 
Dorjiling  (in  Sikkim),  its  climate  and 

productions,  ciii.  59.     cause  of  the 

peculiarities  thereof,  60,  and  notes, 

view  from,  61. 
Dost     Mahomed — his    restoration    as 

ruler  of  Afghanistan,  cv.  274.     taken 

prisoner  by  the  British,  275.     takes 

Candahar,  277,  295. 
Double  stars,  Ixxxviii.,  126.  their  angles 

of  position,    127.     classification   of, 

129.  discovery  of  their  connection, 

130,  131. 

D'Oubril  (M.),  his  treaty  with  the 
French  Government  repudiated  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  cviii.  305, 
note. 
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Douglas  (Sir  Howard,  b.  1776),  on  na- 
tional defences,  xcvi.  230, 23 1 .  his  pro- 
fessional career,  xcvi.  509.  teacher  of 
fortification  at  High  Wickham  ib.  his 
service  in  Spain,  ih.,  510.  his  atten- 
tion turned  to  naval  gunnery,  510. 
the  first  sketch  of  his  treatise  on  naval 
gunnery  sent  to  the  Admiralty,  ib. 
published  under  their  sanction,  511. 
improvements  in  subsequent  editions, 
ib.  complete  arrangement  of  the  work, 
ib.  improvements  in  artillery,  512. 
8-inch  guns,  ib.  shell-firing,  ib.  ex- 
periments, i6.  superior  range  of  the 
old  32-pounder,  513.  guns  for  steam 
frigates,  ^Z>.,  514.  shell-firing,  iJ.,  515. 
extreme  nicety  required,  515.  con- 
cussion and  percussion  shells,  516. 
dangers  in  shell-firing,  517.  Sir  H. 
Douglas's  indignation  against  shell- 
firing,  518.  the  destructiveness  of 
weapons,  ib.  iron  ships  built  in  France 
and  England,  519.  their  failure,  ib. 
iron  and  wooden  ships,  520-522. 

on    the    French    navy,   xcviii. 

247.  on  the  English  system  of  mili- 
tary bridges,  458.  his  objections 
to  the  cylindrical  form,  463.  on  the 
specific  gravity  of  materials,  474. 
on  AVellington's  bridge  over  the 
Tietar,  475.  on  bridges  supported 
on  inflated  skins,  476,  477.  on 
bridges  on  trestles,  477.  on  the 
modes  of  replacing  broken  arches 
and  passing  narrow  spaces,  481.  on 
the  restoration  of  Trajan's  bridge  at 
Alcantara,  485-487.  literary  de- 
fects of  the  work,  488. 

on  the  nre-arms  supplied  to  the 


Dover  (Lord),  presents  a  petition  from 
Haydon  the  painter,  xcviii.  554. 

Doyle  (Dr),  his  pamphlet  on  a  "  Legal 
Provision  for  the  Irish  poor,"  Ixxxiv. 
296. 

Draco  (seventh  century  b.c.),  his  legis- 
lation, xci.  134. 

Dragheshan — battle  of,  in  the  Greek 
war  of  Independence,  heroism  of  the 
"  Sacred  Band  "  at,  ciii.  407. 

Dragons,  victories  of  the  Saints  over, 
Ixxxv.  302. 

legends  of,  Ixxxix.  388. 


Drainage  in  Britain,  in  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  Ixxxi.  93.  its  importance 
long  known,  but  partially  adopted, 
94.  its  usefulness  generally  ac- 
knowledged, 95. 

reduced    expense   of,    Ixxxiv. 


British  troops  sent  to  the  Crimea 
cix.  521.  his  treatise  on  "Naval 
Warfare  with  Steam,"  541,  note. 

on  the  changes  in  naval  tactics, 


441. 

Drake  (Sir  Francis,  1545-1596),  his 
voyage  of  discovery  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  Ixxxii.  252. 

Drama,  the,  peculiar  to  the  Indo-Teu- 
tonic  race,  cviii.  253..  connection  of 
with  national  character,  ib.  of 
Greece  and  India,  270. 

. English,  its  high  consideration 

in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Ixxxvi.  48.     eminent  poets, 

50.  competition  of  rival  companies, 

51.  edition  of  collected  plays  in 
1647,  65.  subsequent  editions  and 
collections,  66. 

history  of,  cii.  34,  35.     Greek 


and  English  compared,  35,  36. 
French,    its   decline   from   the 


ox.  29. 

Douglas  (Lady),  information  given  by 
her  against  the  character  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  cix.  165, 169,  note. 

Douglas  (Mr),  his  bill  for  the  organis- 
ation of  Nebraska,  civ.  583. 

Douglas  (Mr),  Governor  of  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  cix.  137-  his  able  ad- 
ministration, 138,  153. 

Douro  (41°  10'  N.,  8°  35'  W.),  passage 
of  the,  by  Wellington,  ex.  205. 

Dover  (51°  7'  N.,  1°  19'  E.),  ancient 
cannon  at,  cix.  515. 

Dover  (Lord,  Mr  Agar  Ellis,  1797- 
1833),  proposes  the  grant  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  gallery, 
xcvii.  402. 


age  of  Moliere,  Ixxxii.  203. 

Dramatic  authors    (old   English),   ex- 
.  treme     inaccuracy   of  the   editions, 
Ixxxi.  339.      their  plays  purposely 
unprinted,  349. 

Dramatic  poetry — its  immediate  object 
is  to  amuse  an  audience,  xc.  41. 
object  of  dramatic  art,  43.  miscon- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  art,  45. 
distinction  between  representation 
and  imitation,  56.  delusions  respect- 
ing the  philosophy  of  art,  68. 

Draper  (Mr),  agent  of  the  Canadian 
government,  his  evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  ter- 
ritory, cix.  141,  143. 

Dreams,  rapidity  of,  ciii.  428,  429. 
state  of  consciousness  in  dreaming, 
440. 

Dreiincourt  (Charles,  1595-1669),  on 
"Death,"  anecdote  of  Defoe  in  con- 
nection with  the  work,  Ixxxii.  518. 
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Dresden  (51°  3'  K,  13°  44' E.),  pic- 
ture gallery  at,  xcvii.  394,  395.  its 
arrangement,  415. 

decoration  of,  by  the  Elector 

Augustus  the  Strong,  civ.  405. 

—  attacked  by  the  allies  in  1813, 

cviii.  57,  58.     anarchy  in  the  allied 
army,  58.     battle  of,  ib. 
Dress,  attention    to,   on  the  part    of 

great  men,  xcviii.  233. 
Drown    (Dr),  his  tragedy  of  Barba- 

rossa,  4  7. 
Droysen  (J.  G.,  b.  1808),  on  the  dis- 
solution   of    the    German    empire 
Ixxxvi.  339. 

his  defence  of  the  character  of 

Cleon,  xciv.  220. 

his   view   of  the   character  of 

Alexander,  cv.  313. 
Druses,  the,  their  religion,  xcviii.  398. 

their  reliance  on  England,  399. 
Drummond    (Arthur,  1585-1649),  his 

Sonnets,  xc.  414. 
Drusus  (B.C.  13-A.D.  23);  navigates  the 

German  Ocean,  cviii.  170. 
Dryden    (John,    1631-1700),    his   age 
compared  with    that    of    Churchill, 
lxxxi.'50. 
anecdote    respecting  Hale  pre- 
served by  him,  Ixxxiv.  387. 

his    projected    epic    poem    on 

King  Ajthur,    xc.    174.      school  of 
poetry  founded  by  him,  416. 

his  misconception  of  the  spirit 

of  classical  mythology,  xci.  4i5. 

his  excellent  diction,  xcii.  331. 

influence    of  his   writings    on 

English  literature,  cii.  1.  editions 
of  his  works,  ib.  Sir  Walter  Scott's, 
ib,  2.  Bell's,  2.  his  alleged  imita- 
tion of  French  poetry,  ib.,  3.  his 
adoption  of  subjects  from  older 
writers,  4.  his  versatility  of  talent, 
5.  causes  of  the  present  neglect  of 
Dryden's  poems,  ib.  change  in  the 
national  literary  taste,  ib.,  6.  Dry- 
den condemned  for  the  faults  of  his 
imitators,  7.  compared  with  Pope, 
8.  his  position  under  the  Protec- 
torate, 9.  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 10.  his  parentage,  ib.  his 
dramas,  11.  appointed  Poet  Lau- 
reate, ib.  his  patrons,  12.  attacked 
by  Buckingham  in  the  "  Rehearsal," 
ib.  quarrel  with  Elkanah  Settle,  ib. 
with  Rochester,  13.  his  imputed 
authorship  of  the  "  Essay  on  Satire," 
ib.  assaulted  by  ruffians  hired  by 
Rochester,  ib.  his  relations  with 
other  literary  men,  14.     his  heroic 


poetry,  ib.    his  "  Ode  for  St.  Ceci- 
lia's Day,"  and  other  lyrics,  15.     his 
satires,  ib.      "Absalom  and  Ahito- 
phel,"   16.      political    circumstances 
which  led  to  its  composition,  ib.     the 
character  of  Shaftesbury,  1 7.    John- 
son's criticism    on,   18.     renews  his 
attack  on  Shaftesbury  in  the  "Me- 
dal,"  19.     "  Mac-Flecnoe,"  ib.    his 
religious   poems,   ib.     the   "  Religio 
Laici,"   20.     its  arguments,  21,  22. 
liis  apostacy  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
23.     the    "Hind   and  Panther,"  ib. 
his  religious  opinions,  24.     state  of 
political  affairs    at   the   time   of  its 
publication,  25.     his  embarrassment 
at  James  II.'s  "Declaration  of  In- 
dependence,"   26.      episodes    intro- 
duced in  consequence,  ib.  his  skill  in 
allegory,   27.     his  controversy  with 
Stillingfleet,  28.      satirises   Burnet, 
ib.     his  representation  of  the  prin- 
cipal  sects    of  the   time,   29.      the 
argumentative   part   of   the   "  Hind 
and  Panther,"  30-33.     his  talents  as 
a  dramatist,  34.     alleged  construc- 
tion of  his  dramas    on  the  French 
model,   37.      his  use   of  rhyme,  ib. 
his   dramas   ill   adapted   to   modern 
representation,    38.       his    historical 
tragedies,  ib.     characters,  fine  scene 
in  "  Don  Sebastian,"  39.     his  early 
aspirations  and  disappointments,  ib. 
immoralit^y  of  his  poems,  40. 
Dubarry  (Madame),  a  prediction  in  the 
Liegeois  almanac  exactly  fulfilled  by 
her  fall,  cvii.  237,  and  note. 
Dublin  (53°  25^  N.,  6°  20MV.),  legal 
education  in,  Ixxxiv.  413,  note. 

University  of,  exclusion  of  Ro- 


man Catholics,  Ixxxviii.  187,  I 

Dubois  (William  Cardinal,  1656-1723), 
minister  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans 
(the  Regent),  xc.  83.     his  death,  89. 

Du  Bois  (Raymond),  his  discoveries  in 
electricity,  cviii.  83. 

Dubourdieu  (Jean),  a  French  Pro- 
testant preacher  in  London,  xcix. 
481. 

Ducancel,  his  political  drama,  Les  Aris- 
tides  Modernea^  satirising  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunals,  cv.  208,  209.  its 
extraordinary  popularity,  209,  210. 
satirises  the  passion  for  speculation 
in  Le  The,  217. 

Du  Chayla  (Abbe),  persecutes  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  Cevennes,  civ.  127. 
murdered  by  the  Camisards,  128. 

Dudley  (John  William  Ward,  Earl  of, 
1781-1833),  his  description  of  Lord 
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Liverpool's  government  in  1S19,  xcv. 
533 

Dudley  (John  AVilliam  Ward,  Earl  of), 
bis  review  of  liogers's  "Columbus" 
in  the  "  Quarterly,"  civ.  88. 

on  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs 

during  the  French  war,  cix.  177,  and 
7iote.  "injustice  of  his  view,  178.  on 
the  repeal  of  the  war  income  tax,  184. 
on  the  position  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
cabinet,  187.  on  Canning's  resigna- 
tion, 194. 

on  the  visits  of  George  IV.  to 


Scotland  and  Ireland,  63.  on  the 
career  of  Canning  and  that  of  Castle- 
reagh,  65. 

Dudo,  a  Norman  chronicler,  cix.  496. 
character  and  authority  of  his  wri- 
tings, ib.,  497. 

Duer  (Mr),  extract  from  his  account 
of  the  revision  of  laws  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  Ixxxv.  484, 
485. 

Dufau  (M.),  his  books  for  the  blind, 
xcJx.  73,  and  note. 

Dufaure  (M.),  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  Algeria,  Ixxxiv.  74. 

president  of  the  commission  of 

inquiry  into  the  French  navy,  xcviii. 
241. 

Dufferin  (Lord),  his  Letters  from  High 
Latitudes,  cvi.  360,  note. 

Dufferin  (Lady),  letter  of  Sydney  Smith 
to,  cii.  272. 

Duffield  (George),  a  trades'  union  con- 
spirator, trial  of,  ex.  534. 

Du  Guesclin  (Bertrand,  d.  1388),  his 
high  military  reputation,  xcii.  161. 
organises  an  invasion  of  Spain  by  an 
army  of  Free  Companies,  ih.  his 
army  at  Avignon,  162.  taken  pri- 
soner at  Najera,  165.  is  ransomed, 
and  rejoins  Enrique  de  Trastamara 
before  Toledo,  169.  his  treacherous 
capture  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  171. 

Dulong  (1785-1838),  his  chemical  re- 
searches, cviii.  82. 

Dumanoir  (Admiral),  his  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  evil. 
374. 

Dumas  (J.  B.,  French  chemist,  b.  1800), 
his  speculations  in  vegetable  physi- 
ology, ixxxi.  112,  115. 

^  his  conviction  of  Watt's  claim 

to  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water,  Ixxxvii.  82,  85. 

Dumas  (Alexander,  b.  1803),  character 
of  his  novels,  ci.  114.  cause  of  his 
popularity,  ciii.  230. 


Dumersan,  his  catalogue  of  Greek  coins, 

civ.  190. 
Dumont    (Professor    John,    d.    1726), 

his   Memoir   on   the   Ardennes,   xc. 

376. 

his  "  Souvenirs,"  xciii.  143. 


Dumouriez  (Charles  Frangois,  1739- 
1823),  his  wise  advice  to  Louis  XVL, 
Ixxxvii.  22.  his  breach  with  the 
Girondins,  23. 

Duncan  (Dr  Henry),  fossil  footprints 
discovered  by  him  in  Dumfriesshire, 
ex.  109. 

Duncker  (Dr),  on  the  "Refutation  of 
all  heresies"  as  the  work  of  Hippo- 
lytus,  xcvii.  20. 

Duncombe  (Thomas  Slingsby),  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Trades'  Associa- 
tion, ex.  534,  555. 

Dundas  (Henry,  afterwards  Viscount 
Melville,  1741-1820),  anecdote  of  his 
imprudent  remark  on  the  political 
bearings  of  Warren  Hastings'  im- 
peachment," ciii.  319. 

on  the  untrustworthiness  of  his- 


torians, cvii.  134. 

his  correspondence  with  Lord 


Cornwallis,  cix.  393,  394.  on  the  im- 
peachment of  Warren  Hastings, 
395. 

Dundas  (Admiral),  popular  criticisms 
on  his  operations  in  the  Black  Sea, 
c.  265. 

Dundee  (John  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
Viscount,  1650-1689),  character  of, 
c.  467-469.  consequences  of  his 
death,  470. 

Dundee  (56°  27^  N.,  2°  58^  W.),  agri- 
culture  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
Ixxxiv.  425. 

the  industrial  school  of,  Ixxxv. 


531,  532. 

Dundonald  (Earl  of).  See  Coclwane^ 
Lord. 

Dunfermline  ( JaraesAbercromby,  Lord, 
b.  1776),  his  praise  of  Lord  Eldon's 
judicial  qualities,  Ixxxi.  174, 

Dunkirk  (51°  0'  N.,-2°  20'  E  ),  the  har- 
bour enlarged  and  deepened  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  xcviii.  253. 

Dunn  (John),  his  account  of  Oregon, 
Ixxxii.  240. 

Dunning  (John,  afterwards  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  1731-1783),  his  parentage, 
Ixxxi.  134.  his  early  poverty,  138. 
his  hrieflessness,  150.  his  argument 
against  general  warrants,  151. 

his  motion  on  the  influence  of 


the  Crown,  xcix.  13. 
Dunning  (John,  afterwards  Lord  Ash- 
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burtcTn),   his  connection  with  Ken- 
yon,  cvi.  444. 

Dunoyer  (Charles),  his  work,  De  la  li- 
herte  du  Travail,  Ixxxv.  237.  his 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  cen- 
tralisation, ib. 

Dunoyer  (M.),  on  place-hunting  in 
France,  xci.  233. 

Dunstan  (Saint),  925-988),  his  skill  in 
Anglo  Saxon  poetry,  Ixxxii.  307. 

Dunton  (John),  1659-1733),  his  col- 
lection of  fugitive  verses,  Ixxxii.  500. 

Duparc  (Mademoiselle),  Moliere's  at- 
tachment to,  Ixxxii.  175. 

Dupin  (Baron  Charles,  b.  1784),  his 
paper  on  the  organisation  of  the 
French  navy,  xcviii.  258,  259. 

Dupin  (Andre,  b.  1783),  his  treatise  on 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  ciii.  459. 

Duplessis  (Mornay,  minister  of  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis),  his  policy,  cv.  35. 

Duppa  (Richard,  d.  1831),  his  Life  of 
Michael  Angelo,  cvi.  512,  513. 

D.upuis  (Mederic,or  Mary),  his  account 
of  the  siege  of  Rhodes  in  1480^  ci. 
121.  character  of  his  narr^itive,  122. 
his  description  of  Rhodes,  125.  per- 
oration of  his  history,  146. 

Duration,  idea  of,  xcix.  430. 

D'Urban  (Sir  Benjamin),  governor  of 
the  Cape,  c.  124.  his  meaiures  re- 
versed by  the  Home  Government,  ib. 
resigns,  ib. 

D'Urban  (General),  his  share  in  the 
Austrian  operations  in  Piedmont  in 
1859,  ex.  460.  repulsed  at  Monte- 
bello,  462. 

D'Urfey  (Tom,  1628-1723),  his  farce, 
ridiculing  the  Camisard  prophets, 
xcix.  483. 

Durham  (John  George  Lambton,  Earl 
of,  1792-1840),  held  to  have  exceeded 
his  powers  in  Canada,  Ixxxiii.  521. 
his  report  on  Lower  Canada,  531. 
his  comparison  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States,  543,  544. 

• his  Report  recommending  the 

union  of  the  two  Canadas,  Ixxxv.  388. 
his  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
390,  391.  his  statement  of  reasons 
for  the  change,  392.  wisdom  of  his 
policy,  397. 

Durham,  remark  upon  the  situation  of 
the  villages  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
county,  Ixxxi.  92. 

want  of  agricultural  enterprise 

in,  Ixxxiv.  437.  the  church  lands,  446. 

backward  state  of  the  agricul- 
ture of,  Ixxxix.  346. 
■  antiquity  of  mines  in,  xci.  80. 


Durham,  stationary  condition  of  the  agri- 
culture of,  xcvi.  159. 

diocese    of,    secularisation     of 

tithes  in,   xcvii.    345.       number   of 
small  livings,  340. 

Durham  (54°  46'  N.,  1°  54'  W.),  refuge 
for  discharged  prisoners  at,  c.  621. 

university,   Hatfield    Hall    at, 

xcvi.  281. 

—  establishment  of,  xcvii.  372. 


Duroc  (Marshal,  Duke  of  Friuli, 
1772-1813),  his  private  journal  kept 
during  the  campaign  of  1812,  cii.  74, 
75. 

Dutch,  a  Germanic  people,  their  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty,  Ixxxii.  298. 

their    introduction    of    Chris- 


tianity in  Polynesia,  Ixxxiv.  166. 
British  treaty  with,  of  1824,  167. 
ambiguous  clause,  168. 

their  practice  of  sending  occa- 


sional vessels  to  their  settlements  in 
Polynesia,  168.      attachment  of  the 
natives  to    the   Dutch   government, 
169. 
their     settlements    in    North 


America,  Ixxxv.  123. 

their  fleet  sails  up  the  Medway, 


at  Chatham,  xc.  565. 

their  settlement  in  Java,  xcvi. 

55.  their  treaties  with  the  natives, 
57.  their  relations  with  the  Chinese 
in  the  East,  ib.  the  treaty  with  the 
Prince  of  Jakatra,  ib.  the  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Jambi,  58.  their 
supremacy  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, 60.  financial  embarrass- 
ments, ib.  the  projected  emigration 
in  1672  under  William  of  Orange, 
60,  61.  Java  taken  by  the  British 
in  1811,  and  restored  to  the  Dutch 
by  treaty  in  1814,  ib.  the  monopoly 
tarifi",  62.  attempt  to  obtain  the 
command  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
ib.  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in 
1824,  63.  their  supremacy  in  the 
Indian  seas  confirmed,  ib.  evasion 
of  the  principles  of  the  treaty,  64. 
measures  to  exclude  English  com- 
merce from  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
65,  67.  disputed  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1824,  67.  extravagant  in- 
terpretation by  the  Dutch,  ib.  dis- 
putes respecting  the  kingdom  of 
Johore,  fZ>.,  68.  their  theory  of  an- 
nexation and  settlement,  69.  their 
claim  to  Borneo,  70.  tJieir  settle- 
ments in  the  island,  ib.  government 
monopoly  of  trade,  71 .  their  ancient 
and  modern   administration   in  the 
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Indian  isles,  72.  discontent  of  the 
natives,  ib.  insurrection  in  Java  in 
1825,  73,  74.  their  relations  with 
Japan,  350.  their  humiliating  posi- 
tion in  Japan,  378.  value  of  their 
trade,  379. 

Dutch,  their  invention  of  pontoons, 
xcviii.  450. 

See  Holland. 

Duverney  (Paris,  the  contractor),  his 
relations  with  Voltaire  and  Beau- 
marchais,  civ.  458,  464. 

Duveyrier  (M.  Charles),  his  Lettres 
Politiques,  Ixxxiii.  455.  his  proposed 
reforms  not  constitutional,  456.  his 
account  of  the  jobbery  in  French 
government  places,  458.  complains 
of  the  want  of  fixed  principles  of 
government,  459,  461.  his  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  kinds  of  politics, 

460.  his  picture  of  parties  in  France, 

461.  his  account  of  the  French 
peerage,  462.  and  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  463.  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  de  ISTemours,  on  "  the  State 
and  Prospects  of  Aristocracy  in 
France,"  466,  467.  advocates  the 
creation  of  an  administrative  no- 
blesse, 468.  his  expedient  for  raising 
the  character  of  offices,  470.  urges 
the  extension  of  education,  471.  his 
foreign  politics,  472.  his  advocacy 
of  peace,  ib.  his  suggestions  on  the 
organisation  of  labour,  473. 

Dwarfs,  remarkable,  xcii.  26. 

Dyaks,  the,  of  Borneo,   Ixxxiv.    150. 

the  sea  Dyaks,  their  residence,  and 

employment,  152.     land   Dyaks,  ib. 

their  oppression  by  the  Malays,  153, 

154. 


Dyaks,  their  mode  of  conductrng  their 
piratical  expeditions,  xcvi.  79,  91. 

Dyce  (Rev.  Alexander),  his  remarks 
on  Knight's  and  Collier's  Shakspeare, 
Ixxxi.  341,  343. 

his  report  on  foreign  schools  of 


design,  Ixxxv.  454,  458.     appointed 
director  of  the  Government  school, 
ib.     his  views  on  the  union  of  me- 
chanical and  fine  art,  456,  457. 
his  edition  of  Beaumont   and 


Fletcher,  Ixxxvi.  42.  his  biographical 
memoir,  52,  58.  critical  excellence 
of  his  edition,  66. 

his  report  on  foreign  schools  of 


design,  xc.  481. 

his  letter  to  Prince  Albert  on 


the  National  Gallery,  xcvii.  418.  on 
the  causes  of  4ts  mismanagement, 
419. 

his  recommendation  in  regard 


to  the  management  of  the  National 
Gallery,  xcix.  548. 

• his  "FewNoteson  Shakespeare," 

ciii.  359.  character  of  his  criticisms 
on  the  text,  ib.  his  estimate  of  the 
corrections  discovered  by  Mr  Collier, 
380. 

Dyckvelt,  Dutch  envoy,  his  negotia- 
tions on  behalf  of  William  of 
Orange  with  English  statesmen, 
Ixxxii.  489. 

Dyer  (Thomas),  his  pamphlet  on  the 
choral  odes  of  ^Eschylus,  c.  92. 

Dyson    (Jeremiah),   character    of   by«^ 
Lord  Albemarle,  xcvi.  133.     his  fa- 
vour with  George  III.  134. 

Dzialynski  (Count),  his  edition  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
cviii.  198. 


E 


Earl  (G.  W.),  his  account  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Polynesia,  Ixxxiv.  166. 
his  account  of  Port  Essington,  170. 
and  of  the  prospects  of  North  Aus- 
tralia, 171.  his  account  of  the  mode 
of  procuring  and  preparing  trepang, 
172. 

Earth,  the,  its  spheroidal  form, 
Ixxxii.  26.  its  internal  temperature, 
27.  its  probable  internal  fluid  con- 
dition, 28.  changes  in  its  surface, 
ib.  °  ^^ 

figure  of  the,  Ixxxvii.  201.     its 

probable  internal  fluidity,  202.  mean 
temperature  of  the  surface,  203. 
magnetism  of,  204.      geological  de- 


scription of  its  crust,  210.     physical 
geography,  212. 
Earthquakes,  Ixxxvii.  208.    modulatory 
theory  of.  ib.,  209. 

remarkable  records  of,  cvi.  371. 


East,  the,  characteristics  of,  xcviii.  379. 
features  of  the  towns,  ib.  personal 
equality,  380.  position  of  slaves, 
381.  familiarity  between  officers 
and  privates,  ib.  want  of  indivi- 
duality, and  absence  of  change,  382. 
Mahometanism  and  reaction  against 
"Western  influence,  ib.  successive 
irruptions  of  nomad  races,  383. 
fatalism  and  want  of  energy,  ib. 
love  of  repose,  384.     the  three  lead- 
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ing  Mahometan  races,  ib.  patriar- 
chal feelinu  and  pride  of  race,  385. 
effects  of  climate,  ib.^  386.  the  origin 
of  Mahometanism,  388.  fall  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  ib.  state  of,  at  the 
time  of  the  rise  of  Mahometanism, 
389.     contrasted  with  the  West,  392, 

393.  decay  of  Mahometanism,  393, 

394.  animosity  of  races,  394.  power 
of  the  great  families,  395.  position 
of  the  Eastern  Christians,  396. 
French  protectorate  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  ib.,  397.  the  Greek  Church 
under  Russian  protection,  397.  in- 
creased intercourse  with  Europeans, 
398.  which  is  the  effect  of  necessity, 
not  of  attachment,  403.  links  of 
union  between  the  East  and  West, 
ib.  commerce  between  Turkey  and 
Hungary,  404.  prospects  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  405. 

Easter,  controversy  concerning  the  time 
of  its  celebration,  cv.  455. 

Easter  Ross,  scenery  of,  cviii.  30. 

Eastern  Church,  the,  unchanging  char- 
acter of,  cvii.  322,  323.  creeds  and 
formularies  adopted  from,  by  the 
Western  Churches,  323.  sympathy 
of  the  English  High  Church  party 
with,  324.  its  comprehensiveness, 
327.  its  origin  identical  with  that 
of  the  Greek  empire,  328,  329.  its 
relations   with    the    Sclavonic   race, 

330.  processes  which  led  to  its  for- 
mation, ib.  speculative  character  of 
its  heresies  and  controversies,  ib. 
Nestorianism    and     Monophysitism, 

331.  disputes  between  Nestorius 
and  Cyril,  333.  relations  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  335. 
separation  between  the  orthodox 
church  and  Latin  Christendom,  ib. 
division  of  the  church  into  Patri- 
archates, 336.  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, 337.     the    Papal   controversy, 

338.  respectful  treatment  of  the 
Greek  Church  by  the  early  Crusaders, 

339.  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  ib. 
attempted  union  during  the  weakness 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  340.  gradual 
development  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
ib.  diffusion  of  Eastern  Christianity, 
341.  translation  of  her  ritual  into 
the  vulgar  tongue,  ib.  embraces 
those  nations  which  derived  their 
civilisation  from  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, 342.  becomes  the  national 
church  of  Russia,  343.  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  345. 
relations  of  the  temporal  and  spiri- 


tual power  in  the  Byzantine  empire, 
347.  position  of  the  church  under 
the  Turks,  348.  consequences  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom, 349.  declaration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Hellenic  Church, 
350.  its  recognition  by  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  351.  present 
condition  of  the  Church  of  the  Greek 
nation,  352.  relations  between  the 
Eastern  Church  and  the  Western 
Protestants,  353.  creed  authorised 
by  the  council  of  Bethlehem  or 
Jerusalem  in  1672,  355.  points  of 
union  with  the  "  Anglican  "  party  in 
the  English  Church,  357. 

East    India  Company,  renewal   of  its 
charter  in  1833,  Ixxxiii.  264. 

abolition  of  its  monopoly,  xcv. 

113.     the  Charter  Act  of  1833,  ib. 

its  distribution  of  patronage, 

xcviii.  582,  583. 

original   constitution   of,    cvii. 


574. 


question  of  the  renewal  of  its 

charter  in  1813,  cix.  161. 
Eastlake   (Sir    Charles,  b.    1793), 


his 


"  materials  for  a  history  of  oil  paint- 
ing," Ixxxvi.  188.  his  eminent  quali- 
fications for  the  task,  ib.  extract 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  oil  in 
works  of  art,  190.  extracts,  194, 
195.  his  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  improvements  introduced  by  the 
Van  Eycks,  203.  his  account  of  the 
methods  practised  by  Rubens,  205. 
attacks  on  him  as  keeper  of  the 
National  Gallery,  207.  his  complete 
justification,  208.  his  valuable  ser- 
vices, 214. 

his  pamphlet  on  the  National 

Gallery,  xcvii.  417. 

his  evidence  on  the  management 


of  the  National  Gallery,  xcix.  529, 
530,  536.  his  recommendations  to 
the  trustees  in  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  pictures,  541.  his  share  in  the 
purchase  of  the  spurious  Holbein  in 
1845,  542.  on  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  conducting  the  purchase 
of  pictures  for  the  nation,  548.  his 
suggestions,  549. 

Eble  (General),  his  bridge  over  the 
Beresina,  xcviii.  478. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the, xcvii. 
174,  and  note. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Ixxxi.  15.  based 
on  royal  prerogative,  548. 

Ecclesiastical  economy  ;  ignorance  on 
the  subject,  xcix.  94.    the  revenues  of 
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the  church,  95,  and  note,     number  of 
the  clergy,  ih.     increasing  number  of 
benefices   and   clergymen,    96.     de- 
crease of  average  income,  ih.  revenues 
of  bishops  and  chapters,  97.     church 
rates,   ih.     object  of  legislation   on 
church  subjects,  98.    erroneous  views 
in  regard  to  the  wealth  of  the  church, 
99.    "drawbacks  on  clerical  incomes, 
100, 101.     small  livings  and  curacies, 
101.   alleged  wealth  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church,   102.     The  prizes  of 
the  church  compared  with  those  of 
the  bar,  ih.     objectionable   disposal 
of  preferment  in  former  times,  103. 
the  allegation  that  the  existence  of 
high  offices  in  the  church  encourages 
worldliness,  ih.     the  majority  of  the 
clergy  not  influenced  by  the  desire 
of    high   office,    104,    105.     private 
means  of  the  clergy,  105,  106.     mo- 
tives which  induce  men  to  enter  the 
church,    106,    107.     sketch  of   four 
classes  of  clerical  adventurers,  108. 
the  Safe  Man^  109.     his  career,  110. 
bad  effects  which  would  follow  the 
abolition  of  cathedral  dignities,  111. 
increase  of  influence  of  the  English 
clergy  in  the  last  hundred  years,  112. 
false  views  on  the  position  of  curates, 
113.     the  promotion  of  curates  to 
benefices,  114.     disinterestedness  of 
the  clergy,  115.     their  quiet  submis- 
sion to  the  effects  of  the  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act  and  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  ih.     alleged  instances  of 
avarice  on  the  part  of  bishops,  116. 
reforms  needed,  117.     Lord  Bland- 
ford's  bill,  ih.     the,  plan  of  '  Estates' 
Commissioners',   ih.      reconstitution 
of  Convocation,  ih.     need  of  educa- 
tion of  the  poorer  clergy,  118.     in- 
creasing   numbers    of   nonacademic 
clergy,    ih.      clerical    education    at 
Durham  and  Lampeter ;  private  col- 
leges,   119.      exorbitant    ordination 
fees,  ih.     fees  of  solicitors  connected 
with  Queen  Anne's  bounty  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  120.     the 
commissions  on  cathedrals  and  on  the 
subdivision  of  large  parishes,  ih.   pro- 
posed endowment  of  new  districts  by 
the   sale  of  the  Lord   Chancellor 
advovvsons,  ih.     anomalous   state  of 
the  law  on  presentations,  121.     real 
and  technical  simony,  122.     the  pur- 
chase of  advowsons  and  presentations, 
ih.  123.     the  s^le  of  vacant  livings 
should  be  legalised,  124.     advantages 
of  private  patronage,  125.     reforms 


suggested,  126.  the  alienation  of 
church  property  in  Ireland,  ih.  the 
question  of  church  rates,  127.  threat- 
ened coalition  of  dissenters  with 
landlords,  ih.  tithes  falsely  alleged 
to  be  a  burden  on  agriculture,  128. 
Ecclesiastical  monarchies,  Ixxxi.  20. 
Ecclesiastic  Titles  Bill  (The),  xciv.  527, 

529. 
Echallens,  Institute  of  Protestant  dea- 
conesses at,  Ixxxvii.  439,  440. 
Echmiadzin,  pilgrimages  to,  cii.  539, 
Eckel  (Joseph  Hilary,  1736-1798),  his 
"  Doctrina    Nummorum  Veterum," 
civ.  188,  189. 
Eckmuhl  (Prince  of).     See  Davoust. 
Eclair  (H.M.S.),  African  epidemic  on 
board,  xcviii.  208-210.     alleged  con- 
tagion communiotited  to  the  island  of 
^  Boa  Vista,  210,  211. 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  the,  civ.  302. 
Edda,  The  older  ;  an  authentic  record 
of  Scandinavian  mythology,  Ixxxii. 
286.     its  merits,  290. 
Edelsheim(Colonel),his  brilliant  cavalry 
charge  at  the  battle  of  Magenta,  ex. 
474.     at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  490. 
Eden  (Mr),  British  negotiator  at  Paris 
in  1786,  c.  214.     concession  made  by 
him  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
ih. 
Edessa  (30°  8'  K,  38°  40'  E.),  school 
of  Syriac  literature  at,  cv.  436.  Syriac 
manuscripts  at,  ih. 
Edgeworth    (Maria,    1766-1849),   her 
"Murad  the  Unlucky,"  ciii.  216. 

her  "Frank,"  cvii.  193. 

Edinburgh  (55°  57'  N.,  3°  11' W.), 
agricultural  professorship  at,  Ixxxi. 
123.  medical  school  of,  its  eminence, 
239.  medical  practice  in,  249.  uni- 
versity and  royal  colleges,  251, 
254. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  at, 

254.  the  College  of  Surgeons,  '155. 
its  services  and  popularity,  256.  the 
university,  its  course  of  medical 
education,  257.  religious  tests  not 
enforced  in  the  university,  476. 

literary  society  at,  Ixxxv.  28. 

the  wynds  of,  525.  ragged  schools 
at,  531. 

united  industrial  training  schools 

at,  xcii.  503. 

High  School  of,  xcvi.  279,  note. 

construction  of  galleries  of  art 


at,  xcvii.  416. 

literary  society  at,  in  1797,  cii. 


242. 


literary  society  at,  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  cv. 
222,  223. 

Edinburgh,  Medical  School  at,  cvii.  110, 
111.  proposed  objects  of  the  univer- 
sity, 113,  114. 

proportion  of  males  and  females 

above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of 
domestic  servants,  cix.  306. 

Edinburgh  Review  (of  Oct.  1823)  de- 
fended against  Mr  Twiss,  Ixxxi.  177, 
178. 

controversy  with  Lord  King  on 

foreign  exchanges,  Ixxxiv.  330-332. 
its  early  advocacy  of  mitigations 


in  the  laws  of  war,  c.  194. 

its   services    to    literature    in 


raising  the  rate  of  remuneration  to 
contributors,  cii.  241.  its  first  esta- 
blishment, 244.  sensation  created 
by  it,  245.  the  first  number,  246. 
position  of  the  early  contributors,  ih. 
effects  of,  on  Scottish  society, 


cv.  219. 

language  of  (in  1814),  respect- 


ing the  fall  of  Napoleon,  cix.  178, 
179.  undertaking  in  anticipation  of, 
in  1755,  371. 

Edleston  (J.),  his  contribution  to  a 
more  complete  acquaintance  with  the 
works  and  life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
ciii.  500.  edits  the  correspondenco 
between  Newton  and  Cotes  respect- 
ing the  second  edition  of  the  "  Prin- 
cipia,"  517. 

Edmonds  (Mr  Charles), edits  the  poetry 
of  the  Anti- Jacobin,  cviii.  111. 

Education  for  the  poor,  narrow  prin- 
ciples of,  Ixxxi.  510.  its  success  in 
Scotland,  511. 

of  the  labourinjj  class,  benefits 


to  be  expected  from,  Ixxxv.  173. 

importance  of,  as  a  preventive 


of  crime,  .Ixxxvi.  215,  220. 

as  a  preventive  of  crime,  Ixxxvi. 

521.  moral  influence  of,  523.  tends 
to  make  good  citizens,  524,  525. 
question  of  the  right  of  government 
to  interfere  therein,  526.  distinction 
between  religious  and  secular  educa- 
tion, 527.  consequences  of  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  interference,  528,  529. 
compulsory  education  not  expedient 
in  our  country,  530.  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  religious  difierences,  531. 
objections  alleged  to  secular  educa- 
tion, 532.  voluntai'y  system  of,  536. 
system  of  grants  in  aid,  537.  volun- 
tary efforts,  538.  quantity  and  dis- 
tribution of  school  accommodation, 
539.    minutes  of  council  on,  541. 


evils  of  the  disputes  on  education,  ib. 
vital  importance  of  the  subject,  542. 
Education,  necessity  of,  in  order  to  re- 
store the  relations  of  classes,  xcii.  95. 
its  importance  as  apreventive  of  crime, 
100.  general  concurrence  as  to  its 
necessity,  102.  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing it  into  practice,  ib.  religious 
differences,  103.  measures  of  Go- 
vernment for  the  advancement  of 
education,  104.  school  building,  ib. 
training  schools,  f&.  grants  in' aug- 
mentation' of  teachers'  salaries,  ib. 
apprentices,  105.  supply  of  books 
and  apparatus,  ib.  annual  inspection, 
1 06.  improved  quality  of  instruction, 
ib.  the  training  schools,  107.  im- 
portance of  raising  the  standard  of 
schoolmasters,  108.  conditions  at- 
tached to  Government  grants,  109. 
satisfactory  working  of  the  system, 
110.  the  management  clauses.  111. 
unfair  agitation  against  them,  112, 
113.  provisions  contained  in  tiiem, 
115,  116.  objections  raised  by  a 
party  in  the  Church  to  lay  interfer- 
ence, 117.  unreasonable  claims,  118, 
119.  inability  of  the  Church  to  edu- 
cate the  people,  120,  121.  proposals 
for  school  rates,  123.  case  of  un- 
baptized  children,  124.  faulty  mode 
of  religious  teaching,  125-127.  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes 
secular,  127, 128.  true  religious  edu- 
cation, 128.  importance  of  teaching 
children  to  apply  what  they  learn, 
129.  truthfulness,  ib.  advantages  of 
industrial  schools,  130.  Mr  Dawes' 
village  school,  131,  132.  number  of' 
children   not   attending  any  school,. 

133.  short    period    of   attendance,. 

134.  the  effect  of  want  of  education 
on  crime  and  pauperism,  ib.  various- 
views  on  national  education,  135, 
136.  voluntary  and  compulsory,  355, 
356. 

national,  in  Great  Britain,  xcv. 


107.  Parliamentary  aid  to,  108.  in 
Ireland,  109.  grounds  on  which  all 
parties  are  agreed,  321.  controversy 
between  the  Lancaster  National 
School  and  the  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  Associations,  ib.,  322.  the  Irish 
system  inapplicable  to  England,  323.. 
Mr  A.  Baring  and  the  Rev  G.  R. 
Gleig,  324.  the  Royal  :Military 
Asylum  at  Chelsea,  325-327.  edu- 
cation in  the  army,  328.  benefits, 
derived  therefrom,  ib.  evidence  of 
Mr  Fox  Maule,  ib ,  329.    testimony 
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of  commantling  officers,  329,  330. 
mode  in  wlueli  religious  instruction 
is  conveyed  in  llie  military  schools, 
332.  school-books  and  hours  of 
attendance,  333,  hours  for  adults, 
ib.  payments,  ib.  success  of  the 
scheme,  334.  religious  cultivation 
necessary,  ib.  which  must  be  such 
as  to  comprehend  all  denominations 
of  Christians,  33G.  the  Government 
must  deal  impartially  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  337.  opposition  of  the 
clergy  to  a  comprehensive  system  of 
religious  education,  338.  allegation 
of  apostolical  authority,  339.  educa- 
tion disconnected  from  the  Church  at 
the  Reformation,  340.  establishment 
of  the  National  Society,  and  rise  of 
sectarian  education,  341.  church 
schools,  ib.  church  training  institu- 
tions, 345.  their  various  systems, 
346.  failure  of  the'Church  to  edu- 
cate the  people,  ib.  Government 
grants,  ib.  insufficiency  of  voluntary 
support,  347.  plan  of  the  National 
Association,  ib.  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  scheme,  ib.  comparative 
view  of  the  two  plans,  348-352. 
existing  local  endowments,  353.  sug- 
gestions for  a  general  system,  ib. 
356.  the  schools  to  be  adapted  both 
to  farmers',  tradesmen's,  and  to  la- 
bourers' children,  355.  Government 
training  schools,  ib.  necessity  of  a 
general  measure,  356. 
Education,  acknowledged  importance  of, 
xcvii.  461.    supported  by  the  clergy, 

462.  a  preventive  of  juvenile  crime, 

463,  andof  pauperism,464.  as  a  matter 
of  economy,  ib.  importance  of  edu- 
cation to  the  discipline  of  the  navy, 
465.  to  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  country, 
ib.  connection  of  with  religion,  467. 
•early  endowed  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  468,  469,  and  7iote. 
the  establishment  of  the  Society  for 
ihe  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge, 470.  difficulty  arising  from 
the  connection  of  education  with 
religion,  ib.  471.  appointment  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
ib.  labours  and  services  of  the  com- 
mittee, 472.  project  of  a  Government 
normal  school  with  general  religious 
instruction,  473.  the  proposal  de- 
feated, ib.  plan  of  Government  in- 
spection, 474.  opposition  encountered 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  475. 
the  management  clauses,  476.  violent 


opposition  of  the  High  Church  party, 
ib.  477.  opposition  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Dissenters,  478.  the  principle 
of  State  assistance  to  schools,  479. 
controversy  respecting  the  teaching 
the  Catechism,  ib.  decision  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  480.  noble 
conduct  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy,  481.  concurrence  of  the 
liberal  Dissenters,  482.  argument 
urged  in  vol.  xci.  p.  119,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Revieu\  ib..,  483.  the 
advocates  of  merely  secular  educa- 
tion, ib.  progress  already  attained, 
484.  number  of  children  taught,  ib. 
Dr  Bell's  system  discredited,  485. 
training  schools,  486.  class  from 
which  the  students  are  taken,  ib. 
apprenticed  pupil  teachers,  487. 
Queen's  scholarships,  488.  tabular 
view  of  schools,  489.  number  of 
children  still  to  be  provided  for,  490. 
parishes  without  a  school,  ib..,  note. 
the  quality  of  instruction,  491. 
assistant  teachers,  ib.  proportion  of 
teachers  to  children,  492.  cost  of 
the  required  extensions,  ib.^  493.  the 
same  represented  in  a  tabular  form, 
494.  charitable  endowments,  495. 
large  number  of  small  charities,  ib. 
their  liability  to  abuse,  ib.  ineffi- 
ciency of  endowed  schools,  497.  the 
Education  Department  and  that  of 
public  charities  should  be  placed 
under  one  head,  ib.  sources  whence 
increased  funds  may  be  obtained, 
498.  the  children's  pence,  ib.  edu- 
cation must  not  be  given  to  those 
who  could  pay  for  it,  500.  should 
be  adapted  to  the  wants  and  desires 
of  the  poor,  501.  importance  of  the 
pence,  ib.  prospect  of  an  increased 
demand  for  good  education,  502. 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  volun- 
tary contributions, "5 03.  uncertainty 
and  inequality  of  the  voluntary 
system,  504.  parallel  case  .  of  the 
poor  law,  ib..,  505.  a  parochial  school 
rate  suggested,  506.  conditions  to 
be  annexed,  ib.  tendency  of  public 
opinion  to  a  comprehensive  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  507.  new 
Minute  of  Council,  508.  Act  autho- 
rising a  borough  rate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  in  boroughs,  509. 
Education,  national,  the  Government 
scheme  of  1853,  xcix.  158.  progress 
of  the  question,  159.  need  of  a 
measure  to  comprehend  all  classes, 
ib.    comparative  efficiency  of  upper, 
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middle,  and  lower  schools,  160. ! 
eflTorts  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
162.  the  minutes  of  1853,  ib.  the 
education  of  the  lowest  poor,  163. 
ragged  schools  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, 164.  neglect  of  the  education 
of  the  lowest  class  in  the  United 
States,  165-167.  compulsory  clause 
in  Lord  John  Russell's  bill,  1 68. 
clause  for  the  encouragement  of 
evening  schools,  ih.  middle  class 
education,  169.  defects  of  the  pre- 
sent schools  supported  by  farmers 
and  tradesmen,  ib.^  170.  Govern- 
ment superintendence  needed,  170. 
cathedral  schools  should  be  made 
available  for  this  object,  171.  the 
middle  schools  to  be  connected  with 
the  old  grammar  schools,  172.  edu- 
cation of  the  higher  orders,  ib. 
reform  of  the  public  schools,  173. 
of  the  universities,  ib.  wealth  of  the 
colleges,  174.  inadequate  results, 
175.  close  fellowships,  176.  the 
statutes  can  only  be  altered  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  178.  cases  of  par- 
ticular colleges,  t&.,  182.  reforms 
required  in  the  university  constitu- 
tion, 183.  university  extension,  186- 
abolition   of  the  college   monopoly, 

187.  plan  of  allowing  undergra- 
duates to  reside  in  private  houses,  ib. 

188.  effect  which  university  exten- 
sion would  have  on  national  educa- 
tion, 189.  the  reorganisation  of  the 
professional  body,  ib.  unsatisfactory 
suggestions  from  the  universities, 
190.  proposed  professorship  of  Chi- 
nese at  Oxford,  191.  high  class 
of  professors  to  be  secured,  ib.^  192. 
unfounded  apprehensions  in  regard 
to  a  revival  of  the  professoriate,  192. 
counteraction  of  the  influence  of 
foreign  writers,  ?&.,  193.  sub-pro- 
fessors or  lecturers,  193.  the  present 
system  of  theological  professorships, 
194.  need  of  a'high  class  of  theo- 
logical instruction,  ??,,  195,  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, 195. 

Education,  facts  in  connection  with, 
ascertained  by  the  census  of  1851, 
cii.377.     See  Census. 

Plato's    observations    on,    civ. 


246. 


principles  of,  cvii.  100,  101. 


Edward  I.  (1272-1307),  his  prosecution 
of  his  judges  for  corruption,  Ixxxiii. 
290.  his  regard  for  Chancellor 
Burnel,  294. 


Edward  III.  (1312-1377),  chancellors 
in  his  reign,  Ixxxiii.  283,  301. 

his  financial  measures,  Ixxxv. 


430,  431.  penalties  on  exportation, 
432.  laws  respecting  foreign  coin,  435. 
-his  statute  directing   pleadings 


to  be  conducted  in  English,  xcii.  309, 
note,  310. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  (1330-1376), 
takes  up  the  cause  of  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  xcii.  164.  invades  Castile, 
165.  gains  the  battle  of  Najera,  ib. 
becomes  disgusted  with  Pedro,  166. 
leaves  Spain,  167. 

Edward  VI.  (1537-1553),_  desire  for 
law  reform  expressed  in  his  "  He- 
mains,"  Ixxxv.  477. 

revision   of  the  liturgy  in   his 


reign,  xcv.  472. 

church       system      established 


under,  ci.  221,  222. 
Edwardes     (Major    Sir    Herbert,    b. 

1819),  his  services  in  the  second  Sikh 

war,  cix.  548. 
Edwards     (Bryan,     1743-1800),      his 

"  History  of  the  West  Indies,"  Ixxxiv. 

240. 
on  the  principle  of  colonization, 

xciii.  479,  note. 
Edwards   (Jonathan,    1703-1758),   his 

work  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will," 

Ixxxiv.  31. 

his   "  Freedom   of  the    Will," 


xcix.  443,  453. 

Egerton  (Lord  Francis),  his  editions  of 
Shakspeare,  and  of  various  rare  plays, 
&c.  Ixxxi.  330. 

Egremont  (George,  Earl  of,  1751-1837), 
his  account  of  the  system  of  gaming 
in  which  Fox  was  involved,  xcix. 
6,  note^  7,  note. 

his  patronage  of  Turner,  ciii. 

538. 

Egypt  (27°  0'  N.,  30''  0'  E.),  early 
civilization  in,  Ixxxiii.  390.  predo- 
minance of  the  theocratic  element,  ib. 
exDortation  of  corn   to  Rome, 


Ixxxiii.  366.  jealous  national  feel- 
ings, 391.  advance  in  civilization  to 
a  certain  point,  392.  distinctness  of 
race  in  the  people,  and  their  phy- 
sical features,  393.  their  language 
and  writings,  394.  their  perversion 
of  their  ancient  history,  395.  autho- 
rities for  the  early  history,  396. 
difiiculties  of  the  chronology,  397. 
recent  investigations,  398.  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  the  early  dynas- 
ties, ib.  Chevalier  Bunsen's  eluci- 
dations of  the  early  history,  399.  the 
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hieroglyphics,  400.  their  doubtful 
interpretation,  402.  classification  of 
authorities,  403.  table  of  dynasties 
from  Africanus,  404.  explanation 
of  the  length  assigned  to  the  dynas- 
ties in  the  tables,  406-408.  compa- 
rison of  the  inscriptions,  409,  410. 
comparison  of  the  lists  of  Manetho 
and  Eratosthenes,  414-418.  the 
pyramids,  418.  obscurity  of  the 
period  from  the  13th  to  the  17th 
dynasty,  426.  ' 

Egypt,  the  occupation  of,  recommended 
to  Louis  XIV.  by  Leibnitz,  Ixxxiv. 
47,  note. 

ancients'  marvellous  ideas  con- 
cerning, Ixxxv.  353.  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  influence  of  the  Egyptians 
on  Greek  philosophy,  355.  their  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  356.  had  no 
science  of  mathematics,  357.  simpli- 
city of  their  philosophy,  ib.  the 
mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  358. 

-• importance     of    its     position, 

Ixxxviii.  33.  three  periods  of  its 
ancient  history,  35.  extreme  anti- 
quity of  its  civilisation,  36.  physical 
capabilities  of  the  country,  37.  the 
institution  of  castes,  38.  growth  of 
towns,  39.  races  of  the  ancient  popu- 
lation, 40.  Greek  settlements,  ih. 
reorganization  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  41.  the  administration  of 
Ptolemy  Lagos,  42.  beauty  of  the 
climate,  46.  spread  of  Christianity, 
57.     Miss  Martineau's  travels  in,  62. 

the  French  expedition  to,  xci. 

205. 

political  importance  of,  as  being 

the  route  to  India,  c.  297. 

the  use  of  coin  introduced  into 


by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  civ. 

167.    monuments  and  history  of,  363, 

364. 
relations  of  its  history  to   its 

geography,  cvi.  379. 
the    independent     church     of, 

cvii.  334. 
Egyptian    architecture,  expression  in, 

xciv.  372, 373.     the  pyramidal  form, 

374.     character  of  the  columns  and 

ornaments,  375. 
Egyptian  language,  its  Asiatic  origin, 

Ixxxviii.  475. 
Egyptians,  their  pottery,  cviii.  381. 
Ehrenberg,  numerous  species  of  insects 

discovered  by  him,  cix.  238. 
Elcho  (Lord),  his  motion  for  inquiry  on 
.    the  National  Gallery,  xcix.  526. 
Eldon  (John  Scott,  Earl  of,  1751-1838), 


his  long-continued  power  and  its 
consequences,  Ixxxi.  26. 
Eldon  (Earl  of),  life  of,  by  Horace  Twiss, 
materials  and  treatment,  Ixxxi.  132. 
his  parentage  and  early  education, 
135.  at  Oxford,  136.  his  prize 
essay,  ih.  his  character  at  school  and 
college,  137.  his  natural  indolence, 
ib.  his  marriage,  139.  adopts  the 
bar  as  his  profession  from  necessity, 
ib.  his  over  exertions,  141.  his  mode 
of  study,  142.  his  self-education, 
143.  his  discouraging  outset,  144. 
leaves  the  King's  Bench  for  the 
Chancery  bar,  ih.  his  first  great  cause 
"Ackroyd  v.  Smithson,"  145.  his 
purpose  to  leave  London,  146.  the 
Clitheroe  election  case,  ib.  on  the 
Northern  circuit,  147.  anecdote 
of,  in  "Fermor  v.  Sanstern,"  ih. 
successful  joke  at  the  Cumberland 
assizes,  "  Hobson's  choice,"  148. 
"  breaking  the  ten  commandments," 
ih.  gains  the  cause  "Adair  v.  Swin- 
burne," 149.  his  advice  for  young 
lawyers,  161.  made  king's  counsel, 
162.  king's  counsellors  appointed 
by  him,  163.  elected  MP.  for 
Weobly,  164.  his  speech  against 
Fox's  India  bill,  166.  knighted 
and  made  solicitor-general,  167. 
attorney-general,  169.  prosecutes 
Hardy,  Home  Tooke  and  Thelwall, 
ih.  his  conduct  on  the  trials,  anec- 
dotes, 170.  appointed  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  raised  to 
the  peerage,  171.  his  income  at  the 
bar,  172.  his  enjoyment  of  his  work 
in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  173. 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  ih.  affec- 
tion of  George  III.  and  IV.  for  him, 
1 74.  his  long  tenure  of  the  Great  Seal, 
ih.  his  single  deficiency  as  a  judge, 
want  of  decision,  175.  anecdote 
preserved  by  Pomilly,  ih.  admitted 
defects  in  the  wording  of  his  judg- 
ments, 178.  obstructed  law  re- 
forms, 179.  his  character  raised  by 
Mr  Twiss's  biography,  ih.  estimate 
of  his  statesmanship,  180.  had  no 
claim  to  be  called  a  great  man,  ib.^ 
his     confused     draftsmanship, 


Ixxxiv.  121.     his  narrowmindedness 
and  mischievous  policy,  318. 
his    obstructions    to    law    re- 


form, Ixxxv.  488. 

his  character  congenial  to  that 


of  George  HI.,  Ixxxvl.  87.  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor,  90.  his  tenacity  of 
office,  103. 
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356. 

jurisdiction  of    the   House    of 

Peers  in  appeal  cases  under  bim,  civ. 
221,  222. 

anecdote  of  Boswell  related  by 


him,  cv.  475. 

acts  as  adviser  of  the  Princess 

of  Wales,    cix.    167,  and   note,     his 
opinion  of  her  conduct,  161,  note. 
Election,  indirect,  system  of,  xci.  544. 
Election,  the,  of  1852,  results  of,  xcvi. 
537. 

the,     of    1857,     its     general, 

results,  cv.  571.  defeats  of  the 
Manchester  party,  z&.,  and  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  followers,  572.  members 
ofLordDerby'sgovernmentexcluded, 
573.  result  of  the  county  elections, 
ih.  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  rural 
constituencies,  574.  probable  minis- 
terial gain,  575.  large  proportion  of 
new  members,  ih. 
Electors  (French,  1846),  their  numbers 

and  corruption,  Ixxxiii.  457,  458. 
Electric  telegraph,  its  adaptability  to 
the     measurement     of    the     earth, 
Ixxxvii.  415. 

essential  parts  and  principle  of, 

xc.449.  the  returning  wire,  451.  two- 
fold force  of  electricity,  452,  453. 
molecular  hypothesis,  454-456.  velo- 
city of  electricity  along  a  wire,  459. 
mode  of  producing  signals,  460. 
magnetic  signals,  i&.,  461.  mode  of 
varying  the  signals,  462.  specimen  of 
a'^telegraph  alphabet,  463.  the  electric 
bell,  464.  mode  by  which  the  index 
points  to  the  letters  on  an  alphabetical 
dial,  465.  mode  of  signals  by  chemi- 
cal decomposition,  zZ>.  466.  the  place 
of  the  return  wire  supplied  by  the 
earth  or  water,  466, 467.  the  marine 
telegraph,  467.  project  of  using 
water  for  the  conductor,  468.  inter- 
ruptions to  the  working  of  telegraphs 
from  moisture,  and  lightning,  468, 
469.  modes  of  protection  against 
lightning,  469.  effects  of  atmospheric 
electricity,  470,  and  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  in  tunnels,  471.  rapid 
extension  of  electric  telegraphs,  472. 
Electricity,  connection  of,  with  terres- 
trial magnetism,  Ixxxvii.  206. 

■ recent  discoveries  in,  xc.  435. 

its  nature  not  understood,  443.  as- 
sumed to  be  a  substance,  444.  posi- 
tive and  negative  electricity,  445,  | 


Eldon  (Earl  of),  secret  of  his  power  in  I     452.     electricity  of   tension  and  of 
the  cabinet,  xci.  541.  |      quantity,  445-447. 

appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  ciii.  Electricity,  a  new   element   of  power 

in  the  hands  of  man,  cv.  385. 

^  theory  of,  cvi.  28.     connection 

of,  with  the  atomic  system,  29.  the 
process  of,  induction  30.  presence 
of,  in  chemical  changes,  32.  static 
and  dynamic  electricity,  33.  elec- 
trical transmission,  35.  the  electric 
telegraph,  36.  speed  of  electricity, 
37.  conflicting  results  of  experi- 
ments, 38.  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferences by  Professor  Faraday,  39. 
experiments  of  Mr  Whitehouse 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph, 40-44.  waves  of  electricity, 
44.  electricity  derived  from  chemical 
decomposition,  45.  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity required  to  decompose  a  drop 
of  water,  ib.  electric  phenomena, 
46.  electric  light,  47.  remarkable 
instances  of  the  action  of  electricity, 
48.  appearance  of  the  electric  dis- 
cbarge, 49.  length  of  a  flash  of 
lightning,  ib.  brillitincy  of  the  electric 
light,  50.  relations  of  electricity  with 
*'  ozone,"  ib.  effect  of  electric  cur- 
rents on  the  magnetic  needle,  51. 
principle  of  the  electro-telegraphic 
signal  code,  52.  iron  magnetised 
by  electricity,  ib.  close  connection 
between  magnetism  and  electricity, 

53.       electricity     of   the    heavenly 

bodies,  62. 

solar,  cviii.   93.      the  science 


in  its  infancy,  95. 

probable   relation    of,    to    the 

vital  functions,  cix.  234,  262,  263. 

Eleusis  (38°  1'  N.,  23°  32'  E.),  coinage 
of,  civ.  168. 

Elgin  (Thomas  Bruce,  Earl  of,  1771- 
1841),  his  relations  with  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society,  cv.  504. 

Elgin  (Lord,  b.  1811),  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Canada,  xcviii.  84.  his 
management  of  the  representative 
government,  85. 

his  mission  to  China,  cv.  550. 

president  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versity Reform  Association,  cvii. 
92. 

Elgin  marbles,  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, xcviii.  532. 

Eliot  (George),  his  Adam  Bede,  ex. 
224-240.  See  Adain  Bede,  his 
"  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,"  241.  his 
descriptions  of  scenery,  ih.  of  children, 
ib.  his  theory  of  inherited  looks, 
242. 
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Eli?,  coinage  of,  civ.  168. 

Elizabeth  (Queen,'  1533-1603),  parlia- 
mentary j^overnmcnt  of  the  church 
in  her  reign,  Ixxxi.  546,  547,  note,  her 
assertion  of  superiority  over  the 
church,  549,  550. 

her  denial  of  the  Spanish  claim 

to  the  Indies,  Ixxxii.  249. 

her   words    to   Francis  Bacon 

when  a  child,  Ixxxiii.  31 1.  chivalrous 
character  of  English  gentlemen  in 
her  reign,  342. 

question   as  to  the  degree  of 


sellers  with  the  Presbyterian  party, 
248.  height  of  her  power  and  popu- 
larity in  1587,  249,  250.  her  death, 
251.  her  treaty  with  Ivan  IV.  of 
Kussia,  512. 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  her  projected  mar- 
riage with  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  cv.  G. 
her  relations  with  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, 7.  her  position,  32.  her 
firmness,  ih.  importance  of  her 
policy  to  Protestantism,  33. 

state  of  Ireland  imder,cviii.489. 


liberty  enjoyed  in  her  reign,  Ixxxv. 
44,  45.  letter  from  her  to  Lady 
KnoUys,  409.  financial  distress  and 
apprehensions  during  her  reign,  444. 
her   guilt    in    reirard    to    the 


death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Ixxxix. 
442. 

her  desire  for  comprehension 


Elizabeth  (Queen  of  Bohemia,  1596- 

1652),  xcvi.  438. 
EUenborough    (Edward    Law,    Lord, 

1748-1818),  his  rise  at  the  bar,  Ixxxi. 

154. 

his  judgment  in   Sir  Francis 


Burdett's  case,  Ixxxiii,  23. 
his  motion  for  an  address  to  the 


in  establishing  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  xcii.  267. 

her    predilections    for     choir 

music,  xcv.  130.  which  are  regarded 
by  her  Protestant  subjects  as  signs  of 
a  leaning  to  Popery,  132.  general 
taste  for  music  during  her  reign,  ih. 
extract  from  the  Queen's  injunc- 
tions of  1559,  133.  translation  of 
the  Psalms  by  Hopkins  and  Stern 
hold,  ih.  her  love  of  Popish  usages, 
134. 

her    persecution    of  William 


Seymour    and    the    Lady   Arabella 
Stuart,  xcvi.  190. 

her  character,  as  shown  in  her 


letters  to  the  Earls  of  Essex,  xcviii 
134.  her  avarice,  ih.  her  bargain 
with  the  first  Earl  on  sending  him  to 
suppress  disturbances  in  Ulster,  135. 
shows  favour  to  the  second  Earl  of 
Essex,  140.  reprimands  liim  ibr  his 
conduct  in  going  to  Portugal,  141. 
her  treatment  of  her  maids  of  honour, 
i6.,  142.  cabals  in  her  court,  146. 
her  displeasure  at  the  return  of  Essex 
from  Ireland,  152.  her  displeasure 
with  Bacon  for  his  advocacy  of  Essex, 
156.  her  character  as  shown  in  her 
treatment  of  Essex,  160.  her  me- 
lancholy on  her  death-bed  attri- 
buted to  the  execution  of  Essex, 
162. 

her  position  at  her  accession  to 

the  throne,  ci.  224.  her  church 
policy,  225.  views  of  the  difierent 
parties,  226.  her  Popish  observances, 
227.  her  dislike  of  preaching,  238, 
241.     sympathy  of  her  ablest  coun- 


Crown  respecting  the  Spanish  nego- 
tiations, Ixxxiv.  317.  his  intellectual 
greatness,  404. 

anecdote  of,  xcix.  553. 

anecdote  of,  civ.  101. 

his  jokes  against  Lord  Kenyon, 

cvi.  451.  ]-.ord  Campbell's  life  of, 
452.  practises  as  a  special  pleader, 
ih.  leading  counsel  for  the  defence 
of  Warren  Hastings,  ih.  appointed 
attorney-general,  453.  his  chief 
justiceship,  ih.  his  decisions,  ih.,454. 
his  opposition  to  reforms  in  the  penal 
law,  455.  his  efforts  to  convict  Leigh 
Hunt,  ih.  his  conduct  attacked  by 
Lord  Holland  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
ih.  his  treatment  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
ih.  his  defeat  on  the  trial  of  Hone, 
456.  his  demeanour  when  hooted  by 
the  mob,  457.  his  resignation  and 
death,  ih.  sayings  of  his  on  record, 
ih.^  458.  fortune  amassed  by  him, 
459.  deference  paid  him  by  the 
bar,  ih. 
his  charge  to  the  jury  in  Pel- 
tier's case,  cvii.  564. 

his  appointment  to  a  seat  in  the 

cabinet  under  Lord  Grenville,  cviii. 
301,  303. 
EUenborough  (Lord,  b.  1790),  his  letter 
to  the   Ameer   of  Bokhara,  Ixxxii. 
165. 
his  criticisms  on  the  Russian 


war,  cii.  275,  276,  281. 

recalled  from  India,  cvi.  341. 

his     expectation     of    surplus 

revenue  from  India,  cvii.  18.  on  the 
importance  of  increased  considera- 
tion for  the  natives  of  India,  34.  his 
opinion  of  the  danger  of  educating 
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the  natives  of  India,  40.    his  excel- 
lence as  a  debater,  446. 

Ellesmere  (Francis  Egerton,  Earl  of, 
1800-1857),  his  translation  of  "  Mili- 
tary Events  in  Italy,  1848,  1849," 
xci"ii.  508. 

Elliot  (Mr),  his  denial  of  the  practice 
of  torture  in  India,  ciii.  155. 

Elliotson  (Dr),  his  testimony  to  Mes- 
merism, xci.  519. 

Elliott  (Sir  Gilbert),  his  wise  advice  to 
Hume,  Ixxxv.  36. 

Elliott  (George).     See  Adam  Bede. 

Ellis  (George,  1745-1815)  on  the  com- 
position of  the  English  language, 
xcii.  304.  his  slighting  notice  of 
Rogers's  Jacqueline  in  the  Quarterly, 
civ.  90 

Ellis  (James  Leslie),  joint  editor  of 
Bacon's  works,  cvi.  290.  on  the 
tract  entitled  "Valerius  Terminus," 
297.  on  final  causes,  311,  note,  his 
prefaces  to  the  philosophical  works, 
312.  on  Bacon's  plan  for  a  complete 
collection  of  facts,  315,  316.  his  high 
qualifications  for  the  performance  of 
his  task,  318.  his  ill  health,  ih. 
instance  of  his  emendations  of  Ba- 
con's text,  319. 

Ellis  (Mr),  his  mission  to  Persia, 
Ixxxii.  137,  138. 

his  communications  respecting 

the  ambitious  designs  of  Persia,  cv. 
283. 

Elphinstone  (Lord),  his  governorship 
of  Madras,  xciv.  144. 

Elphinstone  (Mountstuart),  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  British  in  India,  xcvii.  187. 
on  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  188. 
on  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
native  governments,  194. 

college  established  in  his  honour 

.    by  the  native  Indians,  xcviii.  61. 

his    brilliant    services    in   the 


character  of,  xc.  225.     anecdote  of 
him,  ih.,  note. 

Emerson  (R.  W.),  his  lectures  at  Har- 
vard University,  Ixxxiv.  208.  speci- 
men of  his  mysticism,  ib. 

Erfiigration  to  the  United  States  and  to 
other  countries,  Ixxxlii.  551. 

proposals  for,  by  the  Irish  Poor 

Inquiry  Commissioners,  Ixxxiv.  282. 

its  great  extent  and  importance, 

Ixxxvl.  387,  388. 

cautions  to  be  observed  in  re- 


gard to,  Ixxxvii.  295,  297. 

systematic,   necessity  of,   xcii. 


Mahratta    war    of    1803,    cv.    411. 

appointed     governor    of    Bombay, 

417. 
Elster,   the   defeat    of    the    Emperor 

Henry  IV.  at  the  battle  of  the,  Ixxxi. 

321. 
Elsyng   (Henry),    clerk  to   the   Long 

Parliament,  Ixxxiv.  78. 
Ely  (52°  25'  N.,  0°  17'  E.),  ancient  oil 

painting  at,  Ixxxvi.  191. 
cathedral,    scene    in,   between 

Cromwell   and   the  Rev  Mr  Hitch, 

ciii.  39. 
Emancipation    act   (of  Roman  Catho- 
lics), ixxxi.  40. 
Emanuel  (Philibcrt,  Duke  of  Savoy), 


491.  its  value  as  a  resource  against 
over-population,  492.  considered  as 
a  riddance  of  diseased  population, 
493.  considered  as  a  benefit  to  the 
emigrants,  494.  its  limited  applica- 
tion, 498.  the  training  requisite  for, 
499.  the  cost  and  value  of  industrial 
training,  500.  benefits  of,  to  the 
surplus  population,  502.  furnishes 
to  the  unsuccessful  a  fresh  start  in 
the  world,  503. 

Sir  A.  Alison  upon,  xcvii.  285, 

true    causes    of,     ih.       returns     of 
emigration  from  Ireland,  285,  287. 
See  Colonization. 


"  Empire,"  meaning  of  the  word  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "nation,"  Ixxxiii. 
392.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  definition  of, 
518. 

Encke's  comet,  cii.  446. 

Encyclopasdists,  the,  ci.  98. 

Enfield  rifle,  the,  cix.  522. 

Engadine,  valley  of,  civ..  452. 

Enghien  (Due  de),  conduct  of  Napoleon 
to,  cii.  344. 

England,  pacific  character  of,  Ixxxi.  10. 
expensiveness  of  its  court,  14.  oflices 
created  for  the  sake  of  patronage,  15. 
primogeniture  in,  rare  as  a  principle 
of  inheritance,  and  discouraged  by 
the  most  absolute  kings,  16.  the 
sovereign  not  present  at  cabinet 
councils,  origin  and  consequences  of 
this  usage,  34.  agricultural  educa- 
tion in,  124.     yearly  tenancy,    128, 

129.  unfavourable  to  improvement, 

130.  incumbrances  on  the  land,  zZ*. 
entails,  ih.  low  state  of  medical 
education  in,  242.  great  advance 
in  surgery,  246.  apothecaries  in, 
249.  freedom  from  monopoly  of  edu- 
cation, 414.  attempt  to  introduce 
Roman  Catholic  feelings,  430.  dangers 
arising  from  church  troubles,  527. 
discomfiture  of  the  High  Church 
clergy    by    the  laity,    528.     ultra- 
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episcopalian  agitation,  531.  which 
has  been  the  curse  of  the  clergy  alone, 
583. 

England,  evidence  of  the  country  having 
been  formerly  covered  by  the  sea, 
Ixxxii.  28.  carboniferous  strata  in,  36. 
the  new  red  sandstone,  45.  tertiary 
system,  48.  causes  of  her  prosperity, 
208.  relative  numbers  of  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  previous  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  315.  unwillingness  in,  to  re- 
cognize history  as  a  science,  382,  383. 
origin  of  representative  institutions 
in,  416.  circumstances  of  the  con- 
quest, 417.  charters,  418.  her 
civilization  compared  with  that  of 
France,  419,  420.  study  of  German 
literature  in,  451.  state  of  after  the 
Kestoration,  481,  483.  treachery  of 
statesmen  under  William  III.,  492. 
poverty  of  literature,  493.  factions, 
497.  union  of,  with  Scotland, 
518. 

ignorance  concerning,  and  jea- 
lousy of,  in  continental  nations,  Ixxxiii. 

68.  importance  of  the  middle  class, 

69.  the  war  with  America  becomes 
unpopular,  1 88.  criminal  proceedings 
compared  with  those  of  Scotland,  202. 
want  of  a  public  prosecutor,  203. 
state  of  at  the  outbreak  of  tHe  French 
Revolution,  243.  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  249.  disturbances  in  1830, 
252.  her  foreign  policy,  254.  eminence 
of  the  legal  profession  in,  275.  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of 
justice,  277.  feuds  in  the  Royal 
family  during  the  middle  ages,  303. 
chivalrous  character  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  343.  the  first  complete 
census  in  1801,  358.  tendency  to 
social  equality,  453.  pretended  con- 
servative reformers,  455.  theory 
and  practice  not  combined,  in,  471. 

protectionism  of  the  mercan 


tile  interests  before  the  French  war, 
Ixxxiv.  236,  237.  general  adoption 
of  free-trade  principles,  240.  her 
system  of  colonial  protection,  ib. 
restrictions  upon  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  241.  timber  duties,  243.  duty 
on  Cape  wines,  244.  sugar,  245.  corn, 
■246.  various  productions,  248.  va- 
rious difierential  duties,  ih.  question 
as  to  the  general  policy  of  differential 
duties,  249.  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  possession  of  colonies, 
251.  impracticability  of  a  colonial 
customs  union,  253,  254.  injustice 
and  disadvantages  of  the  discrimi- 


nating duties,  255,  256-258.  their 
tendency  to  provoke  hostility,  260. 
capricious  discriminations,  263. 
checks  upon  the  increase  of  cottages, 
277.  impending  evils  under  the 
unamended  poor  law,  312.  commer- 
cial crisis  in  1810,  337,  339.  mythi- 
cal history  of,  355.  agricultural 
progress  in,  429,  430.  prospects  of 
future  progress,  431.  improvements 
still  required,  437,  438.  special 
hindrances  to  agricultural  progress, 
444-447.       uncertainty    of   tenure, 

444.  want  of  fixed  principle  of  pay- 
ment for  unexhausted  improvements, 

445,  church  lands  held  on  short 
leases,  446.  reserved  rights  over 
copyholds,  ih.  want  of  qualified 
agents,  447.  special  facilities,  447- 
450.  the  commutation  of  tithes,  447. 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  448. 
agricultural  colleges,  450.  the 
canal  system,  481.  their  monopoly 
and  negligence,  ih.  railways  not 
subject  to  State  control,  528. 

England,  local  taxation,  amount  of, 
Ixxxv.  104.  tabular  statement  of  poor- 
rates  and  county-rates  for  a  succession 
of  years,  106.  increase  of  county- 
rates,  107.  the  taxation  of  personal 
property  for  local  purposes  impracti- 
cable, 111,  112.  claim  of  to  territory 
in  North  America,  118.  absence  of 
any  system  of  colonization,  120.  cir- 
cumstances of,  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  125.  the  conquest  of  Canada 
led  to  the  loss  of  the  United  States, 
138.  high  rate  of  wages  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  167.  subsequent 
fluctuations  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  class,  168,  169.  their 
ancient  and  present  condition  com- 
pared, 170.  tendency  in  favour  of 
large  capitalists,  177.  Roman  Catho- 
licism in,  295.  at  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.,  398.  popularity  of  the 
return  to  Popery,  ih.  fate  of  the 
Protestants,  399.  foreign  Protestant 
refugees  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
401.      ancient  theories  of  trade  in, 

427.  the  balance  of  bargain  system, 

428.  the  wool  trade,  430.  regula- 
tions, 431.  measures  to  retain  money, 
law  relating  to  foreign  coin,  435.  the 
King's  exchanger,  ih.  employment 
of  strangers'  hosts,  436.  expedient 
to  prevent  money  from  being  carried 
out  of  the  country  by  pilgrims,  437. 
consequences  of  the  above  restric- 
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tions,  438.  causes  which  led  to  their 
abandonment,  439.  establishment  of 
merchant  adventurers,  ib.  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage  by  Henry  YIIL, 

442.  the   statutes   of  employments, 

443.  want  of  schools  of  design  in, 
452.  laws  of,  written  and  unwrit- 
ten, 476.  early  desire  for  law 
reform,  477.  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  law  reform,  485.  indifference  to 
continental  politics,  491.  feelings  on 
the  Due  de  Montpensier's  marriage, 
492.  relations  of  with  France  (1847), 
520.  unpopularity  of  political  eco- 
nomy, 522.  condition  of  the  poor, 
523.     the  great  towns,  524, 

England,  successes  and  disasters  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,lxxxvi. 
78.  rebellion  in  Ireland,  80.  volun- 
teers, ib.  war  spirit,  81.  successes 
in  India,  ib.  the  Duke  of  York's 
failure  in  Holland,  82.  distress  and 
anxiety,  83.  state  of  parties  (1801), 
92.  the  peace  of  Amiens,  94.  posi- 
tion of  parties,  97.  disputes  with 
France,  99.  enthusiasm  for  war, 
100.  distress  and  tumults  in  1812, 
113.  foreign  successes  and  domestic 
suffering,  114.  legitimate  designs  of 
the  agitators,  115.  mischievous  sys- 
tem of  repression,  116.  espionage, 
117.  yeomanry  attack  upon  a  public 
■  meeting  near  Manchester,  118.  liber- 
ality of  the  great  aristocratic  families, 
122.  persecution  of  the  Jews  in, 
148.  repeal  of  the  Jewish  natural- 
isation act,  151.  superior  antiquity 
of  oil-painting  in,  191,  192.  the 
destinies  of  the  country  greatly 
dependent  on  the  treatment  of  crimi- 
nals, 215.  increase  of  the  commercial 
marine,  281.  commercial  relations 
with  France,  283.  absence  of  go- 
vernment support  for  antiquarian 
researches,  324.    societies,  ib. 

confusion  of  parties  after  the 

year  1846,  Ixxxvii.  139.  .  state  of 
public  opinion  in  1848,  156.  foreign 
relations,  157.  colonial  affairs,  158. 
law  relbrm,  160.  poor-law  adminis- 
tration, 161.  fiictory  legislation,  162. 
sanitary  regulations,  ib.  internal 
communications,  163.  financial  and 
commercial  affairs,  164.  the  money 
market,  165.  relations  of  Church 
and  State,  ib.  national  education, 
166.  religious  tests,  zZ».  the  univer- 
sities, 167.  general  survey  of  affairs, 
1 69.  sacrifices  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  Irish  famine,  317. 


England,  deficiency  of  works  on  ancient 
history  in,  Ixxxviii.  35.  position  of 
literature  in,  219,  220.  slow  growth 
of  the  English  constitution,  370,  371. 
changes  peaceably  effected,  372. 
privileges  enjoyed  by  all  subjects, 
384.  agitation  in  1848,  385.  jea- 
lousy of*  government  interference, 
390.  evils  which  may  be  re- 
formed by  the  people  itself,  395. 
imprudent  marriages,  ib.  over- 
speculation,  397.  extravagance  in 
the  higher  classes,  399.  prosperity 
dependent  on  national  morality,  400, 
401.  gardening  in,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, 423.  the  Dutch  style  of  gar- 
dening, 424.  landscape  gardening 
425.  singular  political  condition  of, 
under  George  I.  and  IL,  494.  cor- 
ruption, 495.  decline  of  Jacobitism, 
ib.  state  of  parties  in  the  end  of 
George  II.'s  reign,  496.  general 
coarseness  and  immorality  during  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  512.  venality  of 
public  men,  513. 

England,  policy  of,  to  preserve  the  Euro- 
pean balance  against  France,  Ixxxix. 
118,  121.  the  country  weary  of  war 
after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  126.  the 
Whig  ministry  of  William  III.,  128. 
war  policy  of  the  Tories  under  Anne, 
129.  accession  of  a  Whig  ministry, 
136.  establishment  of  a  High  Church 
ministry,  ib.  policy  of  Bolingbroke, 
139.  negotiations  with  France  and 
faithlessness  of  the  allies,  140.  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  141.  the  inte- 
rests of  England  sacrificed  by  the 
unconditional  cession  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  142,  143.  neglect  of  an- 
cient English  annals,  152.  want 
of  a  historical  school,  154.  in  the 
Saxon  times,  157.  state  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
lioman  legions,  160.  the  Saxon 
conquest,  161.  previous  Saxon 
settlements,  ib.  changes  consequent 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans,  162. 
principle  of  Saxon  organisation,  163. 
isolated  townships,  164.  their  ten- 
dency to  amalgamation,  165.  names 
of  localities,  168.     parallel  between 

■  the  Saxon  shires  and  the  Latin  con- 
federation, 169.  privileges  of  the 
nobles  and  freemen,  171.  remain- 
ing traces  of  Anglo-Saxon  institu- 
tions, 182.  relations  of  landlord, 
tenant  and  labourer,  226.  English 
notions  misapplied  to  India  and  to 
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Ireland,  227.  position  of  the  labourer, 
229.  proportion  of  population  to 
cultivated  land,  254,  255.  extinc- 
tion of  yeoman  proprietors,  263. 
state  of  parties  in  1830,  272.  the 
general  election,  ib.  demand  for 
parliamentary  reform,  273.  incendiary 
lires,  274.  recent  additix)ns  to  our 
literature,  296.  Protestantism  in,  a 
political  feeling,  466.  want  of  sym- 
pathy in,  for  continental  liberty,  541. 
settled  political  ideas  in,  571.  ab- 
horrence of  the  use  of  revolutionary 
means,  573. 
England,  dramatic  taste  in,  compared 
with  that  of  France,  xc.  52, 57.  conti- 
nental influence  of,  90,  91.  foreign 
policy  under  Sir  R.  Walpole's  minis- 
try, 91.  coalition  of  parties  against 
AValpole,  96.  forced  into  war  with 
Spain,  ib.  guarantees  to  Prussia 
the  possession  of  Silesia,  98.  part  of, 
in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
104.  permanence  of  the  institutions 
of,  279.  neglect  of  schools  of  design 
in,  473,  474.  social  science  in,  as 
compared  with  the  social  character  of 
the  French,  502. 

the  interests  of,  identical  with 

those  of  Ireland  in  the  matter  of 
colonization,  xci.  57.  colonization 
the  especial  province  of  England,  61. 
relations  of  with  Turkey,  206.  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  in,  471.  farm- 
ing and  manufacturing,  472.  dispo- 
sition to  grumble,  474.  increase  of 
population  since  1815,480.  increase 
of  exports,  ib.  increase  of  capital 
stock  subject  to  legacy  duty,  481. 
increase  of  property  rateable  for 
income  tax,  ib.  foreign  investments, 
ib.  railroads,  482.  taxation  of, 
compared  with  that  of  France,  484. 
economy  of  the  government,  487. 
retrenchments  effected,  488.  com- 
parison of  income  and  expenditure, 
489.  diminishing  pressure  of  the 
national  debt,  ib.  military  expendi- 
ture compared  with  that  of  foreign 
countries,  490.  colonial  expenditure, 
"^      improved  condition  of  the  peo- 


ib. 


pie,  492.  the  dangerous  classes,  ib 
pauperism,  494,  495.  state  of  law 
and  opinion  in,  on  infidelity,  525. 
the  electoral  system  of,  secures  the 
representation  of  the  minority,  546. 
liability  to  bribery  and  intimidation, 
ib.    theoretic  fictions,  547. 

extinction    of   the    republican 

party  in,  xcii.  229.     unpopularity  of 


the    republic,   230,  231.     insurrec- 
tions against  the  house  of  Hanover, 
232.     state  of  public   feeling  while 
the  Pretender  was  at  Derby,  ib.    the 
lleformation  in,  267.      twofold  na- 
tional character,  269.      dealings   of 
statesmen  after  the  Revolution  witli 
the   court   of   the    Pretender,    233. 
indifference    of    the     country,    236. 
power   of  adaptation  in  the  consti- 
tution to  the  wants  of  the  times,  zZ>., 
237.    rarity  of  Celtic  names  of  places, 
295. 
England,  the  reigns  of   the  Stuarts  a 
critical  period  of  her  history,  xciii. 
103.     system  of  conveyancing,  105. 
instance  of  its  intricacy,  106.     effects 
of  the  difficulties  in  transferring  land, 
zi.,  107.     principle  of  judge's  inter- 
pretation,  111.     the  power  of  Par- 
liament   unlimited,    ib.,    112.       the 
common  law  in  the  reign  of  George 
IL,  131.     jealousy  of  Papal  inter- 
ference, 181, 182,  no^e.  independence 
of  the  Papacy  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, 184-186.     alleged  symptoms  of 
decline,  307.     the  physical  condition 
of  the  masses,  308.     improvements 
effected  by  science  in  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  310.     railroads,  ib.,  311. 
increased   cheapness    of   articles    of 
consumption,    312.      alleged   fall   in 
wages,   314,   315.     effect   upon   the 
poor  of  political  changes,  316.     relief 
from  taxation,  317.     except  what  is 
self-imposed,   318.      the   savings    of 
the   poor,   319.      increase   of  small 
properties,  320.    decreased  consump- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquids,  321,  322. 
existing    misery,    323.      exceptional 
cases    of    distress,    324.      excessive 
labour  in  various  callings,  325.     ten- 
dency to  modify  this  evil,  ib.,  326. 
criminal  returns,  328.     crime  not  an 
indication  of  the   condition   of   the 
people  at  large,  330.     alleged  want 
of  sympathy  between  rich  and  poor, 
331,  332.     new  relation?,   333,  334. 
modern  statesmanship,  336,  337.  ex- 
pected reconversion  of  to  Romanism, 
535.      Romanism   inconsistent   with 
the  duty  of  subjects,  537.     the  Eng- 
lish   Roman    Catholics,    538.       the 
Papal   aggression,   570.      growth    of 
toleration  displayed  in  dealing  with 
the  subject,  573. 

•  opinions  in,  favourable  to  Pius- 

IX.,  xcv.  359.     consternation  at  the 


failure  of  the  Italian  cause,  360. 
state  of,  during   the  first  part 
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of  George  IIl.'s  reign,  xevi.  115. 
agitation  in,  in  1768,  1769,  138,  139. 
alarm  ih,  during  the  American  war, 
148.  rapid  decay  of  great  families 
in,  193,  194.  national  defences  of, 
195.  (See  Defences.)  want  of  theo- 
logical education  in,  275.  absence 
of  a  system  of  special  professional 
training  in,  347,  .  343.  policy  of, 
tOAvards  China,  372.  intercourse 
with  Japan,  ib.  377. 

England,  Chevalier  Bunsen  on  the  go- 
vernment and  institutions  of,  xcvii. 
38,  39.  the  early  painters  in  were 
foreigners,  398.  early  collections, 
599.  agitation  in,  on  the  threatened 
Prench  invasion  of  Spain  in  the  reign 
ofLouisXYIIL,  521. 

liberal  treatment  of  neutrals  by, 

in  time  of  war,  c.  208,  209.  accedes 
to  the  principles  asserted  by  the 
Northern  Confederacy,  214. 

national    character   contrasted 


with  that  of  the  French,  ciii.  558, 
559.  works  of  M  de  Remusat  and 
the  Count  de  Montalembert  upon, 
^60-562.  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written,  563.  the 
asserted  administrative  failures 
during  the  Crimean  war,  ib.  cordial 
reception  of  Louis  Napoleon  in,  565, 
566.  state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  569.  (See 
Russian  War.)  danger  arising  from 
the  tendency  to  -democracy  and 
bureaucracy,  574-577.  her  safe- 
guards, 577.  the  aristocracy,  578. 
mode  in  which  it  is  blended  with  the 
gentry,  ib.,  and  ?iote.  freedom  from 
insurrections,  579.  liberal  peers, 
580.  the  10th  of  April,  z'ft.  concern 
of  the  aristocracy  for  the  welfare  of 
the  lower  orders,  ib.  liberality  in- 
fused into  the  House  of  Peers  by  the 
presence  of  young  nobles,  581,  582. 
the  public  schools,  582,  583.  moral 
-courage  and  tolerance  of  contradic- 
tion, ib.  true  liberty  secured  there- 
by, 584.  voluntary  action  of  indi- 
viduals in  public  affairs,  585.  power 
derived  by  England  from  her  resist- 
ance to  Papal  authority,  586.  M.  le 
E-emusat's  remarks  on  her  relations 
with  France,  588. 

the   aristocracy    of,    compared 


teenth  century,  37.  subsequent 
duration  of,  38.  history  of,  from  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  142.  treachery  of  the  public 
men,  149.  palliations  of  their  con- 
duct, 150.  the  first  regular  ministrj-, 
154. 

England,  law  of,  in  respect  to  incum- 
brances, cvi.  104.  law  in  respect  to 
improvements  made  by  outgoing 
tenants,  105.  system  of  land  mort- 
gages in,  409.     See  Landed  Credit. 

cheap  literature  in,   evil.   247, 

and  note. 

criminal    procedure    in,    cviii. 

343.  system  of  coroner's  inquests, 
349.  publicity  of  examinations  of 
suspected  persons,  358.  the  system 
of  producing  all  the  evidence  pre- 
vious to  commitment,  364.  the  in- 
dictment, 368.  order  in  which  the 
speeches  and  evidence  are  inter- 
changed, 369,  370.  admission  of 
evidence  of  dying  declarations,  372. 
the  rule  requiring  unanimity  in  the 
jury,  375.  distinction  between  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  376. 

(Bank  of),  parliamentary  regu- 


with  that  of  France,  civ.  543,  544. 
political  Avriters,  547. 

outline  of  the  political  history 


of,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  cv. 
16.    state  of,  at  the  end  of  the  six 


lations  of  in  1833,  xcv.  1 14. 

establishment  of,  cv.  154.     See 


Bank  of  England. 

(Church  of),    its   position  that 


of  an  endowed  church  partially  privi- 
leged, Ixxxi.  31.  general  feeling  in, 
towards  Whig  clergymen,  195.  its 
loss  of  character  by  the  Tractarian 
movement,  535.  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age, 539.  position  of  the  Church 
clearly  fixed,  541.  constructed  de 
novo  at  the  Reformation,  542.  was 
the  work  of  the  civil  power,  544. 
subjection  of  to  Parliament,  544- 
547.  its  need  of  progressive  reform, 
545.  Queen  Elizabeth's  headship  of, 
549.  the  laity  a  component  part  of 
the  Church,  ib..,  note.  preachers 
regulated  by  the  Crown,  550.  ob- 
stacles to  its  reibrm,  553.  the 
Articles  should  be  more  comprehen- 
sive, 554, 

Articles    and    Formularies  of, 


Ixxxviii.  172. 

divines   of,   in    1685,    xc.   285. 


marriages  of  the  clergy,  286. 

claim   raised   for   its  exclusive 


management  of  education,  xcii.  117« 
119.  its  inability  to  educate  the 
people,  120,  121.  liberality  of 
the  clercry  in  supporting  schools, 
122. 
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England  (Church  of),  historical  view 
of,  xeii.  '264.  its  relations  to  the 
State,  265.  neutrality  between  Cal- 
vinism and  Arniinianism,  266.  its 
comprehensiveness,  267,  268.  its 
national  character,  269.  strength  de- 
rived from  its  comprehension  of  High 
Church  and  Evangelicals,  270,  271. 
advantages  of  toleration,  272.  evils 
of  controversy,  274.  true  object  of 
a  Church  establishment,  275.  ex- 
ample of  the  Apostolical  Church  in 
regard  to  controverted  questions, 
276,  277.  the  question  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  Infant  Baptism  an  open  one 
in  the  Church  of  England,  280,  281, 
how  regarded  in  the  Baptismal  Ser- 
vice, 290,  291. 

encouragement    to   Popery  in, 

xciv.  528.  projected  reform  of,  530. 
identified  with  the  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism, 540.  was  not  the  work 
of  the  clergy,  543-545.  ratified  by 
convocation  subsequently  to  its  esta- 
blishment, 546.  the  Church  founded 
on  Protestant  principles,  ib.  the 
theory  that  the  Church  of  Home 
separated  itself  from  the  true  Church, 
548. 

strengthened  by  the  legislation 

of  the  Reformed  Parliament,  xcv. 
104,  105.  increased  efficiency  of, 
106.  the  Liturgy  of,  472.  revision 
thereof  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
lb. 

r  its  want  of  improved  organis- 
ation, xcvii.  378,  379. 

parties  in,  xcvlii.  273.   the  Low 


Church  or  Evangelical  party,  274 
(See  Evangelical),  state  of  preacli- 
ing  in  the  beginning  of  George  III.'s 
reign,  ib.  roused  by  the  French  re- 
volution, 275.  clerical  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  ib. 
the  High  Church  party.  (See  High 
Church.)  the  "High  and  Dry" 
•  party,  326.  the  "  Low  and  Slow," 
ib.  lithographed  sermons,  iZ>.,  327. 
characteristics  of  the  two  schools, 
327.  anecdotes,  ib.,  328.  poor  in- 
cumbencies, 329.  relatives  of  former 
nepotist  prelates,  ib.  the  BroadChurch 
party.  330.  (See  Broad  Church.) 
relative  strength  of  parties,  337. 
subscription  to  religious  societies,  ib, 
religious  newspapers,  ib.  opinions 
of  the  bishops,  338.  action  of 
the  parties  on  one  another,  339. 
advantages  of  diversity  of  opinions, 
ib.,  340.     evils  of  unscrupulous  par- 


tisanship, 340.  violent  demonstra- 
tions, 341.  importance  of  liberal 
union,  342.  * 

England  (Church  of),  compromise  be- 
tween two  parties,  cv.  108. 

Church  music  in.     See  Church 


Music. 

English — national  character  of,  xcii. 
506.  defects  in  the  English  consti- 
tution, 508.  powers  never  exercised, 
509.  respect  for  the  law,  516,  517. 
sense  of  political  responsibility,  520, 
521.  self-government,  524.  price  paid 
for  it,  525.  importance  of  debating' 
powers,  526.  need  of  administrative 
ability,  527.  reluctance  of  the  best 
men  to  engage  in  public  life,  528. 
distribution  of  patronage,  529.  loss 
of  time  in  party  conflicts,  ib.  and 
by  public  men  defending  themselves, 
530. 

their  want  of  the  habit  of  de- 


monstration of  friendship,  xcvi.  99. 

conduct  of,  in  the  French  wars, 

cvi.  397.  their  final  expulsion  from 
France  inevitable,  398.  cause  of 
their  superiority  in  the  field,  ib., 
399. 

criminal   trials.     See  Criminal 


Trials,  English. 

language,   its    gradual  forma- 


tion, Ixxxii.  285. 

increased  study  of,    xcii.  293. 

its  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  294.  the 
principal  changes  grammatical,  295, 

303.  change  about  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  '  297.  effect  of  the  con- 
quest, ib.,  298.  gradual  decline  of 
pure  Anglo-Saxon,  303.  small  num- 
ber   of   French  words    introduced, 

304.  the  Anglo-Norman,  ib.  writ- 
ings of  the  twelfth  century,  305. 
harshness  of  the  language  in  its 
transition  state,  306.  unsettled  or- 
thography, 307.  use  of  the  French 
language  in  Acts  of  State,  308,  and 
note,  specimens  of  early  English, 
309.  French  the  language  of  the 
nobility  in   the   thirteenth  century, 

311.  rarity  of  early  English  books, 

312.  proportion  of  French  and 
Anglo-Saxon  words  in  writings  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  314.  French 
words  introduced  in  translations  of 
romances,  315.  clumsiness  of  the 
language  at  its  first  formation,  316. 
tedious  phraseology,  318.  improve- 
ment between  the  age  of  Caxton  and 
Henry  VIII,  320.  effect  of  classical 
study,  ib.     Latinisras  introduced  in 
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the  Elizabethan  age,  322.  foreign 
words  introduced,  323.  the  language 
completely  developed,  324.  encroach- 
ments of  the  Latin  element,  ib.,  325. 
periodic  construction  of  sentences, 
326.  simplification  of  style  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.,  328.  Galli- 
cisms, 329.  tendency  to  colloquial- 
ism, 330.  Johnsonian  writing,  333. 
Germanisms,  334,  335.  scientific 
terms  of  foreign  origin,  ib.y  336,  337. 
wide  extension  of  the  language, 
338. 

English  language,  newly-coined  words 
in,  cix.  369.  history  and  composition 
of,  371.  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  372.  ancient  words  in  pro- 
vincial use,  ib.  power  and  flexibi- 
lity of,  373.  the  auxiliary  verbs,  ib. 
words  expressing  different  shades  of 
meaning,  374.  extended  use  of,  ib. 
spread  of  by  colonisation,  375.  its 
qualifications  for  general  use,  376. 
improved  use  of  by  modern  writers, 
377.  popular  authorisation  of  words, 
ib.y  378.  words  peculiar  to  classes 
and  occupations,  378.  origin  and 
extinction  of  words,  382. 

revolutions  of  the  seventeenth 

century  compared  with  the  French 
revolution  of  1789,  xcii.  221,  222. 
M.  Guizot  on  the  "success"  of  the 
English  revolutionary  movement,  223. 
critical  period  of,  224.  its  security 
established  at  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  ib.  depressed  state  of  the 
country  subsequent  to  1688,  228. 

Enlistment,  dispute  with  the  United 
States  respecting,  during  the  Russian 
war,  civ.  271. 

Ennius  (b.c.  239-169),  his   knowledge 
of  three  languages,  ci.  23,  26. 

his  "Annales,"  civ.  4. 

Enrique  (Don),  proposals  for  his  mar- 
riage with  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
Ixxxv.  501,  512. 

Entails,  perpetual,  abolished  by  the 
Tudors,  Ixxxi.  16.  the  system  unfa- 
vourable to  agricultural  improve- 
ment, 130. 

evils  of  in    Scotland,  Ixxxiv. 

443. 

Entozoa,  Ixxxli.  69. 

Ecitvos  (Baron),  his  "  Village  Notary, 
a  Romance  of  Hungarian  Life,"  xci. 
497.  design  of  the  work,  498.  on 
the  Hungarian  landscape,  499.  out- 
line of  the  story,  500.  its  value  as  a 
picture  of  the  social  state  of  Hun- 
gary, 501.  the  character  of  Viola,  502. 


Ephesus  (37°  54'  N.,  27°  17'  E,),  coins, 
of,  civ.  177.     figures  of  Diana,  ib. 

Ephialtes — his  constitutional  reforms 
at  Athens,  xcviii.  442. 

Epidaurus  (37°  38'  N.,  23°  14'  E.), 
figure  of  Asclepeus  on  the  coins  of, 
civ.  177. 

Epidemics,  phenomena  of,  xcviii.  200. 
the  doctrine  of  local  causes,  ib. 
tendency  of  men  to  believe  in  their 
importation,  201.  begin  with  iso- 
lated cases,  202.  attributed  to  the 
first  case  in  which  foreign  contact 
can  be  traced,  ib.,  203.  proofs  of 
their  malarious  origin,  205.  and 
non-contagiousness,  206.  inefficiency 
of  quarantine  as  a  protection,  207. 

Epimenides,  the  Cretan  (sixth  century 
B.C.),  his  alleged  longevity,  cv. 
59. 

Epinay  (Madame  de,  d.  1783),  her 
description  of  Hume  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  Ixxxv.  50. 

Epiphanius  (d.  403),  his  description  of 
the  person  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
xcvii.  237. 

Episcopacy,  Bill  for  the  extirpation  of, 
anecdote  of  the  debate  upon  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  Ixxxiv.  123. 

Episcopalian  professors  in  Scottish 
universities,  Ixxxi.  476,  493. 

Eponymi,  their  fabulousness,  Ixxxiv. 
353. 

Equality  of  duties  the  true  principle 
of  taxation,  Ixxxii.  205. 

"  Equitable"  Assurance  Society,  esta- 
blishment of,  cix.  41.  high  rates  of 
premium  at  the  outset,  42.  its 
liberal  dealing,  61,  note. 

Equator,  region  of,  regularity  of  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  therein,  Ixxxvii. 
218. 

Equity — origin  of,  Ixxxiii.  297. 

courts  of,  fictions  and  compro- 
mises of,  xci.,  548. 

Eraclius — an  ancient  writer  on  paint- 
ing, Ixxxvi.  191. 

Erasmus  (Desiderius,  1467-1536),  his 
time-serving  expedients  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  Church,  Ixxxii. 
131. 

his  friendship  for  Sir  Thomas 


More,  Ixxxiii.  306.     his  account  of 
the  "Utopia,"  309. 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 


ment, xciv.  4. 
on    the    original    languajje   in 


which    St.    Matthew's    Gospel   was 
written,  185. 
Eratosthenes  (living  b.c.  275),  his  cata- 
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lojvuc  of  the  early  Pharaohs,  Ixxxii. 
396.  use  made  of  it  by  M.  Bunsen, 
405.  his  corrections  of  the  extra- 
vagant numbers  of  Manetho,  411. 

Eratosthenes,  his  criticism  on  the  Odys- 
sey, cviii.  513. 

Erfurt  (50°  58'  JST.,  11°  f/  E.),  proposed 
Assembly  of  German  powers  at,  xci. 
598,  601. 

Eriophorum  cannabinum,  use  of,  in 
India,  for  ropes,  cii.  45. 

Erivan  (40°  12'  N.,  44°  32'  E.),  tradi- 
tional origin  of  the  name,  cii.  535. 

Erie  (Sir  William),  his  criticisms  on 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill, 
xcix.  578. 

trial  of  Trades'  Union  conspi- 
rators before,  ex.  534. 

Erskine  (Thomas,  Lord,  1750-1823), 
anecdotes  of,  Ixxxi.  134,  138.  his 
first  success,  1 52.  apocryphal  stories 
in  regard  to,  153.  his  defence  of 
Admiral  Keppel,  ib.  appointed  king's 
counsel,  163.  elected  M.P.  for  Ports- 
mouth, 164.  his  alleged  failure  in 
Parliament,  166.  counsel  for  Hardy, 
Home  Tooke  and  Thelwall,  171. 
joke  of  the  "  Anti- Jacobin  "  directed 
against  his  egotism,  175. 

his  "  Civil  Institute,"  the  chap- 
ter on  Crimes,  Ixxxiii.  197. 

feelings  of  the  Bar  regarding, 

Ixxxiv.  403. 

on  crime  and  drunkenness,  c. 


59. 

anecdote  of,  civ.  118. 

satire  on,  in  the  "Anti- Jacobin," 

cviii.  126. 

Erskine  (the  Hon.  Andrew),  a  friend 
ofBoswell,  cv.  463. 

Erzeroum,  projected  siege  of  by  the 
Kussians  in  1829,  ciii.  278. 

Esdaile  (Dr  J.),  surgical  operations 
performed  by  him  under  the  influence 
of  mesmerism,  xci.  520-522. 

Esdraelon,  plain  of,  ciii.  246. 

Eskgrove  (Lord),  a  Scottish  judge. 
Lord  Cockburn's  description  of  him, 
cv.  227. 

Espartero  (General,  b.  1792),  his  ad- 
ministration, and  weakness  of  cha- 
racter, Ixxxiv.  185. 

his  expulsion  from  Spain,  xciii. 

459. 

Essex  (Walter  Devereux,  first  Earl  of, 
d.  1576),  xcviii.  134.  his  services  in 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  135.  created  Earl 
of  Essex,  ib.    the  Queen's  bad  bar- 


gain with  him  on  sending  him  to  Ire- 
land, ib.      arrives   in   Ireland,   136. 
his  difficulties,  ib.     his  letters  to  Bur- 
leigh, ib.,  137.     oiTence  given  to  the 
Queen  by  a  letter,  ib.     his  touching 
allusion  thereto  on  his  deathbed,  ib. 
his  death,  138.     his  death  ascribed 
to  poison  administered  by  Leicester, 
ib.    correction  of  the  statement  with 
regard  to  his  ring,  624,  noie. 
Essex  (Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  1567- 
1601),  his  character,  xcviii.  138.    his 
popularity,   139.     his  early  life  and 
extravagance,  ib.     his  lawless   con- 
duct in  joining  the  expedition  to  Por- 
tugal, 140.     motives  of  his  conduct, 
ib.    his  marriage,  141.     his  faithless- 
ness and  coldness  to  his  wife,  ib.,  142. 
his  insincerity  towards  the    Queen, 
and  quarrels,  143.     letter  to  Sir  R. 
Cecil,  ib.     letters  to  the  Queen,  144. 
their    falsehood,    145.      treacherous 
intrigues,  ib.    insubordinate  conduct, 
ib.     his  relations  with  Burleigh,  146. 
hostility  to   Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ib. 
his  alleged  reluctance  to  accept  the 
office  of  Deputy  of  Ireland,  147.    his 
relations  with  Lord  Bacon,  148-151. 
his  sudden  return  and  interview  with 
the  Queen,  152.  proceedings  against, 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  153.    sentenced 
to  be  suspended  from  his  offices,  and 
imprisoned  during  pleasure,  154.  cor- 
respondence with  Bacon,  155.     libe- 
rated, ib.     retires  into  the  country, 
ib.     sues  for  the  renewal  of  his  mo- 
nopoly of  sweet  wines,  ib.     refused, 
ib.     his  petulance  and  abuse  of  the 
Queen,  156.     his  rebellion  and  trial, 
157,  158.     his  endeavours  to  com- 
promise Bacon  and  Cecil,  159.     con- 
demned and  executed,  160.   the  story 
of  the  ring  sent  by  him  to  the  Queen, 

161.  the  evidence  unsatisfactory,  ib., 

162.  three  rings  in  existence,  said  to 
be  the  ring  in  question,  1 63.  the  ring 
at  Hawnes,  with  Elizabeth's  head,  ib., 
164.  probably  the  "  fair  angel"  men- 
tioned in  his  letters  to  the  Queen, 
164. 

Essex  (Robert,  Earl  of),  son  of  the 
preceding  (1592-1646),  declared  a 
traitor  by  Charles  I.,  Ixxxiv.  94.  par- 
liamentary proceedings  thereupon, 
94,  95.  his  behaviour  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  96.  departs  for  the 
army,  97. 

his  biography  by  Captain  Walter 

Devereux,  xcviii.  165.  his  education, 
ib.    his  early  marriage,  ib.    second 
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marriage,  ib.  his  political  connections, 
ib.  his  conduct  in  the  invasion  of 
Scotland,  166.  his  relief  of  Glou- 
cester, ib.  inveteracy  ajjainst  Strnf- 
ford,  ib.  his  great  influence,  167. 
appointed  general  of  the  parliament- 
ary army,  ib.  his  objects  in  taking 
up  arms,  168.  his  resignation,  ib. 
popularity  with  the  army,  ib.  his 
death,  ib. 

Essex  (Robert,  Earl  of),  his  letter  to 
Sir  John  Bankes,  expressing  his 
grief  at  taking  arms  against  the  king, 
ciii.  12. 

Essex  (Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of,  d.  1683), 
his  mysterious  death  in  the  Tower, 
xcvi.  189. 

Est,  his  collection  of  psalm  tunes  re- 
printed for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society,  xcv.  123. 

Establishments,  religious,  compared  with 
the  voluntary  system,  Ixxxi.  30,  the 
term  ambiguous,  31.  not  incompa- 
tible with  democracy,  ih. 

Estcourt  (Mr  Sotheron),  on  reform 
legislation,  cix.  289. 

Este,  House  of,  xcii.  559. 

Esterhazy,  family  of,  xcviii.  6. 

Ethnology,  the  science  in  its  infancy, 
Ixxxviii.  429.  materials  derived  from 
physiology,  philology,  and  anatomy, 
430.  analogy  to  geology,  431.  com- 
parison of  the  skulls  of  different  races, 
433-436.  extensive  variations,  438. 
changes  in  the  character  of  races  ef- 
fected by  time  and  circumstances, 
439-443.  the  Negroes,  440.  the 
Hottentots,  442.  Irish  instances  of 
degeneracy,  443.  differences  in  the 
shape  of  the  pelvis,  444.  differences 
of  colour,  445.  colour  liable  to  mo- 
difications, 446.  in  Northern  Africa, 
448.  among  the  Arabs,  449.  the 
Jews,  ib.  Hindoos  and  Indo-Euro- 
peans,  450.  the  African  nations,  457. 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  452.  the  abo- 
riginal Indians,  453  the  Malays,  454. 
the  Pelagian  negroes,  ib.  the  Ame- 
rican nations,  455.  the  Berberines, 
456.  physical  characteristics  influ- 
enced by  climate,  457.  results  of  the 
investigations  concerning  colour,  458. 
physiological  comparisons,  459,  460. 
community  of  psychical  characters, 
461.  case  of  the  Bushmen,  462-464. 
origin  of  degraded  tribes,  ib.  similar 
characteristics  in  civilised  countries, 
465.  capability  of  improvement,  466- 
469.  conclusions  obtained  from  the 
science  of  languages,  470.    (See  Lan- 


guage.) harmony  between  the  evi- 
dence of  language  and  that  of  phy- 
siology, 479.  consequences  to  which 
the  theory  of  diversity  of  origin  would 
lead,  482.  the  argument  from  ana- 
logy, 483.  mode  by  which  perma- 
nent varieties  might  be  originated, 
484.  probable  centre  from  which 
the  human  race  originated,  486. 

Ethnology,  representation  of,  in  Keith 
Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  Ixxxix.  344. 

relations  of  with  revelation,  xc. 


353. 

connection  of  with  architecture, 

cv.  127,  128. 

Eton  (Thomas),  his  liberality  to  Eng- 
lish Protestant  exiles,  Ixxxv.  413. 

Etruria  (43°  10'  N.,  11°  20'  E.),  unsa- 
tisfactory character  of  the  early  works 
on,  xc.  107.  recent  discoveries  of 
antiquities,  108.  the  cities  of,  114- 
118.  thetombs,  118-121.  supposed 
symbolism  of  the  decorations,  119. 
Greek  style  of  art  in  the  painted 
vases  discovered,  121.  Greek  in- 
scriptions thereon,  122.  various  ex- 
planations, ib.,  123.  oriental  cha- 
racter of  the  most  ancient  vases,  ib. 
art  of,  probably  derived  from  Corinth, 
124.  nationalised  Greek  style,  ib. 
pure  Etruscan  specimens,  125.  Etrus- 
can versions  of  the  names  of  Greek 
deities,  ib.  works  in  bronze  and  terra- 
cotta, ib.  estimate  of  the  civilization 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  126  their 
aflinity  with  the  Pelasgians,  127.  their 
religion  and  sacerdotal  aristocracy, 
ib.  Etruria  inferior  to  Greece  by 
reason  of  spiritual  tyranny,  128.  re- 
semblance of  their  civilization  to  that 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  129.  their  au- 
gural and  historical  books,  ib.  rude 
character  of  their  poetry,  130.  their 
influence  on  Rome,  ib.,  131. 

"Etymologicum  Magnum,"  date  of  the, 
Ixxxvi.  206. 

Eucharist,  ancient  belief  in  its  necessity, 
even  to  infants,  xcii.  288. 

Euclid  (living  b.c.  300),  Ixxxviii.  55. 

Eugene  Beauharnais  (Prince).  See 
Beauhamais. 

Eu^enius  IV.  (Pope,  1431,  d.  1447), 
his  encroachments  in  Germany,  ciii. 
467.  his  meeting  with  the  Emperor 
John  IV.  PalaBologus  at  Florence, 
cvii.  81. 

Euler  (Leonard,  1707-1783),  his  in- 
vestisations  into  the  theory  of  light 
civ.  319.  .       s    » 

Eupatoria,  foundation    o^    cii.     100, 
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occupation  of  by  Omar  Pasha  during 
the  sie«?e  of  Sebastopol,  280. 
Euphrates,  district  of  the,  Russian  trade 
with,  xcii.  4.')7.  En<jlish  trade  with 
in  Elizabeth's  reijjn,  458.  means  for 
restoring  commercial  relations  witli, 

459.  importance  of  the  district  of 
Aleppo,  ib.  physical  characteristics 
of  the  inhabitants,  ih.     the  Arabs, 

460.  march  of  a  caravan,  461.  skill 
in  building,  462.  cements,  ib.  sub- 
terranean aqueducts,  463. 

explormg  expedition  on.     See 

Chesney,  Colonel. 

Euripus  (38°  30'  N.,  23°  42'  E.), 
Strait  of,  tidal  phenomena  in,  cvi. 
376. 

Europe,  complicated  nature  of  the  civi- 
lization of,  Ixxxii.  391.  causes  of 
the  durability  of  its  progress,  393. 
sources  of  its  various  elements,  394- 
397.  services  of  the  Christian  cliurch 
in,  395-397.  three  periods  in  history 
of,  398.  the  barbarian  conquerors,  ib. 
the  period  of  confusion,  399,  400. 
the  remains  of  Roman  civilization, 
399.  the  influence  of  Charlemagne, 
400,401.  feudalism,  406-411.  de- 
cline of  feudalism,  412,  413.  the 
growth  of  royalty  and  of  the  power 
of  the  commons,  414. 

gradual    extinction  of  slavery 

in  the  western  nations,  Ixxxiii.  71. 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  81.  agitation  in,  in  1830, 
253. 

poor    laws    in  the   continental 


nations,  Ixxxiv.  293-295. 

condition    of    the    population, 


causes  of,  Ixxxv.  165.  over  meddling 
on  the  pnrt  of  the  governments,  237, 
238.  eflects  of  the  revolutionary 
alarms,  ib.^  249.  state  of,  from 
1815  to  1847,  261.  projected  alli- 
ance of  England  with  the  minor 
Northern  powers  to  resist  the 
further  partition  of  Poland,  267. 

state  of,  in  the  papacy  of  Inno 


cent  III.,  religious  fraternities  in, 
against  the  papacy,  Ixxxvi.  16.  im- 
portant epoch  in  her  history  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  78. 
alarming  state  in  1798,  80. 

increasinor  intercourse  between 


the  nations  of,  Ixxxvii.  157. 

arbitrary  distribution  of  terri- 


tory by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
Ixxxviii.  144.  subsequent  disturb- 
ances of  peace,  145.  prevalence  of 
discontent,     146.       origin     of    the 


balance  of  power,  264.  folly  and 
wickedness  in  (1848),  329. 

Europe,originofthepopulation,lxxxviii. 
450.  state  of,  in  1848,  514.  previous 
relations  of  the  states  to  one  another, 
515.  international  rights  settled  by 
the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  516,  517. 
reaction  against  their  arbitrary  dis- 
tribution of  territories,  522.  agita- 
tion and  secret  societies,  523.  royal 
meetings  and  compacts,  525.  com- 
bination between  Austrin,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  526.  policy  of  France,  528- 
531.  epoch  of  1830,  532.  proposed 
"remodelling"  of,  534,  note,  pros- 
pects in  1848,  535.  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, 539-543.  altitude  of  Russia, 
544.  the  minor  powers,  j&.  Switzer- 
land, ib.,  545.  Sardinia,  546-548. 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  549.  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  550,  551.  pro- 
posed Sclavonic  union,  553.  affairs 
of  Poland,  555.  of  the  Turkish 
Principalities,  556.  summary  of  con- 
siderations, 557.  general  prospects 
satisfactory,  558. 

state  of,  in  1830,  Ixxxix.  272. 

origin  of  the  balance  of  power, 


xci.  186.     change  in  the  relations  of 
the  powers  caused  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, 189.     how  influenced  bv  al&rm 
at  the  power  of  Turkey,  191,' 192. 
ancient    intercourse    of,     with 


Asia,  xcvii.  89,  90. 
European,    or    constitutional    monar- 
chies, Ixxxi.  8. 

society,  N.  P.  "Willis's  Pictures 


of,  Ixxxii.  471-479. 

Europeans,  uns<;rupulous  dealings  of 
with  the  Malays,  Ixxxiv.  150,  note. 

Eusebius(Pamphilus,Bishopof  Caesarea, 
270-338,  about),  his  chronology, 
Ixxxiii.  397.  suggests  the  explana- 
tion of  Manetho's  dates  by  the 
theory  of  contemporaneous  dynasties, 
420. 

treatment    of  his  writings    by 

theological  opponents,  xc.  158, 

his  "Canons"  of  the  Gospels, 

xciv.  20,  221. 

his  reference  to  Syriac  versions 

of  scripture,  cv.  435.  remarkable 
preservation  of  the  Syriac  version  of 
his  "  Theophania,"  449-453. 

Eutychians,  persecution  of,  xc.  171, 
172. 

Euxine.     See  Black  Sea. 

Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of 
England,  formation  of,  xcviii.  276. 
its  distinguishing  tenets,  ib.   different 
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ways  in  which  those  tenets  are  un- 
derstood, ib.  the  old  Evangelical 
party,  277.  its  great  services  to 
humanity,  ib.  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  Church  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Bible  Society,  278.  pro- 
motes church  building,  279.  estab- 
lishes the  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  ib. 
employs  Scripture  Readers,  ib.  in- 
dividual exertions  of  Evangelical 
clergymen,  ib.,  280.  their  labours  in 
towns,  280.  examples  of  the  party, 
281-283.  relative  decline  of  influ- 
ence of  the  Evangelical  party,  283. 
exaggerated  Evangelicalism,  284. 
its  peculiar  phraseology,  ib.  weak- 
ness of  its  moral  preaching,  285.  its 
fatalist  teaching,  286.  the  dogma  of 
"verbal  inspiration,"  287.  conse- 
quences to  which  it  leads,  ib.  its 
Judaism,  288.  Sabbatarian  views, 
289.  children's  hymns  for  the  Sab- 
bath, 290,  intolerance  of  the  ex- 
treme Evangelical  party,  291.  Dr. 
Arnold's  description  of  them,  292. 
their  ignorance,  ib.  their  undue 
attention  to  preaching,  293.  speci- 
mens of  advertisements  for  curacies, 
z7>.,  294.  position  of  an  extreme 
Evangelical  incumbent  of  a  town 
chapel,  294.  evening  parties,  ib. 
peculiar  language  of  the  party,  295. 
Evangelical  amusements,  296.  the 
prophetic  press,  ib.,  note.     Judaizers, 

297,  and  note,     religious  speculators, 

298.  bookmaking,  299.  piety  and 
merits  of  individual  members  of  the 
extreme  Evangelical  party,  ib.,  300. 
atheism  caused  by  the  repulsiveness 
of  the  Puritan  theology,  300,  301. 

Evans  (Sir  De  Lacy,  b.  1787),  his 
statement  of  the  troops  in  Great  Bri- 
tain available  for  national  defence, 
xcvi.  205. 

Everest  (Colonel),  his  first  Trigonome- 
trical survey  in  India,  Ixxxvii.  394, 
395.  imperfect  accuracy,  ib.  his 
second  survey,  396.  his  instruments, 
404,  405.  construction  of  the  sta- 
tions, 405.  signals,  406.  mode  of 
computation,  407-409.  difficulties 
surmounted,  410,  411.  results,  413. 
great  merit  of  his  work,  417. 

Evidence  (circumstantial),  impossibility 
of  defining  its  value  compared  with 
direct  evidence,  Ixxxii.  329.  sup- 
posed case,  ib. 

cannot    be    dispensed  with    in 

religion,  Ixxxiv.    207.     its  preemi- 


nent importance,  222. 


Evidence,  causes  influencing  the  recep- 
tion of,  Ixxxv.  213-215. 

amount  of,  required  in  religion, 

xc.  310.  in  historical  investigations,i7>. 

"  Evidences  of  Christianity,  easy  Les- 
sons on  the,"  Ixxxiv.  223.  See  Chris- 
tianity. 

Evil,  origin  of,  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  Ixxxiv.  23,  24, 
30.  the  difficulty  lies  in  human  ig- 
norance, 25,  26.  similar  difficulties 
in  all  human  sciences,  32. 

Ewart  (Mr),  his  committee  on  fine  arts 
and  manufactures,  Ixxxv.  453. 

committee    of    the    House    of 


Commons  obtained  by  him  on  the 
encouragement  of  design,  xc.  473. 
its  report,  474. 

his  "  Public  Libraries  Bill,"  cix. 


215. 
Exchanges,  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of, 

Ixxxiv.  325.     illustrations,  334. 
Exchequer  Chamber,  the,  Ixxxiii.  43. 
Exchequer    (Court    of),   principle    of 

decisions  in,  Ixxxiv.  398. 
Excise  Bill,  the,  Ixxxii.  429. 

consolidation    of    the     Excise 


laws,  Ixxxiv.  137. 

clamour    against     Sir    Robert 


Walpole  in  consequence  of  the  Ex- 
cise Bill,  Ixxxiii.  504. 
Exclusion  Bill,  the,  how  regarded  by 
public  opinion,  Ixxxiii.  326.  alien- 
ates the  people  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  ib. 
xc.  272. 


Exclusiveness  an  important  element  in 
governments,  Ixxxi.  21,  27.  the 
cause  of  some  vices  attributed  to 
aristocracy,  22.  a  feature  of  mixed 
governments,  34.  a  cause  of  oppres- 
siveness, 36. 

Executive  government,  its  legislative 
functicms,  Ixxxvii.,  153,  154. 

Exeter  (50°  44' N.,  3°  33' W.),  synod 
at,  convened  by  Bishop  Philpotts, 
xcv.  Q5,  QQ,  and  note. 

diocese   of,   Tractarianism  in, 


1.2 


xcviii.  322.  violence  and  riots  at  on 
religious  subjects,  341,  and  note. 

Bishop    of.        See    Philpotts, 

Henry. 

Exhibition  of  works  of  industry,  1851. 
official  catalogue  of,  xciv.  557.  in- 
accuracies of  the  earlier  editions,  558. 
rapid  production  of  the  volume.  559. 
number  of  copies  sold,  ib.  effects  on 
the  literature  of  the  day,  560.  the 
contract  with  the  publishers,  561. 
design  of  the  exhibition,  ib.  previous 
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similar  undertakings,  562.  first  con- 
ception of  the  scheme,  563.  the 
Society  of  Arts,  ib.  the  funds  pro- 
vided for,  564.  issue  of  the  lioyal 
Commission,  li.  combination  of  par- 
ties, ib.  the  executive  committee, 
565.  local  committees,  ib.  doubts 
and  difficulties,  566.  the  state  of 
the  continent,  567.  gloom  caused 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
568.  constitution  of  the  governing 
bodies,  569.  routine  of  manage- 
ment, ib.  correspondence,  ib.  scan- 
tiness of  the  funds,  570.  question  of 
site,  ib.  designs  for  the  building, 
571.  which  are  all  rejected,  i7>.  plan 
of  Mr.  Paxton,  572.  the  trees  within 
the  area,  573.  the  contractors, 
Messrs  Fox  and  Henderson,  574. 
progress  of  the  work,  575.  difficulties 
and  objections,  ib.  a  foreign  archi- 
tect's opinion  of  the  building,  576, 
577.  comparison  with  the  building 
in  Paris,  578.  encouraging  prospects, 
ib.,  579.  question  of  affixing  prices, 
ib.  price  of  admission,  580.  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  space,  581. 
difficult  points  to  be  decided  on  with 
foreign  exhibitors,  ib.  classification 
of  English  objects,  582.  difficulty 
in  regard  to  wigs,  ib.  political  re- 
fugees as  interpreters,  ib.  mode  of 
dealing  with  foreign  commissioners, 
583.  constitution  of  the  juries,  584. 
anecdotes,  ib.  expected  reports  of 
the  juries,  585.  the  opening  on  the 
1st  of  May,  ib.  foreign  contributions 
behindhand,  586.  number  of  de- 
partments, ib.     staff  of    attendants, 

587.  number  of  visitors,  z6.    receipts, 

588.  highest  and  lowest  amounts 


received,  ib.  safety  of  the  public, 
589.  good  order  observed,  ib.  ac- 
commodation of  foreign  visitors,  ib. 
good  conduct  of  the  police,  ib.  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  scheme,  590. 
articles  exhibited,  592.  effects  of 
the  exhibition,  ib.  American  view, 
ib.  satisfactory  moral  effect,  593. 
new  inventions  exhibited,  594.  Mr 
Mercer's  mode  of  preparing  calico, 
594.  lucifer  matches  made  with 
amorphous  phosphorus,  595.  inter- 
national results,  596.  tendency  to 
supersede  mechanical  by  chemical 
power,  ib.  knowledsre  of  the  British 
character  diffused,  597. 

Exhibition,  admirable  conduct  of  the 
police, xcvi.  8.  additional  policemen, 
21. 

Exmouth  (Edward  Pellew,  Viscount, 
1757-1833),  his  attack  on  Algiers, 
xcvii.  303,  304. 

Expediency  the  foundation  of  all  go- 
vernment, Ixxxi.  3. 

principles  of  in  legislation,  c. 

451. 

Experience,  importance  of  as  a  rule  for 
conduct,  xcii.  1. 

Eye,  the.     See  Vision. 

Eylau  (54°  22'  N.,  20°  38'  E.),  battle 
of,  c.  387. 

Eyre  (James,  Chief  Justice,  1734-1799), 
his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and 
Thelwall,  Ixxxi.  169.  his  death, 
171. 

Eyre  (Chief  Justice),  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  at  Kingston,  xcvi.  24. 

Ezekiel,  his  descriptions  confirmed  by 
the  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  xcvii.  90, 
note. 


r 


Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  martyrdom 
of  (a.d.  236),  cix.  115. 

Fabre  (M.  Esprit),  his  experiments  on 
the  iEgilops  triticoides,  civ.  513.  ob- 
jections raised  against  his  view,  514. 

Facial  angle,  the,  of  different  races  of 
mankind,  and  of  apes,  Ixxxviii.  433. 

"Fact,  matter  of,"  ambiguity  of  the 
expression,  xci.  510. 

Faction,  effects  of,  Ixxxi.  12. 

Factories,  accidents  in,  cxiv.  125.  See 
Accidents. 

Factory  Acts,  the,  Ixxxiv.  128. 

Factory  legislation,  Ixxxvii.  162. 


Fairfax  (Thomas  Lord,  d.  1671),  takes 
Colchester,  xcvi.  186. 

Faith,  relations  of  to  reason,  xc,  293- 
295,  definition  of,  295,  and  note. 
limits  to,  296.  necessity  of  in  daily 
life,  297.  exaltation  of  blind  faith 
at  the  present  time,  304.  necessity 
of  harmony  between  faith  and  reason, 
306.  incompatible  with  certainty, 
308.  amount  of  evidence  which  it 
requires,  310.  unbelief  arises  from 
the  will,  311.  faith  in  God,  31.3. 
and  in  his  government  of  the  world, 
315. 
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Talk  (Mr),  Dutch  negotiator,  his  pre- 
texts for  excluding  British  trade 
from  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  xcvi. 
64. 

Falkland  (Lucius  Gary  Viscount,  1609- 
1643),  his  defect  of  character,  Ixxxii. 
89. 

portrait  of  in   the   Clarendon 

collection,  xcvi.  183. 

promotes     the    execution    of 


Strafford,  ciii.  8. 
Falkland  Islands  (51°  30'  S.,  60°  O'W.), 

British     establishments    on,    xcviii. 

96. 
Fallows,  alternate,  Ixxxi.  91. 
Family  of  Love,  a  puritanical  sect  in 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ci.  243. 
Fane  (the  Hon.  Julian),  his  translations 

from  Heinrich  Heine,  civ.  193. 
Faraday  (Professor  Michael,  b.  1791), 

his  researches  on  light,  civ.  332. 
on    electric  induction,  cv.  31. 

change  in  electrical  science  effected 

by  him,  34.    remarkable  experiments- 

by,  45.     on   the   electric  discharge, 

48. 

his  remarkable  experiments  on 


magnetism,  cvi.  54.  his  discovery  of 
diamagnetism^  and  the  magnetism  of 
crystals,  306. 

his  lecture  on  "  the  conservation 


of  force,"  cviii.  80.  on  the  "  optical 
phenomena  of  gold  fluids,"  97.  his 
discoveries  in  electro  magnetism, 
100. 

Farini  (Luigi  Carlo),  his  picture  of  the 
early  stage  of  Pius  IX.'s  papacy, 
xcv.  374.  character  of  his  works  on 
Italy,  394. 

Farms,  large  and  small,  Ixxxv.  175, 
176. 

Farnham  (Mrs),  on  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia, cvii.  300,  302.  raasons  for 
her  journey  to  California,  310.  her 
project  of  an  immigration  of  women, 
ih.  on  the  corruption  of  the  elections, 
312.     and  of  the  judges,  313. 

Farquhar  (Captain),  his  action  with  the 
pirates  of  the  Sarabas  and  Sakarran, 
xcvi.  91,  94. 

Farquhar  (Sir  Walter,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician), his  aktendance  on  Pitt  during 
his  last  illness,  cvii.  169. 

Farr  (Dr),  his  enunciation  of  the  ac- 
tuaries' plan  of  a  property  tax,  xcvii. 
567,  note. 

' his  returns  of  mortality,  cviii. 


141. 


45. 


his  English  life  table,  cix.  44, 


Farrer,  anecdotes  of  Lord  Eldon  re- 
lated by  him,  Ixxxi.  173. 

Fashion,  effect  of  on  decorative  art,  &c., 
xc.  479,  480.  French  view  on  the 
subject,  481. 

Fat  of  animals,  its  analogy  with  fatty 
vegetable  oils,  Ixxxi.  118.  its  use, 
120. 

Fathers,  the  ecclesiastical,  their  works 
not  critically  edited,  xc.  156.  influence 
of  theological  party  spirit  on  their 
writings,  157.  forgeries  and  inter- 
polations in  their  works,  159. 

Fatty  matter  a  constituent  of  vege- 
tables, Ixxxi.  117.  supplies  the  fat 
of  animals,  118,  120. 

Fauchet  (Claude,  d.  1793,  a  Girondin 
leader),  his  charactar  by  Lamartine, 
Ixxxvii.  13. 

Faugere  (M.  Prosper),  his  edition  the 
only  authentic  one  of  the  "  Pensees  of 
Pascal,"  Ixxxv.  178.  his  careful  re- 
searches, 185. 

Fauriel  (M.),  his  history  of  Proven9al 
poetry,  Ixxxviii.  2.  his  assertion  of 
its  originality,  24. 

Favras,  heroic  conduct  of,  in  sacrificing 
his  confession  in  order  not  to  impli- 
cate Louis  XVI.,  xciv.  464. 

Fawkes  (Mr),  his  patronage  of  Turner, 
the  painter,  ciii.  538. 

Feathers  Tavern  Petition,  the,  xcviii. 
336,  and  note. 

Featherstonhaugh,  his  "  Travels  in  the 
Slave  States  of  North  America," 
Ixxxiii.  77. 

Febronius  (1701-1790),  his  treatise  on 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  ciii.  475,  note^  476, 
note. 

Federal  States,  definition  of,  Ixxxv.  229. 

Federations,  classification  of,  Ixxxiii. 
150. 

Feejee  Islands,  Ixxxiii.  440.  dangerous 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  ib. 
murder  of  American  seamen,  441. 

Fehrbellin  (52°  48'  N.,  12°50'E.),  battle 
of,  ex.  382. 

Feldhausen  (near  Cape  Town),  Sir 
John  Herschel's  observatory  at, 
Ixxxviii.  107. 

Felice  (M.  de),  his  history  of  the 
French  Protestants,  xcix.  461. 

Fell  (John,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1625- 
1686),  his  espionage  of  Locke,  xcix. 
392,  399. 

Fellowes  (Sir  Charles),  on  Lycian 
coins,  civ.  182. 

Felsted  Church,  register  of  the  death  of 
Cromwell's  eldest  son  at,  ciii.  54. 
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Feltre  (Henry  James  William  Clarke, 
Duke  ot;  1765-1818),  war  minister 
of  Napoleon,  cii.  3'27.  his  corre- 
spondence with  King  Joseph,  330, 
334. 

Female  industry.     See  WomeJi. 

F^nelon  (Francis  de  Salignac  de  la 
Motte,  1651-1715),  influence  of  his 
"Telemachus"  on  French  opinions, 
xcvii.  223.  his  sermon  on  the  Epi- 
phaiiy,  cvii.  209.  his  education  of 
the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  216,  223. 
his  defence  of  Quietism,  224.  con- 
troversy with  Bossuet  on  the  subject, 
225.  his  opinions  condemned  by  the 
Pope,  ib.  his  character  contrasted 
with  that  of  Bossuet,  226. 

Ferdinand  II.  (Emperor,  d.  1637), 
suppresses  Protestantism  in  Austria, 
xcviii.  4. 

Ferdinand  V.  (Emperor  of  Austria,  b 
1793),  his  retirement  from  the  throne, 
xc.  234. 

his  coronation  oath,  xcvii.  129. 

his  abdication,  138. 

his  subserviency  to  the  Jesuits, 


to  the  antiquities  of  India,  IxxxvL 
325,  note. 
Fergusson,  his  view  of  the  defences  of 
Portsmouth,  xcviii.  409.  his  system  of 
fortification,  ib.  its  advantages,  410. 
objections  raised  against  it,  ib.,  411. 
comparative  expense  of  the  system,  f6. 
his  plan  for  the  fortificati(m  of  Ports- 
mouth, 412,413.  on  the  feasibility  of 
a  French  naval  attack,  413,  414. 

his  proposed  system  of  fortifica- 


ciii.  491 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon  (1453-1516),  his 
policy,  ci.  509. 

his  policy  towards   his   Indian 

subjects,  cix.  7.  instances  of  con- 
siderate humanity,  18.  his  poverty, 
19.  petitions  laid  before  him  relating 
to  the  Indians,  20. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  esta* 
blishment  of  the  royal  authority  in 
Spain  under  them,  cv.  20.  their 
character,  ib. 

Ferdinand  III.  (d.  1657),  Spanish  story 
of,  Ixxxiv.  178. 

Ferdinard  VII.  of  Spain  (1784-1833), 
abolishes  the  Salic  law,  Ixxxi.  19. 

unpopularity  of  his  improve- 
ments in  Spanish  institutions,  Ixxxiv. 
179.  manner  of  his  exclusion  of  his 
brother  Carlos  from  the  succession, 
182. 

change  introduced  by  him  into 

the  succession  of  the  kingdom,  xciii. 
456. 

— deceived  by  Savary,   cii.  306. 

goes  to  Bayonne,  307=  signs  a  con- 
ditional resignation  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  308.  his  dissimulation, 
309. 

Ferguson  (D.  W.)  on  the  non-conta- 
giousness of  yellow  fever,  xcviii.  205, 
206. 

Fergusson  (James),  his  complaint  of 
the  indifference  of  the  English  officers 


tion,  cii.  212,  213.  his  views  con- 
firmed by  the  defence  of  Sebastopol, 
223. 

his  "Handbook  of  Architecture," 

cv.  114.  general  excellence  of  the 
work,  115.  care  bestowed  on  the 
illustrations,  ib.  the  classification, 
ib.  the  Indian  and  Oriental  books, 
116.  his  good  taste,  ib.  on  the 
topes  of  India,  117,  118.  on  the  ar- 
chitecture of  Ceylon,  119.  on  the 
wooden  origin  of  architectural  forms, 
120.  his  refutation  of  received  opi- 
nions with  regard  to  the  caves  of 
India  and  Egypt,  ib.y  121.  on  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  pointed 
arch,  122.  on  the  origin  of  the 
Chinese  pagodas,  123,  124.  on  the 
antiquity  of  Egyptian  architecture, 
124,  125.  his  liberality  of  criticism 
on  different  styles,  126.  his  admira- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Karnac,  ib.  his 
ethnological  theories,  127,  128.  on 
the  original  type  of  Greek  architec- 
ture, 128.  on  the  use  of  colour  in 
Greek  temples,  129.  ascribes  the 
developement  of  Gothic  architecture 
to  the  preference  of  painted  glass, 
130.  his  geographical  arrangement 
of  Gothic  architecture,  135.  value 
of  his  criticisms  on  separate  styles, 
136.  on  the  circular  apse,  ib.,  137. 
his  judicious  criticisms  in  the  Intro- 
duction, 138,  139.  on  the  possibility 
of  developing  a  new  style  of  archi- 
tecture, 139,  140.  advocates  a  system 
of  stone  roofing,  141.  his  hopeful 
view,  ib. 

"Fern,  William,"  in  Dickens's  "  Chimes," 
Ixxxi.  186. 

Fernando  de  Castro,  his  formal  re- 
nunciation of  allegiance  to  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  xcii.  140,  141. 

Ferner  (M.),  his  narrative  of  his  caravan 
journeys  in  Central  Asia,  cv.  266.  his 
services  in  the  East,  267.  his  journey 
from  Bagdad  to  Herat,  ib.  diflScul- 
ties  encountered  by  him  in  attempting 
to  penetrate  to  Lahore,  ib.     merits 
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of  his  book,  268.  imputes  to  the 
English  intentional  silence  on  the 
geography  and  resources  of  Central 
Asia,  lb.  on  the  British  expedition 
to  Afghanistan,  270,  note,  on  the 
hostility  of  the  Afghans  to  the  Bri- 
tish, 271.  on  the  justice  and  libe- 
rality of  British  rule  in  Afghanistan. 
272,  273. 

Ferokh  Khan,  his  mission  to  Constanti- 
nople and  Paris,  cv.  299,  300. 

Ferozepur  (the  Nawab  of),  executed  by 
Lord  Metcalfe's  order,  Ixxxiv.  455. 

Ferrara  (44°  49'  N.,  11°  40'  E.),  flou- 

,  rishing  state  of  in  the  16th  century, 
xcii.  559, 

Fersen  (Comte  de),  his  alleged  intrigue 
with  Marie  Antoinette,  ex.  150-152, 
and  7iote. 

Fesch  (Cardinal,  1764-1839),  officiates 
in  the  religious  marriage  of  Napoleon 
and  Josephine,  cviii.  40. 

Festal  letters,  origin  of,  cv.  454. 

Fetishism,  Ixxxiv.  359. 

Feudal  law,  rise  of,  xcv.  175. 

Feudalism,  its  effect  on  the  distribution 
of  population,  Ixxxii.  406.  position 
of  the  chiefs,  407.  j)eculiar  features — 
domesticity,  408.  importance  of  wo- 
men, ib.  despotic  relations  of  the 
chief  towards  his  dependents,  409. 
incompatibl(;  with  real  national  exist- 
ence, 410.  advantages,  411.  was  a 
necessary  step  towards  order,  was 
favourable  to  individuality  and 
strength  of  will;  its  decline,  412. 
growing  inequality  of  fiefs,  413.  the 
increased  power  of  royalty  and  of 
the  Commons,  414.  advance  of  so- 
ciety under  the  feudal  system,  415. 

Feudality,  its  Germanic  origin,  Ixxxii. 
398.     its  construction,  405. 

Feuerbach  (Anselm  Von),  an  eminent 
Bavarian  judge,  legislator,  and  writer, 
Ixxxii.  318.  instrumental  in  the  abo- 
lition of  torture  in  Bavaria,  325.  his 
chapter  on  confessions,  ib.  his  nar- 
rative of  the  case  of  Riembauer,  332- 
348.  his  criticism  on  the  decision  of 
the  court,  346.  his  account  of  the 
Schwartz-muhle  case,  349-364.  in- 
tended translation  of  his  work,  365. 
his  prolixity  and  moral  disquisitions, 
366. 

Fever,  a  preventible  disease,  xci.  385. 
attacks  persons  in  the  prime  of  life, 
386. 

Fibrin,  an  organic  substance  in  animal 
matter,  Ixxxi.  118.  its  analogy  with 
gluten,  ib. 


Fichtel  Gebirge,  a  district  of  Germany, 
its  climate  and  aspect,  Ixxxii.  349. 
rudeness  of  the  inhabitants,  free* 
booting,  mining,  and  smuggling,  350. 
ignorance  and  superstition,  351.  tra- 
ditions of  concealed  treasures,  352. 

Fictions,  classification  of,  Ixxxix.  83. 
scenery,  ib.  character,  84.  the  Iliad, 
84-88.  the  Odyssey,  89,  90.  fictions 
whose  excellence  consists  in  their 
characters  or  scenery,  ib.  novels  of 
Cooper,  91.  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ib. 
misapplication     of   fiction    to 


political  purposes,  xciii.  30. 

classification  of  characters,  xcix, 

219.  simple  characters  unnatural, 
ib.,  220.  mixed  characters,  221.  in- 
consistent characters,  222. 

Ficquelmont  (Count),  his  pamphlet, 
"  Lord  Palmerston,  1' Angleterre  et  le 
Continent,"  xcvi.  301. 

Field  (Mr),  his  experiments  detecting 
the  presence  of  silver  in  sea  water, 
cv.  387,  note. 

the  illegal  imprisonment  of  as- 
cribed by  Froude  to  Sir  T.  More, 
cviii.  238. 

(Rev.  J.),  on  the  questions  con- 


nected with  imprisonment,  xc.  7,  and 

note. 
"  Field  Officer,"  letters  from  Aldershott 

on  military  administration,  cviii.  163. 
Fielding     (Henry,     1707-1754),     Mr 

Thackeray's  lecture  on,  xcix.  243. 
beauty  of  his  style  and  compo- 


sition, ex.  452. 

Fifeshire  (56°  15'  N".,  3°  2'  W.),  agri- 
cultural progress  in,  Ixxxiv.  426. 
capabilities  of  further  improvements, 
435. 

"  Filer,  Mr,"  in  Dickens's  "  Chhnes," 
Ixxxi.  185. 

Fillmore  (Mr),  president  of  the  United 
States,  his  policy  towards  the  Mor- 
mons, xcix.  347. 

Filomena  (St),  modern  legend  of,lxxxix. 
398,  399. 

Financial  reform,  agitation  for  (1849), 
Ixxxix.  518,  519.  retrenchments 
previous  to  1835,  520.  complaints 
of  hardship,  521.  subsequent  in- 
crease of  establishments,  522.  grant 
for  public  education,  ib.  the  civil 
list,  522.  popular  objects  provided 
for  tlierefrom,  523.  sources  of  tem- 
porary ex[)ense,  ib.  compensation 
for  reduction  of  legal  fees — the  new 
poor  law,  ib.  factory  superinten- 
dence, 524.  the  census,  ib.  peni- 
tentiaries, ib    police,  ib.     necessity 
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of  adopting  new  appliances  in  war, 
ib.     increase   of   steam    navy,   525. 

•  expenses  of  collection,  526.  the 
post-office,  ib.  expense  of  collecting 
customs,  527.  colonial  expenses, 
528.  rash  proposals  for  retrench- 
ment, 530 ;  and  for  repeal  of  taxes, 
531.  taxes  repealed  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  532.  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  the  workinir  classes, 
533.  wild  projects  of  the  Financial 
Reform  Association,  534.  the  burden 
of  direct  taxation  levied  on  the  rich 
would  fall  on  the  poor,  536.  See 
Mercantile  Laws. 

Finati     Giovanni,    his    pilgrimage   to 

Medina,  civ.  388. 
Finch  (Lord  Keeper),  his  defence  before 

the  House  of  Commons,  Ixxxiv.  86. 
Finlaison  (Mr),  his  tables  of  mortality, 

cix.  44. 
Finlay  (George),  his  works  on  Greece, 

ciii.  394.  his  merits  as  an  historian,  ib. 

•  his  "  Greece  under  Othoman 
and  Venetian  Domination,"  cvii.  348. 

Finsteraarhorn,  the,  ascents  of,  civ.  450. 

Fiorelli  (Signor),  his  work  on  the gruf- 
jiti  of  Pompeii,  ex.  418,  419. 

Firardo,  English  factory  at,  xcvi.  376. 

Fire-arms,  modern  improvements  in 
cix.  514.  small  progress  in  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  515.  failure  of 
Napoleon  to  introduce  improvements, 
516.  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  517. 
changes  introduced  in  the  French 
wars  in  Africa,  ib.  the  pillar  rifle. 
518.  M.  Minie's  invention,  ib.  the 
Prussian  needle-primed  rifles,  519, 
520.  experiments  with  the  ordinary 
English  musket,  520.  tardy  introduc 
tion  of  improved  arms,  521  ;  service 
rendered  by  the  Enfield  rifle,  522 
improvements  by  General  Jacob,  523 
Messrs.  Lancaster  and  Whitworth 
524.  result  of  experiments,  tZ>.  ques- 
tion of  breech-loading,  525.  effects 
on  the  practice  of  war,  ib.  field 
artillery,  526.  inefiiciency  of  against 
riflemen,  527.  trials  of  wrought 
iron  guns,  ib..,  528.  the  Armstrong 
gun,  529-531.  rifled  cannon  in  the 
Prussian  and  French  services,  532. 
mortars,  533,  534.  rockets,  535. 
probable  change  in  the  system  of  war, 
536.  probable  increase  of  light  in- 
fantry manoeuvres,  537,  538.  dif- 
ferences in  fortification,  ib.  defences 
of  dockyards  and  arsenals,  539. 
effects  of  the  new  artillery  in  naval 
warfare,  540.     iron-plated  vessels, 


ib.  costliness  of  war,  541 .  effect  on 
the  different  powers  of  Europe,  542. 
defensive  works,  543.  increased 
relative  value  of  civilian  marksmen, 
ib.  544.  effects  of  recent  changes  on 
British  power,  544,  545. 

Fischer  (Danish  Commodore),  his  cow- 
ardice at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
cvii.  370. 

Fisher  (John,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
1459-1535),  treatment  of  him  in 
prison  under  Henry  VIIL,  cviii. 
241.  his  execution,  242.  sensation 
caused  by  his  death,  244,  245. 

Fishes,  fossil,  in  the  old  red  sandstone, 
Ixxxii.  38. 

Fitton  (Dr),  his  subdivisions  of  the 
greensand  system,  Ixxxii.  47. 

Fitzgerald  (Lord  Edward,  1763-1798), 
arrest  of,  cix.  401. 

(Vesey),   accepts  office    under 


the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ex.  82. 
defeated  on  his  re-election  for  the 
county  of  Clare  by  Mr  O'Connell,  ib. 

Fitzgibbon  (Colonel),  his  account  of 
the  rebel  attack  on  Toronto,  Ixxxv. 
362.  his  measures  of  defence,  370, 
371.  his  plans  hindered  by  the  go- 
vernor, Sir  F.  Head,  373.  disperses 
the  rebels,  374.  his  services  ill  re- 
warded, S96. 

Fitzharris,  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  Ixxxiii.  325,  327.  the 
House  of  Lords  refuse  to  entertain 
the  motion,  328.  his  trial  and  exe- 
cution, 329.  the  case  afibrds  no  pre- 
cedent, 332. 

Fitzherbert  (Mrs,  d.  1837),  her  private 
marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ciii. 
322.  her  resentment  against  Mr  Fox 
for  his  denial  of  the  marriage,  323. 
her  knowledge  of  the  invalidity  of 
the  ceremony,  325.  memoirs  of,  by 
Mr  Langdale,  591.  documents  be- 
longing to  her  deposited  in  Coutts's 
bank,i&.  her  death,  z7>.  her  previous 
marriages  and  acquaintance  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  592.  manner  in 
which  she  was  induced  to  consent  to 
a  marriage,  ib.  593.  the  marriage 
invalid  by  the  law  of  England,  594. 
declared  valid  by  the  Pope,  ib.  her 
high  character  and  honourable  con- 
duct, 595.  interview  with  William 
IV.  ib. 

Fitzstephen  (William,  d.  1191),  his 
"  Life  of  Thomas  \  Becket,"  Ixxxvi. 
137,  note. 

Secretary  to  Thomas  a  Becket, 


his  account  of  London,  xci.  377. 
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ntzwilliam  (SirWilliam),  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland  under  Elizabeth,  xcviii. 
135. 

Fitzwilliam  (William  Wentworth  Fitz- 
•william,  Earl  of,  1748-1830),  joins 
Pitt's  administration,  ciii.  340.  dis- 
missed from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  Yorkshire  in  1819,  cix.  186,  and 
note. 

Five  Mile  Act,  the,  directed  against 
nonconformists,  Ixxxii.  481 .  its  mis- 
chievous consequences,  ib. 

Fizeau  and  Gonelle  (MM.),  their  ex- 
periment on  the  speed  of  electricity, 
cvi.  38. 

Flahault  (Count),  his  narrative  of  Na- 
poleon's conduct  at  Waterloo,  cvi.  89. 

Flamsteed  (John,  1640-1719,  the  first 
astronomer  royal),  xci.  318.  his 
labours,  319,  320. 

his    discussions    with   Newton 

respecting  the  lunar  theory,  ciii.  516, 
520.     disputes  with  him,  521. 

Flanders,  French  invasion  of  (1667), 
Ixxxix.  123. 

Flax,  importance  of,  to  Ireland,  xciii. 
271. 

improved   preparation    of,    by 

chemistry,  xeiv.  292. 

cultivation  of,  in  India,  cii.  44. 


Flaxman  (John,  1755-1826),  his  illus 
trations    of    Homer,    Hesiod,    and 
Dante,  Ixxxiii.  348. 

' Canova's    appreciation   of   his 

genius,  xcviii.  542. 

on  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo, 


cvi.  520,  524. 

Fleck  (Herr),  his  notice  of  Mezzofanti, 
ci.  5h. 

Fleming  (Professor),  his  geological 
discoveries,  cviii.  12. 

Flemings,  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, Ixxxii.  274. 

Flemish  husbandry,  Ixxxvi.  455. 

Fletcher  (John,  1576- 1625),  his  parent- 
age, Ixxxvi.  45.  his  needy  circum- 
stances, 46 ;  his  association  with 
Francis  Beaumont,  47,  51.  (See 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.)  his  "  Faith- 
ful Shepherdess,"  60.  his  plays  after 
the  death  of  Beaumont,  63.  his 
death,  64. 

• his  "  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  xc. 

414.     See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Fleurian  (M.),on  the  satisfactory  results 
of  the  French  system  of  manning  the 
navy,  xcviii.  269. 

Fleury  (Andre  Hercule  de.  Cardinal, 
1653-1743),  his  administration  and 
character,  xc.  92.    corrupts  the  young 


King  Louis  XV,  ib.    resists  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Compte  de  Belleisle,  95. 
his  death,  99. 
Fleury,  his  character  and  position,  xcv. 
504. 

an  instance  of  longevity,  cv.  67. 


Fliedner  (Th.),  founder  of  the  Institute 
of  deaconesses  at  Kaiserswerth, 
Ixxxvii.  441. 

Floquet  (M.),  his  history'of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Normandy,  Ixxxiii.  281. 

Flood  (Henry,  d.  1791),  his  motion  for 
parliamentary  reform,  cix.  266. 

Florence  (43°  46'  N.,  11°  17'  E.),  Lord 
Robertson's  description  of,  Ixxxii. 
236. 

peculiar  features  in  the  history 

of,  Ixxxvi.  468.  division  of  the 
subject,  469.  character  of  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants,  470.  comparison 
of,  with  republican  Rome,  ib.  early 
history,  471.  contest  of  the  burghers 
with  the  counts,  472.  simple  habits 
of  the  people,  473.  introduction  of 
new  fashions,  474.  anecdote  illus- 
trating the  combination  of  frugality 
and  profusion,  475.  splendid  country 
houses;  fear  of  hostile  invasion  caused 
thereby,  476.  commercial  spirit,  477. 
statesmen  and  ambassadors,  ib.  cloth 
and  silk  manufacture,  478.  banking 
system,  472.  the  population,  480. 
early  constitution  of  the  state,  481. 
consuls,  ib.  new  organization,  482. 
military  system,  ib.  the  caroccio,  ib. 
relaxation  of  discipline,  483.  the 
revolution  of  1252,  ib.  contests 
of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  484. 
government  of  the  later  times  of  the 
republic,  485.  recent  aspirations  for 
constitutional  freedom,  492. 

picture  galleries  at,  xcvii.  324. 

Platonic  philosophy  at,  cvi.  510. 


school  of  painting  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  511.  fortifications  of,  de- 
signed by  Michael  Angelo,  503.  siege 
of,  by  the  Imperialists,  532.  taken 
by  treachery,  533. 

council  of,  cii.  81. 


Florida  (29°  0'  N.,  12°  0' W.),  annexed 
to  the  tJnited  States,  c.  237. 

Flourens  (P.),  his  opinion  of  the  natural 
duration  of  the  life  of  man,  cv.  46. 
unsatisfactory  character  of  his  work 
on  longevity,  48.  his  discussion  on 
paleontology,  ib.  adopts  the  theory 
of  Bufibn  of  living  organic  molecules, 
49.  his  conclusions  unsupported  by 
proof,  50.  on  the  relation  of  the 
period  of  growth  io  the  length  of 
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life,  51.  his  argument  from  excep- 
tional cases,  54.  bis  theory  refuted 
by  oiiicial  returns,  56. 

Floyd  (Edward),  barbarous  punish- 
ment of  by  the  order  of  Parliament, 
Ixxxiii.  6. 

Fluxions,  Newton's  invention  of, 
Ixxxiv.  39. 

Foetal  developement,  question  of,  Ixxxii. 
73,  74.  its  gradual  progress,  75. 
distinct  character  of  the  embryos  of 
fishes,  batrachians,  and  mammals, 
76,  77.  branchial  fissures,  ib,  dis- 
tinctness of  the  foetal  forms  of  dif- 
ferent classes,  &c.  77.  these  differ- 
ences are  prospective,  ib.  fallacy  in 
regard  to,  79.  developement  of  the 
heart,  80.  the  brain,  81.  develope- 
ment of  sex,  82. 

FoUett  (Sir  William  Webb,  1798-1837), 
Ixxxi.  134,  iiote, 

Fontanes  (M.  de),  "Grand  Master" 
of  the  University  of  France,  Ixxxi. 
405. 

his  patronage  of  Guizot,  cviii. 

418. 

Fontenay  (46°  28'  N.,  0°  37'  W.), 
battle  of,  xcv.  168.  its  consequences, 
169. 

Fontenelle  (Bernard  le  Bovierde,  1657- 
1757),  anecdote  of,  xcix.  516. 

advanced  age  attained  by  him, 

cv.  67. 

Fontenoy,  distinguished  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  at  the  battle  of,  cviii. 
495. 

Fonton  (M.),  on  the  military  topography 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  ciii.  268. 

Food,  human,  direct  and  indirect, 
Ixxxi.  115.  varieties  of  quality, 
116. 

consumption   of,   how   affected 

by  recent  commercial  legislation, 
xcix.  582.  increased  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  583.  importance  of 
this  fact,  584.  alleged  diminution  of 
home  production,  ib.  want  of  agri- 
cultural statistics,  583.  increased 
consumption  of  the  other  articles  of 
food,  586,  consumption  of  sugar 
and  tea,  587.  the  supposition  that 
the  cheapening  of  corn  has  reduced 
the  means  of  purchasers,  588.  evi- 
dence of  the  prosperity  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  ib.  worthless- 
ness  of  the  returns  of  the  corn 
inspectors,  589,  590.  general  con- 
clusion in  favour  of  the  increased 
consumption  of  bread  under  Free 
Trade,  591.      the   consumption  of 


meat,  592.  increased  cultivation  of 
root  crops,  ib.  effects  of  free  trade 
on  the  consumption  of  sugar,  593- 
601.  (See  Sugar.)  consumption  of 
coffee,  608-614.  (See  Cofee.)  tea, 
615-620.  (See  Ten.)  cocoa,  620. 
tobacco,  ^■&.,  621.  wines,  622.  spirits, 
623.  beer,  624.  tabular  summary 
of  the  consumption,  per  head,  of  the 
chiefarticlesof  food,  before  and  after 
free  trade,  ib.  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, 625,  626.  prospects  of  trade  as 
influenced  by  the  Russian  war,  627. 
the  British  declarations  on  trade, 
628,  629. 

Foote  (Samuel,  1772-1777),  suppresses 
his  lampoon  upon  Churchill,  Ixxxi. 
60. 

Forbes  (Sir  William,  1739-1806),  his 
testimony  to  Hume,  Ixxxv.  69. 

his    testimony     to     Boswell's 


merits,  cv.  485. 
Forbes  (president),  life  of  by  Mr  Burton, 

C.485. 
Forbes  (Professor  Edward,  1815-1854), 

his  geological  memoirs,  Ixxxii.  46,  47. 
on  the  dispersion  of  geological 


plants,  cix.  492. 
his  memoir  on  the  connection 


between  the  existing  Floras  and 
Faunas  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the 
geological  changes  which  have  af- 
fected this  area,  cv.  383. 

his  theory  of  gradual  develope- 


ment, cviii.  1{ 

his  researches   in  animal    life, 


cix.  238. 
Forbes  (Professor  James),  his  theory 

of  glaciers,  Ixxxvii.  223. 
his    researches    in    the    Swiss 


glaciers,  ciii.  66. 

on  some  peculiarities  of  Alpine 

travel,  civ.  437,  438.  his  visit  to  the 
Riffelberg,  447.  his  ascent  of  the 
Jungfrau,  451. 

Forcellini  (iEgidio,  1688-1768),  his 
Latin  Lexicon,  xcii.  378. 

Forcheim  (Diet  of),  Ixxxi.  316. 

Ford  (Richard,  1796-1858),  his  view  of 
Spain  contrasted  wiih  that  of  Mr 
Hughes,  Ixxxiv.  175.  his  love  for 
Spain,  notwithstandi?ig  all  drawbacks, 
176.  his  work  unlike  other  hand- 
books, 177.  error  in  his  political 
conclusions,  178.  his  account  of  the 
predilection  of  Spaniards  for  des- 
potism, 179.  his  defence  of  Don  Car- 
los, 181.  his  account  of  the  intrigue  by 
which  Don  Carlos  was  excluded  from 
succession  to  the  throne,   182.    his 
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description  of  a  Spanish  bookseller, 
191.  his  advice  in  reference  to 
bandits,  193.  his  anecdotes  of  paint- 
ers and  women,  194. 

Ford  (Richard),  his  "Handbook  for 
Spain,"  xc.  113. 

his  recommendations  in  regard 

to  the  National  Gallery,  xcix.  548. 

Fordun  (14th  century),  his  "  Scoti- 
chronicon,"  Ixxxvi.  135. 

Foreign  allegiance,  a  ground  of  ex- 
clusion from  share  in  government, 
Ixxxi.  21. 

Forey  (General),  repulses  the  Austrians 
at  Montebello,  ex.  462. 

Forfarshire,  absenteeism  in,  Ixxxiv. 
444. 

Forster  (John,  b.  1812),  his  picture  of 
Goldsmith's  early  life,  Ixxxviii.  193- 
201.  his  vindication  of  Goldsmith 
from  the  charge  of  jealousy,  209. 
his  reflections  on  Goldsmith's  career, 
218.  excellence  of  his  biography, 
221.  arrangement  of  the  work,  223. 
his  work  a  portrait  of  Goldsmith, 
224. 

his  "  Life  and  Times  of  Gold- 
smith," ex.  327,  and  note. 

his  researches  relating  to   the 

family  of  Cromwell,  ciii.  53. 

Forster  (W.  E.),  his  pamphlet  "  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  T.  B.  Macaulay," 
xciv.  243,  244. 

Forster  (Rev.  Charles),  his  letter  "  on 
the  Israelitish  Authorship  of  the 
Sinaitic  Inscriptions,"  civ.  377,  note^ 
379,  note,  on  the  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions, 380. 

Forster,  a  Jacobite  leader  in  1715  ;  c. 
481.     his  incapacity,  ih. 

Forsyth  (William),  on  Trial  by  Jury, 
cvii.  449,  note. 

Forsyth  (Hamilton),  Biography  of, 
xcviil.  281,  295,  note. 

Fortescue  (Earl,  b.  1818),  his  collection 
of  the  substance  of  Lord  King's 
speeches,  Ixxxiv.  317,  318. 

(then     Lord    Ebrington),     his 

motion  for  an  address  to  the  crown  in 
1831,  xcv.  543. 

Fortification,  modern  system  of,  xcviii. 
409.     Mr  Fergusson's  system,  410. 

new  light  thrown  upon,  by  the 

events  of  the  Russian  war,  cii.  "202, 
203.  interest  attached  to  siege 
operations,  203.  the  success  of  the 
assailants  certain,  ib.  history  of 
the  science  of  fortification,  205.  its 
simple  nature  previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  ib.      system  of 


defence  introduced  on  the  invention 
of  artillery,  ib.  system  of  attack  by 
sap,  ib.  elaboration  of  the  new 
system  of  fortification,  206.  diagram 
illustrating  its  principles,  207.  its 
defects,  ib.  diagram  showing  the 
mode  of  attack,  208.  illustration 
taken  from  a  supposed  arrangement 
of  troops  in  the  field,  209.  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  attack  to  the 
purposes  of  defence,  210.  the 
Marquis  de  Montalembert's  system, 
211.  tabular  view  of  the  comparative 
value  of  systems  of  fortification,  ib. 
their  general  inefficiency,  212.  Mr 
Fergusson's  system,  ib.  light  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  the  Russian  war, 
213.  the  siege  of  Silistria,  214-216. 
the  defence  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ple of  earth  work  parallels,  216.  the 
siege  of  Bomarsund,  217-219.  prin- 
ciples established  by  the  defence  of 
Sebastopol,  223,  235.  See  Sebas- 
topol. 

Fortune  (Robert),  his  horticultural 
mission  to  China,  Ixxxviii.  403.  his 
very  limited  opportunities,  404.  im- 
position practised  upon  him,  405. 
his  account  of  the  wild  flowers,  406. 
and  of  the  gardens  at  Ningpo,  ib. 
his  expedition  to  Soo-chow-foo,  408, 
409.  visits  the  island  of  Luzan,  409. 
attacked  by  pirates,  4 1 0.  his  general 
description  of  the  Mandarins'  gar- 
dens, 422. 

Foss  (Edward),  his  Lives  of  the  Judges 
of  England,  cvi.  434. 

Fossil  foot- prints.     See  Ichnology. 

Foster  (John),  his  advocacy  of  com- 
pulsory education,  Ixxxvi.  527. 

Foucault  (M.,  b.  1819),  his  discoveries 
in  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
cii.  436. 

his  gyroscope,  cviii.  91. 


Foundling  Hospital,  performances  of 
Handel's  Messiah  at,  cvi.  240. 

Foundling  hospitals,  Ixxxv.  530,  note. 

Fountains,  miraculous  legends  of,  Ixxxv. 
301. 

Fouquet  (Nicolas,  Marquis  of  Belleisle, 
1615-1680),  his  acquisition  of  wealth 
and  power,  xc.  93.  imprisoned  by 
Louis  XIV.  94.     his  death,  ib. 

Fourcroy  (Antoine  Francois  de,  1755- 
1809),  the  eminent  chemist,  con- 
structor, under  Napoleon,  of  the 
University  of  France,  Ixxxi.  403. 

Fox  (Charles  James,  1748-1806),  his 
India  Bill,  Ixxxi.  166. 

his  view  of  the  French  Revo- 
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lution,  Ixxxiii.  241.     hopes  of  main- 

talnino:  peace,  243. 
Fox  (Charles  James),  his  •  ministry  on 

the  death  of  Pitt,  Ixxxvi.  108.     his 

death,  1 09. 
Coleridge's     account     of     his 

oratory,  Ixxxvii.  382. 

anecdote  of  him  preserved  by 


Horace  Walpole,  Ixxxviii.  355 

enters  parliament,    xcvi.    136. 


Eicture  of  him  towards  the  close  of 
is  life,  137. 

failure  of  his  early  speeches, 


Fox  (Charles  James),  despatches  of  on 
the  subject  of  Sicily  in  1806,  c.  375, 
377,  note,  on  the  conduct  of  Prussia, 
384.  his  death,  386.  imperfect  re- 
cords of  his  speeches,  516. 

law  of  libel  brought  in  by  him, 


xcvii.  436 

memorials  of  compiled  by  Lord 

Holland,  edited  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, xcix.  2.  enters  parliament,  4. 
appointed  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  5.  moves  the  repeal  of 
the  Marriage  Act,  ih.  Horace  AVal- 
pole's  account  of  his  gaming,  ih. 
resigns  office,  ih.  opposes  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act,  6.  introduces  the 
Marriage  Amendment  Act,  z6.  returns 
to  office  as  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, ib.  incurs  the  dislike  of  George 
III.,  7.  his  separation  from  Lord 
North,  ib.  8.  friendship  with  Burke, 
ib.  opposes  the  American  war,  ih. 
increased  power  as  a  debater,  ih. 
attacks  Lord  North,  9.  private  let- 
ters on  American  politics,  10.  over- 
tures to  induce  him  to  join  the 
ministry,  ib.  becomes  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Rockingham  and  Shel- 
burne  administration,  20.  resigns 
office,  22.  his  distrust  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  ib..,  23.  his  part  in  the 
negotiations  with  America,  28,  29. 
his  want  of  cordiality  with  Lord 
Shelburne,  32,  and  m)te.  his  resig- 
nation of  office,  37.     his  motives,  38, 

39.  public  opinion  of  his  conduct, 

40.  his  resignation  generally  as- 
cribed to  personal  pique,  41.  three 
courses  open  to  him,  42.  interview 
with  Pitt,  43.  coalesces  with  Lord 
North,  45.  unnatural  character  of 
the  coalition,  46,  47.  his  friendship 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  47.  his 
ministry  adopts  the  policy  of  their 
predecessors  in  concluding  peace, 
50,  51.  his  India  Bill,  52.  defeat 
of  his  administration  in  the  Lords,  ih. 
his  attacks  on  Pitt's  administration, 
53.  his  party  loses  strength  in  the 
election  of  1784,  54.  his  defeat 
caused  by  the  unpopularity  of  his 
coalition  with  Lord  North,  55^  56. 
anecdotes  of,  524. 


cii.  476. 

his  political  inactivity  between 


1792  and  1804,  ciii.  306.  letters 
written  by  him  to  Lord  Holland  and 
others  during  that  period,  ih.  his 
fears  of  royal  predominance,  307. 
his  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  as  Prime  Minister,  309, 
310.  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
India  Bill,  315,  316.  his  letter  to 
the  Prince  Regent  dissuading  him 
from  marrying  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  321. 
his  authorised  denial  of  the  fact  of 
the  marriage,  323.  his  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  Regency,  326.  confi- 
dential letter  on  the  intentions  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  328.  his  appro- 
bation of   the    French    Revolution, 

339.  his    separation    from   Burke, 

340.  proposals  for  a  coalition  with 
Pitt,  341.  his  opinion  of  the  French 
Revolution,  343,  note,  344,  note. 
his  protests  against  the  war,  345. 
on  the  Addington  administration, 
357. 

his  speech  on  the  Scottish  trials 


for  sedition,  cv.  238. 

last  volume  of  his  "  Memorials 


andCorrespondence,"cvii.  134.  speech 
in  favour  of  peace  in  1801,  139.  his 
opinion  of  Bonaparte's  moderation, 
143.  his  parliamentary  position  in 
1802,  144.  supports  a  warlike  ad- 
dress, 146.  his  effiirts  against  the 
renewal  of  war,  149.  hi«!  motion  for 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  mediation 
of  Russia,  150.  passages  from  his 
letters  at  the  time,  i&.,  note,  joins 
the  assailants  of  Mr  Addington's 
government,  153,  and  notes,  excluded 
from  office  by  the  King's  stipulation, 
157.  his  disinterested  conduct,  158. 
the  King's  refusal  to  sanction  a  coa- 
lition between  him  and  Pitt,  167. 
his  generous  feelirgs  at  the  time  of 
Pitt's  illness  and  death,  169.  state 
of  England  at  his  accession  to  power 
in  1806,  375.  his  negotiations  with 
Bonaparte,  377.  his  foreign  policy, 
379.  his  letter  to  Talleyrand,  in- 
forming him  of  an  offer  to  assassinate 
Napoleon,  561. 

Foreign  Secretary  under  Lord 


Grenville,  cviii.  301.     his  death,  304. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott's  lines  on  him,  ih.^ 
note. 
Fox  (Charles  James),  his  India  Bill,  cix. 

390. 
Fox  (Edward,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
d.  1536),  lectureships  founded  by  him, 
xcvi.  271. 
Fox  (George,  1624-1690),  his  account 
of  his  interview  with  Cromwell, 
Ixxxvii  503.  his  origin,  504.  his 
journal,  505.  his  extravagances, 
506,  507. 

his  character  and  enthusiasm, 

xciv.  231.     his  ignorance,  233,  and 

note,     his  probable  jealousy  of  Penn, 

234. 

Fox  (Henry),  biography  of,  xcviii.  281. 

Fox  (General),  his  collection  of  coins, 

civ.  188. 
Fox  and  Henderson  (Messrs),  con- 
structors of  the  Crystal  Palace,  xciv. 
574.  Mr  Fox's  reply  to  Professor 
Kiss,  575. 
Foxe  (John,  the  Martyrologist,  1517- 
1587),  his  escape  from  England 
during  the  Marian  persecution, 
Ixxxv.  407.  his  "Book  of  Martyrs," 
415.  the  first  publication,  416.  its 
rarity,  417.     the  second  book,  419. 

his  imputations  against  Sir  T. 

More,  cviii.  239,591. 
Foxton  (J.  A.),  his  infidel  opinions, 
xc.  331.  his  confusion  of  inspiration 
with  genius,  332.  his  presumptuous 
opinions,  333,  334.  on  miracles,  335. 
France,  democratic  element  in  the  con- 
stitution of  (1845),  Ixxxi.  7. 

her  warlike    tendencies  under 

democratic  institutions,  10.  her  con 
quest  of  Savoy,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, ib.  her  invasion  of  Spain, 
ib.  wars  in  Africa  were  popu- 
lar, 11.  expensiveness  of  its  court, 
14.  its  standing  army,  15.  its  cen- 
tralization, ib.  primogeniture  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  16. 
the  division  of  property  excessive, 
ib.  her  institutions  exclusive,  though 
democratical,  21.  her  old  noblesse 
and  modern  aristocracy,  24.  her 
house  of  peers,  26.  irresponsibility 
of  officials,  34.  its  consequence,  ib. 
was  more  prudent  as  an  absolute 
monarchy  than  a  mixed  government, 
36.  medical  practice  in,  268.  Peter's 
pence  claimed  from  bv  Gregory  VII., 
289.  university  of,  399.  complaints 
against  its  monopoly  of  education, 
402.  the  university  the  work  of  Napo- 
leon, 403.  its  privileges,  404.  changes 


in  public  opinion  between  1830  and 
1843,  399,  401.  antagonism  of  the 
church  and  the  university,  403,  406. 
clerical  education  under  Napoleon, 
405,  growth  of  Ultramontanism, 
409.  ultra-Catholic  bishops,  ib. 
division  of  society,  ib.  disputes  be- 
tween the  church  and  university, 
411.  university  of,  opened  under 
the  mastership  of  Fontanes,  405. 
its  unpopularity,  placed  under  a 
council  at  the  Restoration,  ib.  royal 
colleges  in  connection  with,  406. 
attacks  on  it  by  the  High  Catholic 
party,  41 1.  its  monopoly  complained 
of,  412,  413.  free  education  not 
possible  in  France,  415.  defects  in 
secular  education,  416.  the  real 
point  at  issue  between  the  clergy  and 
the  university,  417.  two  sorts  of 
Catholicism,  424.  position  of  the 
secular  clergy,  ih.  alleged  clerical 
immorality,  425.  miracles,  the  mi- 
raculous medal  in  honour  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  426.  secret 
circulation  of  low  Roman  Catholic 
literature,  427.  miraculous  cures 
and  impostures,  428.  false  position 
in  regard  thereto  of  the  leading 
Roman  Catholics,  429.  state  of  the 
contest  between  the  church  and  uni- 
versity (1845),  432,  433.  small  pro- 
prietors in,  524. 
France,  geology  of,  Ixxxil.  46.  the 
oolitic  system  in,  ib.  prohibitory 
commercial  system  of,  212.  her 
natural  resources,  212,  213.  princi- 
ples of  her  commercial  policy,  213. 
consequent  smuggling,  ib.,  214. 
failure  of  the  protective  system,  215. 
high  price  of  iron,  216.  literature 
of,  its  philosophical  tone  on  historical 
subjects,  383.  civilization  of  France 
compared  with  that  of  England,  419- 
421. 

•  her  wars  and  treaties  with  Ger- 
many after  the  Revolution,  Ixxxiii. 
154,  158.  eminent  judges  of,  275. 
causes  of  their  greatness,  278.  early 
age  at  which  they  were  appointed, 
279.  parliaments  of,  279,  280. 
claims  to  be  the  leader  of  European 
movement  (1846),  453.  social  equality 
in,  ib.  effects  of  the  Revolution,  454, 
opinion  unfettered  by  precedent,  ib. 
indifference  to  constitutional  rights, 
456.  corruption  of  the  constitutional 
government  established  in  1830,  457, 
458.  parties  in,  461.  the  chamber 
of  peers,  462.     its  constitution,  ih* 
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the  chamber  of  deputies,  463.  ten- 
dency of  public  affairs  to  a  despotism, 
466.  want  of  an  aristocracy,  467. 
power  of  tlie  bourgeoisie,  470.  at- 
tempts to  combine  theory  and  prac- 
tice, 471. 
France,  affairs  of,  in  Algeria,  Ixxxiv.  47. 
successful  expedition  ajjainst  the 
Turks,  48.  exploration  in  the  inte- 
rior, 50.  mode  of  preparing  projets 
de  hi  in,  144.  protectionism  of  the 
manufacturers,  237.  discontinuanct- 
of  the  protection  to  the  beet-root 
sugar  manufactory,   265.      issue   of 

f)aper  money  in  1796,  321.  main 
ines  of  railway  projected  in  1842, 
510,  511.  expense  of  construction 
and  returns,  5 1 2.  fares,  513.  state 
control  of  railways,  527. 

brilliant  period  of,    before  the 

wars  of  the  Fronde,  Ixxxv.  81,  82. 
her  comprehensive  scheme  of  Ameri- 
can colonization,  119-  extensive 
territories,  137.  local  administration 
of,  227.  her  attempts  to  force  her 
own  institutions  on  her  dependencies, 
233.  over  government  under  the  old 
monarchy,  239.  reason  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  old  provinces,  251. 
grounds  of  her  acquiescence  in  the 
partition  of"  Poland,  265.  her  supe- 
riority to  England  in  arts  of  design, 
453.  schools  of  art  in,  457.  rela- 
tions of  with  England  (1847),  520. 
juvenile  reformatories  in,  528,  note. 
— — —  progress  of  the  revolution 
(1799),  Ixxxvi.  83.  commercial 
marine  of,  28.  British  commercial 
relations  with,  283.  antiquarianisni 
in,  321.  societies  of  antiquaries, 
322.  imitation  of  in  Gernuiny  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  331.  her 
Italian  policy,  496. 

subdivision  of  land  in,  Ixxxvii. 


309,  note,  proscribed  races  in,  491 
(See  Cagots.)  relations  of  with  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  564.  the  revolution  of 
February,  1848,  5Q5.  the  republi- 
can party,  566,  568.  distinction  of 
parties  in,  567,  and  note,  growing 
discontent  after  1830,  568.  division 
into  four  parties,  569.  tactics  of  the 
republican  party,  ib.  political  clubs, 
570.  conduct  of  the  Republicans 
when  tried  for  conspiracies,  ib.  in- 
surrection at  General  Lamargne's 
funeral,  572.  coalition  of  the  Re- 
publi(ans  and  Oppositionists,  576. 
objects  of  the  Republicans,  578,  and 
note,    project  of  social  reform,  579, 


the  provisional  government's  regula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  labour,  582. 
limitations  of  the  power  of  France, 
by  the  treaties  of  1815,  585.  foreign 
policy  of  the  Republican  party,  587. 
views  on  the  Eastern  question,  588. 
proposed  partition  of  Turkey  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  589.  other 
extensive  changes  suggested,  590. 
anti-commercial  theories,  591.  causes 
of  the  success  of  the  revolutionary 
party  in  1848,  593.  probable  policy 
of  the  government  of  1848,  597-599. 

France,  origin  of  the  troubadours  and 
trouveres,  Ixxxviii.  8.  Roman  and 
German  languages  in,  11.  the  lan- 
guage in  a  state  of  transition,  12. 
the  early  poetry  of,  compared  with 
that  of  Germany,  22. 

progress    of   events    between 

April  and  July  1848,  Ixxxviii.  225. 
feelings  towards  the  Orleans  family, 

227.  easy  success  of  the  Republicans, 

228.  temper  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, 229.  spirit  of  the  country,  230. 
indifference  to  settled  institutions, 
232.  the  Assembly  not  really  "  Re- 
publican," 234.  power  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, ib.  the  revolution  of  1848 
a  ccmibination  of  accidents,  235.  pro- 
bable fruits  thereof,  236.  estimation 
in  which  newspaper  writers  are  held 
in,  344.  political  theorists  in,  368. 
state  of  morals  and  religion  in,  402. 
treaties  in  1814  and  1815,  defining 
her  relations  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
516.  her  subsequent  position,  526. 
desire  to  set  aside  the  treaties  of  1815, 
528,  529.  the  Alliance  Russe,  530. 
attempts  to  restore  her  influence  over 
the  minor  powers,  531.  pacific  atti- 
tude of  the  government  of  1848,  535. 
probable  policy  of,  under  the  republic 
of  1848,537. 

intellectual  activity  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Ixxxix.  17.  coalition  against,  in  1702, 
129,  130.  sufferings  in  the  winter  of 
1708-9,  131.  invasion  of,  by  Marl- 
borough, in  1710^  135."  system  of 
towaids  her  allies,  147.  short  career 
of  the  Republic,  554.  anti-repub- 
lican opinions  of  the  country,  555. 
character  of  the  republican  party, 
556.  election  -of  the  President  by 
universal  suffrage,  ib.  causes  of  the 
revolution  of  February  1848,  557. 
state  of  parties,  558,  559.  disregard 
of  law  and  authority,  560.  weakness 
of  the  republican  party,  561.    popu- 
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lar  apathy,  ih.  the  Republic  not 
democratic,  562.  elements  of  the 
weakness  of  the  constitution  of  1830, 
564.  Socialism,  567-569.  division 
of  society,  570.  impossibility  of  the 
opposite  parties  working  together, 
571,  572.  the  Bonapartists,  573. 
proneness  to  revolution,  574,  575. 
experiment  of  the  Republic,  576. 
disposition  to  acquiesce  in  any  settled 
government,  ib.  the  changes  of  go- 
vernment not  attributable  to  demo- 
cracy, 578.  absence  of  political 
talent,  579.  lesson  taught  by  her 
example,  580. 

France,  dramatic  taste  in,  compared  with 
that  of  England,  xc.  52-57.  taste 
for  conventional  rules,  55.  principle 
of  French  criticism  on  Shakspeare's 
familiarities,  58.  long  predommance 
of  French  taste,  59.  modern  works 
on  Shakspeare,  73.  appreciation 
of  Shakspeare  as  a  dramatist,  76. 
under  the  Regent  Orleans.  (See 
Orleans.)  poverty  of,  after  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  90,  distress  of  the 
lower  classes,  93.  heads  the  coaliti(m 
against  A-ustria,  96.  unsuccessful 
campaigns  of  1741  and  1742,  97.  de- 
serted by  her  allies  in  1747,  103. 
her  losses  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession,  104.  her  mistaken  policy 
therein,  105.  destruction  of  her 
navy,  1 06,  and  note,  intervention  of, 
in  Italy  (18-18),  238,  note. 

influence  of,  with  the  Court  of 

Constantinople,  xci.  203.  probable 
increase  of  proportionate  taxation  in, 
484.  progressive  deficiency  of  na- 
tional income,  485.  colonial  expen- 
diture, 490.  the  revolutions  of  1788 
and  1848,  533.  character  of  debates 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  539. 
collective  system  of  voting,  545.  the 
minority  disfranchised  thereby,  ib. 
exportation  of  corn  from,  in  1849, 568. 
statistical  returns  of  the  courts 


of  justice,  xcii.  46.  Republicanism 
in,  230.  apparent  strength  of  the 
government  of  1830,  228,  234.  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  235.  uncertainty  as 
to  the  real  views  of  the  country, 
ib.  indifference  to  the  Republican 
insurrections,  236.  the  constitution 
not  sufficiently  elastic,  237.  probable 
want  of  durability  in  the  revolution 
of  1848,  239.  regret  felt  for  the 
House  of  Orleans,  241. 
declaration  of  the  policy  of  non- 


intervention in  Italy  (1848),  xciiL 
36,  38.  occupation  of  Rome,  39. 
dissentions  in  the  Reformed  churches, 
304.  philosophy  in,  at  the  Restora- 
tion, 432.  materialism,  ib.  reaction, 
433.  (See  Cousin,  M.)  the  expedition 
against  Rome,  516.  mortification 
felt  at  the  repulse  of  Oudinot,  517. 
hollow  pretexts  for  intervention,  518. 
France,  juvenile  delinquency  in,  xciv. 
414.  reformatory  system,  415.  cor- 
rectional schools,  425,  426.  the 
revolutions  of  1789  and  1848,  304. 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  432. 

treaties  with  Sardinia  and  Por- 


tugal on  international  copyright,  xcv. 
148.  signature  of  the  copyright 
treaty  with  England.  (See  Copyright.') 
establishment  of  the  Franks  in,  154. 
the  mayors  of  the  palace,  155.  system 
of  the  Carlovingian  Kings,  156.  the 
Palatial  courts,  157.  contest  between 
Roman  law  and  the  feudal  system,  161. 
new  government  survey  of,  210. 
criminal  procedure  in,  previous  to 
the  Revolution,  282.  case  of  the  false 
Count  Solar,  283,  289.  the  arrest 
and  transportation  to  Paris  of  the 
supposed  culprit,  286.  case  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Soyecourt,  290,  291. 
of  MM.  Thibault  and  M.  Froudere, 
291-297.  outrage  on  the  Sieur  Re- 
veillon,  299.  violence  of  the  mob, 
ib.  the  Reign  of  Terror,  300.  the 
constitution  of  1795,  301.  causes 
which  destroyed  the  French  consti- 
tutions of  1795  and  1848,  302. 
popular  opposition  to  established 
governments,  303.  the  army  alone 
strengthened  by  the  Revolution,  304. 
counter  revolutionary  measures  of  the 
Convention,  ib.  reactionary  changes 
in  1797,  307.  impatience  of  the 
Royalists,  308.  violence  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  309.  the 
Directory  appeals  to  the  army,  310. 
addresses  from  the  army,  ib.  mea- 
sures of  the  Directory,  311.  expla- 
nations, ib.  virtual  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Directory,  ib.  the  con- 
sultations of  the  legislature,  313. 
deportations  to  Cayenne,  315.  repe- 
tition on  a  larger  scale  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  317.  declarations  of  the 
prefects,  319.  military  despotism, 
320.  position  of,  as  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic power,  392.  Working  Men's 
Associations  in,  439.  position  of  men 
of  letters  as  statesmen  in,  501.  failure 
of  the  Encyclopedists,  502.     success 
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of  journalists,  ib.  suppression  of  men 
of  letters  by  Napoleon,  503.  their 
subsetjuent  high  position,  ib.,  504. 
genonil  views  of  their  success  and 
failure,  ib.  under  the  constitutional 
government,  505.  causes  of  the 
weakness  shown  in  1848,  506.  the 
gix  million  peasant  electors,  507. 
power  of  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  ib. 
political  views  of  the  agricultural 
population,  509.     dread  of  anarchy, 

511.  the  so-called  friends  of  order, 

512.  their  delusions,  513,  514.  pre- 
sent state  and  prospects  of  the  country, 
515. 

France,  political  writings  in,  during  the 
government  of  the  Directory,  xcvi. 
294.  in  1814,  303.  successive  con- 
stitutions of,  305.  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  318.  division  amonir  the 
bishops  of,  concerning  the  Pagan 
classics,  325.  eflects  of  universal 
suffrage  in,  465.  the  base  of  des- 
potism, 466. 

' occupation  of  the  Ionian  Islands 

by,  xcvii.  43,  45.  proportion  of  the 
army  to  the  population,  202.  servile 
conduct  of  the  church  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  absolutism,  221,  222. 
relations  of  the  church  to  the  crown, 
222.  instructions  to  the  French 
cardinals  in  1823,  223.  crime  and 
education  in,  296.  under  the  Restora- 
tion, 511.  representatives  of  the  old 
and  new  times,  ib.  the  chambers  of 
peers  and  deputies,  ib.  eminent 
men  in  eloquence,  philosophy,  history, 
and  poetry,  512.  interest  of  the 
period,  ib.  memoirs  relating  to  it, 
ib.  the  king's  speech  on  the  affairs 
of  Spain,  516.  invasion  of  Spain, 
523.  its  easy  success,  528.  the  govern- 
ment strengthened  thereby,  529. 

the  protectorate  of  the  Roman 

Catholics  in  Turkey,  xcviii.  396,  397. 
maritime  conscription  in,  423.  system 
of  pontoons  in  the  French  service, 
461.  the  pontonier  corps,  467. 
secret  voting  in,  609.  inefficiency  of 
the  ballot,  611.  circumstances  of, 
contrasted  with  those  of  England,  612. 
omnipotence  of  the  government,  613. 

protracted  debates  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  xcix.  264.  division 
of  the  chamber  into  buraux^  274. 
modern  school  of  historians  in,  458, 
459. 

relations  of  with  Turkey  in  re- 
gard to  the  Holy  Places,  c.  3,  5. 
cordial  union  of,  with  Great  Britain 


in  her  Eastern  policy,  14.  her  pro- 
posals embodied  in  the  Vienna  note, 
25.  severe  treatment  of  neutrals 
by,  in  the  time  of  war,  209.  the 
royal  ordinance  of  1704,  210.  treaty 
with Mechlenburg in  1779,21 1 .  treaty 
with  the  United  States  in  1778,  212. 
accefles  to  the  pi-inciples  asserted  by 
the  Northern  Confederacy,  214. 

France,  law  of  railways  in,  ci.  176. 
surnames  in,  derived  from  occupa- 
tions, 354. 

political  excitement  in,  after  the 

death  of  Louis  XVIIL,  cii.  62.  in- 
tellectual activity  of  the  period,  63. 
unripeness  of  the  nation  for  republi- 
can institutions,  ib.  apparent  pros- 
perity during  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  68.  internal 
uneasiness,  74.  feeling  in,  on  the 
disasters  in  Russia,  77.  France  dur- 
ing the  hundred  days,  82.  national 
versatility,  83.  combination  of  Euro- 
pean powers  against,  86.  establish- 
ments in,  for  the  education  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  195. 
the  system  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  bishops,  196. 

scarcity   in,   in   1855,  ciii.   83. 

unsatisfactory  state  of  the  agriculture 
of,  85.  the  soil  and  climate  compared 
with  those  of  England,  ^Q.  greater 
variety  of  produce,  87.  alleged 
excessive  growth  of  the  vine  and 
sugar  beet,  88.  the  vine  disease,  ib. 
average  value  of  the  production  of 
the  vineyards,  89.  loss  owing  to  the 
vine  disease,  ib.  growth  of  colza  or 
rape,  ib.  the  system  of  sheep-feeding 
compared  with  that  of  England,  i&., 
90.  cattle-feeding,  91.  dairy  pro- 
duce, ib.  the  working  of  horned 
cattle,  ib..,  92.  its  bad  effect  on  the 
production  of  beef,  ib.  horses  and 
pigs,  93.  superiority  of  the  poultry, 
ib.  unskilful  rotation  of  crops,  ib. 
bare  fallows,  ib.  excessive  proportion 
of  land  bearing  wheat,  94.  produce 
per  acre,  95  average  value  of  land, 
96.  the  people  insufficiently  fed,  97. 
burdens  on  land,  rents,  profits,  and 
wages,  ib.  unfavourable  political 
circumstances,  98.  division  of  pro- 
perty in,  ib.  tenure  of  land,  99. 
agrarian  discontent  in  1848,  100. 
distress  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ib. 
recent  agricultural  progress  in,  101. 
the  advantage  to,  of  a  short  line  of 
navigation  to  the  East  problematical, 
263.  high  protective  duties  on  Indiau 
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produce,  265.  encroachment  of  the 
papal  power  in,  455.  church  aflTairs 
in,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
472.  national  character  of,  contrasted 
with  that  of  England,  558,  559. 
dissatisfaction  among  the  liberals  at 
the  recognition  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
usurpation  by  England,  564.  ex- 
haustion of,  by  the  Russian  war,  574. 
abuses  of  universal  suffrage,  575,  note. 
system  of  education  in,  582.  M.  de 
•  Kemusat's  remarks  on  her  relations 
with  England,  588.  want  of  modera- 
tion in  her  policy,  589.  unwillingness 
of  the  French  to  stand  alone  in  poli- 
tics, ib.  deceptiveness  of  parliamen- 
tary goverimient  under  a  system  of 
excessive  bureaucracy,  590. 
France,  condition  of,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  civ.  534.  want  of  class 
cohesion,  535.  excessive  subdivision 
of  land  before  the  Revolution,  ib. 
administrative  centralization,  ib.  the 
royal  intendants,  536.  the  King's 
council,  ib.  destruction  of  parochial 
and  nmnicipal  rights,  537.  relations 
of  the  nobility  and  peasantry,  538, 
539.  the  coryee,  539.  origin  of  the 
desire  of  equality,  541.  the  middle 
classes,  ib.  class  antipathies,  ib. 
quarrels  for  precedency  between 
petty  guilds  in  towns,  ib.  placemen, 
542.  sale  of  offices,  ib.  exemption 
from  taxation,  ib.  character  of  the 
aristocracy  compared  with  that  of 
England,  543,  544.  increased  op- 
pression of  the  peasantry,  545,  in- 
adequate provision  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute,  546.  influence  of  lite- 
rary men,  ib.  the  political  writers 
ignorant  of  public  life,  547,  548. 
passion  with  which  the  doctrines  of 
equality  were  received,  548.  the 
*'  Economists,"  549.  literary  men  the 
.sole  guides  of  opinion,  550.  loss  of 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
ib.  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and 
activity  during  the  thirty  years  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution,  ib.  caiises 
which  led  the  moneyed  classes  to  desire 
change,  55  L  the  sense  of  oppression 
increased  by  the  attempts  to  relieve 
it,  552.  remarkable  circular  calling 
attention  to  abuses,  553,  554.  accu- 
mulation of  causes  bringing  about  the 
Revolution,  554.  desire  for  equality 
rather  than  liberty,  ib.,  555.  cen- 
tralisation incompatible  with  liberty, 
555.  great  men  by  whom  the  Re- 
volution  was    initiated,    557,   558. 


decline  of  the  national  character, 
559. 
France,  weakness  of,  under  Henry  II., 
cv.  5,  6.  present  political  prospects 
of,  13-15.  religious  contest  in,  29. 
religious  and  political  parties  in,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  34.  statesmen 
of  the  period,  ib.,  35.  state  of,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  37. 
subsequent  duration  of,  38,  39. 

proportion  of  illegitimate  births 


in,  cv.  187.  legal  separations,  189, 
note,  state  of  public  opinion  on  the 
subject,  190.  law  in  regard  to  the 
wife's  property,  202.  condition  of, 
under  the  Directory,  206.  scene  in 
the  Theatre  de  la  Republique,  207. 
remarkable  drama  by  Ducancel,  208, 
209.  revolution  in  public  feeling 
against  the  Jacobins,  211.  general 
passion  for  dancing,  212.  the  baldes 
victimes,  213.  disjointed  state  of 
society,  214.     frequency  of  divorces, 

215.  irreverent  mode  of  conducting 
funerals,    ib.      passion   for    trading, 

2 1 6.  fluctuations  in  prices,  ib.,  note. 
effects  of  the  Revolution  on  the 
national  character,  217,  218.  condi- 
tion of  (1857),  342.  decline  in  the 
rate  of  increase  of  population,  ib. 
internal  migration,  343.  decrease  of 
the  rural  population,  ib.  the  cause 
of  this,  344.  public  works  in  the 
great  towns,  ib.  rise  in  the  value  of 
public  securities,  345.  the  restora- 
tion of  order,  346.  government 
operations  for  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  railway  and  other  stock, 
ib.  the  Credit  Mobilier,  347.  appa- 
rent wealth  of  the  great  towns,  348. 
increased  prosperity  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, ib.  causes  assigned  for  the 
slow  increase  of  population,  349. 
decreased  fecundity  of  marriages  in 
Paris,  350.  consequences  of  the 
decline  of  the  rural  population,  351. 
diminished  productiveness  of  land, 
ib.,  352.  failure  of  the  vine,  forced 
price  of  bread,  ib.  and  of  butcher's 
meat,  353.  scarcity  of  house-room 
in  Paris,  ib.  high  prices  injurious 
to  the  peasantry,  354.  character  of 
the  peasantry,  ib.  their  unanimous 
support  of  Louis  Napoleon,  355. 
national  loss  in  the  emigration  of 
the  peasantry  to  the  towns,  356.  the 
luxury  of  the  towns  conduces  to  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  357.  the 
decline  of  population  considered  with 
reference  to  taxation,  358 ;   and   to 
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military  service,  ib.^  859.  literary 
associations  in,  derived  from  Italy, 
499.  contest  of  the  classic  and 
romantic  schools  in,  515.  protects 
the  Roman  Catholic  missions  in 
China,  532,  534,  537.  cooperation 
of  with  Great  Britain  in  Chinese 
policy,  551. 

France,  territorial  aggrandisement  the 
leading  feature  of  her  history,  cvi. 
387,  392.  English  wars  in,  396. 
conquest  of,  by  Henry  V.,  397. 
cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the  French 
in  the  field,  398.  the  system  of 
mortgage  of  land  in,  408.  Credit 
Fonder  in,  426,  429,  430. 

disturbed  state    of,    after    the 

death  of  Richelieu,  cvii.  198.  posi- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  199. 

culminating  point  of  her  power 

in  1809,  cviii.  32.  military  character 
of  the  Empire,  33.  sufferings  of, 
from  the  Continental  system,  38. 
financial  difficulties,  39.  reaction 
from  democracy  to  despotism  in,  293. 
system  of  private  interrogatory  of 
prisoners,  358.  cross-examination 
by  the  jud^e  on  the  trial,  360,  362. 
system  of  giving  notice  to  accused 
persons  of  the  evidence  against  them, 
366.  various  charges  included  in 
the  same  indictment,  369.  tone  of 
counsel  in  prosecuting,  370.  propor- 
tion of  votes  necessary  for  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  375.  government  of,  under 
the  restored  Bourbons,  416.  excess 
of  royalism,  417.  the  revolutions  of 
1830  and  1848,  ib.  exhaustion  of, 
by  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  420.  ca- 
lamities arising  from  the  events  of 
the  hundred  days,  424.  the  moderate 
royalist  party,  425-428.  artificial 
state  of,  owing  to  the  Revolution, 
428.  the  electoral  law  of  1817,  429. 
circumstances  adverse  to  the  Restora- 
tion, 430.  renewal  of  the  slave 
trade  by,  560.  system  of  carrying 
"emigrants"  from  Liberia,  ib.-56S. 
narratives  of  escaped  slaves,  563, 
564.. 

■ reduction  of  public  libraries  in, 

by  theft,  cix.  216.  the  modern  his- 
tory of,  begins  with  Charles  the 
Bald,  499.  early  relations  of,  with 
Germany,  ib.y  500.  improved  fire- 
arms introduced  in,  during  the  wars 
in  Algeria,  517.  experiments  in 
iron-plated  vessels,  541.  her  power 
increased  by  the  new  system  of 
tactics,   542.    various  races  of  the 


inhabitants,  564.  restrictions  on 
debate  and  discussion,  591.  disincli- 
nation to  war,  592.  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  British  alliance,  593, 
594. 
France,  navy  of,  compared  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  ex.  8-10.  means  of 
manning  her  fleet,  11.  recent  energy 
of  the  government,  13.  scheme  for 
extension  of  the  navy,  ib.  formidable 
naval  power  of,  15,  16.  her  probable 
acquisitions  and  influence  in  Italy, 
18.  expense  and  loss  caused  by  the 
increase  of  French  armaments,  19. 
mercantile  navy  of,  20, 21.  sentiments 
in  towards  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
194.  comparison  between  the  recol- 
lections of  the  Revolution  and  those  of 
the  Empire,  195.  military  power  of, 
manifested  in  the  campaign  of  1859, 
283. 

hawker's   literature   in.      See 


Hawker's  Literature. 

Francis  (Saint,  of  Assisi,  1182-1226), 
materials  for  his  biography,  Ixxxvi. 
2.  his  early  life,  ib.  visions,  4,  7,  9. 
becomes  an  attendant  on  lepers,  7. 
rebuilds  ruined  churches,  8,  9.  his 
first  associates,  11,  12.  his  vision 
foretelling  the  extension  of  his  fol- 
lowers, 13.  draws  up  the  rule  of  his 
new  Order,  14.  his  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  ib.  interview  with  Innocent 
III.,  16.  obtains  his  sanction  for  the 
establishment  of  his  Order,  18.  be- 
comes a  preacher,  20.  his  missions 
to  different  parts  of  Europe,  ib.  at 
Rome,  21.  rapid  extension  of  his 
Order,  22.  strictness  of  his  rule,  23. 
joins  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  24. 
his  interview  with  the  Saracen  leader, 
25.  establishes  the  Order  of  Peni- 
tence, 26.  political  importance  of 
this  measure,  27.  extraordinary 
vision,  ib.  privilege  granted  by  the 
Pope  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Mary  at 
Assisi  at  his  solicitation,  28.  retires 
to  Monte  del  Alvernia,  30.  miracu- 
lous reception  of  the  stigmata,  ib. 
evidence  of  the  miracle,  31.  his  last 
illness,  32.  his  character,  33.  his 
love  of  birds,  35.  simplicity  of  his 
character,  36.  hymns  attributed  to 
him,  37.     his  jests,  38. 

Francis  (of  Lorraine,  Emperor  of 
Austria,  1708-1765),  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa,  his  character,  xcviii. 
11. 

Francis  (Joseph  Charles,  Emperor  of 
Austria,    1768-1835),  his  interview 
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with  Bonaparte  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  Ixxxvi.  336.  abdicates 
the  empire  of  Germany,  337. 

Francis  (Joseph  Charles,  Emperor  of 
Austria,  1768-1835),  his  perfidious 
conduct  towards  Hungary,  xc.  237. 

■ his    attempts    to     destroy   the 

independence  of  Hungary,  xcvii,  127. 
his  resistance  to  the  policy  of 


the  Emperor  Alexander  in  1813-14 

ciii.  130,  138.   his  resistance  to  Papal 

encroachments,  450. 
Francis  (Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria, 

b.  1830),  the  crown  resigned  to  him 

by  his  uncle  Ferdinand  (1848),  xc. 

234.     his  accession  to  the  crown  of 

Hungary  illegal,  235. 
bis    accession    to    the    throne, 

xcvii.  138. 

influence  of  his  personal  cha- 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine  (50°  10'  N., 
8°  37'  E.),  its  occupation  by  the 
troops  of  the  German  Confederation, 
Ixxxv.  285.  English  Protestant  re- 
fugees at,  412,  422. 

proposed  capital  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  Ixxxviii.  281. 
assembly  of  German  States  at,  540. 
spirit,  and  leading  ideas  of  the  As- 
sembly, ih. 

origin  of  the  German  Assembly 

at,  Ixxxix.  550. 

German    Parliament    at,   xci. 

587, 589.     high  expectations  thereof, 
601. 


racter  in  promoting  the  Concordat 

ciii.  496. 
■ takes  command  of  the  Austrian 

army  in  Italy  (1859),  ex.  477.     his 

separation  from  his  staff  at  Solferino, 

484,  487.     his  demeanour  during  the 

battle,   491.     his    critical    situation 

during  the  retreat,  ib. 
Francis  I.  (of  France,  1515-1547),  his 

treaty  with  Solyman  the  Great,  xci. 

188. 
his  patronage  of  painters,  xcvii. 

398. 
his  Concordat  with  the  Pope, 

ciii.  467. 

his  spoliation  of  the  Duke,  of 


meeting  of  the  Diet  at,  xciii. 

191. 

Franklin  (Benjamin,  1706-1790),  his 
testimony  to  De  Foe's  "  Essay  on 
Projects,"  Ixxxii.  492. 

his  argument  for  annual  parlia- 
ments, xcv.  255,  note. 

suggestion   of   the   cession   of 

Canada  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States,  xcviii.  Q5,  note. 

his  part  in  the  negotiations  for 

peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  xcix.  24,  28.  his  relations 
with  Oswald,  Lord  Shelburne's  agent, 
33.  the  story  of  his  coat,  37.  ac- 
counts of  conversations  with,  pre- 
served in  Mr.  Oswald's  diary,  316, 
317. 

his  views  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 


Savoy,  cvi.  393. 

Francis  (Sir  Philip,^  1740-1818),  his 
answers  on  the  subject  of  the  editor- 
ship of  Junius,  xcix.  524. 

anecdote  of,  ci.  7. 

■ on  the  anomalous  condition  of 

the  British  government  in  India 
cvii.  10,  11.  his  advice  to  forbid 
Europeans  to  hold  land  in  India,  41. 

Francis  (George  Henry),  his  critical 
biography  of  Mr  Disraeli,  xcvii. 
422. 

Francis,  alleged  inaccuracies  of  Mac- 
aulay  in  regard  to  him,  xc.  283,  284. 

Franciscans,  first  establishment  of, 
Ixxxvi.  12,  14.  great  chapter  of  the 
Order  in  1219,  22.  the  Order  of 
Penitence,  28.  their  departure  from 
the  principles  of  poverty,  39.  vita- 
lity of  the  Order,  40.  to  what  causes 
attributable,  41.  eminent  members, 
ih. 

Francklin  (Dr),  his  translation  of  So- 
phocles, Ixxxi.  47. 


tion  of  slavery,  ci.  297. 

his  mode  of  accounting  for  the 


Gulf  Stream,  cv.  373.  his  endeavour 
to  make  known  the  phenomena  of  it, 
377. 

Franklin  (Sir  John,  1786-1848),  his 
government  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 
Ixxxvi.  237,  250. 

disappearance  of    the    Arctic 

expedition  under,  xcviii.  345.  length 
of  time  without  tidings  of  the  expe- 
dition, 346.  alleged  possibility  of 
the  expedition  surviving,  347.  his 
previous-  expeditions,  36  i.  sets  sail 
in  1845,  362.  his  instructions,  ib. 
traces  of  their  stay  at  Cape  lliley,  ih. 
belief  of  his  having  sailed  into  a 
northern  sea,  373. 

his  journey  to  the  northern 


coast  of  America  in  1819,  ciii.  181. 
his  hardships  and  discoveries,  182. 
his  departure  from  England  in  1845, 
ih.  expeditions  in  search  of  him,  ib. 
traces  of  at  Cape  Riley,  195. 
Franks,  their  conversion  in  the  fifth 
century,  Ixxxii.  275. 
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Franks,  their  conquest  of  Gaul,lxxxviii. 

their  establishment    in   Gaul, 

xov.  154.     their  relations   with  the 
Romanized  monarchs,  ib.,  155. 

Fransoni  (Archbishop  of  Turin),  his 
protest  against  the  Siccardi  law,  xciii. 
175.  his  conduct  in  the  case  of 
Count  Santa  Rosa,  176-178.  his 
trial  and  deprivation,  179. 

Fraser  (Mr),  his  discoveries  in  North- 
western America,  Ixxxii.  254. 

Frauds,  statute  of,  Ixxxiii.  291. 

Frauenknecht  family,  their  connexion 
with  the  case  of  the  priest  Riem- 
bauer,  Ixxxii.  332.  deposition  of 
Catherine  Frauenknecht,  335.  See 
Biembauer. 

Frederic  II.  (Emperor,  1194-1250),  his 
Sicilian  Court,  ciii.  464. 

his   appeal   to   the  nations  of 

Europe    for  assistance    against   the 
Tartars  under  Ghengis  Khan,  ci.  506. 

■ his   Sicilian  kingdom,  cvii.  77. 


his  contest  with  Gregory  IX.,  ib. 
his  remarkable  character,  cix. 


505,  506. 

Frederic  III.  (Emperor,  d.  1493),  his 
Concordat  with  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
ciii.  467. 

Frederick  IV.  (Emperor),  his  poverty 
and  distresses,  Ixxxviii.  253. 

Frederic  William  the  Great  (Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  16-20-1688),  ex. 
381.  his  education,  382.  his  victory 
at  Fehrbellin,  ib.  his  character  and 
pursuits,  ib.  his  marriage  to  Louisa  of 
Orange,  ib.  his  second  marriage,  383. 

Frederic  I.  (of  Prussia,  1657-1705), 
founder  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  xcix. 
461. 

character  of,  ex.  383. 

Frederick  William  I.  (of  Prussia,  1688- 
1740),  civ.  408.  his  avarice  and 
rudeness,  409.  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  ib.  his  mania  for  recruiting, 
ib.  anecdote  of  one  of  his  agents, 
ib.^  410.  discontent  excited  by  his 
recruiting,  ib.  anecdotes  of  his 
hatred  of  flattery,  411.  his  popu- 
larity, ib.  his  despotic  conduct,  ib., 
412.  his  domestic  economy,  412. 
anecdotes  of  him,  413.  his  habits, 
ib.  his  "  Tobacco  College,"  ib.  his 
treatment  of  Gundling,  his  butt,  414. 
his  better  qualities,  415.  his  death, 
416.  his  rules  for  the  education  of 
his  son,  417.  his  instructions  for  his 
son's  guidance  during  the  campaign 
of  1732,  418. 


Frederick  William  I.  (of  Prussia,  1688- 
1740),  his  brutal  character,  ex.  384. 
his  accession,  385.  system  of  admi- 
nistration, ib.  his  love  of  drilling 
and  manoeuvring  soldiers,  ib.  his 
recruiting,  386.  his  negotiations  with 
European  Powers,  387.  falls  under 
the  influence  of  Austria,  ib.,  388. 
his  violence  and  tyranny,  388.  his 
hatred  of  his  son,  390.  his  cruelty 
to  his  family,  391.  his  conduct  in 
the  trial  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Katte,  395.  compels  his  son  to  be 
present  at  Katte's  execution,  396. 
his  madness,  397.  his  death,  401. 
his  reconciliation  to  his  son,  407.  his 
dying  moments,  ib. 

Frederick  the  Great  (of  Prussia,  1712- 
1786),  looked  upon  as  a  Protestant 
Jew,  Ixxxiii.  226.  his  liberal  specu- 
lations, 229. 

resists  the   Russian   proposals 


for  the  further  partition  of  Poland, 
Ixxxv.  267. 

his   policy   destructive  of  the 

prosperity  of   Prussia,   Ixxxvi;  157. 
his  measures  for  agricultural  reform, 
163. 
his   claim    to    Silesia,   xc.   95. 


deserts  the  coalition  against  Austria, 
98.  renews  his  league  with  France 
against  Austria,  101.  makes  peace 
with  Austria,  1 03. 

endowment  of  the  Academy  of 

Berlin  by  him,  xcix.  461. 

his  administrative  activity,  ciii. 

107. 


his  education,  civ.  417.   quarrels 

with  his  father,  418.  his  marriage, 
ib.  his  residence  at  Rheinsberg,  419. 
his  companions,  ib.,  420.  his  acces- 
sion, 420.  his  retirement  at  Sans 
Souci,  421.  mode  of  passing  the  day, 
ib.  his  slovenliness,  422.  his  con- 
versation, ib.  anecdote  of  him  and 
General  Ziethen,  423.  his  last  inter- 
view with  his  great-nephew,  after- 
wards Frederick  William  III.,  424. 
his  death,  425.  his  irreligion,  ib.  his 
character,  ib. 

materials   for   his   history,  ex. 

378,  379.  his  "Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburg,"  381.  his 
birth,  389.  his  early  life,  390.  hated 
by  his  father,  ib.,  391.  his  forbear- 
ance in  speaking  of  his  father,  393. 
his  love  for  his  sister  Wilhelmina, 
394.  compelled  to  be  present  at  the 
execution  of  his  friend  Katte,  396. 
his  religious  consolations,  397.     his 
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life  at  Custrin,  398.  his  correspond- 
ence with  Grumkow,  399.  his  mar- 
riage, 400.  his  submissive  conduct 
to  his  father,  ib.^  401,  402.  his  court 
at  liheinsberor,  403.  his  correspond- 
ence with  Voltaire,  404.  his  philo- 
sophical speculations,  405.  ability 
shown  in  his  letters  to  Voltaire,  ib. 
his  verse-making,  406.  various  lite- 
rary productions,  ih.  his  feelings  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  407.  his 
accession,  ih. 

Frederick  William  II.  (1744-1805), 
his  character,  civ.  425.  his  mistress, 
the  Countess  Lichtenau,  426.  his 
last  illness,  ib.  curious  prescription 
of  a  physician,  427.  his  awful  death, 
ib.,  428. 

Frederick  William  III.  (1770-1810), 
his  subserviency  to  Austria,  Ixxxix. 
540,  and  note. 

appoints  Baron  von  Stein  minis- 
ter of  finance,  ciii.  110.  curious  letter 
to  Stein,  113,  114.  his  concessions 
to  Russia  in  1814,  136.  his  endea- 
vour to  obtain  Saxony  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  ib.,  137. 

his  account  of  his  last  interview 


with  Frederick  the  Great,  civ.  424. 
his  private  life  a  contrast  to  that  of 
his  father,  429. 

Frederick  William  IV.  (King  of  Prussia, 
1797-1861),  his  religious  predilec- 
tions, Ixxxiii.  226.  his  reply  to  the 
memorial  of  the  municipality  of 
Berlin,  227.  non-fulfilment  of  his 
liberal  promises,  229.  his  promise 
to  his  people  of  a  parliamentary 
constitution,  ib.  his  will,  230.  op- 
posing influences,  ib.  his  patronage 
of  learning  inconsistent  with  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  234.  his  per- 
sonal good  qualities,  236. 

allusion  to  in  Strauss's  pamphlet 

on  Julian  the  Apostate,  Ixxxviii. 
94.  his  Romanticism,  97.  his  revival 
of  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  99. 
his  indecision,  100. 

his  sympathy  for  German  na- 
tionality, Ixxxix.  541.  his  claim  to 
the  position  of  German  emperor,  553. 

declines    the   headship   of  the 

German  Union,  xci.  584.  his  loss  of 
popularity,  587.  represses  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Saxony  and 
Baden,  592. 

Frederic  (Elector  of  Saxony,  1463- 
1554),  Luther's  letter  to  him,  Ixxxii. 
105. 

application   of  his   dream    of 


Luther's   iron   pen  to    the    electric 
telegraph,  xc.  472. 

Frederick  of  Nuremberg  (First  Elector 
of  Brandenbuig),  Ixxxvi.  159.  esta- 
blishes a  class  of  peasant  fiefs,  ib. 

Frederick  (William  Charles,  King  of 
Wurtemburg,  1754-1816),  his  con- 
duct to  the  mediatised  nobles,  civ. 
429.  his  character  and  personal  ap- 
pearance, 430. 

Frederick  (Lewis,  Prince  of  Wales, 
1707-1757),  his  character,  Ixxxviii. 
491,  502. 

Frederick  of  Lorraine.  See  Stephen  IX. 

Free  Church  (Scotland),  adhesion  of  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  Ixxxi.  483,493. 

Free-thinkers,  the,  representation  of  by 
Dryden,  cii.  29. 

Free  trade,  its  tendency  to  do  away 
with  the  evils  of  the  game  laws 
and  with  smuggling,  Ixxxvi.  517, 
518. 

wrongly  spoken  of  as  an  experi- 
ment, xc.  133.  is  the  natural  system, 
ib.,  134.  alleged  reaction  against, 
ib.  impossibility  of  a  return  to 
protection,  135.  temporary  character 
of  the  distress  caused  by  the  change, 
138.  approach  to  in  the  duties  on 
sugar,  141,  142.  in  the  case  of  tim- 
ber, 143,  144.  on  leather  gloves,  145. 
tanners  and  curriers,  146.  the  duties 
on  foreign  spirits,  147.  on  foreign 
wine,  148.!  silk,  149.  on  woollen 
manufactures,  150.  the  linen  manu- 
facture, 151.  hosiery,  ib.  general 
improvement  of  British  commerce, 
152-154. 

advantages    from    to   farmers, 


xci.  575.     its  tendency  to   produce 
steadiness  of  price,  576. 

distitiofuished  from  absence  of 


Customs'  duties,  xciv.  152.  benefits 
to  the  poor  arising  from,  157.  home 
manufactures  stimulated  therebv, 
158,  159.  effect  of  on  rent,  162, 
163.  duties  paid  by  the  consumer, 
169.  effects  of  an  approximation  to 
free  trade  in  sugar,  ib.  of  the  change 
in  the  navigation  laws,  170.  in- 
creased activity  in  all  departments, 
175. 
results   of  free  trade  in  corn. 


xcv.  580.    benefits  to  agriculture,  ib. 
principles  of,  582. 
its  alleiied  connection  with  emi- 


gration, xcvii.  285.  its  supposed 
effects  on  agriculture,  291,  292.  in- 
crease of  commerce  consequent  upon, 
294. 
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Free  trade,  important  results  'of,  xcix. 

585,  591. 
Free-will,  rejection  of  by  Mr  Buckle, 

cvii.  46G,  473,  476. 
Freeman,  his   epigram  on   "  London's 

Pro«iress,"  civ.  52. 
Freeman  (Mr),  his  *'  History  of  Archi- 
tecture," xciv.  372. 

his  full  and  elaborate  view  of 

Gothic   architecture,    cv.    127.      his 
view  of  the  origin  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture, 131,  132. 
Freemasons,  the,  origin  of,  cv.  136. 
Freiligrath — his  attacks  on  Frederick 
AVilliam    III.    of    Prussia,   Ixxxiii. 
234.     his  translation  from  Burns  re- 
jected by  the  censor  of  the  press, 
235. 
Fremantle   (William),  his   description 
of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  re- 
specting the  Duke  of  York's   con- 
duct, cviii.  318. 
Fremont    (Colonel),     his     travels     in 
Western  America,  Ixxxvi.  393. 

representative  of  California  in 

the  United  States'  Senate,  civ.  581. 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  589. 
his  previous  public  life,  590.  his 
probable  policy  if  elected,  591 
592. 
French,  the,  in  Algeria — their  persecu- 
tion of  the  Arabs,  Ixxxiv.  52.  their 
political  connection  with  the  Sahara, 
61.  Oases  in  their  territory,  62. 
religious  opposition  to,  68,  69,  72 
illustrated  by  the  evidence  of  an 
Arab  prisoner,  72-74.  prospects  and 
design  of  the  occupation,  74.  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  75.  prohibit 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Algeria, 
241. 

■ their  want  of  sympathy  with 

their  own  past  history,  Ixxxv.  73. 
failure  of  their  historical  novels, 
74. 


national  excitability,  519.  inade- 
quate sense  of  political  responsibility, 
521.  hazardous  experiment  of  de- 
mocracy, 531.  duties  of  the  majority 
and  minority,  532. 

French,  influence  of  in  India  in  1796, 
cv.  401,  402.  alarm  in  India  in 
reference  to  their  expedition  to 
Egypt,  405. 

French  army — system  of  training  the 
conscripts  for  the  exigencies  of  life 
in  the  field,  ci.  547. 

French  drama,  admiration  of  in  Ger- 
many, Ixxxii.  466.  revolution  efiected 
by  Lessing,  467. 

modern,     characteristics     of. 


Ixxxiv.  224. 
French    historians,   characteristics    of, 

xc.  77. 
the  sole  cause  of  their  failure, 

the    want    of    freedom,    cvi.     382, 

383. 
French  language,  formation  of,  Ixxxii. 

285. 
difficulty  of  translating  Shaks- 

peare  into,  Ixxxiii.  55. 
its  unformed  state  in  the  time 


of  Pascal,  Ixxxv.  190. 

adaptation  of  to  philosophical 


subjects,  xcix.  398. 

use  of  in  diplomacy,  cv.  495. 


policy  in  Spain  in   regard  to 

the  Montpensier  marriage — ^bow  re- 
garded by  the  European  powers, 
Ixxxv.  519. 

their  character  compared  with 


that  of  the  English  in  social  science, 
xc.  502. 

—  their  national   characteristics, 

xcii.  506.  bad  working  of  constitu- 
tional government  among,  510.  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  others,  512, 
513.  want  of  forbearance,  514.  the 
"right  of  insurrection,"  517.  want 
of  respect  for  established  law,  518. 


imperfect  acquaintance  with  among 
British  gentlemen,  ib.,  496. 
French   literature  in  the   seventeenth 
century,  ci.  94.     in  the  eighteenth, 

95.  growing  spirit  of  irreligion,  ib. 
effects  of  the  abuses  of  administration, 

96.  its  character  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  97.  pamphlets  and  philo- 
sophical writings,  ib.  degradation  of 
literature,  98.  literature  under  the 
Empire,  99.  the  exact  sciences 
flourish,  lb.  revival  of  historical 
literature,  100,  101.  "  Guizot,  102. 
Thiers,    103-105.      Lamartine,    105, 

106.  pamphleteers  and  journalists, 

107.  influence   of  men   of   letters, 

108.  revival  of  poetry  and  the  drama, 
ib.,  109.  Chateaubriand,  109.  La- 
martine, 110,  111.  Beranger,  112, 
113.  novels  and  romances,  114. 
their  immorality  and  mischievous 
tendency,  115.  causes  of  this  to  be 
found  in  the  period  of  excitement  in 
which  the  writers  had  been  brought 
up,  116.  system  of  feuilletons,  117. 
religious  sentiment  in  recent  French 
literature,  118.     its  activity,  120. 

French  manufactures,  their  superiority 
of  patterns  to  the  English,  xc.  474. 
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the  superiority  lies  in  the  execution, 
485. 

French  navy,  commission  of  inquiry 
into,  under  the  National  Assembly, 
xcviii.  240.  constitution  of  the  com- 
mission, 241.  the  report  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
ib.  supply  of  seamen,  242.  com- 
parisons between  the  British  and 
French  navies,  243.  the  ordinance 
of  1846,  ib.  classified  catalogue  of 
the  French  navy,  244.  old  ships, 
245.  steam  line-of-battle  ships,  ib. 
large  frigates,  247.  steam  transports, 
ib.  plan  of  operations  in  case  of 
war  with  England,  ib.  velocity  the 
most  essential  point,  248.  evidence 
of  M.  Maistiat,  ib.  design  for  the 
creation  of  a  general  steam  fleet,  249. 
expense  of  the  project,  ib.  means 
for  manufacturing  the  machinery  re- 
quired, 250.  proposed  distribution 
of  the  steam  fleet,  251.  inferiority 
of  French  to  English  machinery, 
252.  the  Atlantic  harbours  inade- 
quate for  large  steamers,  ib.  but 
suited  for  the  protection  of  vessels 
of  small  drauglit  of  water,  253.  en- 
largement of  the  harbours  adjacent 
to  England,  ib.  relations  of  France 
to  other  maritime  powers,  254.  plans 
of  war  against  Great  Britain,  255. 
importance  of  Cherbourg,  256,  257. 
prospect  of  alliance  with  other  naval 
powers  against  Great  Britain,  257. 
present  distribution  of  the  French 
fleet,  259.  squadrons  on  foreign 
stations,  261.  deficiency  of  stores 
in  the  French  dockyards,  263.  supply 
of  coal,  ib.,  264.  summary  of  French 
naval  resources,  264,  265.  excellence 
of  the  French  mode  of  manning  the 
navy,  265.  the  system  of  rejiistration 
and  maritime  conscription,  266.  num- 
ber of  available  seamen,  267.  the 
"  infanterie  de  marine,"  ib.,  note,  268, 
note,  designs  of  the  French  Admi- 
ralty, 272. 

French  Protestants — interest  of  their 
history,  xcix.  454.  materials  for 
their  history,  455.  miscellaneous  as- 
semblages of  emigrants,  457.  their 
influence  on  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Prussia,  461.  their  position 
in  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  462. 
were  an  unpopular  minority,  464. 
their  social  habits,  465.  their  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  466.  their 
family  traditions,  ib.  habits  of  self- 
government  acquired  in  the  manage- 


ment of  their  churches,  467.  con- 
currence of  reasons  for  attacking 
them,  ib.  vexatious  disabilities  and" 
persecutions,  468,  469.  the  objects 
of  official  zeal,  470.  purchase  of 
conversions,  ib.  curious  caricatures 
of  persecuting  intendants,  471.  their 
long-enduring  patience,  ib.  subse- 
quent exasperation,  472.  their  re- 
ception in  England,  473.  narratives 
of  their  sufferings  published  in  Eng- 
land, 475,  476.  English  songs  and 
ballads  relating  to,  476,  477.  change 
in  the  character  of  the  refugees,  480. 
description  in  the  Spectator,  ib.  Ho- 
garth's representation  of  them,  ib. 
causes  which  brought  them  into  dis- 
credit, 481.  prominence  of  the  least 
worthy  representatives  of  the  class, 
ib.  the  Camisard  prophets,  482. 
their  extravagances  disclaimed  by 
the  French  churches  of  London,  483. 
political  intriguers,  ib.  their  inter- 
ference in  English  politics,  484. 
quarrels  among  themselves,  ib.  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct  of  the  mass 
of  the  refugees,  485.  private  me- 
moirs, ib.  absorption  into  English 
society,  486.  change  of  family  names, 
487.  their  aversion  to  the  French 
under  Napoleon,  ib.  refugees  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  ib.  in 
Holland,  ib.y  492.  their  prosperity, 
490.  Calvinistic  tenets,  491.  the 
position  of  the  Protestants  remaining 
in  France,  492,  493. 

French  Revolution,  predictions  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  regarding,  Ixxxiii. 
241.     energy  arising  from,  242. 

Frere  (John  Hookham,  1769-1846), 
author  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Loves 
of  the  Triangles,"  cviii.  113. 

Frere  (Mr),  his  phonetic  alphabet  for 
the  blind,  xcix.  77-81. 

Frere  (Madlle  Judith),  her  friendship 
for  Beranger,  cviii.  193,  194. 

Fresco  painting,  definition  of,  Ixxxvi. 
195.     uses  of,  196. 

Fresnel  (Augustine  John,  1788-1827) 
— his  talents  and  character,  civ.  321. 
his  researches  into  the  nature  of  light, 
322.  opposition  to  his  views,  323. 
his  death,  328.  his  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  transverse  vibrations, 
330.  views  based  on  his  theory,  331. 
his  dynamical  views  of  light,  335. 

Fribourg  (46°  48'  N.,  6°  55'  E.),  sus- 
pension bridge  at,  Ixxxix.  61. 

Friedland  (54°  27'  N.,21°0'E.),  battle 
of,  c.  391. 
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Friendly  societies,  extent  of,  xcv.  407. 
their  popularity,  413.  Government 
regulation  of,  iZ>.  the  Act  of  1851, 
ib.  its  provisions,  414.  provisions 
for  life-assurance  policies,  415.  in- 
jurious restrictions,  416.  the  right 
of  nomination  taken  away,  417.  pro- 
vision for  sickness  and  old  age, 
418. 

Friends,  Society  of,  their  exertions 
during  the  Irish  famine,  Ixxxvii. 
271   272  281. 

Friese'land'(53°  0'  N.,  5°  40'  E.),  dis- 
astrous inundations  in,  Ixxxvi. 
426. 

Frimley  murder,  the,  xcvi.  27. 

Friuli,  Duke  of     See  Duroc. 

Frobisher  (Sir  Martin,  d.  1594) — his 
voyage  of  Arctic  discovery,  ciii.  181. 

Frodoard — hi^h  authority  of  his  chro- 
nicle, cix.  495. 

Froissart  (John,  1337-1401),  on  the 
reign  of  Pedro  I.  of  Arragon,  xcii. 
139. 

Fronde,  the  wars  of  the,  Ixxxv.  82. 
artificial  society  of  the  period, 
85. 

Froude  (James  Anthony) — his  history 
of  England,  cviii.  206.  original  ma- 
terials placed  at  his  disposal,  ib.  his 
style  of  writing,  207.  poetical  pas- 
sages, 208.  his  religious  sympathies, 
ib.^  209.  extract  on  the  test  of  su- 
premacy, 209.  his  misapprehension 
of  the  principles  of  English  justice, 
210.  his  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  political  economy,  211.  his  para- 
doxical view  of  Henry  VIII.,  iZ>., 
212.  his  reference  to  the  tStatutes 
of  the  Realm,  213.  his  view  of 
feudalism  and  villenage.  ib.  and  of 
mediaeval  legislation,  214.  on  the 
Statutes  of  Labourers,  215.  on  the 
compulsory  rate  of  wages,  216,  217. 
insufficient  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  courts  of  justice,  218.  on  the 
grounds  of  divorce  from  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  219,  220.  on  the  re- 
plies of  the  Universities,  221.  his 
previous  Tractarian  writings,  222. 
on  the  charge  against  Henry  VI II. 
of  a  connection  with  Anne  Bo- 
leyn's  sister  Mary,  223,  224.  his 
remark  on  Henry's  relations  with 
women,  228.  on  the  fall  of  Wolsey, 
230.  his  account  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1529,  231-233.  of  the  Act 
for  boiling  John  Rouse,  234.  on  the 
punishment  of  the  stake,  235.  his 
allegations  against  Sir  T.  More,  237- 


239.  his  unfair  representation  of 
More's  trial,  240.  bis  sympathy  with 
persecution,  241.  his  assertion  of 
Henry's  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  244.  on  ths 
Catholic  martyrs,  246.  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Anne  Boleyn,  ib.  his  ac- 
count of  her  trial,  247.  his  acquittal 
of  Henry  VIII.  on  every  question, 
249.  his  extenuation  of  his  reli- 
gious intolerance,  250.  and  of  his 
tyrannical  acts  generally,  251.  valu- 
able features  in  his  history,  252. 

Froude  (James  Anthony),  inaccuracies 
in  his  chapter  of  the  "  Geraldines  of 
Kildare,"  cviii.  485,  note  ;  486,  note. 
his  reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
586.  statement  of  the  process  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  view  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  character,  i6.  arrangement  of 
his  reply,  587.  leaves  many  points 
unanswered,  ib.  on  the  Statutes  of 
Labourers,  588.  on  the  grounds  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  demand  for  a  divorce, 
589.  on  the  second  Act  of  Succes- 
sion, ib.  on  the  charge  of  unfairness 
towards  More,  590,  591.  his  defence 
on  other  points  considered,  592,  593. 
the  justice  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  vindicated,  593, 
594. 

Froudiere  (M.),  his  conduct  as  advocate 
against  the  MM.  Thlbault,  xcv.  292. 
Tronson  de  Coudray's  argument 
against  him,  294-297. 

Fry  (Mrs  Elizabeth,  1780-1845),  her 
first  visit  to  the  female  prisoners  in 
!N"ewgate,  Ixxxv.  324. 

her    early    life     and     gaiety, 


Ixxxvii.  516.  change  in  her  cha- 
racter, how  occasioned,  517.  her 
marriage,  518.  family  and  domestic 
ties,  519.  becomes  one  of  the 
Quaker  ministry,  520.  her  first  visit 
to  Newgate,  521.  visits  resumed, 
522.  reforms  aimed  at  by  her,  ib. 
her  visits  to  other  prisons,  523. 
benevolent  societies  established  by 
her  influence,  524.  her  foreign 
journeys,  527.  her  imposing  de- 
meanour, 530.  her  good  temper  and 
gentleness,  531. 

Fry  (Mr  John),  his  pamphlet  on  nfiar- 
riage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
xcvii.  329. 

Fulk  of  Marseilles,  his  persecutions  of 
the  Albigenses,  evil.  76. 

Fuller  (Thomas,  b.  1608),  on  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  xcii.  268. 
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Fullerton,  a  member  of  the  literary 
society  at  Edinbur<;h  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century,  cv. 
222. 

Fulton  (Robert,  1765-1808),  offers  his 
invention  of  the  steamboat  to  Napo- 
leon, cvi.  67. 

Functionaries,  paid  and  unpaid,  Ixxxv. 
245-247.  needless  multiplication  of, 
248. 

Fur  Trade  (North  American),  its 
origin,  Ixxxii.  240.  its  history,  242. 
decreasing  profits,  245. 

Fuseli  (Henry,  about   1739-1825),  his 


representations  of  supernatural 
scenes,  Ixxxiii.  350. 

Fuseli  (Henry),  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  xcviii.  528.  his  character, 
ib.  Haydon's  fear  of  him,  ib.  inter- 
feres in  favour  of  Haydon's  first 
picture,  531.  Canova's  opinion  of 
him,  542. 

on     the     works     of    Michael 


Angelo,    cvi.    521,    522,    524.      his 
remarks  on  his  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion, 527. 
Fusinieri,  remarkable  electric  pheno- 
mena observed  by  him,  cvi.  48. 


G 


Gabet    (M.),    French    Missionary  to 

Thibet,  xciii.  402.     See  Hue. 
Gachard   (M.),  bis  publication  of  ori- 
ginal letters  relating  to  Charles  V., 

ci.  78. 
Gael   (Mr),  his  account  of  the  origin 

of  the  use  of  schedules,  Ixxxiv.  3  26. 

his     remark     on     law    composition. 

132. 
Gaeta  (41°   12'  N.,   13°  34'  E.),  Pius 

IX.  at,  xcv.  379. 
• preparations  for  the  siege  of,  by 

Joseph  Buonaparte  (1806),  c.  375. 

protracted  defence,  376.   surrenders, 

377. 
Gaffori  (Giampetro),  a  Corsican  chief, 

ci.   451.      his   heroic   character,    ib., 

452. 
Gagern  (Baron),  his  proposal  of  a  two- 
fold German  Empire,  Ixxxix.  551. 
a  leading  advocate  of  German 

unity,  xci.  599.    his  early  career,  ih.^ 

600. 
Gahn  (Gottlieb),  his  services  to  chemis- 
try, xciv.  267. 
Gaika,  a  Kafir  chief,  c.  122. 
Galapagos  Isles  (0°  30' N.,  91°  10'  W.), 

animal  and  vegetable  productions  of, 

cix.  258. 
Galata,.  establishment  of  the  Genoese 

at,  cii.  107.     destroyed   at  the  time 

of  the  Turkish  conquest,  113. 
Galaxy  (the),  Ixxxvii.  187. 
Galiani  (Abbe),  his    writings    on    the 

Balance  of  Trade,  Ixxxv.  451. 
• his    prophecy   of   the  state   of 

Europe  in  the  19th  century,  xci.  534, 

note. 
Galileo    (1564-1642),   his   recantation, 

Ixxxii.  118. 
Gall  (John  Joseph,  the    phrenologist, 

1758-1828),      mischievous      system 


founded  on  his  doctrines,  Ixxxii. 
14. 

Gallatin  (Mr),  his  statement  of  Inter- 
national law  in  regard  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  unoccupied  countries, 
Ixxxii.  250.  American  negotiation 
in  1818,  259.  his  proposal  in  1826, 
261.  his  statement  of  claims,  262. 
fallacies  therein,  263. 

Galle  in  Ceylon  (6°  9'  N.,  80«  19'  E.), 
reasons  for  identifying  it  with  the 
Tarshish  of  Scripture,  ex.  345. 

Gallican  Church,  effects  upon,  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
ci.  95. 

Gallipoli  (40°  21'  N.,  26°  38'  E.),  pro- 
posed fortifications  at,  ci.  267, 
268. 

Galvanism,  experiments ,  in,  Ixxxii.  5, 
7. 

Gal  way  (Earl  of.  Marquis  of  Ruvigny), 
his  advice  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Ixxxii.  424. 

his  petition  to  Louis  XIV.  in 


behalf  of  the  Huguenots,  xcix.  472. 
his  character,  478,  479. 

Gambia  river  (13°  27'  N.,  16°  37'  W.), 
trade  with,  xcviii.  96. 

Game,  injurious  to  agriculture,  xcvi. 
149,  160. 

Game  laws,  their  relation  to  the  move- 
ment of  social  reform,  Ixxxi. 
518. 

evils  caused  by,   Ixxxvi.   517. 


probability  of  their  extinction,  518. 

Ganganelli.     ^ee  Clement  XIV. 

Ganges,  valley  of,  its  importance,  xcviii. 
34. 

Garacci  (Padre),  his  work  on  the  graf' 
^ft"  of  Pompeii,  ex.  419.  (See  Pom- 
peii.) his  plates  giving  fac  similes 
of  the  graffiti^  432,     his  investiga- 
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tions  into  the  Oscan  characters  used, 
433.  his  table  of  peculiarities  of 
orthography  in  the  Latin  inscriptions, 
435. 

Gardening,  Chinese.  (See  China,  also 
Fortune.)  English,  Ixxxviii.  423.  the 
Dutch  style,  424.  landscape  gar- 
dening, 425.  excess  to  which  the 
taste  has  been  carried,  ib.,  426.  ar- 
chitectural decoration  desirable  in 
important  places,  427.  modern  taste, 
428. 

Gardiner  (Stephen,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 1483-1555),  his  conduct 
compared  with  that  of  More,  Ixxxiii. 
310.  his  protection  of  Roger  As- 
cham,  311. 

• his  severity  to  the  Protestants, 

Ixxxv.  399. 

Garibaldi,  his  legion  in  1848,  xciii.  71. 
his  partisan  warfare  in  1848,  499. 
at  Rome,  515.  repulses  the  Neapoli- 
tans, 518.  his  advice  to  defend  Rome 
to  the  last  extremity,  521.  his  re- 
treat, lb.  reaches  Venice,  522.  his 
character,  ib. 

' his  part  in   the   campaign   of 

1859,  ex.  277. 

Gamier  Pages  (M.),  his  account  of  the 
dissensions  in  the  French  Provisional 
Government  of  1848,  xci.  281. 

Garrick  (David,  1716-1779),  his  de- 
meanour on  the  publication  of  the 
Rosciad,  Ixxxi.  58.  humbles  him- 
self to  Churchill,  59.  dissembles  his 
vexation,  60.  his  letter  to  Coleman, 
75. 

• his    epigram    on    Goldsmith, 

Ixxxviii.  217.  Horace  Walpole's 
criticism  on,  349,  351,  352. 

Garth  (Sir  Samuel,  d.  1718),  his  ad- 
mirable qualities,  Ixxxi.  47. 

Gaskell  (Mrs,  authoress  of  "  Mary  Bar- 
ton"), Ixxxix.  402.  See  Barton, 
Mary. 

her  description,  in  "North  and 

South,"  of  Margaret's  visit  to  the 
infidel  weaver,  ciii.  151. 

• —  her  "  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte," 

cvi.  155.  false  statements  therein 
affecting  the  character  of  living  per- 
sons, ib.     her  retractation,  ib. 

Gassendi  (Peter,  1592-1655),  his  in- 
structions to  Moliere,  Ixxxii.  174. 

■ on  the  notion  of  the  infinite, 

xcv.  41. 

Gassiot  (M.),  his  Bakerian  lecture, 
cviii.  95. 

Gaugamela,  battle  of,  cv.  323. 

Gaul  (ancient),  the  cultivation  of  the 


vine  and  olive  prohibited  in  by  the 
Romans,  Ixxxiv.  241,  note. 
Gaul  (ancient),  languages  of,  Ixxxviii. 
3.  new  elements  introduced  by  the 
barbarian  conquerors,  5.  decline  of 
the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  6. 
Roman  conquest  of,  xcii.  87. 


Gaume  (I'Abbe),  his  work  on  the  use 

of  pagan  writers   in  education,  xcvi. 

325. 
Gavan,  a  Jesuit,  his  trial  before  Chief 

Justice  Scroggs,  xciii.  117.    demands 

to  be  put  on  his  ordeal,  118. 
Gavel   Act,    the,    in    Ireland,    Ixxxii. 

435. 
Gay  Lussac  (Nicholas  FranQois,  1788- 

1850),  his  chemical  discoveries,  xciv. 

274. 
Gaza  (31°  27'  N.,  34°  28'  E.),  siege  of, 

by  Alexander  the  Great,  cv.  336. 
Gaztelu  (Martin,  secretary  of  Charles 

v.),  his  letters,  ci.  79. 
Gebbard,  of  Eichstadt.     See  Victor  II. 
Gell  (Sir  William,  1777-1836),  sent  to 

the  Levant  by  the  Dilettanti  Society, 

cv.  505.      his  road-books,  ib.      his 

residence  at  Naples,  ib. 
his    work     on     Pompeii,    ex. 


413. 

Geneva  (46°  25'  N.,  6°  30'  E.),  English 
Protestant  refugees  at,  Ixxxv.  423. 
the  Geneva  Bible,  424. 

religious  and  political  society  at 


in  the  16th  century,  Ixxxix.  485. 

liturgy  used  at,  xcv.  471.     the 

order  of,  474.  influence  of  on  Euro- 
pean history,  481.  political  exiles 
from,  ib.,  482.  occupation  of  by 
Sardinian  troops,  486. 

Genghis  Khan  (1163-1227),  his  charac- 
ter and  conquests,  ci.  506. 

Genin  (M.),his  pamphlet "  Les  Jesuites 
et  rUniversite,"  Ixxxi.  407,  427. 

Genius,  various  developements  of,  xciii. 
1. 

Genoa  (44°  24'  N.,  8°  54'  E.),  union 
of  with  Sardinia,  Ixxxviii.  163. 

insurrection  at  in  184^,  xcvi. 


48. 

university  of,  classical  studies 

in,  xcix.  561,  562. 

dominion   of  the   Genoese   in 

Corsica,  ci.  445.  misgovernment, 
446.  their  cruelty  and  treachery  in 
suppressing  the  insurrection  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  447.  sale  of 
the  Corsican  fortresses  to  France, 
462. 

annexation  of  to   Sardinia   by 


the  Congress  of  Vienna,  cix.  569. 
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Genoese,  the,  power  of  at  Constanti- 
nople, cii.  107.  their  commerce 
with  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  ib. 
war  with  the  Venetians,  109.  their 
relations  with  the  Tartar  Khans,  ih. 
their  successful  war  with  the  Vene- 
tians and  tlie  Emperor  John  Canta- 
cuzenus,  110.  policy  of  the  home 
government  to  her  colonies.  111. 
relations  with  the  Emperors  of  Tre- 
bizond,  112,  113.  their  predomi- 
nance in  the  Black  Sea,  113.  their 
defeat  by  the  Turks,  114. 

' traditions  of  on  the  shores  of 

the  Black  Sea,  cii.  523,  528. 

Genseric  (406-477),  capture  of  Eome 
by  him,  cvii.  63. 

Gensonne  (Armand,  1758-1793),  a  Gi- 
rondist leader,  Ixxxvii.  13. 

"  Gentoos,"  origin  of  the  name,  xcviii. 
38. 

Geoffrey  (of  Monmouth,  12th  century), 
his  chronicle  of  King  Arthur,  xc. 
175. 

GeofFroy  St.  Hilaire.     See  St.  Hilaire. 

Geographical  botany.     See  Botany. 

Geology,  its  application  to  agriculture, 
Ixxxi.  105,  110. 

modern  advances  in  the  science, 

Ixxxii.  28.  the  Hypozoic  or  primary 
system,  29.  the  secondary  system  or 
the  Protozoic  system,  30.  absence 
of  a  uniform  ascending  scale  in  the 
later  formations,  31.  the  Silurian 
system,  32.  fossil  fish,  33.  the  old 
red  sandstone  or  Devonian  system, 
34.  a  link  between  the  Silurian  and 
the  carboniferous,  ih.  orders  of  fossil 
fish,  35.  carboniferous  system,  36. 
plants  and  animals,  37.  Sauroids,  38. 
the  Permian  system,  Zechstein,  Mag- 
nesian  limestone,  39.  the  new  red 
sandstone  or  Triassic  system,  45. 
oolitic  or  Jurassic  system,  ib.  its 
subdivisions,  lias,  Oxford  clay,  Kim- 
meridge  clay,  ib.  Portland  rock,  46. 
Wealden  rocks,  47.  the  green  sand 
system,  ib.  the  cretaceous  system,  ib. 
the  tertiary  system,  48.  its  subdivi- 
sions. Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene, 
ib.  the  Diluvial  system,  49.  modern 
system,  ib.  fossils  of  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  formations,  51.  Ba- 
trachians,  the  Rhyncosaur,  the  Di- 
cynodon,  ib.  distinctness  of  the 
successive  formations,  52.  the  fishes 
of  the  secondary  systems,  53,  54. 
the  reptiles  of  the  secondary  rocks, 
5Q.  the  earliest  orders  were  the 
highest,  ib.     the  Dinosaurs,  Enalio- 


saurs,  &c.,  57.  mammalia  found  in 
the  oolites,  58.  the  tertiary  system, 
extensive  changes,  59.  new  genera 
and  species,  but  without  confusion  of 
species,  60.  new  creation,  ib.  reli- 
gious aspect  of  the  question  of  trans- 
mutation of  species,  62. 
Geology,  vastness  of  its  results,  Ixxxiii. 
145. 

conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 


its  relation  to  agriculture,    Ixxxiv. 
432. 

division  of,  Ixxxvii.  210. 

effect  of  on  population,  Ixxxix. 

331.     its  relation  to  agriculture,  333, 
334. 
relations  of  with  revelation,  xc. 


352. 


437. 


decline     of    interest     in,    xc. 

comprehensiveness  of,  xcii.  340. 
its  relation  to  revelation,  351. 

relations  of  to  chemistry,  xciv. 


286-270. 

important  results  of,  cv.  362. 

importance  of  the  developement 

of,    cviii.    17.      recent    progress  in, 

103. 
George  I.  (1660-1727),  his  ignorance 

of  English,  its  consequences,  Ixxxi. 

34. 

his  relations  with  France,  xc. 


84.      joins    the     coalition     against 
Sweden,  85. 
his  reigrn  rich  in  materials  for 


biography,  cvi.  230. 

George  II.  (1683-1760),  his  dislike  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Ixxxii.  430. 

his  mode  of  abusing  his  minis- 
ters and  opposition  statesmen, 
Ixxxviii.  497,  and  note,  his  steady 
support  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  499.  his 
mistresses,  500.  various  pictures  of 
his  character,  501.  his  arbitrary 
notions  of  government,  506.  mode 
by  which  he  was  led  by  the  Queen, 
507.  gross  indelicacy  of  manners  at 
his  Court,  509.  falsehood  and  mean- 
ness of  Court  intrigues,  510.  his 
strange  behaviour  at  the  Queen's 
death-bed,  511. 

George  HI.  (1738-1820),  his  accession 
put  an  end  to  the  opposition  to  the 
House  of  Hanover,  Ixxxi.  64,  anec- 
dote of,  172.  his  fondness  for  Lord 
Eldon,  174. 

his  dislike  of  Paley,  its  cause, 


Ixxxii.  90. 

his     impartial     patronage     of 


literature,  Lxxxv.  49. 
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George  III.,  his  character,  Ixxxvi.  86. 
his  feelings  on  the  subject  of  Catholic 
EmancipJition,  87.  his  letter  to  Mr 
Addin«;ton,  88.  his  illness,  89.  his 
attachment  to  Mr  Addington,  94. 
letter  to  Lord  Eldon,  102.  interview 
with  Pitt,  103,  his  Protestantism, 
110. 

his  accession  an  important  era, 


xcii.  224. 
his 


letter 


to  the  Earl  of 
Rockingham,  xcvi.  112.  his  cha- 
racter, as  developed  by  the  re- 
cent  publicaticm    of    memoirs,   114, 

115.  the  first  twenty  years  of 
his  reign,   115.     his  secret  advisers, 

116.  his  foreign  relations,  117.  un- 
derhand and  dangerous  policy,  118. 
his  address  to  the  Privy  Council,  ib. 
his  character  and  advantages,  119. 
despotic  principles  instilled  by  his 
mother  and  principal  advisers,  ib. 
bickerings  in  his  secret  cabinet,  122, 
123.  his  relations  with  Lord  Rock- 
ingham when  Prime  Minister,  130. 
his  disgust  at  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  131,  132.  notes  in  his  hand- 
writing, 132,  133.  compelled  to 
recall  Lord  Rockingham,  140.  his 
aversion  for  his  new  ministers, 
141. 

founds    the    Royal    Academy, 

xcvii.  400. 

his  personal  efforts  for  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill,  xcix. 
5.  his  dislike  of  Fox,  7.  his  habit 
of  remarking  on  public  men  whom 
he  dislikefl,  ib.,  note,  his  attempt  to 
gain  over  opposition  leaders,  11.  his 
determined  refusal  to  form  a  govern- 
ment from  the  opposition  party,  12. 
his  opposition  to  peace  with  America, 
13.  his  arbitrary  style  in  speaking 
of  the  proposed  admissi(m  of  opposi- 
tion members  to  the  ministry,  15. 
his  aversion  to  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  America,  17.  threatens 
to  retire  to  Hanover,  ib.  his  nego- 
tiations with  Lord  Rockingham  and 
others  to  form  a  ministry,  18,  19. 
sows  discord  between  the  members 
of  the  new  cabinet,  20.  his  aversion 
to  Lord  Shelburne,  38,  39.  his  re- 
sentment at  the  coalition  of  Fox  and 
North,  47.  his  relations  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  ib.,  48,  note,  his 
feelings  towards  Lord  North  on  his 
coalition  with  Fox,  49,  and  note. 
renews  his  threat  of  retiring  to  Han- 
over, ib.    procures  the  defeat  of  the 


Coalition  Ministry  in  the  Lords  on 
the  India  Bill,  52.  his  letters  to  Pitt 
during  the  contest  of  1784,  56.  his 
conduct  C(msidered  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  58,  his  policy  of  sow- 
ing discord  between  his  ministers,59. 
George  IlI.,Whig  opposition  to,ciii.307. 
his  relations  with  the  Tory  and  Whig 
leaders,  308,  310,  313.  "'bis  illness, 
326,  and  note.  his  convalescence, 
329,  335.  rejoicings  and  illumina- 
tions on  his  recovery,  336.  his  papers, 
338.  his  objections  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  on  the  ground  of 
the  coronation  oath,  349,  350.  his 
correspondence  with  Pitt  on  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation, 353.  coldness 
between  him  and  Pitt,  ib.  his  rela- 
tions with  his  ministers,  354.  nego- 
tiations with  Mr  Addington,  ib.  his 
correspondence  with  Lord  Kenyon, 
355,  note,  his  dislike  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough, 356. 
his  illness  arisinjr  from  agitation 


produced  by  the  ministerial  changes 
in  1801,  cvii.  135.  his  attachment 
to  Mr  Addington,  138.  his  anger 
against  Pitt,  148.  return  of  his 
malady  in  1804,  154  and  note,  155. 
interview  with  Pitt,  157.  his  reluc- 
tance to  part  with  Addington,  159. 
his  refusal  to  admit  Fox  and  Greu- 
ville  into  the  ministry,  167. 
his  interview  with  Lord  Gren- 


ville  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  cviii.  300. 
terms  agreed  to  with  him,  304.  re- 
ceives the  news  of  Fox's  death,  305. 
accepts  Lord  Grenville's  resignation, 
306.  his  letter  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  307.  his  efforts  to  clear 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  attacks 
on  him,  319.  failure  of  his  sight,  ib.^ 
note,  return  of  his  malady,  329.  his 
policy  of  corruption  in  Ireland,  499. 

his  conduct  to  the  Princess  of 

Wales,  cix.  165.  his  death,  187.  his 
resistance  to  Catholic  Emancipation, 
417.  his  illness  on  Pitt's  resignation, 
419. 

his  personal  influence  in  public 

affairs,  ex.  62. 

George  IV.  (1762-1830),  his  reluctance 
to  pass  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act,  Ixxxi.  40. 

— : his  visit  to  Ireland,  xciii.  237. 

expresses  his  approval   of  the 

French  invasion  of  Spain,  xcvii.  525. 
improbable  scene  at  a  Royal  ball 
described  by  M.  de  Marcellus, 
526. 
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Georjie  IV.  (when  Prince  of  Wales),  his 
relations  with  his  father,  xcix.  47, 
48,  and  note,  his  intimacy  with  Fox, 
48. 

his  part  in  the  neijotiations  of 

1813,  1814,  ciii.  132.  his  reply  to 
Mr  Fox's  letter  dissuading  him  from 
marrying  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  321.  sin- 
cerity and  violence  of  his  attachment 
to  her,  ib.^  note,  his  private  n)arriag(' 
to  her,  322.  authorises  Mr  Fox  ti) 
deny  the  fact  in  Parliament,  323. 
his  duplicity  and  humiliating  posi- 
tion, 324.  his  intention  to  form  a 
ministry  under  Fox  in  the  event  of 
his  Keirency,  328.  consults  Lord 
Lougiiborough,  329.  his  plan  of 
claiming  the  Regency  as  a  right,  330. 
his  memorial  to  the  King  on  his  re- 
covery, ib.^  note,  his  un filial  conduct 
during  the  King's  illness,  337.  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  King's 
money,  jewels,  and  papers,  338. 
manner  by  which  he  induced  Mrs 
Fitzherbert  to  consent  to  a  marriage, 

593.  his  marriage,  if  valid,  would 
have  defeated  his  right  to  the  throne, 

594.  his  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Caroline,  ih.  * 

robbed   by  some   of  his   com- 


panions in  disguise,  civ.  102 
his  unwillin<;ness  to  consent  to 


Catholic  Emancipation,  civ.  260 
probable  motives  for  his  conduct, 
264.  recalls  his  consent,  ib.  his 
ministers  resign,  265.  yields,  ib. 
his  ill-humour,  ib. 

(Prince  of  Wales),  his  conduct 


during  the  parliamentary  attack  on 
the  Duke  of  York  in  1809,  cviii. 
319,  and   note,      appointed   liegent, 

329.  retains  Mr  Perceval  in  office, 

330.  expiration  of  the  restrictions 
on  his  power,  332.  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  York  containing  overtures 
to  the  Whig  leaders,  iZ>.,  333.  re- 
view of  the  negotiation,  335.  his 
aversion  to  Lord  Eldon,  ^7>.,  and 
note,  his  anger  against  the  Whig 
leaders,  336,  note,  his  attempts  to 
form  a  Cabinet  after  Mr  Perceval's 
death,  337,  338. 

his  disinclination  to    marriage, 

cix.  162.  consents  to  marry  the 
Princcj^s  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  163. 
his  aversion  to  her,  ib.  the  marriage, 
ib.  separation  after  the  birth  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  164,  165.  his 
unpopularity  in  consequence  of  the 
alleged  persecution  of  the  Princess  of 


Wales,  170-173.  his  speech  in  pro- 
roguing parliament  in  1814,  174. 
opens  parliament  in  November,  179. 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  1 87.  issues 
a  commission  to  collect  evidence 
against  the  Queen,  190.  unpopu- 
larity arising  from  his  conduct  to  the 
Queen,  192,  193.  his  coronation, 
1 96.  his  correspondence  with  Lord 
Cornwallis,  397-399. 

George  IV.,  his  unpopularity,  ex.  62. 
his  visits  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  63. 
his  opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, 72.  his  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  79,  and  note. 
his  objections  to  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, 89.  withdraws  his  opposition, 
90.  his  demeanour,  ib.,  and  note. 
his  death,  95. 

George  (St.),  legend  of,  Ixxxix.  388. 

George  (Prince,  of  Denmark),  Ixxxii. 
518. 

George  (William),  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, ex.  381. 

George  the  Olympian — a  Greek  patriot 
chief,  ciii.  407. 

Georgia  (United  States,  33°  0'  N., 
83°  0'  W.),  settlement  of,  Ixxxv. 
120. 

Georgia  (42°  0'  N.,  45°  0'  E.),  descrip- 
tion of,  by  Baron  von  Haxthausen, 
cii.  529.  serfdotn  introduced  by  the 
Russians,  530.  the  dwellings  of  the 
people,  531.  agriculture,  ib.  un- 
certain tenure  of  land,  ib.  rude  sys- 
tem of  farming,  532.  the  culture  of 
the  vine  neglected,  ib.  political  im- 
portance of  the  country,  ib.  the 
habits  of  the  people  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  Armenians,  536,  537. 

Gerald,  trial  of,  for  sedition,  cv. 
238. 

Geraldines.     See  Kildare,  Earls  of. 

Gerard — his  travels  in  the  Himalayas, 
ciii.  59. 

Gerard,  Bishop  of  Florence.  See 
Nicholas  II. 

Gerberga  (  Queen  of  Lewis  IV.),  epithets 
applied  to  her  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
cix.  489.  her  brave  character, 
510. 

Gerhard  (Professor),  his  report  on  the 
vases  discovered  at  Vulci  cviii.  384. 

Germain  (Dom  Michel),  an  associate  of 
Mabillon,  Ixxxix.  38.  his  letters, 
39,  40.  amusing  anecdotes  from 
Rome,  41-43. 

Germaine  (Lord  G.),  Fox's  attack  on, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  xcix.  9, 
and  note. 
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Germanicus  (CoDsar,  B.C.  14-a.d.  19), 
his  p()pularity,  cvi.  187. 

German  criminal  trials.  See  Crindnal 
Trials,  German. 

German  Empire  —  proposed  restora- 
tion of,  importance  of  the  project, 
xci.  584.  difiiculties,  585.  jea- 
lousies on  the  part  of  the  principal 
states,  ib.  greatness  of  the  design, 
586.  desireof  the  people  for  national 
unity,  587.  revoluti(mary  move- 
ments in,  591.  the  League  of  the 
Three  Kings,  592.  the  Austrian 
plan,  593.  plan  of  a  Southern  and 
Northern  Empire,  594.  national 
requirements,  597. 

German  language — change  of  dialect 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  Ixxxii.  286. 

German  literature — its  recent  study  in 
England,  Ixxxii.  451.  its  charac- 
teristics, 452.  juisdirected  learning, 
453.  general  clumsiness  of  style, 
457.  Romanticism,  463.  imitation 
of  the  French  drama,  466. 

German  rationalists — their  arguments 
not  new,  xc.  329,  340. 

German  scholars — their  obscurity  on 
philosophical  subjects,  Ixxxvii-  329, 
note. 

Germans — their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, Ixxxii.  275. 

Germans  (ancient),  their  services  to 
European  civilization — spirit  of  li- 
berty, Ixxxii.  397.  of  voluntary 
association,  398. 

settlers  in  America,  Ixxxiii.  139, 

140. 

literary  society   of,    in   Rome, 

Ixxxv.  144.  their  service  to  historical 
investigation,  160. 

their    national    character    and 


faculties,  xcii.  505. 

their  demonstrative  habits,  xcvi. 


100.  Niebuhr's  complaints  of  their 
want  of  true  patriotism,  108. 

Germany — the  system  of  entails  too  pre- 
valent, Ixxxi.  16.  political  suspicion 
in,  17.  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
monarchies  in,  20.  civil  war  in, 
318. 

literature   of,    in    the    Middle 

Ages,  Ixxxii.  292.  the  Nibelung's 
lay  and  Minne  Songs,  ib.  great  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  writings,  293. 
her  services  to  the  cause  of  Ireedom, 
297.  the  law  of  Wander schaft,  358. 
literature  of,  its  philosophical  tone 
on  historical  subjects,  383. 

■  admiration  of  Shakspeare   in. 


bcxxiii.  49.     youth  of  her  literature, 


63.  religious  movement  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  100.  previous 
preparation  for,  102.  subjects  of 
dissatisfaction,  103.  the  Papal  claim 
in  regard  to  mixed  marriages,  104. 
prospect  of  permanence,  105.  se- 
cessions of  congregations  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  116.  discre- 
pancies of  doctrine,  ib.  Council  of 
Leipsig,  117.  simplicity  of  its  con- 
fession, ib.  open  to  the  charge  of 
vagueness,  and  being  favourable  to 
Rationalism,  118.  prospects  of  the 
religious  movement,  121.  proportion 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  the  several  states,  ib.  disposition  of 
the  governments,  122.  the  movement 
chiefly  confined  to  the  middle  class, 
123.  pecuniary  prospects,  124.  cha- 
racter of  the  national  spirit  of  Ger- 
many, 125.  jealousy  of  the  Roman 
church,  ib.  want  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants,  127. 
emigration  from,  to  America,  139. 
objects  of  the  Germanic  confe- 
deration, 152.  effects  of  the  Re- 
formation, 153.  weakness  of  the 
Empire,  164.  wars  and  treaties  with 
revolutionary  France,  155.  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Em{)ire,  ib.  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  confederation,  158.  (See 
Vienna,  Congress  of.)  constitution 
of  the  new  Diet,  162.  working  of 
the  new  constitution,  164-166.  opin- 
ion unfavourable  to  trial  by  jury, 
238.  practical  views  of  some  of  the 
leading  scholars,  ib. 
Germany,  importance  of  its  history  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  Hohenstauffen, 
lxxxiv.226.  railways  in,  5 13.  the  Aus- 
trian system,514.  Prussian  lines,  their 
cost  and  returns,  515,516.  Bavarian 
railways,  516.  lines  in  the  smaller 
northern  states,  517.  in  Baden, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Frankfort,  ib. 
expense  of  the  construction  of  the 
German  railways,  518. 

uniformity  of  the  common  law 


in,  Ixxxv.  233.' 

antiquarianism  in,  Ixxxvi.  321. 


sentiments  of,  towards  France  pre- 
vious to  the  French  revolution,  331. 
sentiments  towards  the  revolution, 
332.  political  state  of,  333.  disso- 
lution of  "the  Empire,"  334,  338. 
literature  of,  341.  false  sentimen- 
tality, 342-344.  change  of  national 
character,  345.  loyalty  of  the 
people,  363.  period  of  regeneration, 
366.     emigration  to   America,  384. 
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comparatively  small  emigration  to 
Russia,  390. 

Germany,  the  early  poetry  of,  compared 
with  that  of  the  troubadours  and 
trouveres,  Ixxxviii.  22. 

■ proposed  reconstruction  of  the 

Empire,  Ixxxviii.  238.  dissatis- 
faction at  the  dismemberment  of 
Germany,  239.  historical  prece- 
dents, 240.  the  original  German 
Empire,  241.  theory  of  the  empire, 
242.  assumption  of  succession  to 
the  Roman  emperors,  243.  becomes 
a  confederacy  of  independent  states, 

244.  rise  of  the  elective  principle, 

245.  changes   in    the    succession, 

246.  247.  territorial  limits,  248. 
connexion  of  Bohemia  with  the  em- 
pire, 249.  of  Hungary,  250.  posi- 
tion and  privileges  of  the  emperor, 
251,  and  note,  weakness  of  the  em- 
pire, 253.  reforms  of  Maximilian 
and  Charles  V.,  254.  rise  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  255-259.  of 
Prussia,  260,  261.  rivalry  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  262.  weakness 
of  the  empire  as  a  federation,  263. 
religious  differences,  264.  the  eccle- 
siastical electorates,  265.  "  seculari- 
zation "  thereof,  266.  division  of  the 
empire  into  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  ih.  settlement  effected 
by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  267, 
268.  weakness  and  disunion,  269- 
271.  losses  of  territory  in  the  wars 
with  Napoleon,  273.  new  arrange- 
ments effected  under  his  influence, 
274.  dissolution  of  the  empire,  276. 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  277. 
organization  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation in  1815,  278,  279.  mili- 
tary contingents,  280.  projected 
constitution  of  the  empire,  281,  282. 
anticipated  increase  of  power,  283, 
284.  proposal  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  as  the  first  emperor,  285, 
286.  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
scheme,  287-291.  facilities  of  divorce 
in,  337.  organization  of,  by  the  treaties 
of  Vienna,  520.  agitation  and  in- 
surrectionary spirit,  525.  affairs  of, 
in  1848,  539.  disinclination  to  the 
project  of  a  new  Germanic  empire, 
ib.  project  of  two  confederations, 
541. 

disposition  to  oppose  France  in 


the  matter  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
Ixxxix.  129.  number  of  publica- 
tions in,  295,  313.  political  excite- 
ment in  (1849),  537.     difficulties  and 


deficiencies,  538.  desire  of  inde- 
pendence combined  with  a  united 
Germany,  543.  outline  of  German 
history  since  the  Reformation,  i6., 
544.  Austrian  policy,  546-549.  esta- 
blishment of  the  central  power  at 
Frankfort,  550.  difficulties-  in  regard 
to  the  incorporation  of  Austria, 
551.     proposal  of  ^wo  empires,  f 6. 

Germany,  Shakspearian  criticism  in,  xc. 
62-71. 

critical    state  of   (Jan.    1851), 

xciii.  186.  loss  of  influence  by 
Prussia,  188,  189.  increased  influ- 
ence of  Austria,  189.  revival  of  the 
Diet  by  Austria,  190.  meeting  of 
the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  191.  its 
questionable  legality,  ib.  interferes 
in  the  affairs  of  Hesse,  192.  Prus- 
sian resistance  to  Austria,  196,  197. 
good  effects  of  the  Prussian  warlike 
demonstration,  199,  200.  abandon- 
ment of  the  national  cause  in  Hesse, 
207.     dangerous  precedent,  ib. 

congregational  singing  in,  xcv. 

144. 

eminent    men     of    science    in, 

xcvi.  275.  theological  works  of,  read 
by  English  operatives,  276. 

theological  criticism  and  re- 
search in,  xcvii.  12.  Chevalier 
Bun  sen's  defence  of  the  Evange- 
lical churches  of,  13-15.  emigration 
from,  287.  industrial  education  in, 
466. 

French    Protestants    in,   xcix. 


487. 

eminent  scholarship  of,  c.  80. 

emigration  from,  to  the  United  States, 
238,  note,    habits  of  the  settlers,  242, 
243.     the  system  of  emigration,  254, 
257. 
transformation  of  surnames  in, 


ci.  357,  358. 

politics    in,  in   1784,  ciii.   108. 


projects  in  1815  for  the  constitution 
of,  139.  imperfect  settlement  of  dis- 
puted questions,  142.  Papal  en- 
croachments in,  467.  Concordats, 
ib. 

characteristics  of  the  Courts  of, 


in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, civ.  400,  433. 

treatment  of,  by  Napoleon,  cvi. 


211.     struggle  for  regeneration,  218. 

separation  of,  from  Gaul,  cix. 

500.     feelings  of,  with  respect  to  the 
Italian  war  in  1859,  578,  579. 

how    affected    by    the    Italian 


campaign  of  1 859,  ex.  284. 
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Germs,  elementary,  Ixxxii.  6. 
Gerrard  (Sir  Gilbert),  administers  the 

oatha  to  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  Ixxxiv. 

79. 

Gerson  (Jean,  12th  century),  reasons 
for  assigning  to  him  the  authorship 
of  the  "  l)e  Imitatione  Christi," 
Ixxxix.  25. 

■  his  principles  leading  to  the  Re- 
formation, cvii.  84. 

Gerstungen,    Treaty    of,  between    the 

Emperor   Henry   IV.   and    Otho   of 

Nordlieim,  Ixxxi.  292. 
Gertruydenberg,    negotiations     at,    in 

1710,  Ixxxix.  135. 
Gesner  (Conrad,  1516-1565),  his  Lord's 

Prayer     in     twenty-two    languages 

(1555),  ci.  28. 
Gesner  (John  Matthias,  b.  1691),  his 

two  hundred  versions  of  the  Lord's 

Prayer  (1748),  ci.  29. 
Ghent  (51°  4'  ]Sr.,3°  45'  W.),  paintings 

of  the  Van  Eycks  at,  Ixxxvi.  198. 

former  greatness  of  the  town,  199. 
Ghika  (Prince),    hospodar    of  Walla- 

chia,  cv.  423. 
Ghirlandajo    (Domenico,    1499-1560), 

the  instructor  of  Michael    Angelo, 

cvi.  511, 
Gholab  (Singh),  succeeds  to  the  chief 

power  in  the  Punjab,  Ixxxix.  207. 

his  adherence  to  the  British  alliance, 

208.     his  elevation  to  the  rank    of 

Maharajah,  215. 
"  Ghost "    the,    of    Churchill,    Ixxxi. 

67. 
Ghuznee,  the  (supposed)  sandal  wood 

gates  of,  Ixxxvi.  325,  note. 
Giano  della  Bella,  his  popular  enact- 
ments at  Florence,  Ixxxvi.  486. 
Giants,   recorded    height   of,  xcii.  26, 

27. 
Gibbon  (Edward,  1737-1794),his  remark 

on  self-education,  Ixxxi.  143.    anti- 

christian  character  of  his  history, '223. 

■  comparison  of  his  views  with 
those  of  M.  Guizot,  Ixxxii.  386. 

his  estimate  of  the  population 

of  ancient  Home,  Ixxxiii.  359. 

Hume's  advice  to  him  to  write 


Gibbon,  on  the  formation  of  the  modern 
Italian  language,  xcii.  302. 

his  account  of  the  Circumcel- 


lians,  civ.  123. 

contemptuous     notice    of,     by 

Boswell,  cv.  478,  479. 

his  "Decline  and  Fall  of    the 


in  English,  Ixxxv.  71. 

directs     attention    to    English 

antiquities,  Ixxxix.  152.  his  account 
of  his  method  of  reading,  292.  his 
reflections  on  the  burning  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  305. 

his  arguments  against  miracles. 


xc.  329, 

character    of    his    attacks    on 

Christianity,  xci.  527. 


Roman  Empire,"  cvii.  52. 

Gibbs  (Sir  Vicary,  1752-1820),  his 
parentage,  Ixxxi.  134.  his  character 
that  of  a  mere  lawyer,  159. 

Gibraltar  (36''  7'  N.,  5°  21'  E.),  con- 
vict hulks  at,  xc.  19. 

employment    of    convicts     at, 


xcviii.  88.     epidemics  at,  204,  205. 
proposed  cession  of,  to   Spain, 


xcix.  51,  note. 

Strait  of,  cvi.  366,  367.     east- 


ward current  in,  375. 
Gibson     (Milner),    his     parliamentary 
committee  on  schools  of  design,  xc. 
475. 

his  proposal  of  a  county  muni- 


cipality, xcv.  101. 
carries   the    repeal  of  the   ad- 
vertisement  duty,   xcix.    272,    273. 
his  Bill  for  the  publication  of  agri- 
cultural statistics,  586. 
his    amendment    on   the   Con- 


spiracy Bill,  cvii.  559. 
Gifford  (Lord),  his  parentage,  Ixxxi. 

134. 
Gifford   (Sir  Robert),  counsel  for  the 

Crown  against  Queen  Caroline,   cix. 

193 
Gifford  (William,  d.   1826),  editor  of 

the  "  Antijacobin,"  cviii.  111. 
Gilbert  (William,  1540-1603),  his  ser- 
vices to  the  science  of  magnetism,  cvi. 

306. 
Gildas  (Albanius,  Saint,  d.  570),  Ixxxii. 

300. 
Gildemeister  and   Sybel    (Drs),    their 

tract      on     Holy      Coats,      Ixxxiii. 

107. 
Gildo  (a  Moorish  chieftain,  d.  398),  his 

revolt  against  the  Romans  in  Africa, 

Ixxxiii.  373. 
Gillies   (Mr  R.  P.),  the  authorship  of 

the  "  Bridal  of  Triermain  "  ascribed 

to  him,  ex.  244. 
Gillman  (Mr),  his  care  of  Coleridge  in 

his  last  years,  Ixxxvii.  389. 
Gioberti    (Sardinian    minister),    xciii. 

504.     failure  of  his  policy,  505. 
Giotto  (1276-1336),  his  representations 

of  the  Madonna,  xcvii.  237. 

Mr.    Ruskin's   defence   of   the 


carelessness  of   his   landscapes,    ciii. 
543. 
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Gipps  (Sir  George),  his  inspection  of 
the  Norfolk  Island  convict  establish- 
ment, Ixxxvi.  244.     his  report,  245. 

Gipsies,  their  language,  ci.  48. 

Girardin  (M.  Emile  de),  his  pamphlet, 
"  La  Guerre,"  cix.  573. 

Girondins,  the,  their  origin,  polities, 
and  leaders,  Ixxxvii.  12,  13.  their 
eminent  qualities,  16.  difficulties  of 
their  position,  17.  their  errors,  22. 
their  breach  with  Dumouriez,  23. 
their  dismissal  from  the  ministry,  ih. 
their  conduct  after  the  10th  of 
August,  26.  their  position  after  the 
September  massacre,  29.  their  con- 
duct on  the  king's  trial,  30.  their 
contest  with  the  Mountain,  32.  ar- 
rested, 34.  their  trial  and  execution, 
.37.     fate  of  the  fugitives,  38. 

Glaciers,  phenomena  of,  in  the  Hima- 
layas, ciii.  66.  their  similarity  to 
those  of  Europe,  67.  former  extent 
of,  in  the  Himalayas,  81. 

action  of,  in  the  Alps,  civ.  445 

Gladiators,  exhibitions  of,  xcii.  71.  bad 
effect  on  the  Roman  character,  ih. 

Gladstone  (Right  Hon.  William  Ewart, 
b.  1809),  his  High  Church  tenets, 
Ixxxi.  530,  532. 

his    answer    to    the   Canadian 

address  demanding  a  continuance  of 
protective  duties,  Ixxxiv.  265,  note. 

his  visit  to  Naples,  xciv.  492. 

his  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  ih. 
publication  of  his  letters,  493.  his 
account  of  the  treatment  of  Poerio, 
511.  his  charges  undeniable,  516. 
Mr  Macfarlane's  impudent  impeach- 
ment of  his  veracity,  517. 

on  the  paper  duty,  xcviii.  494. 

his  budget  of  1853,  xcix.  261. 

on  the  unsatisfactory  state   of 


the  law  in  regard  to  church-rates,  c 
323. 

his  objection  to  the  limitation 

of  the  Russian  fleets  in  the  Black 
Sea,  cii.  300,  301.  inconsistency  of 
his  argument,  302.  his  retirement 
from  the  ministry  during  the  Russian 
war,  586. 
his   letter  to  Bishop    Skinner 


*'  On  the  Functions  of  Laymen  in  the 
Church,"  cv.  94.  his  Oxford  career, 
560.  his  association  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  ih.  his  inconsistency,  561.  his 
policy  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ih.  his  unsoundness  of  judgment,  ih. 
his  separation  from  Lord  Palmerston 
on  the  question  of  the  Crimean  in- 
quiry, 562.  his  violent  speech  against 


Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  budget,  563,  his 
financial  miscalculations,  564,  565. 
his  conduct  in  the  debate  on  China, 
567.  his  support  dangerous  to  his 
friends,  ih.  defeat  of  his  friends  in 
the  elections  of  1857,  572. 
Gladstone  (Right  Hon. William  Ewart), 
his  "Homeric  Studies,"  cviii.  502. 
peculiar  character  of  the  defects 
of  the  work,  ih.  his  argument  re- 
specting Homeric  unity,  504,  505. 
his  assumption  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  whole  text,  505,  506.  his  answer 
to  Mr  Grote  respecting  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  ninth  book,  508.  retains 
most  of  the  minor  doubtful* passages, 
509.  his  general  conclusions,  510. 
his  chapters  on  Homeric  geography, 
2&.,  511.  his  ingenious  theory  respect- 
ing the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  514, 
515.  on  the  reality  of  Homer's  de- 
scriptions, 517,  518.  compares  Dante 
with  Homer,  522.  on  the  site  of 
Ogygia,  524.  on  the  share  of  Homer 
in  the  moral  and  religious  develop- 
ment of  man,  527.  his  wild  specu- 
lations on  mythological  analogies, 
528.  on  the  ethical  aspect  of  the 
Homeric  age,  ih..,  529.  on  the  purity 
of  Homer's  language,  530.  minute 
disquisitions,  531. 
Gladstone  (Robert),  president  of  the 
Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Associa- 
tion, Ixxxix.  532. 
Glanville  (Ranulph,  d.  1190),  Grand 
Justiciar,  Ixxxiii.  293. 

his  description  of  a  pledge,  cvi. 

420,  421.  his  military  services,  437. 
app'ointed  Chief  Justiciar,  438.  charge 
against  him,  ih.  his  death  before 
Acre,  439. 
Glasford  (James),  his  death,  Ixxxiv. 
102.  his  early  works,  103.  his 
translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
"  Novum  Organum,"  ih.  his  poetical 
studies,  104.  translations  from  Ita- 
lian poetry,  ih.  his  originals,  108. 
his  translation  of  a  sonnet  from  Carlo 
Maria  Maggi,  ih.  sonnet  from  Marini, 
109.  Tasso's  canzone  to  the  river 
Metauro,  110,  111.  his  translations 
from  patriotic  Italian  poetry,  112. 
from  religious  sonnets,  ih.  his  son- 
net from  Michael  Angelo,  113. 
remark  in  his  preface  on  the  artificial 
thoughts  and  great  elaboration  of 
Italian  lyrical  poetry,  115.  his  son- 
net from  Delia  Casa. 
Glasgow  (55°  52'  N.,  4°  16'  W.),  the 
faculty  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of, 
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Ixxxi.  256.  its  stretches  of  authority, 
ib.  and  unpopularity,  257.  recog- 
nised by  the  Medical  Keform  Bill  of 
1842,  266.  the  university,  its  medi- 
cal school,  257.  university  of,  re- 
lijiious  tests  not  uniformly  applied, 
477. 

Glasf^ow,  neglected  lands  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, Ixxxiv.  436. 

•  rise  of,  Ixxxv.  2. 

progress  of,  in  the  eighteenth 

century,  c.  483. 

Irish  female  labour  employed 


by  the  manufacturers  of,  cix.  301 

proportion  of  males  and  females  in, 

and  of  domestic  servants,  306. 
Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  model    farm 

at,  Ixxxi.  124. 
Glastonbury  (51°  9'  N.,  2°  42'  W.), 

foreign  Protestants  at,  Ixxxv.  402. 
Gleichen  (Baron  Von),  his  account  of 

Kaunitz,  xcviii.  17-19. 
Gleig  (Rev.  G.  R.)»  -^cv.  324,  326.    his 

series  of  school-books,  333. 
Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces, 

superintendent  of  regimental  schools, 

xcvii.  463. 
his  translation  of  Brialmont's 


tection  on,  xc.  145.    alarm  of  the 
manufacturers,  ih. 

Gluten  a  constituent  of  vegetables, 
Ixxxi.  117.  supplies  the  muscular 
substance,  120. 

Glyn,  attacks  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  in 
Parliament,  Ixxxiv.  99. 

Gneisenau  (Neidhard,  Count,  1760- 
1829),  a  Prussian  minister — his  la- 
bours for  the  regeneration  of  the 
army,  ciii.  116.  his  share  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  at  Ligny 
and  Waterloo,  118. 

Gobelins  manufactory,  at  Paris :  skill 
of  the  workmen,  xc.  485. 

God,  unknown  origin  of  the  word, 
unconnected  with  "good,"  Ixxxii. 
277,  note. 

modes  of  representing  in  me- 
diaeval art,  Ixxxix.  382.     See  Art 
his  instruction  of  mankind  com- 


"Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington," 
ex.  192.  on  passages  in  the  Duke's 
early  life,  198,  note,  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  208.  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  charities,  220. 

Glenbervie  (Douglas,  Lord),  his  speech 
in  the  Clithero  election  case,  Ixxxi. 
146. 

Glencoe  (56°  40^  N.,5°  7'  W.),  massacre 
of,  Ixxxix.  452. 

notice  of,  in  Mr  Burton's  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  c.  470.  political 
use  made  of  the  event,  471. 

Macaulay's   description  of  the 

massacre  of,  cv.  170.  William 
III.'s  share  in  the  responsibility  of, 
171. 

Glenelg  (Lord),  his  despatch  ordering 
the  restoration  of  territory  to  the 
Kafirs,  c.  124. 

— his  expectation  of  surplus  re- 
venue from  India,  cviii.  18. 

Globules,  organic,  Ixxxii.  6,  7. 

"  Glottology,"  Ixxxviii.  470. 

Gloucester,  Robert  of  (r2th  century), 
his  translation  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, xcii.  309.  language  thereof, 
ib. 

Gloucester  (William  Frederick,  Duke 
of,^  1776-1834)— his  advice  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  ciii.  330,  note. 

Gloves,  leather,  withdrawal  of  the  pro- 


pared  to  that  of  a  parent,  xc.  302, 
303.  requires  intelligent  faith,  310. 
proofs  of  the  existence  of,  313.  cu- 
mulative evidence  of  design  in  cre- 
ation, ib.  evidence  derived  from  the 
relation  of  the  earth  to  the  rest  of 
the  solar  system,  314.  evidence  of 
his  government  of  the  world,  315. 

"  God,"  Teutonic  origin  of  the  word, 
xciv.  333,  334, 

Godavery,  the  (16°  48'  K,  82°  20'  E.), 
irrigation  works  in  the  delta  of,  xcix.. 
138.     navigation  of,  148. 

Goderich  (Frederick  John  Robinson, 
Viscount,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ripon*,  b. 
1782),  appointed  prime  minister  after 
Canning's  death,  ex.  78.    resigns,  79. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (d.  1100),  kills 
Rudolf  of  Suabia,  Ixxxi.  321. 

Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  joins  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  against  the  Saxons,  Ixxxi. 
294.  completes  the  subjugation  of 
the  Saxons,  295.     assassinated,  305. 

Godfrey  (Lieutenant),  his  services  at 
the  battle  of  Balaklava,  cix.  527. 

Godhead,  the — alleged  irreverence  in 
the  representation  thereof  in  paint- 
ings, Ixxxvi.  209-211. 

Godley  (Mr),  his  memorial  on  Irish 
colonization,  xci.  35. 

Godolphin  (Sidney,  Earl  of,  d.  1712), 
his  treachery  to  William  III. 
Ixxxii.  492.  his  administration,  512. 
coalition  with  Harley,  ib.  uses  De 
Foe's  services  in  bringing  about  the 
union  with  Scotland,  518.  changes 
in  his  ministry,  519.  his  impeach- 
ment of  Sacheverell,  and  consequent 
loss  of  office,  522. 
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Godolphin  (Earl  of),  resumes  office  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  Ixxxix. 
128.     his  war  policy,  129. 

' his  treachery  to  William  III., 

cv.  150. 

Godoy  (Spanish  minister),  his  igno- 
rance, xciii.  157.  • 

Godron  (Mr),  his  experiments  on  the 
^gilops  triticoides,  civ.  514,  515. 

Godwin  (Parke),  his  "Political  Es- 
says," civ.  563. 

Godwin  (William,  1756-1836),  ;his 
Essay  on  Population,  cv.  349. 

—  ■  the  characters  in  his  novels, 
cvii.  426.  • 

Goertz  (George  Henry,  Baron,  d.  1719), 
minister  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
xc.  84.     his  policy,  85. 

Goethe  (John  Wolfgang  von,  1749- 
1832),  his  style,  Ixxxii.  457. 

fictitious  story  of  Byron  propa- 
gated by  him,  Ixxxiv.  350. 

his  "  Werter  : "  its  mischievous 


tendency,  Ixxxvi.  342. 

his  criticism  on  Shakspeare,  xc. 

62.  his  adaptation  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  64.  specimen  of  his  treat- 
ment of  the  opening  scene,  65.  his 
criticism  on  "  Hamlet,"  ib. 
— —  celebration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  xcii.  188, 

189.  the  celebration  a  failure,  189. 
political  circumstances  of  Germany, 

190.  his  reputation  made  a  party 
question,  ib.  his  influence  on  his 
own  age,  191.  peculiar  views  in- 
volved in  his  writings,  192.  influ- 
enced by  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
193, 201.  his  friendship  for  Schiller, 
202.  compared  with  Schiller,  204. 
subjectiveness  of  his  genius,  205, 206. 
history  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter," 
207.  his  criticism  on  a  scene  in 
"  Ivanhoe,"  208.  his  mental  self-in- 
dulgence, 210.  his  social  position  at 
Weimar,  211.  his  journey  to  Italy, 
ib.,  212.  his  love  of  flattery,  ib. 
submissiveness  of  his  female  cha- 
racters, 213.  his  epicureanism,  214. 
his  conduct  during  the  French 
supremacy,  ib.  his  political  indifier- 
ence,  2 1 5 .  encouragement  of  selfish- 
ness in  his  writings, 2 16.  mischievous 
social  philosophy,  217.  his  view  of 
life,  218.  propagation  of  his  philo- 
sophy, 219. 

advanced  age  attained  by  him, 

cv.  67. 
rare  combination  of  qualities  in 

him,  cvi.  195.    his  poetry,  ib.    ques- 

n2 


tion  concerning  the  misapplication  of 
his  genius,  196.  his  conduct  to  Fre- 
derica  of  Sesenheim,  189-202.  his 
cold-hearted  selfishness,  203.  his 
relations  with  Kestner  and  his  wife, 
234.  a  distorted  likeness  of  them  in 
"  Werter,"  206.  recklessly  wounds 
the  character  of  Kestner  and  his 
wife,  207,  208.  injury  done  by  his 
example,  210.  power  displayed  in 
"Werter,"  211.  his  indiflference 
to  the  sufferings  of  Germany  under 
Napoleon,  z6.,  212.  his  selfish  avoid- 
ance of  discussion,  212.  good  which 
he  might  have  done,  213,  214.  his 
interview  with  Napoleon  at  Erfurt, 
216.  stands  aloof  from  the  struggle 
of  Germany,  218.  his  example  inju- 
rious, 220.  his  alleged  objectivity, 
221.  his  mode  of  studying  human 
nature,  222.  his  moral  indifference, 
223.  great  qualities  obscured  by  his 
writings,  225 .  beauty  of  his  thoughts 
and  style,  226. 

Goethe,  his  admiration  of  the  "  Sakoon- 
tal^"  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones, 
cviii.  257,  and  note. 

Goezman  (Councillor),  his  conduct  to 
Beaumarchais,  civ.  465,  467. 

Golab  Singh,  his  character,  cv.  285. 

Gold,  effects  of  an  increased  supply  of, 
Ixxxiv.  325. 

Gold  discoveries,  the  effects  of,  on  emi- 
gration, and  distant  communications, 
cvii.  295,  297. 

Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  British  forts  on 
the,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  xcviii.  96. 

"  Golden  Legend,"  the,  xcvii.  233. 

Goldsmith    (Oliver,     1731-1774),    his 
early      education 
Ixxxviii.    194.      i 
University,    195. 
college  life,  196. 
197. 


and 


character, 
sizar  at  Dublin 
anecdotes  of  his 
his  desultory  life, 
various  attempts  at  a  profes- 
sion, 198,  199.  his  wanderings  on 
the  continent,  200.  his  flute,  ib. 
becomes  an  usher  in  a  school, 
201.  obtains  employment  on  the 
"Monthly  Review,"  ib.  the  charac- 
ters in  his  works  drawn  from  him- 
self, 202.  his  want  of  imagination, 
204.  his  criticism  on  Gray's  Elegy, 
ib.  other  criticisms  on  poetry,  205. 
narrowness  of  his  ideas,  206.  charm 
of  his  style,  207.  his  style  formed 
from  that  of  Le  Sage,  208.  his 
sensitiveness  and  vanity,  209.  com- 
pared with  Schiller,  211.  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  early  literary  career,  212. 
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scene  of  his  arrest  by  his  landlady, 
ib.  Lis  literary  success,  213.  "  The 
Traveller,"  "TheVicar  of  Wakefield," 
and  other  publications,  ib.  his  his- 
tories, 214.  causes  of  his  failure  in 
conversation,  215,  216.  his  difficul- 
ties and  failing  health,  217.  his  last 
poem,  "  Retaliation, '  ib.  his  death, 
218. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  account  of  the 
birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  his 
History  of  Rome,  xci.  124,  note. 

— contrast  between  his  writings 

and  conversation,  cv.  483.  his  com- 
plaint of  Johnson's  overbearing  man- 
ner in  conversation,  492. 

fallacy  of  his  verse  on  the  pro- 
portion of  land  to  population,  cvi. 
467.  his  complaints  of  depopulation 
and  emigration,  493,  494. 

Golitzin  (Prince),  his  unsuccessful  cam- 
paigns in  1687  and  1689  against  the 
Turks  and  Tartars,  civ.  42.  the 
favourite  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  45. 

Golownin  (Captain),  his  work  on  Japan, 
xcvi.  362.  his  imprisonment  in 
Japan,  363.  the  third  volume  a  com- 
pilation, ib. 

Gomato,  the,  cordage  manufactured 
from  in  the  East,  cii.  48. 

Goncourt  (MM.  Edouard  et  Jules), 
their  history  of  French  society  under 
the  Directory,  cv.  205.  on  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
Directory,  206.  on  the  frequency  of 
divorces,  215.  anecdote  illustratin 
the  general  passion  for  trading,  216. 

their  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette, 

ex.  132.  on  her  education,  133.  on 
the  character  of  Louis  XVL,  141. 

Gonelle  and  Fizeau  (MM.),  th^r  ex- 
periment on  the  speed  of  electricity, 
cvi.  38. 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  (1443-1515),  sup- 
ported by  Queen  Isabella,  cv.  21. 
#    Gonzalez     (Tomas),    his     history     of 
Charles  V.'s  last  two   years,    from 
original  documents,  ci.  78. 

"  Good  behaviour,"  tenure  during, 
Ixxxiii.  484. 

Goode  (Mr),  editor  of  the  "  Christian 
Observer,"  xcviii.  283,  note. 

Gordon  (Lord  George,  1750-1793), 
riots  excited  by  him,  xciii.  573. 

Gordon  (Patrick,  1635),  a  friend  and 
adviser  of  Peter  the  Great,  civ.  24. 
his  birth  and  family,  25.  emigrates, 
26.  his  adventures,  ib.  enters  the 
Swedish  service,  ib.  commences  his 
diary,  27.    period  embraced  by  the 


diary,  28.  parts  lost,  ib.  mutilations 
by  German  editors,  ib.  German  and 
Russian  translations,  ib.  amount  of 
writing  performed  lay  him,  ib.,  29. 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Poles,  29. 
enters  the  Polish  service,  ib.  taken 
by  the  Swedes  and  re-enters  their 
service,  ib.  his  account  of  the  system 
of  capturing  horses  and  cattle,  ib. 
again  taken  prisoner  and  exchanged, 
30.  adventures,  31.  taken  by  the 
Imperialists,  ib.  escapes,  his  services 
under  the  Poles,  32.  takes  part  in 
the  battle  of  Czudno,  33.  proposes 
to  rettfrn  to  Scotland  after  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.,  34.  enters  the 
Russian  service,  ib.  his  observations 
on  Poland  and  Russia,  35.  marries, 
ib.  his  mission  to  England,  36.  ex- 
tract from  his  diary,  returns  to  Mos- 
cow, 37.  incurs  the  Czar's  dis- 
pleasure, ib.  distinguishes  himself 
in  the  defence  of  Tsigirin,  38.  his 
acquaintance  with  Le  Fort,  ib.  re- 
turns home,  ib.  *  received  with  dis- 
tinction by  James  IL,  39.  his  recep- 
tion probably  owing  to  his  adherence 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  ib.  his 
journey  to  Scotland,  40.  returns  to 
Moscow,  41.  gives  offence  by  re- 
questing his  discharge,  ib.  appointed 
Ambassador  extraordinary  from 
James  II.  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  ib. 
the  appointment  not  allowed  by  the 
Russian  Government,  ib.  pardoned 
and  employed  in  preparation  for  war 
with  the  Turks,  ib.  serves  under 
Prince  Golitzin  in  the  war  with  the 
Turks  and  Tartars,  42.  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  mode  of  marching  across 
the  steppes,  ib.  resources  of  the 
country,  43.  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  general,  44.  takes  the  part 
of  the  young  Czar,  Peter,  against 
his  sister  Sophia,  45.  his  important 
service  'to  him,  ib.,  46.  enjoys  the 
Czar's  confidence  and  friendship,  ib. 
takes  part  in  his  first  attempts  at 
navigation,  ib.  arranges  the  march 
to  Azof,  47.  his  services  in  the 
campaigns  of  1695,  1696,  48.  left 
as  joint  administrator  of  the  kingdom 
with  General  Schein,  ib.  his  opera- 
tions against  the  Turks  and  Tartars, 
49.  destroys  the  Strelitzer  troops, 
ib.  his  death,  ib.  his  family,  50. 
works  relating  to  his  services,  ib., 
51. 
Gordon  (General),  his  narrative  of  the 
Greek  war  of  liberation,  ciii.  394. 
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Gorgeas  (of  Leontlum,  5  th  century, 
B.C.),  great  age  attained  by  him,  cv. 
59. 

Gorgey,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Hungarian  army,  xcvii.  137.  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  between  him  and 
Kossuth,  140.  his  proclamation  from 
Wabitzen,  141.  superseded  by  Dem- 
binsky,  143.  reappointed  to  the 
command,  144.  his  brilliant  successes, 
ib.  separation  from  Kossuth,  149. 
his  fate,  150. 

Gorham  (the  Rev.  George. C),  his  dis- 
pute with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  xcii. 
263.  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council,  265.  the  question  at  issue 
"whether  Calvinism  is  admissible 
within  the  Church  of  England,  266. 
inconsistency  of  those  who  condemn 
the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council, 
271.  uncertainty  of  the  subject  of 
the  controversy,  278.  various  shades 
of  opinion,  279.  silence  of  the  creeds 
and  councils  on  the  question  of  in- 
fant baptism,  281.  the  authority  of 
the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Carthage 
considered,  ib.,  282. 

• '  addresses  for  and  against  the 

judgment,  xcviii.  338. 

Gorres  (Professor  Guido),  his  work  on 
"Germany  and  the  Revolution," 
Ixxxix.  545. 

his   notice  of  Mezzofanti,   ci. 

58,  59.  his  testimony  to  his  philo- 
logical scholarship,  69. 

on  the  character  of  the  Roman 


church,  ciii.  498. 

Gorse,  valuable  feeding  properties  of, 
xc.  367. 

Gorton,  his  resistance  to  the  governors 
of  Massachusetts,  cii.  552.  his  cap- 
ture and  trial,  553. 

Gortschakoff  (Prince),  his  forces  in  the 
Principalities,  c.  284. 

his  operations  on  the  Danube 

in  1853,  ci.266. 

Gortyna,  in  Crete,  labyrinth  at,  civ. 
177,178. 

Gosselin,  his  examination  of  the  voyages 
of  Pytheas,  cviii.  168. 

Gothic  church  architecture,  Ixxxv. 
160. 

— — —  (Northern),  its  characteristic 
expression,  xciv.  392.  adaptation  of 
the  Lombard  column,  394.  capitals, 
ib:  flying  buttresses,  395.  crockets, 
ib.  the  expression  of  aspiration,  396. 
details,  397. 

(Italian),  characteristic  expres- 


sion of,  xciv.  398. 


Gothic  church  architecture,  its  Roman 
origin,  cv.  132.  various  systems  of 
classification,  133,  136.  its  general 
adoption  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
140. 

Goths,  their  conversion  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, Ixxxii.  274.  their  absorption 
into  the  populations  conquered  by 
them,  280. 

their  settlements  in  the  Crimea, 

cii.  103, 105.  their  final  conquest  by 
the  Turks,  114. 

capture  of  Rome  by,  cvii.  62. 

Gottsche  (John  Christopher,  1700- 
1766),  a  German  dramatist,  xc.  61. 

Goudchaux  (M.),  his  description  of  the 
French  provisional  government  of 
1848,  xci.  282. 

Goudimel,  his  publication  of  Calvinistic 
psalmody,  xcv.  129. 

Gough,  a  temperance  lecturer,  his 
description  of  the  sufferings  from 
delirium  tremens,  c.  55.  his  narra- 
tive of  his  life,  66-69.  eloquence  of 
his  lectures,  69. 

Goulburn  (Mr),  British  Commissioner 
in  1818  for  settling  the  British  and 
United  States  boundary,  Ixxxii.  259. 

on    the  proposed   abolition  of 

church  rates,  c.  335. 

Gould  (Mr),  his  experiments  on  the 
speed  of  electricity,  cvi.  38. 

Government,  interference  of  in  con- 
tracts of  labourers,  Ixxxv.  173.  le- 
gitimate province  of,  241.  free  go- 
vernments, 242,  and  note,  praises 
bestowed  on  self-government,  244. 
defects  of  the  voluntary  system,  247. 
local,  advantages  of,  250.  disadvan- 
tages, 251.  its  ends  and  attributes, 
254.  plans  suggested  for,  255.  evils 
of  excessive  control  over  the  lower 
authorities,  256.  delegation  of  ad- 
ministrative functions,  257. 

influence  and  legitimate  func- 


tions of,  Ixxxviii.  331-334. 

theory  of,  xcvii.  573. 

Governments,  forms  of,  may  be  consi- 
dered historically,  Ixxxi.  1.  theo- 
retically or  practically,  2.  origin  of 
civil  governments,  3.  threefold  divi- 
sion of  governments,  ib.  absolute 
monarchies,  4.  controlled  by  fear  of 
resistance,  5.  constitutional  monar- 
chies, 12.  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tical monarchies,  20.  aristocracies, 
21.  democracies,  28.  mixed  go- 
vernments, 32.  mixed  more  expen- 
sive than  absolute,  15.  classification 
of,  32.      various  modifications,  33. 
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their  advantages,  36.  considered  in 
regard  to  their  stability,  37. 

Governments,  supreme  and  subordinate, 
Ixxxiii.  512.  the  powers  of  the  so- 
vereign government,  legislative  and 
executive,  i6.,  513.  advantages  and 
inconveniences  of  mixed  govern- 
ments, 514.  power  of  delegating 
authority,  515.  advantage  of  com- 
bining legislative  and  executive 
functions,  516.  definition  of  a  subor- 
dinate government,  517.  modes  of 
delegation,  519.  See  Dependencies. 

Govind,  organises  the  Sikhs  as  a  mili- 
tary sect,  Ixxxix.  187.  assassinated, 
188. 

Gowrie  conspiracies,  the  obscurity  of 
the  subject,  Ixxxiv.  Mr  White's 
treatment  of  it  in  his  "Earl  of 
Gowrie,"  ih. 

Gowrie,  the  Carse  lands  of,  Ixxxiv. 
425. 

Gracedieu  Priory,  the  birthplace  of 
Francis  Beaumont,  Ixxxvi.  43. 

Graffiti^  or  street  scribblings  at  Pom- 
peii (see  Pompeii)^  similar  monu- 
ments in  Egypt  and  at  Rome,  ex. 
417.  blasphemous  inscription  and 
picture  at  Rome,  435-437. 

Grafton  (Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy, 
Duke  of,  1736-1811),  xcvi.  138. 

his  conduct  in  regard  to  the 

proposed  intervention  of  England  in 
behalf  of  the  Corsican  patriots,  ci. 
463,  464. 

Graham  (Sir  James,  1792-1861),  his 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  medical 
practice,  Ixxxi.  262.  its  general 
efficiency  and  defects,  265.  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  considered,  267.  its 
non-interference  with  quackery,  267, 
270.  general  excellence  of  the  bill, 
272. 

his  change  of  opinion  on  the 

corn-law  question,  Ixxxiv.  239. 

his  argument  for  the  abolition 


Graham,  of  Gartmore  (1747),  his  de- 
scription of  the  wretched  state  of 
the  Highlands,  cvi.  475. 

Grahovo,  decisive  victory  of  the  Mon- 
tenegrins over  the  Turks  at,  cix. 
471,  472. 

Gramaye  (John  Baptiste),  his  Lord's 
Prayer  in  a  hundred  languages  (1622), 
ci.  28. 

Grampound  (50°  18' N".,  4°  55'  W.),  a 
Cornish  borough,  disfranchisement  of, 
cix.  268. 

Grange  (Lady),  her  imprisonment  at 
St.  Kilda,  Ixxxv.  463.  poetical 
epistle  ascribed  to  her,  464.  her 
true  history,  465,  466.  her  story  as 
adopted  in  Miss  Martineau's  "The 
Billow    and   the   Rock,"  467.     her 

Granicus  river  (40°  lO'  N.,  27°  ICE.), 
battle  of  the,  cv.  323.^ 

Granier  de  Cassagnac,  his  "  Histoire  du 
Directoire,"  xcv.  510. 

Granite,  overlying  strata  of,  Ixxxvii. 
211. 

Grant  (Sir  Alexander),  anecdotes  re- 
lated by  him  respecting  Catholic 
emancipation,  ex.  86,  note,  87, 
note. 

Grant  (Sir  William,  1754-1832),  Ixxxi. 
165. 

his  rule  for  collectins  the  sense 


of  the  corn  laws,  Ixxxvii.  145. 

his  ability  as  a  statesman  con- 


trasted with   his   unpopularity  with 
constituencies,  xcvi.  497. 

on  the  defeat  of  the  govern 


ment  school  project  in  1839,  xcvii. 
473.  his  plan  for  factory  schools, 
ih. 

•his  retirement  from  the  ministry 


during  the  Russian  war,  cii.  586. 
Graham,  John,  of  Claverhouse.      See 

Dundee. 
Graham  (Sir  Richard).     See  Preston, 

Lord. 


of  statutes,  Ixxxiv.  132. 
Grant  (Sir    Patrick),     supports    the 

system  of  promotion  by  seniority  in 

the  Bengal  army,  cvi.  559. 
Grantham    (52°  .55'   N.,  0°   38'  W.), 

Isaac  Newton  at  the  grammar  school 

of,  ciii.  502. 
Granvelle  (Anthony  Perrenot,  Cardinal 

de,  1517-1586),  his  saying  on  the 

subject  of  libels,  cii.  163. 
Granville  (Earl  of,  b.  1815),  president 

of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, xcvii.  472. 
Gravi  tation,  its  universal  power,  Ixxxvii. 

184. 

the  nature  of  the  power  un- 


known, cviii.  82. 
Gray  (Thomas,  1716-1771),  his  criti- 
cism    on    the    Socratic   dialogues, 
Ixxvii.  347. 

on  Chinese  landscape  garden- 


ing, Ixxxviii.  411. 

his  remark  onBoswell's  account 


of  Paoli,  ci.  459. 

his   approbation    of    Boswell's 


Journal  in  Corsica,  cv.  466.     John 
son's  dislike  of  him,  491. 
Gray  (Mrs  Hamilton),   her  work  on 
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the  sepulchres  of  Etruria,  xc.  107, 
110. 

Gray  (Captain),  his  voyages  along  the 

In  north-west  coast  of  America,  Ixxxii. 
253.  United  States  claims  founded 
on  his  discoveries,  255. 

Great  Braxted,  church  school  at,  xcv. 
343. 

Great  Britain,  prospective  increase  of 
population,  Ixxxi.  90.  effects  of  its 
insular  position,  ib.  early  cultiva- 
tion of,  92.  the  light  soils  first  cul- 
tivated, ib.  further  improvements 
to  be  made,  95.  medical  legislation 
in,  236.  anomalies  in  present  law 
ib.    conflicting  interests,  260. 

commercial     treaty     of    with 

Austria,  Ixxxii.  210.  treaties  with 
Denmark,  211.  commerce  with 
France,  212.  with  Holland,  219. 
with  Russia,  220.  her  contraband 
trade  with  Spain,  225.  her  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Portugal,  226, 
227. 

' mode  of  governing  her  depen- 
dencies, Ixxxiii.  520,  523.  the  right 
of  subordinate  legislation  resides  in 
the  crown,  522.  general  principle 
of  granting  representative  govern- 
ments to  the  dependencies,  525. 
restrictions  on  their  commerce,  ib. 
modifications  of  the  laws  of  the 
mother  country,  527.  foreign  laws 
retained  in  her  dependencies,  528. 
the  system  of  non-interference,  530. 
evils  of  the  contrary  system,  531. 
inefficiency  of  officials  sent  from 
home,  538. 

• backwardness  in  the  improve- 
ment of  internal  transport,  Ixxxiv. 
479.  pack-horses,  480.  the  roads, 
ib. 

protection  of  vested  interests 


in,  Ixxxvi.  502.     inequalities  of  the 
law,  5\9,note. 

relations  with  Spain  in  1848, 


Ixxxviii.  550,  note 

agriculture  and  ethnology  of, 

Ixxxix.  345-350.  alleged  heavy 
taxation  in,  519.  increase  of  wealth 
between  1814-15,  and  1842-43,  520. 
reduced  estimates  of  1835,  ib.  521. 
(See  Financial  Reform.)  coal-fields 
of,  534.  produce  and  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  mines,  535. 
liability  to  explosions,  543. 

importance  of  the  mines,  xci. 

62.  (See  Mines.)  exportation  of 
labour,  581.  her  continental  policy, 
596. 


Great  Britain,  analogy  of  the  present 
history  of,  with  a  period  of  iloman 
history,  xci.  407.  her  protection  of 
native  races,  445,  446. 

mediates  between  Austria  and 


Sardinia  in  1848,  xciii.  63. 

-  her  policy  in  regard  to  Spanish 


parties  (1830),  xciii.  465-467.     re- 
conciliation with  Spain,  472.     trade 
of,  with  the  United  States,  481. 
treaties     with     Prussia     and 


Hanover  on  international  copyright, 
xcv.  148.  signature  of  the  copy- 
right treaty  with  France,  ib.  (See 
Copyright)  her  position  in  regard  to 
Italian  affairs,  393.  cycles  of  literary 
taste,  517.  decline  of  the  taste  for 
poetry,  518.  progress  of  history, 
ib.       ' 

affairs  of  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, xcvi.  56-62.  treaty  with  Hol- 
land in  1824,  63.  disputes  with  the 
Dutch,  64-71. 

alleged  vagueness  of  the  con- 
stitution, xcvi.  301.  how  regarded 
on  the  continent,  ib.  the  vagueness 
the  consequence  not  the  cause  of  its 
long  duration,  302.  at  the  accession 
of  William  of  Orange,  303,  nature 
of  its  flexibility,  304. 

acquires    the   Protectorate    of 

the  Ionian  islands,  xcvii.  45.  rapid 
increase  of  wealth  in,  283.  crime  and 
education  in,  297.  formation  of 
private  collections  of  pictures  in, 
401. 

low  estimate  of  her  military 

character  on  the  continent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  war,  xcviii.- 
221.  mismanagement  of  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  222.  general  dis- 
satisfaction, ib,  influence  of,  in  the 
Lebanon,  399. 
Mormonism  in,  xcix.  376,  and 


note. 

question  as  to  her  vulnerability 

by  Russia,  c.  297.  on  the  side  of 
Egypt,  ib.y  298.  in  India,  298. 
agriculture  of,  its  productive- 
ness, ciii.  83,  84.  land  under  culti- 
vation in  England,  86.  physical 
disadvantages,  ib.  uniform  system  of 
agriculture,  87.  the  system  of  sheep 
feeding  compared  with  that  of  France, 
89,  90.  cattle  feeding,  91.  dairy 
produce,  ib.  production  of  beef,  82. 
horses  and  pigs,  93.  inferiority  to 
France  in  the  management  of  poultry, 
ib.  rotation  of  crops,  ib.,  94.  small 
proportion  of  land  bearing  wheat, 
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94.  produce  per  acre,  95.  arerage 
value  of  land,  96.  burdens  on  land, 
rents,  profits,  and  wages,  97.  favour- 
able political  circumstances,  98. 
tenure  of  land,  99.  love  of  country 
occupation,  ib.  energy  directed  to 
rural  economy,  100.  agriculture  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  102-104.  M. 
Lavergne's  high  testimony'to  British 
agriculture,  104. 

Great  Britain,  political  history  of  during 
Mr  Fox's  career,  ciii.  307.  changed 
position  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  ib. 
anxious  period  during  George  III.'s 
illness,  327.  strong  feeling  in  behalf 
of  the  king,  336.  feeling  in  the  early 
part  of  the  French  Revolution,  339. 
popularity  of  the  war  with  France, 
345,  and  note,  isolation  ai|d  danger 
of  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1800, 352,  no^e.  tardy  conduct  of  in 
assisting  Greece,  414. 

relations  of,   with  the  central 

American  States,  civ.  280,  281.  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States  on 
the  subject,  282-286.  her  relations 
with  the  United  States,  295.  future 
policy,  296. 

various  races    subject   to,  cix. 

564.  interest  of,  in  the  welfare  of 
Italy,  576 

policy  of,  with  respect  to  the 

maritime  powers,  ex.  16.  naval  re- 
sources of,  20.  tlie  merchant  service, 
ib.  advantage  in  the  possession  of  the 
best  coal,  33.  Italian  policy  of,  279. 
German  view  of  her  neutrality,  284. 
duty  of  non-intervention,  286. 

"  Great  Britain,"  the,  wreck  of,  xcvi. 
521. 

Great  men,  their  influence  upon  their 
own  times,  errors  in  regard  to,  Ixxxii. 
404. 

Greaves,  Charles  S.  Esq.,  his  joint  letter 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  Mr  J.  J. 
Lonsdale,  xcix.  573,  577. 
Greece,  ancient,  rapidity  of  its  develop- 
ment and  decline,  Ixxxii.  390. 

poetry  of,  xc.  410. 

pre-eminent  importance  of  its 

history,  xci.  119.  was  the  originator 
of  civilisation,  120.  detestation  of 
the  rule  of  despots,  1 29.  influence  of 
the  system  of  slavery,  142.  charac- 
teristics distinguishing  Greeks  from 
barbarians,  143.  relations  with  Asia, 
144.  war  with  Persia,  148.  phy- 
sical science,  151.  liberation  of,  207. 
the  poetry  of,  unconnected  with 
scenery,    411.     peculiar     view    of 


nature  in  the  Greek  mind,  41 2.  con- 
ception of  love,  424.  characteris- 
tics of  Greek  poetry,  432,  433,  437. 
analogy  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, 434.  Greek  philosophy,  435. 
contrasted  with  Christian  conceptions 
of  virtue,  436.  humanity  of  Greek 
feeling,  437.  moral  elevation  of 
Greek  poetry,  440,  441. 

Greece,  influence  of  its  literature  on 
civilisation,  xcii.  398.  absence  of  a 
systematic  history  of  Greek  literature, 
400.  voluminous  commentaries  upon, 
ib.  401.  the  amount  of  truth  in  the 
poetical  legends  unascertainable,  404, 
405. 

history  of  during  the  Pelopon- 

nesian  war,  its  analogy  with  modern 
politics,  xciv.  214. 

change  in  the  constitution  of,  its 


effect  on  public  feeling  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  xcvii.  53, 54.  alleged  failure 
of  the  constitution  of  1 843,  70. 

history  of,  from  the  end  of  the 

Peloponnesian  war,  xcviii.  426. 
epochs  of  Grecian  history,  428.  emi- 
nent services  to  civilisation,  ib.  com- 
parison of  Grecian  with  modern  civi- 
lisation, 429.  condition  of  slaves, 
430.  democracy  in,  440,  441.  er- 
roneous views  of  Grecian  history 
prevalent,  444.  religious  feelings  of 
the  Greeks,  445. 

revolution  of,  xcix.  301.  mis- 
takes in  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  ib.,  302.  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  Greeks,  302, 
Greek  houses  in  London  and  other 
great  towns,  ib.  their  patriotism, 
303.     zeal  for  education,  ib.  304. 

Lord    Carlisle's    view    of   the 

government  of,  ci.  219.  prospects  of 
improvement,  220. 

emancipation  of,  ciii.  387.  es- 
trangement of,  from  the  Western 
powers,  388.  connection  with  Russia, 
ib.  their  progress  and  importance, 
ib.  relations  of  the  modern  and 
ancient  Greeks,  389.  the  modern 
Greeks,  a  mixed  race,  390.  defi- 
nition of  "  Greek,"  ib.  national 
character  of  the  modern  Greeks,  391. 
comparison  with  the  ancient  Greeks, 

392.  their  tendency  to  disunion  and 
quarrels,  393.  difficulties  which  the 
liberated  Greeks  had  to  encounter, 

393.  sketch  of  the  history  of  Greece, 
395.  the  Byzantine  empire,  ib.  do- 
minion of  Venice,  396.  conquest  by 
the  Turks,  ib.    nature  of  their  sub- 
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jection,  ib.  397.  position  of  the  ray- 
ahs,  ib.  their  condition  in  different 
districts,  398.  oppression  most  severe 
under  weak  Sultans,  ib.  children 
taken  for  Janissaries,  ib.  employ- 
ment of  Greeks  as  diplomatists  in  the 
Turkish  service,  399.  high  appoint- 
ments obtained  by  them  in  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  ib.,  400.  demora- 
lising nature  of  the  system,  ib.  the 
Greek  Church,  401.  nationality 
maintained  thereby,  ib.  the  Church 
used  by  the  Turks  as  an  instrument 
of  dominion,  402.  the  towns  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks,  ib.  comparative 
independence  of  the  ^gean  Islands, 

403.  the  "  klephts,"  ib.  means  by 
which  the  nationality  of  the  people 
was  sustained,  ib.,  404.  events  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution 

404.  progress  of  wealth  and  edu' 
cation,  ib.  weakness  of  the  Otto- 
mans, ih.  the  settlement  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  405.  the  career  of 
Ali  Pasha,  ib.  the  growth  of  the 
Russian  power,  406.  action  of  the 
secret  "  Hetaeriae,"  ib.  the  first 
scenes  of  the  revolution,  407.  the 
war  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  ib. 
instances  of  ferocity  on  the  part  of 
the  Greeks,  ib.  degrading  nature  of 
the  tyranny  under  which  they  had 
laboured,  408.  circumstances  of  the 
contest,  ib.  cruelty  of  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  and  the  Turkish  populace,  409. 
four  periods  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, ib.  the  first  period,  410.  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Turks  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, ib.  naval  superiority  of  the 
Greeks,  ib.  internal  dissensions,  ib. 
want  of  a  leader,  411.  English 
sympathy  with  the  patriots,  412.  in- 
vasion of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  413.  inter- 
ference of  the  European  powers, 
414.  hesitation  and  impolitic  conduct 
of  England,  ih.,  415.  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece  recognised  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  415.  increase 
of  Russian  influence,  ib.  questions 
in  establishing  the  Greek  nation,  ib. 
the  limits  of  territory  too  small,  ib. 
errors  of  the  western  diplomatists, 
416.  the  form  of  government  estab- 
lished, ib.  abolition  of  the  munici- 
palities, ib.  government  of  Capo- 
distrias,  417.  the  Bavarian  monarchy, 
ib.  its  expensiveness  and  unsuitable- 
ness  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  418.  the  nation  impove- 
rished by  the  war,  ib.    the  consti- 


tution of  1843,  ib.  advantages 
attained  by  emancipation,  419.  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  ib.  re- 
ligious and  political  equality,  ib. 
extension  of  commerce,  420.  Greek 
merchants  in  foreign  countries,  ib. 
advance  in  intellectual  and  literary 
pursuits,  ib.  condition  of  the  pro- 
vinces, ib.  brigandage  and  inse- 
curity, ib.  421.  prospects  of  the 
nation,  ib.  422. 

Greece,  last  period  of  the  independence 
of  cv.  305.  light  in  which  barbarians 
were  regarded,  315.  circumstances 
of  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
kingdom,  431. 

connexion  between  its  history 

and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  cvi.  380. 

system   of  land  mortgages  in, 

408. 

former  ignorance  respecting,  ex. 

37.  under  the  crusaders,  i6.  origin 
of  Greek  art,  52.  system  of  poly- 
chrome, 56.  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of,  69. 

Greek  architecture,  expression  in,  xciv. 
377.  the  Corinthian  order,  ib. 
Greek  decoration,  378,  381.  depar- 
ture from  natural  forms,  382.  archi- 
tectural colouring,  ib.,  383. 

minute  irregularities    of,  xcv. 


396. 


art,  characteristics   of,  xc.  58 

the  Greek  drama,  59. 

empire,  decay  of,  xci.  177.     its 


estrangement  from   other    Christian 
powers,  178.     its  extinction,  182. 

language,     grammatical    forms 


of  the  modern  Greek,  xciv.  303. 
fanciful  Greek  etymologies  of  the 
names  of  countries,  304,  note,  a 
branch  of  the  Arian  family,  314. 
considered  as  the  instrument  for  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  xcvii.  93, 
94. 

philosophy,    its    influence    on 


Arabian  philosophy,  Ixxxv.  353. 

settJements  in  Egypt,  Ixxxviii. 


40. 

Greeks,  their  deficiency  in  critical  phi- 
lology, Ixxxiii.  394. 

importance   of  the    events   of 


their  history,  Ixxxiv.  343.  origina- 
lity of  their  civilisation,  344.  legends 
of  Greece,  347-349.  their  origin, 
religion,  and  family  feelings,  352. 
imaginary  ancestors,  353.  the  le- 
gends not  continuous,  356.  their 
endeavours  to  explain  the  legends, 
357,  358.    principle  of  their  religion 
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861.  origin  of  their  public  debates 
traceable  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
368,  369.  effects  of  their  geogra- 
phical position,  370. 

Greeks,  their  deficiency   in    Egyptian 
learning,  Ixxxv.  355,  356. 

■  their  social  depravity,  Ixxxvii. 

350,  note. 

their  architecture,  an  expression 


of  their  religion,  cv.  113.  question 
of  its  original  type,  128,  use  of 
colour,  129. 

narrow  limits  of   their  know- 


ledge of  the  world,  cviii.  166,  167. 
their  belief  of  a  Northern  ocean, 
168.  their  pottery,  381, 382.  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  painted  Greek 
vases,  383. 

modern,  their  increasing  wealth 


and  power  in  Turkey,  ex.  518 
their  nationality,  520.  progress  of 
the  Greek  kingdom,  521.  systematic 
degradation  of,  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution, ib.  their  commercial  develop- 
ment, 522.  internal  state  of,  ih. 
superiority  of  the  islanders  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mainland,  ih. 
brigandage,  523. 

Greenhow  (R.),  his  description  of  Ore- 
gon, Ixxxii.  240. 

Greenleaf  (Professor),  his  remark  on 
the  absence  of  legal  education  in 
England,  Ixxxiv.  413.  his  account 
of  legal  education  in  the  United 
States,  414. 

Green  sand  system.     See  Geology. 

Greenwich  Observatory  (51°  28'  N., 
0°  00,  situation  and  appearance  of, 
xci.  300.  historical  associations  of 
the  site,  301.  the  old  and  new  ob- 
servatories, 317.  inscription  at  the 
entrance,  318.  the  board  of  visitors, 
319.  salary  of  the  Astronomer- 
Royal,  319,  323.  the  Astronomers- 
Royal,  319-325.  arrangement  of 
the  buildings,  325.  the  time-ball, 
326.  the  instruments,  327.  the 
zenith  tube,  ib.  old  instruments, 
328.  MSS.,  ih.  the  computing 
room,  329.  the  transit  room,  t5.  the 
astronomical  clock,  330.  method  of 
taking  a  transit,  331.  the  circle 
room,  332.  the  library,  333.  the 
chronometer  room,  ih.  process  of  test- 
ing chronometers,  334.  the  south- 
east dome,  335.  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  dome,  ib.  lunar  observa 
tions,  336.  the  magnetical  and 
meteorological  observatory,  337. 
self- registration     by     photography, 


339,  340.  the  board  of  visitors, 
343.  popular  idea  of  the  astrological 
functions  of  the  observatory,  348. 
labours  of  the  assistants,  349. 
filling  up  skeleton  forms,  ih.  obser- 
vations taken  by  assistants,  350,  351. 
interference  of  weather  with  obser- 
vations, 351.  practice  in  regard  to 
Sundays  and  holidays,  353.  the 
printing  department,  354.  necessary 
exclusion  of  visitors,  ib. 

Greg  (Mr  Samuel),  his  philanthropic 
efibrts,  Ixxxi.  514.  his  example,  an 
exceptional  one,  515. 

Gregorovius  (Ferdinand),  his  travels 
in  Corsica,  ci.  443.  his  panegyric 
on  Paoli,  479. 

Gregory  (Pope,  the  Great,  about  544- 
604),  his  improvements  in  church 
music,  xcv.  125,  126. 

his    imperfect    knowledge    of 

Greek,  ci.  27. 

conversion  of  the  Lombards  by 

him,  cvii.  67.     his  character,  68. 

Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand,  d.  .1085), 
reaction  of  opinion  in  his  favour, 
Ixxxi.  273.  his  advice  to  Bruno, 
afterwards  Leo  IX.,  275.  becomes 
a  cardinal,  ib.  procures  the  succes- 
sion to  the  papacy  of  Gebhard,  after- 
wards Victor  II.,  276.  legate  in 
France,  277.  the  nominator  of  four  suc- 
cessive popes,  278.  his  steps  towards 
rendering  the  papacy  independent  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  Roman  counts, 
ib.  procures  the  election  of  Alex- 
ander IL,  279.  his  accession  to  the 
papacy,  280.  his  afiected  reluctance, 
ib.  his  purity  of  life  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  284.  his  letters,  ih.  his 
vision  of  a  universal  ecclesiastical 
dominion,  285.  opposition  to  be  en- 
countered, 286.  his  successful  asser- 
tion of  clerical  celibacy,  287.  per- 
manence of  his  success,  288.  attacks 
lay  investitures,  ih.  his  bold  as- 
sertions of  authority  over  various 
nations,  289.  his  legates,  290.  his 
humility  towards  Robert  Guiscard 
and  William  the  Conqueror,  290.  his 
policy  towards  Henry  IV.  and  the 
Saxon  insurgents,  292.  his  encroach- 
ments in  Germany,  293.  his  mea- 
sures to  obtain  the  right  of  inves- 
titure to  all  benefices,  296.  his 
deposition  of  prelates,  ib.  cites  Henry 
IV.  to  Rome,  297.  seized  by  Cen- 
cius,  ih.  his  deposition  decreed  by  the 
Synod  of  Worms,  298.  the  deposi- 
tion declared  at  Rome,  299.    his  calm 
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'  demeanour,  ib.  pronounces  the  sen- 
tence of  interdiction  against  Henry, 
300.  his  allies,  301.  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Synod  of  Utrecht,  304. 
his  epistles  vindicating  the  papal 
power  of  excommunicating  and  de- 
posing princes,  306.  his  triumph 
over  Henry  IV.,  307.  at  Canossa, 
310.  his  tyrannical  conduct,  312. 
compelled  to  take  shelter  in  Canossa 
from  his  enemies,  315.  his  artful 
conduct  towards  the  German  princes, 
316.  returns  to  Rome,  318.  his 
temporising  policy  towards  Germany, 
319,  320.  renews  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Henry,  320.  besieged  in 
Eome  by  Henry,  322.  takes  refuge 
in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  323. 
his  death  scene  at  Salerno,  325.  his 
age,  326.  his  achievement  of  sacer- 
dotal power,  327.  remarks  on  his 
character,  and  the  permanent  effects 
of  his  actions,  328. 
Gregory  VII.,  his   claim   of  universal 

supremacy,  xciii.  545,  546. 
Gregory  IX.  (Pope,  d.  1241,  Cardinal 
Ugolino),  appointed  protector  of  the 
Minorites,  Ixxxvi.  22.  asserts  his 
belief  in  the  miraculous  stigmata  of 
St  Francis,  31. 

his  compilation  of  the  canon 

law,  ciii.  465. 

his  contest  with  Frederic  II., 

cvii.  77. 
Gregory  XVE.    (Pope,   d.  1846),   his 
flagrant  misgovernment,  Ixxxviii.  147. 

■ rebellions    during  his  papacy, 

xcv.  373. 

induces  Mezzofanti  to  reside  at 

Rome,  ci.  54.    his  friendship  for  him, 
55.     scene  arranged  by  him  in  the 
Vatican  gardens,  62,  63. 
Grellet  (Stephen),  an  American  Quaker, 

Ixxxvii.  525,  526. 
Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies  (12°  7'  N., 
61°  44'  W.),  question  arising  on  its 
settlement,  Ixxxiii.  524. 

prosperous  condition  of,  under 

free  labour  and  trade,  cix.  450,  451. 
Grenville  (William  Wyndham,  Lord, 
1759-1834),  Ixxxvi.  86,  92.  attacks 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  95.  enters  upon 
office  with  Fox,  108.  carries  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  111.  re- 
signs, ib. 

his  letters  to  the  Marquis  of 

Buckingham,  xcix.  2.  his  share  in 
the  negotiations  at  Paris  for  peace 
with  America,  26,  27,  and  note,  his 
letter   to  Mr  Fox   of   the  4th  of 


June,  1783,  28.  recalled  from  Paris, 
31. 
Grenville  (Lord),  his  letters  written 
during  the  debates  on  the  Regency 
question,  ciii.  326-334.  joins  Pitt's 
administration,  340.  his  letter  to  Fox, 
ib.,  341.  his  letters  on  the  French 
war,  346,  347. 

his    speech     on    the    Address 

in  October,  1801,  cvii.  139.  de- 
nounces the  peace  of  Amiens,  139, 
140.  his  views  of  Bonaparte's  policy, 
142.  letter  on  the  state  of  George 
III.,  155.  his  refusal  to  accept  office 
without  Fox,  157,  158.  on  Pitt's 
relations  with  Addington,  160,  note. 
his  letter  to  Talleyrand,  in  reply  to 
Bonaparte's  letter  to  George  III., 
367.  policy  of  his  cabinet  in  1806, 
375. 

his  interview  with  George  III. 

on  the  death  of  Pitt,  cviii.  300.  his 
cabinet,  301.  understanding  respect- 
ing the  management  of  the  army  and 
the  Catholic  question,  302.  negotia- 
tions with  France,  304.  changes  in 
his  ministry,  owing  to  the  death  of 
Fox,  306.  his  resignation,  ib.  on 
the  weakness  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's government,  317.  invited  to 
join  Mr  Perceval,  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
ministry,*  323.  his  repugnance  to 
office,  ib.  rejects  the  overtures  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  333.  negotia- 
tions with  Lord  Wellesley,  337. 
with  Lord  Moira,  338.  various 
opinions  of  his  conduct,  340,  and 
note,    his  subsequent  career,  341. 

speaks  in  favour  of  the  renewal 

of  the  war  in  1815,  cix.  181.  his 
political  separation  from  Lord  Grey, 
187.  his  views  on  the  union  of  Ire- 
land with  Great  Britain,  408. 

on   the    necessity  of   Catholic 

emancipation,  ex.  85,  note,  on  the 
King's  disposition  on  the  subject, 
91. 
Grenville  (George,  1702-1770),  his 
motion  for  the  burning  the  "  North 
Briton"  by  the  hangman's  hands, 
Ixxxi.  79. 
his  act  regulating  the  proceed- 
ings in  casesof  contested  seats,  Ixxxiii. 
13. 

his  bequest  of  books  to  the  Bri- 


tish Museum,  xcii.  397,  and  note. 

appointed    Secretary  of  State, 

xcvi.  120.     Lord  Albemarle's  sketch 
of  him,  122.    fall  of  his  administra- 
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tioninl765, 128.     his  unpopularity, 
ib. 

Grenville  (Thomas),  anecdotes  by,  re- 
corded by  Rogers,  civ.  102. 

Grenville  Correspondence,  the,  xcvi. 
122. 

Gresham  (Sir  Thomas,  1519-1579),  his 
wise  advice  to  Henry  VIII.,  Ixxxv. 
443. 

Grey  (Charles,  Earl,  1764-1845),  his 
powerful  ministry  after  the  passing 
the  Reform  Act,  Ixxxi.  40. 

proposer  of  the  new  poor  law, 

Ixxxiii.  64.  his  first  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment, 241.  his  proposals  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  in  1793  and  1797, 243. 
obtains  office  in  1806,244.  his  long 
subsequent  exclusion  from  power,  ib. 
his  speech  in  1810  on  Ireland  and 
Reform,  245-248.  manliness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  character,  250.  position 
of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry,  252.  announced  policy  of 
his  government,  253.  his  foreign 
policy,  254.  the  Reform  Bill,  255- 
258.  retrenchments  effected  by  his 
Government,  259.  reduction  of  tax- 
ation, 260.  inquiries  into  the  state 
of  slavery,  263.  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  East  India  Company,  264. 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
266.  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  Ireland,  268.  the  Coercion  Bill 
269.  differences  in  the  cabinet,  270 
review  of  the  measures  of  his  go- 
vernment, 271,  272.  his  patriotism, 
273. 

(then  Lord  Howick),  his  bill  for 


ment,  539,  540.  demands  from  the 
King  the  creation  of  a  large  number 
of  peers,  542.  resigns  office,  543. 
reinstated  in  office,  545. 
Grey  (Earl),  Hay  don's  description  of 
him,  xcviii.  556. 

prefers  Sydney  Smith  to  a  stall 


removing  Roman  Catholic  disabilities, 
Ixxxvi.  109.  his  proposed  altera- 
tions in  the  system  of  secondary  pun- 
ishments, 257,  258. 

his    premiership,   Ixxxix.  273. 

carries  the  Reform  Bill,  275.  his 
resignation,  ib. 

his   reproof  to   the  Bishop   of 

Exeter  in  the  House  of  Lords,  xcv. 
92.  his  accession  to  the  premiership, 
97. 

•his  communications  with  William 


IV.  on  the  Reform  Bill,  xcv.  522 
Mr  Roebuck's  sneer  at,  526.  his 
defence  of  the  Reform  Bill,  ib. 
his  accession  to  office,  533.  dis- 
solves Parliament,  ib.  strength  of 
his  government,  534.  gradual  de 
cline,  ib.  Mr  Roebuck's  account  of 
his  interview  with  the  King  on  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1831, 
537,  538.    Miss  Martineau's  state- 


at  St.  Paul's,  cii.  256. 

his   interview  with   the  Prince 


of  Wales  on  the  subject  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  ciii. 
324. 

(then  Lord  Howick),  a  member 


of  Lord  Grenville's  cabinet,  cviii. 
301.  his  removal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  314.  declines  to  join  Mr 
Perceval's  administration,  323,  333. 
negotiations  with  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  337.  with  Lord  Moira,  338. 
various  opinions  of  his  conduct,  340, 
and  note,  his  subsequent  career,  341, 
343. 

his  speech  in  1815  against  the 

renewal  of  the  war,  cix.  181.  his 
motions,  when  Mr  Grey,  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  266.  his  accession 
to  office  in  1830,  270. 

Grey  (Earl,  son  of  the  preceding,  b. 
1802),  his  colonial  policy  under  Lord 
John  Russell's  government,  xcviii. 
62.  his  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
mistakes,  ib.  form  of  the  work,  63. 
simplicity  of  its  style,  ib.  principles 
of  colonial  government  asserted  by 
him,  ib.  his  entry  on  the  colonial 
secretaryship,  69.  introductory  letter, 
70.  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  British  colonial  empire,  71.  re- 
commends sparing  interference  in  the 
internal  government  of  the  colonies, 
74.  on  the  appointments  of  colonial 
governors,  75.  on  the  extension  of 
popular  institutions  in  the  colonies, 
ib.  exceptions  in  the  case  of  non- 
European  populations,  ib.  on  the 
securities  enjoyed  by  colonies  against 
misgovernment,  76.  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  colonists  to  defray  their 
own  expenses,  78.  letters  on  the 
sugar  colonies,  79.  his  statement  of 
the  causes  of  West  Indian  distress, 
ib.  his  proposed  remedies,  ib.  his 
plan  of  trial  by  jury  established  in 
St.  Lucia,  82.  his  letters  on  British 
North  America,  84.  on  the  policy 
of  the  British  government  in  Canada, 
86.  in  Nova  Scotia,  ib.  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  87. 
letters  on  Australia,  ib.  on  the 
system  pursued  with  regard  to  crown 
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lands,  ih.  on  transportation,  88,  89. 
on  the  advantages  of  a  single  legis- 
lative chamber  in  colonies,  90.  on 
New  Zealand,  91.  on  Ceylon,  ib.^ 
92.  letter  on  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Natal,  93.  his  belief  in 
the  ultimate  amalgamation  of  races 
in  South  Africa,  95.  trading  stations 
and  military  posts,  96.  his  summary 
of  the  results  of  his  administration, 
97.  importance  of  the  work,  ib., 
98. 

Grey  (Earl,  the  present),  his  arguments 
against  supporting  Turkey,  c.  41. 
system  of  punishment  of  criminals 
introduced  by  him,  579,  580.  on 
the  plan  of  sending  convicts  to  West- 
ern Australia,  587,  588. 

his   plan  by  which  minorities 

would  be  represented,  cvi,  2Sl,  note. 
his  resistance  (when  Lord  Howick) 
to  the  vote  of  thanks  for  the  conquest 
of  Scinde,  cvi.  338.  abuse  of  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  339. 

his    "Essay  on  Parliamentary 


Government,"  cvii.  568,  and  note. 

his    "Essay   on   Parliamentary 


Government,"  cviii.  271.  his  abilities 
and  experience,  ib.  on  the  question 
of  Reform,  273,  274.  recommends 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  274,  275.  on  the 
control  of  the  executive  by  the  legis- 
lature, 284.  distinguishes  between 
executive  and  parliamentary  autho- 
rity, 289,  290.  on  the  evils  of  un- 
balanced democracy,  292.  on  govern- 
ment patronage  as  an  element  of 
strength,  293.  chapter  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  patronage  under  parliamen- 
tary governments,  296. 

his  speech  on  Lord  Somerset's 


bill  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates. 

cix.   84.     on  the  habits  of  the   free 

negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies, 

442. 
Grey  (Sir  George,  b.  1799),  his  letter 

on  convict  discipline,  xc.  20. 
his   able   government  of  New 

Zealand,  xcviii.  91. 

his  amendments  to  Sir  William 


Clay's  bill  for  the  abolition  of  church 

rates,  cix.  79. 
Grey  (Mr),  his  researches  into  the  Si- 

naitic  inscriptions,  civ.  376. 
Grey's  Memoria  Technica,  xcix.  81. 
Greytown,  or  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua 

(10^56'  N.,  83°  42'  W.),  xcv.  560. 
restored  by  the  British  to  the 

Mosquito  Indians,  civ.  281.      sup- 


posed importance  of  the  situation, 
282.  recommended  independence  of, 
296. 

Gribeauval  (M.),  pontoon  invented  by 
him,  xcviii.  451. 

Griesbach  (John  James,  1745-1812), 
on  the  Peshito  version  of  the  Syrac 
gospels,  ex.  170,  and  note. 

Griffiths,  editor  of  the  "Monthly  Re- 
view," employs  Goldsmith,  Ixxxviii. 
201. 

Grimaldi,  Spanish  minister,  civ,  460. 

Grimblot  (P.),  his  selections  from  the 
correspondence  between  the  French 
and  English  governments,  1698 -1700, 
Ixxxix.  115.  his  estimate  of  Louis 
XIV. 's  state  papers,  116.  his  fine 
character  of  William  III.,  117. 

Grimm  (Frederic  Melchior,  Baron  de, 
1 723 -  ]  807),  "  Lautverschiedung," 
xciv.  319. 

Grindal  (Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1519-1583),  his  preference 
for  congregational  singing,  xcv. 
130. 

his  conversation  with  Puritani- 


cal dissenters,  ci.  231, 232.  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  236.  his 
timidity,  238.  restrictions  imposed 
by  him  on  the  "  prophesyings  "  of 
the  Puritan  clergy,  241.  remon- 
strates with  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her 
order  for  the  suppression  of  preach- 
ing, lb.  his  suspension  and  death, 
242. 

Grinnell  (Mr),  his  assistance  in  the 
search  for  Franklin,  xcviii.  372. 

Grisons  (Canton  of),  its  constitution, 
Ixxxiii.  172. 

Griswald  (R.  W.),  his  memoir  of 
Edgar  Poe,  cvii.  421.  the  biography 
not  full  enough,  441. 

Groen  (Van  Pinsterer  M.),  his  archives 
of  the  House  of  Nassau,  cv.  43. 

Grossbeeren,  battle  of,  cviii.  63. 

Gross  Gorchen,  battle  of,  ciii.  128. 

Grote  (George,  b.  1794),  plan  of  his 
Grecian  history,  Ixxxiv.  345.  sub- 
ject of  first  two  volumes,  346.  his 
treatment  of  the  legends  of  Greece, 
347.  his  discussion  on  the  credibi- 
lity of  traditions,  extracts,  348,  349. 
his  illustration  of  the  construction  of 
legends  by  a  modern  instance,  350, 
351.  quotes  the  early  English 
legends,  355.  his  comprehension  of 
the  early  Greek  intellect,  361.  his 
view  of  the  authorship  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  363,  364.  his  opinion  of 
interpolations  in  the  "Iliad,"  365-368 
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his  chapter  oh  the  state  of  society 
and  manners  as  exhibited  in  Grecian 
leo;end,  368.  his  remark  on  the 
orijrin  of  Grecian  public  debates, 
369.  on  the  effects  of  their  geogra 
phical  position,  369, 370.  his  chapters 
on  separate  states,  371.  on  the  s^s 
temofLycurgus,  372-374.  learning 
displapred  in  the  work,  375.  his  dis- 
sertations, ih.  his  style,  ih,  his 
orthography  of  names,  2&.,  377. 
Grote  (George),  his  History  of  Greece, 
vols,  iii.-vi.  xci.  118.  his  merits 
compared  with  those  of  German  his 
torians,  121.  his  qualifications  for 
the  task,  122.  his  general  view  of 
Greece  and  the  Greeks,  125.  on 
Sparta,  t&.,  126.  his  review  of  the 
history  of  Corinth,  Sicyon  and 
Megara,  127.*  the  rvpavvoij  128. 
on  the  Greek  detestation  of  despots, 
129,  130.    on  early  Athenian  history, 

132.  his  explanation  of  the  gens, 

133.  his  character  of  Solon,  137. 
his  explanation  of  ostracism,  138. 
on  the  policy  of  Clisthenes,  139. 
on  the  Athenian  judicatories,  140. 
on  slavery,  141,  142.  his  review  of 
Greek  colonies,  and  surrounding 
nations,  142.  on  the  great  works  of 
Oriental  kingdoms,  145.  on  the  sub- 
ject allies  of  Athens,  150.  his  survey 
of  literature  and  science,  151,  note. 
on  some  passages  of  ancient  authors 
referred  to  by  Mr  Grote,  152,  notCj 
153,  note. 

vols.  vii.  and  viii.  of  his  His- 
tory of  Greece,  xci  v.  204.  sub- 
ject-matter of  these  volumes,  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  205.  practical 
character  of  his  style,  206.  analogy 
between  Mr  Grote's  style  and  that 
of  Thucydides,  ib.  positive  charac- 
ter of  his  philosophy,  207,  208.  the 
absence  of  religious  expressions 
explained,  209, 210.  political  ground, 

210.  comparison   with  Dr  Arnold, 

211.  his  defence  of  the  character  of 
Cleon,  214-220.  his  defence  of  the 
Sophists,  224-227. 

his   history  characterised,  xcv. 


518. 


subject  of  vols.  ix.  x.  xi.  of  his 

History  of  Greece,  xcviii.  425.  on  the 
social  morals  of  the  Athenians,  435. 
on  Grecian  democracy,  440,  441. 
important  points  elucidated  by  him, 
443.  his  caution  in  avoiding  con- 
jectural explanations,  444.  his  merits 
as  a  narrator,  445.     on  the  religious 


feelings  of  the  Greeks,  ib.,  446. 
moral  interest  of  the  work,  ib.  an- 
nouncement of  the  intended  com- 
pletion of  the  work  in  twelve  volumes, 
447. 

Grote  (George),  on  the  antiquity  of 
Egyptian  cities,  cv.  125.  period  fixed 
by  Lira  for  the  conclusion  ofhis  Grecian 
History,  305.  his  view  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  306.  his  justification  of 
Athenian  democracy,  ib.  his  un- 
favourable representation  of  the 
Macedonians,  307.  on  the  authority 
of  Arrian,  312.  regards  Alexander 
as  a  semi-barbarian,  316.  on  the 
diffusion  of  Hellenism  by  Alexander 
and  his  successors,  330,  331.  his  de- 
preciation of  the  wisdom  shown  by 
Alexander  in  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  332.  justice  done  by 
him  to  the  military  talents  of  Alex- 
ander, 333.  adopts  Plutarch's  ac- 
count of  the  massacre  at  Persepolis, 
338. 

his  view  respecting  the  unity 

of  the  Homeric  poems,  cviii,  504. 
his  note  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
ninth  book,  508.  his  supposition  of 
a  double  poem,  509. 

Grotius  (Hugo,  1583-1645),  on  Levit. 
xviii.  18,  xcvii.  331. 

Grouchy  (Emanuel,  Marshal,  1766- 
1847),  unfounded  story  of,  related  by 
Marshal  Marmont,  cvi.  80. 

despatches  alleged  to  have  been 


sent  by  Napoleon  to  him  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1815,  ex.  213. 
Grove  (Professor),  his  conversion  of 
water  into  its  gases  by  heat  alone, 
Ixxxvii.  115,  note. 

on  the  correlation  of  physical 


forces,  cviii,  80,  81. 

his   nomenclature 

only,  cix.  232. 


temporary 


Grover  (Captain),  his  agitation  for  the 
rescue  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Cap- 
tain ConoUy,  Ixxxii.  132.  publishes 
an  account  of  his  proceedings,  133. 
his  accusations  against  members  of 
the  ministry,  1 34.  his  friendship  for 
Colonel  Stoddart,  135.  his  sincerity, 
ib.  his  connexion  with  Colonel  Stod- 
dart, 137,  138.  his  inaccuracy,  ib. 
his  account  of  Colonel.  Stoddart's 
reception  at  Bokhara,  140.  his  er- 
roneous statements,  141.  rejects 
the  evidence  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  146. 
his  charges  against  government,  ib. 
alleges  that  the   ofiicers  had  been 
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intentionally  sacrificed,  147.  his 
conversations  with  foreigners,  148. 
his  dedication  to  the  Queen,  149. 
extracts  from  his  charges  against 
government,  150.  his  refusal  to  be- 
lieve the  statement  of  Dr  Wolff,  163. 
adheres  to  an  acknowledged   error, 

164.  his  charge  founded  on  Lord 
Ellenborough's  letter  to  the  Ameer, 

165.  his  charge  against  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Mr  Addington,  ib,  his 
interview  with  the  latter,  166.  his 
unfounded  insinuations,  167.  declares 
the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  to  be  blame- 
less, 168.  and  yet  demands  vengeance 
upon  him,  ib.  his  proposed  means  to 
effect  that  object,  169.  absurdity  of 
his  plan,  170. 

Grumkow — minister  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam L,  ex.  387,  392.  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Crown  Prince,  399. 

Gruner  (Ludovig),  his  work  on  Fresco 
Decorations,  Ixxxv.  460. 

Guadet — a  Girondin  leader,  Ixxxvii.  13. 

Gualter — his  letter  to  Bishop  Cox  on 
Episcopacy,  ci.  235. 

Gualteris  (F.  A.),  his  work  on  Italy, 
xcv.  394. 

*'  Guardian "  newspaper,  circulation 
of,  xcviii.  337. 

Guatemala  (14°  27'  K,  90°  28'  W.), 
condition  of  the  Indians  in,  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  cix.  33. 

Guatemozin  (d.  1521),  emperor  of 
Mexico,  Ixxxi.  462.  his  obstinate 
defence,  468.  his  capture,  469.  his 
execution  the  only  stain  on  the  me- 
mory of  Cortes,  472. 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  contests  of, 
Ixxxvi.  484. 

Guerry  (M.),  his  tables  of  crime  in 
France,  xciv.  141. 

his  "  Statisque  Morale,"  xcvii. 

296,  note. 

Guettee  (Abbe),  editor  of  Le  Dieu's 
"  Memoirs  of  Bossuet,"  cvii.  194. 

"  Gueux,"  the,  origin  of,  cv.  26,  27. 

Guhrauer — his  denial  of  the  similarity 
of  fluxions  and  the  differential  calcu- 
lus, Ixxxiv.  43.  his  unjust  charge 
against  Newton,  45,  note,  his  remarks 
on  Leibnitz's  religious  opinions,  46, 
note. 

Guiana,  British,  contest  between  the 
colonists  and  government,  xcviii.  83. 
yellow  fever  in,  206. 

improving   condition  of,  with 

free  labour  and  free  trade,  cix.  452. 

Guilds,  medieval,  revival  of,  xciii.  15. 
failure  of  the  system,  17. 


Guilford  (Francis North,  Lord,d.  1685), 
his  resistance  to  the  promotion  of 
Sergeant  Wright,  Ixxxiii.  292.  his 
Chancellorship,  324. 

his  advice  respecting  coffee- 
houses, Ixxxiv.  246. 

Guillet  (M.),  his  account  of  the  Par- 
thenon, ex.  41,  42. 

Guinard— a  French  republican  leader, 
Ixxxvii.  570,  573. 

Guirant  (Riquier),  a  troubadour  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  Ixxxviii.  31. 

Guiraud  de  Borneil  (twelfth  century), 
a  troubadour,  Ixxxviii.  30. 

Guiscard  (Robert,  1015-1085),  his 
alliance  with  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
(Hildebrand),  Ixxxi.  278.  delivers 
him  in  his  extremity,  323. 

Guiscard  (Marquis  de),  a  French  re- 
fu^ee,  xcix.  483.  his  political  in- 
trigues and  violence,  ib. 

Guizot  (M.,  b.  1787),  his  character  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Ixxxi.  195. 
his  remark  on  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
(Hildebrand),  327.  his  influence  on 
French  education,  416. 

his  fragments  on  the  philosophy 

of  history,  Ixxxii.  381.  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  views,  ib.  his  specu- 
lations little  known  in  England,  382. 
subject  of  his  writings,  384.  his  lec- 
tures, ib.  attention  excited  by  them, 
385.  his  "  Essays  on  the  History  of 
France,"  ib.  his  explanation  of  the 
lifelessness  of  the  populations  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  386-388.  his 
definition  of  civilisation,  389.  his 
comparison  of  ancient  and  modern 
civilisation,  390,  391.  on  the  anta- 
gonism of  distinct  forces,  393.  in- 
vestigates the  sources  of  the  various 
elements  of  modern  society,  394.  his 
threefold  division  of  European  his- 
tory, 398.  his  estimate  o?  Charle- 
magne, 400,  401.  his  estimate  of 
feudalism,  406-411.  on  the  decline 
of  feudalism,  412-414.  on  the  church, 
416.  on  the  origin  of  representative 
institutions  in  England,  ib.  his  com- 
parison of  the  civilisation  of  England 
and  France,  419-421. 

his    "  Life    of    Shakspeare,'* 


Ixxxiii.  49. 
Queen  Christina  of  Spain  re- 
stored by  his  influence,  Ixxxiv. 
184. 

his  saying  concerning  England 

in  the  debate  on  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages, Ixxxv.  491.  narrative  of  the 
negotiations  contained  in  his  speech 
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in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  501-508. 
his  despatches,  502, 503,  505.  change 
in  his  tone  towards  the  British  go- 
vernment, 506.  his  confidence  in 
Lord  Aberdeen,  510.  his  speech  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  512. 

Guizot  (M.),  his  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  antiquities,  Ixxxvi.  321. 

his   "  Democracy  in   France," 

Ixxxix.  554.  sense  attached  by  him 
to  the  word  "Democracy,"  557.  his 
account  of  the  prevalent  evil  of 
France,  ib.  his  account  of  French 
parties,  558,  559.  his  testimony  to 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Feb- 
ruary 1848,  563.  on  the  weakness 
of  revolutionary  governments,  565, 
566.  on  personal  and  family  attach- 
ments, 567.  on  socialism,  ib.,  569. 
his   classification  of  French  society, 

570.  recommends    a    compromise, 

571,  572.  his  conception  of  the  true 
political  spirit,  574,  575.  admirable 
spirit  of  his  pamphlet,  577. 

his  criticism  on  Shakspeare,  xc. 


73. 

his  views   of  English  history, 

xcii.  220.  his  discourse  on  the  Eng- 
lish revolution,  ib.  motives  for  its 
delivery  and  publication,  221.  itsi 
application  to  French  history,  222. 
his  meaning  in  speaking  of  a  success- 
ful revolution,  223.  his  answer  to 
the  question,  "  Why  has  the  English 
Kevolution  succeeded  ?  "  226.  con- 
clusions hinted  at,  227. 
on  the  influence  of  Roman  so- 
ciety on  civilisation,  xcv.  161.  on 
the  state  of  France  under  the  Resto- 
ration, 505.  on  Napoleon's  repres- 
sion of  democracy,  511. 

on  the  ephemeral  character  of 


Napoleon's  career,  xcvi.  104. 

his  advocacy  of  open  voting  in 


France,  xcviii.  609. 
his  "  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation 


en  France,"  xcix.  458. 

character  of  his  historical  works, 

ci.  102. 

his  view  of  the    character   of 

Cromwell,  ciii.  16,  17.  the  conclu- 
ding sentence  of  his  "  Histoire  de  la 
Republique  d'Angleterre  et  de  Crom- 
well," 18.  remarkable  qualifications 
in  the  authorised  English  translation, 
ib.  the  character  of  the  defects 
in  the  translation,  19-22.  his  anti- 
thetical mode  of  writing,  20.  his 
bias  in  favour  of  limited  monarchy, 
24.     sketch  of  his  personal  history, 


ib.  his  literary  and  political  works, 
25.  his  official  position  under  Louis 
Philippe,  ib.  his  policy  and  services 
as  prime  minister,  26.  his  antago- 
nism to  republicanism,  ib.  his  moral 
probity,  ib.  his  view  of  the  English 
republican  movement,  27.  distin- 
guishes between  natural  and  facti- 
tious republics,  ib.  on  the  character 
of  Milton,  28,  29.  his  Cromwell, 
29,  30.  his  imperfect  recognition  of 
the  religious  element  in  the  English 
revolution,  35.  on  Cromwell's  state- 
craft, 36.  his  charge  of  hypocrisy 
against  Cromwell,  38.  on  the  con- 
test between  Cromwell  and  the  Long 
Parliament,  41.  on  the  overtures  of 
Mazarin  to  Cromwell,  43,  44.  his 
opinion  of  the  insuperable  difficul- 
ties of  the  latter  part  of  Cromwell's 
protectorate,  46.  on  the  protec- 
torate of  Richard  Cromwell,  47.  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  Cromwell,  48- 
50.     on  his  patronage  of  literature, 

50,  51.  adopts  the  Royalists'  slander 
imputing  to  him  infidelity  to  his  wife, 

51,  52.  error  in  regard  to  his  eldest 
son,  53. 

Guizot  (M.),   on  the  characteristics  of 
French  history,  cv.  14. 

aim  of  his  historical  writings,  cvi. 


384.  traces  the  rise  of  civilisation, 
386.  on  the  theory  of  antagonism  of 
races,  394. 

on  the  poetry  of  Beranger,  cviii. 

179.  his  memoirs  of  his  own  time, 
408.  his  honourable  career,  409. 
his  historical  writings,  410.  his 
reasons  for  publishing  his  memoirs, 
ib.  his  cheerful  tone  of  mind,  411. 
his  silence  in  regard  to  himself,  412. 
his  early  life  and  education,  413. 
his  political  career,  414.  the  cha- 
racter of  his  mind  not  French,  415. 
his  views  of  government,  416.  his 
entry  on  public  life,  417.  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Madame  de  Stael 
and  M.  de  Fontanes,  418.  object  of 
his  policy  under  Louis  XVIIL,  419. 
on  the  endeavour  to  revive  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  during  the  hundred 
days,  421.  his  journey  to  Ghent, 
422.  his  interview  with  Louis 
XVIIL,  ib.,  423.  on  the  calamities 
of  the  hundred  days,  424.  attaches 
himself  to  the  moderate  royalist  party, 
425.  his  vindication  of  the  party  of 
the  doctrinaires,  ib.,  427.  on  the  in- 
consistency of  the  charter  with  the 
institutions  of  Napoleon,  430,  431. 
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on  tTie  administration  of  M.  de 
Villele,  432.  his  course  of  historical 
lectures,  433.  enters  the  legislature, 
434.  on  the  policy  of  Charles  X.,  435, 
436. 

Guizot  (M.),  on  the  advantage  of  free- 
dom of  debate,  cix.  591. 

Gulf  Stream,  the,  Ixxxix.  341. 

Lieutenant  Maury's  dissertation 

on,  cv.  369,  370.  its  velocity,  371. 
permanence  of,  ih.  its  effect  on 
animal  life,  ih.  peculiarities  of,  372. 
modes  of  accounting  for  it,  373.  its 
relation  to  the  cyclones,  377. 

*'  Gulliver,"  various  contemporary 
rumours  respecting  the  authorship  of, 
ex.  244. 

Gumri,  Russian  military  station  in 
Georgia,  ciii.  270, 284.  head- quarters 
of  the  Kussian  army  in  1854, 
286. 

Gun-cotton,  invention  and  application 
of,  xciv.  594. 

Gundling  (Jacob  Paul  von),  the  butt 
of  Frederick  William  I.,  civ.  414. 

Gunnery,  naval.  See  Douglas^  Sir 
Howard. 

Gunnison  (Lieutenant),  on  the  poly- 
gamy of  the  Mormons,  xcix.  366, 
367. 

Gurwood  (Colonel  John,  d.  1845), 
his  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, ex.  193. 

Gutch  (John,  1745-1831),  his  edition 
of  Robin  Hood  ballads,  Ixxxvi. 
134. 

Guthrie  (Thomas),  his  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  Ixxxv.  521.  his  impressive 
plea  for  Ragged  Schools,  ih.  his 
description  of  the  wynds  of  Edin- 
burgh, 525,  526.  hi»  representation 
of  the  expensiveness  of  juvenile 
crime,  529,  530.  practical  suggestion, 
534. 

Guthrie  (Mr),  bis  letter  to  the  "  Times  " 


on  the  medical  staff  of  the  army,  c. 
543. 
"  Guy  Livingstone,"  character  of  the 
story,  cviii.  532.  the  hero,  533. 
outline  of  the  story,  ih.,  535.  excel- 
lence of  the  composition,  5'^Q.  moral 
aspect  of  the  novel,  ih.  exaltation 
of  strength  and  ferocity  therein,  537. 
weakness  of  character  of  the  hero, 

538.  melancholy  tone  of  the  book, 

539.  false  religious    element,    540. 
the  novel  a  specimen  of  a  class,  ib. 

Guyon  (General),  his  position  in  the 
Turkish  army  of  Kars,  ciii.  285. 
his  plan  for  the  battle  of  Kuruk- 
dereh,  289. 

Guyon  (Madame,  1648-1719),  her  doc- 
trines of  quietism,  cvii.  223. 

Guzerat  (22°  0'  N.,  72^  O'  E.),  lan- 
guage of,  xcviii.  38. 

Guzman  (Doiia  Leonor  de),  mistress  of 
Alphonso  XL  of  Castile,  xcii.  143. 
put  to  death  after  the  accession  of 
Pedro  L,  144. 

Gwalior  (26°  20'^  N.,  78°  4'  E.), 
disputes  concerning,  between  Lord 
Wellesley  and  Scindiah,  cv.  412, 
413. 

Gwilt  (Joseph,  b.  1784),  his  account  of 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  an 
architect,  xciv.  366.  on  Egyptian 
architecture,  375. 

Gypsum  as  manure,  Ixxxi.  103. 

Gyulai  (b.  1799),  Austrian  commander- 
in-chief  in  1859,  ex.  456.  his  inca- 
pacity, ih.  his  invasion  of  Pied- 
mont, 458.  his  indecision,  459. 
deceived  by  the  flank  movement  of 
the  allies,  463.  his  irresolution,  467. 
contemplates  the  evacuaticm  of  Lom- 
bardy,  ih.  his  interview  with  General 
Hess,  ih.  his  inaction  during 
the  battle  of  Magenta,  472,  473. 
resolves  to  retreat,  475.  deprived  of 
the  command,  476. 


H 


Haablem  (52°  23'  N.,  4°  36'  E.),  the 
Meer  of,  its  enlargement  by  storms, 
Ixxxvi.  438.  project  for  its  drainage 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  439.  re- 
cent undertaking  for  the  purpose  by 
the  aid  of  steam,  440. 

Habeas  Corpus  set  at  nought  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  question  of 
privilege,  Ixxxiii.  15. 

• suspension  of,  in  1688,  cv.  147. 


Habeas  Corpus  Act,  suspension  of,  in 
1816,  cix.  185. 

Habitat  of  plants,  explanation  of,  Ixxxi. 
110,  111. 

Hadrian  (Emperor,  76-138),  his  ac- 
count of  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
lxx.xviii  59 

Hague,  the  (52°  10'  N.,  4°  16' E.), 
treaty  of  (1701),  Ixxxix.  129.  ne- 
gotiations at,  in  1709,  133. 
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Halin  (Hahn,  Madame),  quotation  from, 
Ixxxii.  90. 

Hailes,  English  representative  at  Ber- 
lin, Ixxxv.  267. 

Hair,  liability  of,  to  change  under  the 
influence  of  climate,  Ixxxviii.  452. 

Haki  Pasha,  Turkish  general  in  the 
campaign  in  Asia  Minor  in  1829, 
ciii.  280.  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Prince  Paskiewitsch,  283. 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew,  1600-1676),  on  the 
privilege  of  parliament,  Ixxxiii.  43. 
his  testimony  to  the  guilt  of  Lord 
Bacon,  318.  his  account  of  the 
contest  between  Cromwell  and  the 
lawyers,  322.  his  services  in  the 
construction  of  the  system  of  equity, 
324.  his  opinion  of  the  legality  of 
the  impeachment  of  commoners  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  330.  his  high 
authority,  331. 

•  his  account  of  the  change  by 

which  statutes  were  put  into  com- 
plete form  in  the  first  instance, 
Ixxxiv.  124.  his  principle  of  keeping 
aloof  from  party,  382.  his  defence 
of  Lord  Craven,  384.  made  a  judge 
by  Cromwell,  ih.  takes  part  in  the 
debate  on  the  Restoration,  ih.  ap- 
pointed Chief  Baron,  ib.  his  scru- 
pulous refusal  of  presents,  385. 
anecdotes  of  Charles  IPs.  sayings  of 
him,  i&.,  387.  his  sentence  of  death 
for  witchcraft,  ib.  his  religious 
tenets,  ih.  Cowper's  lines  on  him, 
388. 

Lord  Campbell's   Life  of,  xciii 


115.  his  origin,  li.  his  principle  of 
not  undertaking  an  unjust  cause, 
116. 
his  "  Treatise  on  the  Jurisdic- 


tion of  the  Lords'  House  of  Parlia 
ment,"  civ.  209,  212,  213.     on  the 
practice  of  admitting    other  judges 
to   take  part  in  the  judicial    func 
tions  of  the  House  of  Peers,  222. 

Hale — rocket  invented  by  him,  cix.  535. 

Hiilford  (Sir  Henry,  1766-1844),  presi 
dent  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  his 
sanction    of  the  absurd   quarantine 
regulations  of  1831,  xcvi.  407,  408. 

Halifax  (George  Savile,  Marqnis  of, 
1630-1695),  secretary  of  state,  Ixxxi. 
73. 

his  treachery  to  William  III., 

Ixxxii.  492.     letters  of  De  Foe  to, 
514. 

Halifax  (Charles  Montague,  Earl  of), 
his  friendship  with  Newton,  ciii.  526. 
appoints  him  Warden,  and  afterwards 


Master  of  the  Mint,  527.     his  admi- 
ration of  Catharine  Barton,  530. 

Halifax  (the  Marchioness  of),  grand- 
mother of  Lord  Chesterfield,  Ixxxii. 
423. 

Hall  (Edward,  d.  1547),  his  account  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Parliament 
of  1529,  cviii.  232.  on  the  act  re- 
pudiating the  King's  debts,  233. 

Hall  (Robert,  1764-1831),  his  compre- 
hensive sentiments,  Ixxxi.  554. 

Hall  (Captain  Basil,  1788-1844),  his 
account  of  the  impression  made  on 
sailors  by  change  of  scene,  Ixxxiii. 
451. 

Hall  (Richaird),  his  scheme  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  settlement, 
Ixxxvii.  464,  465. 

Hall  (Sir  James,  1760-1832),  his  geo- 
logical researches,  Ixxxii.  29. 

Hall  (Colonel),  superintendent  of  the 
ordnance  survey  of  Scotland,  xcv. 
188,  190. 

Hallam  (Henry,  1778-1859),  his  re- 
proach against  the  Scottish  Church, 
Ixxxi.  532. 

his  injustice  to  the  character  of 


Luther,  Ixxxii.  95.  and  to  his  lite- 
rary merits,  98.  refuses  him  the 
praise  of  eloquence,  103.  accuses 
Luther  of  Antinomianism,  127. 
his  accusation  examined,  128,  129. 
his  opinion  on  the  case  of  Fitz- 


harris,  Ixxxiii.  328. 

his  History  of  the  English  Con- 


stitution, Ixxxv.  40. 
his  criticism  on  the  **  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  Ixxxvii.  423. 

his  condemnation  of  the  peace 

of  Utrecht,    Ixxxix.  144.      supple- 
mentary notes  to  his  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  153. 
on  the  sUsfhtness  of  the  change 


made  in  the  Enjilish  language  by  the 
Conquest,  xcii.  297. 

on  the  plagiarisms  of  Descartes, 


xcv.  14.    on  the  origination  of  mathe- 
matical    definitions,    31,  note.      his 
characteristics  as  a  historian,  518. 
on  the  value  of  Locke's  tract  on 


the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding, 
xcix.  384.  on  the  variety  of  charac- 
ters in  children,  441. 

his   chapter    on  Papal    policy. 


ciii.  458. 
Hallam  (Robert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury), 

his  advocacy  of  toleration,  cvii.  65. 
Halle  (51°?.8'N.,  11° 58' E.),  Napoleon 

at,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  Ixxxvi. 

359,  360. 
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Halley    (Edmund,     1656-1742),     thelHampden  (Dr),   unreasonable   outcry 


second  Astronomer-Royal,  xci.  320. 
comet  prophesied  by  him,  xcv. 


48. 


consults  Newton  on  the  princi- 
ples of  universal  gravitation,  ciii. 
516.  his  spirited  exertions  in  assist- 
ing to  bring  out  the  "  Principia,"  ih. 

■  advanced  age  attained  by  him, 

cv.  67. 

Halliday  (Mr),  on  the  taxation  of 
India,  cvii.  23. 

Halls  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Ixxxi.  385. 

Halyb  Pasha,  Turkish  Seraskier  in  Asia 
Minor  in  1828,  ciii.  269.  his  dis- 
missal  279 

Hamburg  (53°  32'  N.,  9°  58'  E.), 
British  trade  with,  Ixxxvi.  294. 

'— insurrection  against  the  French 

at,  cviii.  48. 

Hamelin  (Madame),  her  social  influence 
at  Paris,  Ixxxv.  95.     her  pavilion,  ib 

Hamilton  (James,  Duke  of,  1606-1649), 
character  of,  by  Mr  Burton,  c.  462 
463. 

Hamilton  (Sir  W.,  1788-1856),  on  the 
Cartesian  theory  of  *'  Innate  Ideas," 
xcv.  34. 

on  Locke's  style,  and  the  mode 

in  which  his  writings  are  to  be  inter- 
preted, xcix.  41 2 ,  note,  observations 
on  Locke's  Philosophy,  414,  417,  422. 
his  researches  on  the  theory  of  per- 
ception, 434.  on  the  insolubility  of 
the  question  of  free-will,  453,  note. 

on  the  theories  of  Locke  and 

Descartes  with  respect  to  "  Innate 
Xdeas,"  civ.  243. 

his   philosophical  writings,  ex. 

288,  289. 

Hamilton  (Rev.  H.  P.),  his  Pamphlet  on 
National  Schools,  xcii.  116. 

Hamilton  (Rev.  Hans),  chaplain  of  the 
Durham  Refuge  for  Discharged  Pri- 
soners, c.  621. 

Hamilton  (William),  his  remark  on  the 
Russian  fortifications  of  Gumri  in 
1836,  ciii.  292,  note. 

Hamilton  (William),  Secretary  to  the 

Dilettanti  Society,  cv.  511. 
"  Hamlet,"  M.  De  Wailly's  translation 
of,  Ixxxiii.  57. 

Hampden  (John,  1594-1643),  his  vote 
on  the  question  of  hearing  Strafford's 
counsel,  ciii.  7. 
Hampden  (Dr),  persecution  of,  by  the 
Oxford  Convocation,  Ixxxi.  193,  note. 
advises  the  abolition  of  University 
tests,  398. 


against  him,  xci.  526. 

point  of  law  raised  in  his  case, 


xcvi.  246. 

Hampsicoras,  a  Sardinian  chief,  xc.  218. 
Hampton    Court,     public     resort    to, 

Ixxxix.  523. 

conferences  with  the   Puritans 


at,  under  James  I.,  ci.  253,  254. 

Hand-loom  weavers'  commissioners,  re- 
port of,  ex.  558.  recommendations 
of,  561,  562. 

Handel,George  Frederick  (1685-1759), 
anecdotes  of,  cvi.  227.  life  of,  by 
M.  Schcelcher,  228.  interesting 
period  at  which  he  lived,  229,  230. 
his  influence  on  his  age,  230.  his 
pre-eminence  as  a  musician,  23 1 .  his 
birth  and  early  training,  232.  his 
Italian  predilections,  233.  his  con- 
nection with  the  Hamburg  theatre, 
234.  his  residence  in  Tuscany,  ih. 
goes  to  England,  235.  his  theatrical 
speculation,  236.  discouragements 
of  his  position,  237.  his  energy  and 
versatility,  ih.  failure  of  his  health, 
238.  his  "Funeral  Anthem,"  z J.  his 
oratorios,  ih.  his  mode  of  compo- 
sition, 239.  the  "  Messiah,"  ib.  his 
beneficence  to  the  Foundling  Hospital, 

240.  his  declining  health  and  death, 

241.  his  eclecticism,  242.  criticisms 
on  his  works,  ih.  successive  additions 
to  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  243.  his  works 
destitute  of  later  musical  appliances, 

244.  "  great  scenes  "  of  his  oratorios, 

245.  truthfulness  and  good  keeping 
instanced  in  "Jephtha,"  246.  per- 
formance at  the  Crystal  Palace,  247, 
248.  his  strength  of  nature  and 
character,  250.  his  blindness,  251. 
appreciation  of  in  England,  ih.^  252. 
his  social  character,  253.  por- 
traits of  him,  254.  his  life  not  an 
unhappy  one,  ib. 

Hannibal  (d.  183),  his  passage  of  the 
Rhone,  xcviii.  476. 

Hanover  (52°  24'  N.,  9°  44'  E.),  annex- 
ation of  by  Prussia  in  1806,  Ixxxiii. 
155. 

seizure  of,  by  Prussia,  Ixxxvi. 


337,  357. 
disinclination 


in,   to   the 


pro- 


jected German  Union,  xci.  585. 

ceded  to  Prussia  by  Napoleon, 


c.  384. 


affairs  of,  in  1815,  ciii.  141. 


Hanover  (House  of),  precarious  tenure 

of  the  English  crown  by,  xcii.  233. 
Hansard,  his  publication  of  purliamen- 
o2 
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tnry  speeches,  c.  491.     peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  collection,  501,  502. 
Hansen  (Professor),  his  observations  of 

the  moon,  cii.  459. 
Ilapsburj:    (House    of),    its  fortunes, 
xcvii.  123.  means  by  which  it  arrived 
at  absolute  power,  16. 
Harcourt  (Bishop  of  Norwich),  his  part 
in  the  education  of  George  III.,  xcvi. 
119. 
Harcourt  (Rev.  W.  Vernon),  his  asser- 
tion of  the  claim  of  Cavendish  to  the 
discovery  of  the  composition  of  water, 
Ixxxvii.  82.     his  arguments,  98,  103, 
105.      his  mistaken   depreciation  of 
Watt's    scientific     knowledge,    114. 
his  argument  that   Cavendish's   ex- 
periments  must  have  led  him  to  the 
true  conclusion,  128. 
Harcourt — conducts  the  prosecution  of 
De  Foe  for  libel,  Ixxxii.  506. 

Hardenberg  (Charles  Augustus,  Count, 
1750-1822),  his  character  and  ca- 
reer, Ixxxvi.  168.  succeeds  Stein  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia,  ib.  his 
agricultural  reforms,  169-172.  re- 
sistance to  his  measures,  173.  his 
popularity,  356. 

—  his  opposition  to  Haugwitz,  ciii. 

112.  dismissed  at  the  instance  of 
Napoleon,  1 14.  supports  the  peace 
policy  of  Austria  in  1813,  131.  his 
plan  for  a  German  Federal  consti- 
tution, 141.  policy  of  his  latter  years, 
145. 

on  the  poverty  of  France,  and 

the  effects  of  the  continental  system, 
cviii.  39. 

Hardinge  (Henry,  Viscount,  1785- 
1856),  his  measures  to  promote 
commerce  between  Cashmere  and 
China,  xciii.  428. 

improvements  effected  by  him 

in  the  ordnance  service,  xcvi.  525. 

(then  Sir  Henry  Hardinge),  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  India, 
cvi.  341.  his  relations  with  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  ib.  his  conduct  of 
the  Sikh  war,  342. 

his     expectation     of      surplus 

revenue  from  India,  cvii.  18. 

on    the    Prussian    tactics    at 

Ligny,  ex.  212. 

Ilardouin  (John,  1647-1729),  his  view 
of  the  extent  of  monkish  forgeries, 
Ixxxix.  28. 

anecdote  of,  cviii.  211. 


Hardwicke  (Charles  Yorke,  Earl  of), 
his  parentage,  Ixxxi.  134.  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Macclesfield,  149. 


Plardwicke  (PhilipYorke,  Earl  of,  1 757- 
1834),  his  early  life,  Ixxxiv.  393. 
his  chancellorship,  394. 

succeeds    Lord    Cornwallis   as 

Lord   Lieutenant   of   Ireland,    cix. 
419. 

Hardy,  trial  of,  for  high  treason,  Ixxxi. 
169. 

Hare  (Augustus,  1794-1834),  letter  of 
Dr  Arnold  to  him,  Ixxxi.  226. 

Hare  (Colonel),  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  the  Eastern  Cape  district,  c.  126, 
129. 

Harford  (John  S.),  his  Life  of  Michael 
Angelo,  cvi.  508.  his  account  of 
Platonic  philosophy  in  Tuscany, 
510.  his  account  of  Savonarola, 
512.  on  Michael  Angelo's  sense  of 
beauty,  515.  his  translations  of  his 
sonnets,  517.  remarks  on  the  statue 
of  Moses,  519.  his  description  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  522. 
his  criticism  on  the  "Last  Judgment," 
524,  525.  his  account  of  Michael 
Angelo's  architectural  works,  527. 
merits  and  style  of  his  work,  542. 
slight  inaccuracies,  543. 

Hargrave  (Francis,  about  1741-1821), 
on  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  civ.  213. 

Harley  (Robert,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Oxford,  1661-1724),  his  influence  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Ixxxii.  502. 
home  secretary,  512.  sets  De  Foe 
at  liberty,  513.  his  tact  in  securing 
the  services  of  De  Foe  for  the  govern- 
ment, ib.  discovery  of  his  secret 
conferences  with  the  Queen,  and  his 
consequent  dismissal  from  office, 
519.  succeeds  Godolphin,  522.  his 
patronage  of  Swift,  523. 

Harold  (Fairhair),  his  usurpation  of  the 
throne  of  Norway,  Ixxxii.  281. 

Harold  (d.  1066),  treatment  of  his  cha- 
racter in  Taylor's  "Eve  of  the  Con- 
quest," Ixxxix.  356. 

Harpagus — his  conquest  of  Asia  Minor, 

xci.  145. 
Harriott    (Thomas,    1560-1621),     his 

mathematical  discoveries,  xcv.  12. 
Harris    (George,     Lord,    1746-1829), 
Governor  of  Madras,    his    disbelief 
of  the  statements  respecting  torture 
in  India,  ciii.  155,  168. 
Harris — his  treatise  on  optics  (1775), 

cviii.  451. 
Harris   (Rev.  Mr),  his  letter   on    the 
misery  at  Mile-end  New  Town  from 
hijjh  prices,  xciv.  156,  157. 
Harris  (Martin),  an  associate  of  Joseph 
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Smith  in  the  establishment  of  Mor- 
monism,  xcix.  324,  325. 

Harrison  (the  Rev.  M.),  on  the  rise, 
pro^rress,  and  structure  of  the  English 
language,  xcii.  338,  note. 

Harrow  by  (Earl  of),  requested  by 
George  IV.  to  form  a  ministry,  ex. 
78,  and  note. 

Hartley  (David,  1705-1757),  his  philo- 
sophical system,  ex.  288.  on  complex 
mental  phenomena,  294.  on  volition, 
301,  302. 

Hartzburg,  royal  sepulchre  at,  violated 
by  the  insurgent  Saxons,  Ixxxi.  292. 

Harvey  (William,  1578-1658),  his  ac- 
count of  his  post-mortem  examination 
of  Thomas  Parr,  cv.  53,  and  note. 

Hashem  (Mrs),  affair  of,  cv.  296. 

Haslar  Hospital,  satisfactory  state  of, 
cviii.  158. 

Hassenpflug  (Hessian  minister),  his 
policy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  consti- 
tution, xciii.  193. 

Hastings  (50°  51'  N.,  0°  34'  E.),  con- 
duct of  the  Norman  and  English 
armies  on  the  eve  of  the  battle, 
Ixxxii.  304,  307. 

Hastings  (Francis  Rawdon,  Marquis  of, 
1754-1825),  his  Governor- General- 
ship of  India,  cii.  157,  158. 

his  expectation  of  surplus  reve- 
nue from  India,  cvii.  18.  anecdote 
of,  537. 

Hastings  (Warren,l733- 181 8),  at  West- 
minster school,  Ixxxi.  51. 

impeachment  of,  ciii.  318,  319. 

his  character  by  Mr  NichoUs,   320, 
note. 

extension  of  the  Anglo-Indian 


empire  by,  cv.  400. 

his  advice  to  allow  Europeans 


to  purchase  land  in  India,  cvii.  41. 
impeachment  of,  cix.  395. 


Hastings  (Frank  Abney),  his  heroic  con- 
duct in  the  Greek  war  of  liberation, 
ciii.  413. 

Hatsell  (John,  clerk  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  1742-1820),  his  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  rule  requiring  parlia- 
mentary motions  to  be  given  in  in 
writing,  Ixxxiv.  123. 

Hatton  (Sir  Christopher,  d.  1591), 
Ixxxiii.  300. 

Hauber  (Albert),  his  account  of  the 
religious  movement  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Germany, 
Ixxxiii.  103.  his  approbation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  seceding  church, 
120. 

Haugwitz    (Count),  a   Silesian,  chief 


minister  of  Maria  Theresa  in  her 
internal  reforms,  xcviii.  19. 
Haugwitz  (Christian  Henry  Charles, 
Count  of,  1758-1832),  his  negotia- 
tions with  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
Ixxxvi.  337.  his  conduct  and  policy. 
355. 

ultimatum  presented  by  him  to 


Napoleon  in  November  1805,  c.  383. 

his  change  of  tone  after  the  battle  of 

Austerlitz,  384. 
director  of  the  foreign  policy 

of  Prussia,  ciii.  112.     denounced  by 

Stein,  lb. 
Hauranne     (M.    Duvergier    de),    his 

History    of  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment in  France,  cviii.  408. 
Hautefeuille  (M.  de),  his  essay  on  the 

rights  of  neutrals  in  war,  c.  205. 
Havard  (William),  severely  treated  in 

the  "Rosciad,"  Ixxxi.  58. 
Havergal  (Rev.  W.  H.),  his  reprint  of 

Raven scroft's    collection    of    Psalm 

tunes,  xcv.  145. 
Haversham  (Lord),  his  attack  on  De 

Foe,  and  the  reply  to  it,  Ixxxii.  516. 
Havre  de  Grace  (49°  29'  N.,  0°  6'  E.), 

commercial  importance  of,  ciii.  263. 
Hawaiian     Islands.        See    Sandwich 

Islands. 
Hawker's  Literature  in  France,  great 

extent  of,  cvii.  232.     its  immobility, 

233.  commission    of  inquiry   into, 

234.  centres  of  publication,  ib. 
number  of  books  sent  in  for  examina- 
tion, z&.  almanacs,  235.  predictions 
therein,  236.  prophets,  237.  astro- 
logical influences,  238.  the  "Shep- 
herd's Almanac,"  239.  treatises  on 
magic,  240, 241.  charms,  241.  the 
"Monde  Enchante,"  242.  jest  books 
and  anecdotes,  ib.  discourses  and 
funeral  orations,  243.  religious 
poetry,  244.  unobjectionable  works 
of  fiction,  245.*  iriimoral  stories,  ib. 
books  ordered  to  be  removed  from 
circulation,  246.  similar  literature 
in  England,  ib. 

Hawkesbury  (Charles  Jenkinson,  Lord, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool,  1770- 
1828),  conducts  the  negotiations  for 
peace  with  France  in  1801,  cvii. 
138.  his  speech  on  Colonel  Patten's 
motion,  151.  See  Liverpool^  Earl  of. 

Hawkins  (Dr,  Provost  of  Oriel),  his  pre- 
diction of  Dr  Arnold,  Ixxxi.  228. 

Hawkins(Miss),hermemoirs,lxxxi.l54. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel,  b.  about  1807), 
his  writings  compared  with  those  of 
"  George  Eliot,"  ex.  240,  241. 
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Hawthorne   (Nathaniel),  his  "Scarlet 

Letter,"  cii.  54(5,  55f). 
Ilawtrey  (Dr,  1789-1862),   his  ragged 
school  nt  Eton,  Ixxxv.  531. 

anecdote   of,    cvii.    187.      old 

Eton  customs  abolished  by  him,  188. 
Haydon  (Benjamin  Robert,  1786-1846), 
his   lile   and   autobiography,   xcviii. 
518.     painful  interest  of  the  work, 
ib.    general  view  of  his  career,  519. 
early    appearance   of    symptoms    of 
insanity,    522,    523.      his    autobio- 
graphy, 523.      reasons  for  writing  it, 
524.      his  habit  of  keeping  a  daily 
journal,  525.      valuable  memoranda 
of  the  progress  of  his  paintings,  526. 
materialism  of  his  pictures,  ib.    his 
early  life  and  education,  527.     goes 
to   London,   528.       severity  of   his 
studies,     lb.       becomes    acquainted 
with    the    leading    painters   of   the 
day,  ib.     origin  of  his  intimacy  with 
AVilkie,   529.      his    religious    sense, 
530.      his    first   picture,    531.      his 
student  life,  ib.     death  of  his  mother, 
532.     his  picture  of  "  Siccius  Denta- 
tus,"  ib.     his  enthusiastic  admiration 
of    the    Elgin    marbles,    533.       his 
"Macbeth,"    534.      its    failure,    ib. 
disputes  with  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
and    pecuniary    embarrassment,    ib. 
enters  into  a  contest  with  the  Royal 
Academy,     535.       commences     the 
"Judgment   of    Solomon,"   ib.      his 
necessities,  536.     success  of  his  pic- 
ture, ib.     his  visit  to  Paris,  537.    en- 
gaged   upon    "  Christ's   Entry   into 
Jerusalem,"  539.     his  excitement  by 
public    affairs,  ib.      his    design    for 
a    monument    commemorating     the 
close  of  the  war,  540.     his  wrath  at 
the    Catalogue     Raisonnee     of    the 
Royal  Academy,  541.     his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  approval  of  his  views  by 
Canova,  542.     Wordsworth's  sonnet 
to  him,   ib.      his  engagement,  543. 
proposal  to  provide  altar-pieces  for 
new    churches,    ib.      completes    his 
"Entry    into    Jerusalem,"   ib.      its 
successful  exhibition,  ib.,  544.     his 
conversation,  545.     his  marriage,  its 
softening  effect  on  his  character,  ib. 
increasing  distresses,  546.     his  own 
view  of  his  claims,  ib.,  547.     mean 
acts  arising   out   of  his  embarrass- 
ments,   ib.     anecdote  of  a  sheriff's 
officer,  ib.     exhibition  of  his  picture! 
of  "  Lazarus,"  548.      in  the  King's) 
Bench   Prison,  ib.      his   petition  to' 
Parliament,  ib.    passes  through  the' 


Insolvent  Court,  549.  his  persistent 
appeals  for  the  decoration  of  public 
buildings,  ib.  seeks  admission  into 
the  Royal  Academy,  550.  his  com- 
parison of  himself  and  Wilkie,  551. 
his  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  552,  555.  again  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  553.  scene  in  the 
King's  Bench  Prison  suggesting  his 
picture  of  the  "  Mock  Election,"  ib. 
trying  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  554. 
his  "  Punch,"  i'b.  again  in  prison, 
anecdote,  ib.  his  "  Napoleon  musing 
at  St.  Helena,""  555.  commissioned 
to  paint  the  Reform  banquet  at 
Gruildhall,  the  leading  reformers  sit 
to  him,  556.  description  of  Lord 
Grey,  ib.  of  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  557.  his  interviews  with 
Lord  Melbourne,  558,  559.  descrip- 
tions of  other  sitters,  560.  petitions 
Parliament  respecting  the  decoration 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 

561.  symptoms  of  failing  intellect, 

562.  his  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  Walmer  Castle,  ib.  lec- 
tures at  Oxford,  563.  painting  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  ib. 
visits  Clarkson,  ib.  attempts  fresco 
painting,  ib.  his  affliction  at  the 
death  of  Wilkie,  ib.  fails  in 
the  competition  for  historical  car- 
toons, ib.     extracts  from  his  journal, 

564.  unsuccessful  exhibition  of  his 
"  Democracy  "    and    "  Despotism," 

565.  commits  suicide,  ib. 
anecdote  of,  xc,  473. 


Haym  (Nicholas  Francis,  d.  1730),  an 
Italian,  his  complaint  of  English 
neglect  of  numismatics,  civ.  184. 
his  "Tesoro,"  a  work  on  coins,  186. 

Haynau  (Marshal,  1786-1853),  Eng- 
lish feeling  towards,  xciv.  597. 

Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo  (18°  20'  N.,  69° 
50'  W.),  restrictions  on  the  trade  of 
caused  by  our  Navigation  Laws, 
Ixxxvi.  292. 

Haxthausen  (Baron  Von),  his  account 
of  the  nations  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  cii.  520.  liis 
digressiveness,  521.  goodness  of  Mr 
Taylor's  translation,  ib.  his  love  of 
travel  and  indifference  to  hardships, 
521,  522.  period  of  his  visit,  524. 
his  Russian  predilections,  ib.  his 
route,  525.  description  of  Kertch, 
ib.    journey  through  Mingrelia,  526- 

528.  his  guide  and  interpreter,  528, 

529.  his  journey  through  Georgia, 
529-533.     description  of  Tiflis,  533, 
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534.  his  account  of  Armenia,  534- 
540.  his  Armenian  friend  Abovian, 
and  his  ancestors,  538,  539. 

Hazlerig  (Sir  Arthur),  his  bill  for 
settling  the  militia,  Ixxxiv.  88. 

Hazlitt  (William,  d.  1830),  his  feelings 
on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  xcviii.  539. 

Hazlitt  (William,  jun.),  his  edition  of 
De  Foe's  works,  Ixxxii.  529. 

Head  (Sir  Edmund),  his  "Shall  and 
Will,"  cix.  373. 

Head  (Sir  Francis  B.,  b.  1793),  his 
"Emigrant,"  character  of  the  work 
as  described  by  himself,  Ixxxv.  358. 
his  character  and  qualifications,  359. 
his  government  of  Upper  Canada,  its 
mischievous  results,  361.  misrepre- 
sentations in  "The  Emigrant,"  362. 
his  lively  and  graphic  descriptions, 
ib.,  363.  his  hostility  to  Sir  R.  Peel, 
363,  364.  division  of  the  work,  365. 
governorship  of  Upper  Canada,  366- 
sends  the  troops  out  of  the  province, 

367.  his  contradictory  statements, 

368.  his  want  of  preparation  against 
the  rebels'  attack  on  Toronto,  370- 
372.  his  inactivity,  373.  sends 
away  his  family,  ib.  his  measures 
after  the  dispersal  of  the  rebels,  375. 
mis-statements,  376.  his  conduct  to 
Mr  Bidwell,  i6.-378.  his  version  of 
the  attack  on  Navy  Island,  379.  his 
misconduct  in  the  affair,  382.  his 
favouritism,  ib.^  383.  his  absurd  jus- 
tification of  his  inaction  in  the  affair 
of  Navy  Island,  384.  travels  in  dis- 
guise through  the  United  States, 
386.  imaginary  danger,  ib.  returns 
to  England,  387.  Canadian  policy 
recommended  by  him,  '49,2.  his  com- 
plaints of  encouragement  given  to 
disaiSfected  persons,  394. 

Head  (Sir  George,  1782-1855),  his 
translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Apuleius,  xciv.  472. 

*'  Head  of  a  Family,"  the,  xcvii.  383. 
extracts  from,  384-386. 

"Health  and  Medical  Education," 
Council  of,  provided  for  in  the  Medi- 
cal Reform  Bill  of  1842,  Ixxxi.  264. 
its  constitution,  ib.  its  extensive  but 
necessary  powers,  271. 

Health  (Board  of),  its  establishment, 
xci.  220.  original  constitution  of, 
221.  local  boards  under  it,  225. 
responsibility,  226.  its  services,  227. 
interested  opposition  encountered  by 
it,  228. 

-' "  its  reports  on  quarantine,  xcvi. 
405.     its  successful  measures,  412. 


Health  (Board  of),  its  report  quoted  on 
the  symptoms  preceding  an  outbreak 
of  cholera,  420,  421.  its  representa- 
tions to  the  Privy  Council,  429-432. 

Hearne  (Thomas,  1680-1735),  Pope's 
satire  on,  Ixxxvi.  315.  his  services 
to  English  antiquity,  ib.^  316. 

Heart,  development  of  in  the  fcetus, 
Ixxxii.  80. 

Heat,  mechanical  theory  of,  cvi.  27. 

relation  of  to  the  vital  functions. 


cix.  235. 

Heath  (Chief  Justice),  his  ultra  royalist 
principles,  xciii.  111. 

Heath  (Douglas  Denon),  joint  editor 
of  Bacon's  works,  cvi.  290. 

Hebdomadal  Board  (Oxford),  Ixxxi. 
387.  its  resolutions  condemning  Mr 
Ward,  390.  objections  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, 391. 

Heber  (Reginald,  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
1783-1826),  on  the  political  state  of 
Hungary,  xci.  498. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  question  as  to  its 
authorship,  xcvii.  28. 

Hebrides,  the  (57°  50'  N.,  7°  0'  W.), 
agricultural  improvements  in,  Ixxxiv. 
428. 

Heceta  discovers  the  Columbia  River, 
Ixxxii.  252. 

Hector,  character  of,  as  drawn  by 
Homer,  Ixxxix.  85,  87. 

Hegel  (George  William  Frederick, 
1770-1831),  his  system  of  Rational- 
ism, xc.  327.     its  obscurity,  328. 

his   acquaintance  with   Victor 


Cousin,  xciii.  437. 

Hegelians,  a  German  metaphysical 
school,  Ixxxii.  383. 

Hegesias.  a  contemporary  historian  of 
Alexander,  cv.  309, -336. 

Heimathloses  of  Switzerland,  the, 
Ixxxiii.  177. 

Heimskringla,  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  title,  Ixxxii.  267.  ^  MSS.  of  the 
book,  i6.,  268.  versions,  ib.  its 
plan  and  object,  287.  character  of 
the  work,  316.  its  excellence  as  a 
picture  of  manners,  ib.  its  popu- 
larity doubtful,  318. 

Heine  (Heinrich,  1797-1855),  his  Book 
of  Songs,  civ.  193.  translations  of, 
ib.  his  early  poems,  194.  his  re- 
moval from  Germany  to  France,  ib. 
his  French  predilections,  195.  his 
disagreeable  impressions  of  England, 
ib.  impression  made  on  him  by  the 
fortunes  of  his  native  country,  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  ib.  his  de- 
scription of  Napoleon,  196.    his  anti- 
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national  feelings,  ib.  his  radicalism, 
197.  publication  of  his  letters  to  the 
"Augsburg  Gazette,"  1840-1844,  ifi. 
his  political  prophecies,  198.^  his 
dread  of  socialism,  ib.  his  description 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  199.  his  poetical 
recantation  of  democrat ical  opinions, 
tft.,  200.  his  pension  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Louis  Philippe,  200,  201. 
conflicting  principles  in  his  nature, 

201.  his  love  of  Hellenic  mythology, 

202.  his  dislike  of  German  philoso- 
phical speculations,  ib.  his  malady 
and  severe  sufferings,  ib.  his  de- 
meanour, 203.  his  apologue  relating 
to  his  own  case,  ib.  poems  on  his 
own  sufferings,  204-207.  his  religion 
that  of  Judaism,  208.  influence  of 
his  writings,  ib.,  209. 

Heinsius  (Anthony,  1641-1720),  his 
correspondence  with  William  III., 
Ixxxix.  116. 

Helmholz  (Professor),  his  researches  on 
vision,  cviii.  440. 

his  discoveries    in    neurology, 

cix.  261. 

Helper  (Mr),  on  "The  Impending 
Crisis  of  the  South,"  cviii.  568. 

Helps  (Arthur),  his  History  of  the  Spa- 
nish Conquest  in  America,  cix.  1. 
scope  of  the  work,  2.  his  Essays,  3. 
variety  of  subjects  in  his  history,  4. 
course  of  the  narrative,  ib.     his  re- 

. .  searches  into  novel  subjects,  5.  his 
style,  ib.  mixes  the  essayist  with 
the  historian,  ib.,  6.  his  labour  and 
conscientiousness,  6.  on  the  Spanish 
government  of  the  American  pro- 
vinces, 7.  his  "  imaginary  voyage" 
to  Central  America,  11.  his  de- 
scription of  ancient  Mexico,  1 3.  his 
account  of  Peru,  15.  on  the  cha- 
racter and  policy  of  the  Spanish  con- 
(juerors,  16.  on  the  institutions  of 
Guatemala,  33.  his  book  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  36. 

Heminge  and  Condell,  the  actors,  joint 
editors  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  Ixxxi. 
330.  their  connection  with  Shaks- 
peare,  349.  their  access  to  MS. 
copies,  ib.  discrepancies  between 
their  edition  and  the  previous  quartos, 
350. 

their  first  edition  of  Shakspeare's 

plays,  ciii.  363.  wretched  perform- 
ance of  their  undertaking,  ib. 

Hemrnings  (Mr),  his  pamphlet  on  the 
income  tax,  xcvii.  557,  note. 

Hemp,  use  of,  ia  Asia  and  Africa  as  a 
narcotic,  cii.  42.    mode  of  cultivation 


for  this  purpose,  ib.,  43.  uses  of  in 
the  Himalayas,  ib.,  44. 

Henderson  (Alexander,  a  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian, d.  about  1646),  sketch  of 
his  career  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Ixxxix.  489,  490. 

Henderson  (Thomas),  his  astronomical 
discoveries,  Ixxxii.  18,  and  note. 

Hendrie  (Mr),  his  edition  of  Theophi- 
lus,  Ixxxvi.  191.  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  inventions  of  the  Van 
Eycks,  200,  201. 

Henkel  (Count,  of  Donnersmark),  his 
description  of  the  Prussian  army, 
Ixxxvi.  352. 

Henley  (Mr),  his  resistance  to  the  ex- 
tension of  education,  cii.  400. 

Hennepin  (Father),  his  account  of 
Niagara  in  1678,  Ixxxiii.  144. 

Henniker  (Sir  Frederick),  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  desert  of  Sinai,  civ.  369. 

Henrietta  Anne  (of  England,  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  1644-1670),  Bossuet's 
funeral  sermon  on  her,  cvii.  207,  208. 

Henrietta  Maria  (Queen  of  England, 
d.  1669),  partial  character  of  by  Miss 
Strickland,  Ixxxix.  437.  her  petty 
political  intrigues,  438.  her  faith- 
lessness, 439.  refusal  to  remain  with 
the  King  at  Oxford,  ib. 

Henry  II.  (1132-1189),  his  ignorance 
of  the  English  language,  xcii.  311. 

Henry  V.  (1388-1422),  medical  legis- 
lation in  his  reign,  Ixxxi.  237. 


his  character  as  drawn  by  Shaks- 

peare,  xcix.  221. 

his   resistance   to  papal  inter- 


ference, xciii.  182,  note. 

his  conquest  of  France,  cvi.  397. 


Henry  VIL  (1457-1509),  his  policy,  ci. 
509. 

his  policy  towards  Ireland,  cviii. 

479,  480. 

Henry  VIIL  (1491-1546),  medical  le- 
gislation in  his  reign,  Ixxxi.  237.  his 
work  of  Church  Reformation,  541. 
his  alteration  of  Articles  by  his  own 
authority,  550. 

Luther's  reply  to,  Ixxxii.  101, 

102. 

his  debasement  of  the  coinage, 

Ixxxv.  442. 

his  resistance  to  the  claims  of 


the    Pope  in  the  early  part  of  his 


reign,  xciii.  185 


his  own  words  describing  the 
object  for  which  cathedrals  were  re- 
tained, on  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  xcvii.  162.  his  patron- 
age of  painters,  398. 
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Henry  VIII.,  church  system  established 
by,  ci.  '221. 

his  abolition  of  appeal  to  Rome, 

ciii.  488. 

Mr  Fronde's  paradoxical  view 

of  his  character,  cviii.  212.  his  cruel 
legislation,  215.  change  in  his  reli- 
gious policy,  218.  his  plea  for  di- 
vorce from  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
219,  220.  decisions  of  the  Univer- 
sities, 221.  his  declarations  on  the 
arrival  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  222. 
his  letter  to  Anne  Boleyn,  223.  his 
alleged  connection  with  her  sister 
Mary,  224-226.      his   extraordinary 

f)roposal  to  the  Pope,  227.  his  re- 
ations  with  women,  228.  his  des- 
patch to  his  envoy  at  Rome,  229. 
his  conduct  considered  in  relation  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  230.  repudia- 
tion of  his  debts  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 233.  his  persecution  of  Pro- 
testants, 242,  243.  his  friendship 
vjrith  Francis  I.,  243.  his  conduct  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  247,  248.  numerous 
executions,  249.  Mr  Fronde's  view 
of  his  conduct  to  his  wives,  250.  his 
tyrannical  acts,  251.  ground  of  his 
demand  of  a  divorce,  589. 

his  policy  towards  Ireland,  482, 

483.  puts  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kildare, 
to  death,  in  violation  of  a  capitulation, 
485. 

Henry  II.  (of  France),  his  weak  policy, 
cv.  5. 

— ; restores  the  Italian  provinces  to 

the  Duke  of  Savoy,  cvi.  393. 

Henry  HI.  (Emperor  of  Germany,  1017- 
1056),  his  relations  with  Pope  Leo 
IX.,  Ixxxi.  275,  276.  persuaded  by 
Hildebrand,  appoints  Gebhard  of 
Eichstadt  to  the  Papacy,  ib.  refers 
his  dispute  with  Ferdinand  of  Castile 
to  Hildebrand,  277. 

Henry  IV.  (Emperor  of  Germany,  1050- 
1106),  his  accession,  Ixxxi.  277.  ra- 
tifies the  election  of  Hildebrand  to 
the  Papacy,  280.  his  seizure  and 
captivity,  281.  transferred  to  Adal- 
bert of  Bremen,  283.  his  conduct,  ib. 
cited  by  Pope  Alexander  II.  to  Rome, 
ib.  embarrassment  of  his  position, 
286.  Saxon  insurrection  against,  291. 
his  distress,  and  reaction  in  his  favour, 
ib.  marches  against  the  Saxons,  292. 
his  submissions  to  Gregory  VII.,  293. 
collects  vast  forces,  ib.  surprises  the 
Saxons  on  the  Unstrut,  294.  his 
victory,  295.  treats  the  Pope  with 
contempt,  296.     cited  to  Rome  to 


answer  charges,  297.  signs  the  ab- 
juration of  Gregory  VII.,  298.  his 
own  deposition  pronounced,  300. 
his  oppressions  in  Saxony,  304.  his 
desperate  circumstances,  305.  his 
deposition,  except  in  name,  deter- 
mined by  the  German  Diet,  307. 
his  seclusion  at  Spires,  devotion  of 
his  Empress  Bertha,  308.  his  pil- 
grimage to  Italy,  309.  his  re(;eption, 
310.  arrives  at  Canossa,  ib.  his 
penance,  311,  312.  his  utter  humi- 
liation, 313.  places  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Lombards,  315.  returns 
to  Germany,  317.  his  war  with  Ru- 
dolf of  Suabia,  318.  his  troops  de- 
feated at  Mulhausen,  320.  and  on 
the  Elster,  321.  marches  on  Rome, 
ib.  takes  Rome,  322.  his  disastrous 
retreat  before  Robert  Guiscard,  323. 
his  death,  ib. 

Henry  IV.  (Emperor  of  Germany),  his 
submission  to  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
ciii.  463. 

Henry  IV.  (of  France,  1553-1610),  his 
relations  with  his  Queen  Marie  de 
Medici,  xcvi.  442. 

his  victory  over  the  Ligue,  cv.  9. 


,his  enlightened  policy,  36. 

his  spoliation  of  Charles  Em- 


manuel, Duke  of  Savoy,  cvi.  393. 

Henry  (Stuart,  Prince  of  Wales),  his 
collection  of  coins,  civ.  185. 

Henry  (Dr  William,  1775-1836),  his 
conviction  of  Watts'  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  composition  of  water, 
Ixxxvii.  80,  83,  note. 

Herat  (34°  30'  N.,  62°  20  E.),  besieged 
by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Ixxxii.  136. 

ulterior  plans  of  the  Persians 

and  Russians  in  the  event  of  its 
capture,  xcvii.  200. 

the   attempts   of  the  Persians 

unsuccessful,  cv.  269.  importance 
of  the  place,  275.  the  siege,  284. 
vigorous  government  of  Yar  Ma- 
homed, ib.  increased  Persian  influ- 
ence under  Synd  Mahomed,  285. 
the  territory  occupied  by  Persian 
troops,  ib.  negotiations  with  respect 
to,  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia, 
288,289.  rebellion  in,  295.  threatened 
by  Dost  Mahomed,  ib.  Persian  in- 
vasion of,  296,  297.  capitulation  of, 
301. 

Herbert  (Arthur,  Admiral,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Torrington),  papers  found  at 
Littlecote  House  relating  to  him,  cv. 
146,  note. 

Herbert  (Sidney,  afterwards  Lord  Lea, 
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d.  1861),  on  the  evils  in  the  system 
of  cathedral  canons,  xcvii.  154.  on 
the  want  of  duties  for  cathedral 
dignitiiries,  160. 

Herbert  (Sidney),  his  war  administra- 
tion, c.  549.  his  views  on  examina- 
tions for  commissions,  555. 

Mr  Ruskin's  unfair  criticism  on, 

ciii.  544. 

chairman  of  the  commission  for 

inquirinor  into  the  health  of  the  army, 
cviii.  137. 

Herculanean  Academy,  the,  at  Naples, 
ex.  411. 

Hercules,  Pillars  of,  cviii.  166. 

Hermann  (Gottfried,  1772-1848),  his 
classification  of  the  instruments  of 
production,  Ixxxviii.  306. 

his  eminence  in  scholarship,  c. 

80.  his  edition  of  ^Eschylus,  81. 
disappointment  caused  by  it,  82.  un- 
satisftictory  character  of  his  notes,  85. 
valuable  exposition  of  the  manuscript 
authority,  86.  notes  in  disparage- 
ment of  Blomfield,  i6.,  and  of  Porson, 
87.  neglect  of  valuable  corrections 
"by  recent  scholars,  zZ>.,  88.  his  verbal 
criticisms,  88.  extensive  changes  in 
the  text,  89.  supposed  lacUnce,  90. 
specimens  from  the  "  Supplices,"  fZ>., 
91,  and  note,  insertion  of  lines  of 
his  own,  92.  his  treatment  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  "  Persas,"  94.  his 
transposition  of  lines,  ib.  specimens 
from  the  "  Supplices  "  and  "  Choe- 
phoroe,"  95,  96.  redistribution  of 
lines  to  speakers,  97.  specimens  from 
the  "  Agamemnon,"  98.  from  the 
*' Prometheus"  and  " Choephoroe," 
99.  verbal  corrections,  100.  cor- 
rections for  metrical  purposes,  101. 
emendations  in  the  "Supplices,"  102- 
105.  the  "Prometheus,"  106.  the 
"Persae,"  107.  the  "  Septem  contra 
Thebas,"  ib.,  108.  the  "Agamem- 
non," 109-111.  the  "  Choephoroe," 
111,  112.  the  "Eumenides,"  113, 
114.  his  previous  labours,  114, 
115. 

■ on  the  unity  of  the   Homeric 

poems,  cviii.  503,  505. 

Herxtias  (1st  century),  writings  ascribed 
to  him,  Ixxxvi.  405. 

Hernoux  (Admiral),  mode  of  hostilities 
against  England  suggested  by  him, 
xcviii.  251. 

Herodotus  (b.c.  484),  his  remark  on 
the  difference  of  Egypt  from  all  other 
countries,  Ixxxiii.  391.  imposed 
upon  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  395. 


Herodotus — ^his  account  of  the  ship-canal 
of  Athos,  ci.  206.  vindicated  by 
Colonel  Leake,  207. 

on   the   invention    of  coining 


by  the  Lydians,  civ.  170. 

limits  of  his  geographical  know- 


ledge, cviii.  167,  169. 

Heroic  verse  compared  with  octosylla- 
bic, Ixxxi.  67. 

Heron  (D.C.),  his  Constitutional  History 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  Ixxxviii. 
187.  on  the  effect  of  the  religious 
tests  imposed  therein,  188,  189. 

Herrera  (Tordesillas  Antonio  de,  1565- 
1625),  historiographer  to  Philip  IL, 
cv.  41. 

Herrick  (Robert,  seventeenth  century), 
classical  character  of  his  poetry,  xc. 
414. 

Herschel  (Sir  John,  b.  1790),  his  astro- 
nomical labours,  and  forthcoming 
work,  Ixxxii.  20.  his  memoir  on 
"  Nebulae,"  zi.,  note. 

his  continuation  of  his  father's 

observations,  Ixxxviii.  105.  .  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
107.  his  extensive  observations 
and  calculations,  108.  instruments 
used  by  him,  109.  mode  of  obvi- 
ating the  loss  of  light  in  reflecting 
telescopes,  111.  number  of  nebulas 
and  clusters  of  stars  observed,  116. 
his  theory  of  the  Magellanic  clouds, 
1 1 9.  his  observations  of  nebulae,  1 20. 
observations  of  double  stars,  125- 
133.  his  scrupulous  accuracy  in  re- 
cording his  observations,  128.  un- 
certainty of  results  in  very  delicate 
cases,  1 34.  his  gauges  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  136.  the  method  of 
"sequences"  explained,  137.  appa- 
ratus used  by  him  for  these  obser- 
vations, 139.  mode  of  determining 
the  magnitude  of  stars,  140.  his 
observations  of  Saturn,  141.  his 
eminent  services  to  astronomy,  142. 

on   public    education,    Ixxxix. 

512,  513.  recommends  the  use  of 
Bacon's  "Novum  Organum,"  513. 

extract   on   nebulae,  from    his 


"  Outlines  of  Astronomy,"   cii.  445. 

his    reference    to     the     Magellanic 

clouds,  447,  448. 
on  electricity  in  the  sun,  cviii. 

93.    on    the    foundations    of   exact 

science,  96. 
Herschel  (Sir  William,  1738-1822),  his 

observations  for  the  discovery  of  the 

parallax  of  fixed   stars,  Ixxxii.    18. 

his  nebular  discoveries,  19. 
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Herschel  (Sir  William),  his  discoveries 
of  nebulae,  Ixxxviii.  105.  instrument 
used  by  him,  114.  his  discovery 
of  the  nature  of  double  stars,  132. 
his  method  of  gauging  the  heavens, 
134. 

'  his   discovery  of  stars  in  the 

nebulae,  cii.  438. 

Herschel  (Caroline  Lucretia,  1750- 
1848),  her  astronomical  labours, 
Ixxxviii.  104,  note. 

Herschels,  the  two — their  discoveries, 
xci.  303. 

Hertford  (Francis,  first  Earl  and  Mar- 
quis of,  b.  about  1719,  d.  1794),  in- 
vites Hume  to  accompany  him  to 
Paris,  Ixxxv.  27.  Hume's  complaints 
of  him,  35.  his  patronage  of  Hume, 
47,  50.  appointed  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, 56. 

Hertford  (Francis,  Marquis  of,  son  of 
the  preceding,  previously  Lord  Yar- 
mouth), conducts  negotiations  for 
peace  with  France  in  1806,  cvii. 
377. 

Hervaz  (Don  Lorenzo,  1735-1809),  his 
classified  edition  of  three  hundred 
and  seven  versions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  ci.  29.  his  skill  as  a  lin- 
guist, 40. 

Hervey  (John,  Lord,  1694-1743),  in- 
curs  the  hatred  of  Pope  and  Pulteney, 
Ixxxviii.  488.  his  family  connections, 
490.  marries  Miss  Lepell,  ih.  enters 
Parliament,  ih.  his  relations  with 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  491.  leaves 
Prince  Frederick's  party,  and  enters 
the  King's  service,  492.  his  singu- 
lar position  at  court,  «'&.  his  conduct 
in  opposition,  493.  his  death,  ib. 
his  memoirs,  494.  his  description  of 
parties  in  the  end  of  George  II.'s 
reign,  496.  his  picture  of  George  H.'s 
character,  501.  quotations  frcan  his 
memoirs  relating  to  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole  and  the  King  at  the  time  of 
the  Excise  Bill,  504.  description  of 
the  scene  between  Queen  Caroline 
and  Lord  Stair,  505.  of  the  mode 
by  which  the  Queen  maintained  her 
influence  over  her  husband,  50^.  his 
account  of  the  indelicacy  of  manners 
and  conversation  at  court,  509. 
squabbles  between  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Frederick,  510.  the  Queen's 
death-bed  scene,  511.  style  of  his 
memoirs,  512. 

Hervey  (Lady),  her  conversation  with 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Ixxxii.  445. 

Hess  (General),  his  attempts  to  repair 


the  blunders  of  General  Gyulai,  ex. 
456,  467. 

Hesse  Cassel  (51°  0'  K,  9°  0'  E.),  the 
constitution  of,  abrogated  by  vio- 
lence, xcvii.  302. 

Hesse  (Electoral),  constitution  of,  xciii. 
191,  192.  interference  of  the  Diet, 
193.  passive  resistance,  ih.  rela- 
tions to  Prussia,  194.  occupied  by 
the  federal  forces,  196.  abandoned 
by  the  Prussians,  207. 

Hesse  (Prince  of),  his  defence  of  Gaeta 
against  Joseph  Buonaparte,  c.  377. 

Hesse  (Prince  of),  his  valuable  services 
at  Solferino,  ex.  488. 

Hesse  (General),  his  operations  under 
Prince  Paskiewitsch,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  in  1828,  ciii.  278. 

Hewett  (General),  his  injudicious  con- 
duct on  the  outbreak  of  mutiny  at 
Meerut,  cvi.  572. 

Heylin  (Peter,  1600-1662),  on  the  pro- 
gress of  church  music  in  England, 
xcv.  131,  133. 

establishes  a  royalist  newspaper, 


cii.  471. 

Heyne  (Christian  Gottlob,  1730-1812), 
advanced  age  attained  by  him,  cv.  67. 
his  Excursus  on  books  xi.  and 


xiL  of  the  "Iliad,"  cviii.  507. 

Heytesbury  (Lord),  his  encouragement 
of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  xciii. 
265. 

Heywood  (Thomas,  sixteenth  and  se- 
venteenth centuries),  his  satire  on 
the  system  of  indulgences,  Ixxxii. 
126. 

Hickes  (George,  1642-1715),  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ulhesaurus,  Ixxxvi.  315. 

Hickson  (W.  E.),  his  evidence  on 
newspapers,  xcviii.  513,  517. 

his   evidence   before    the    city 


commission,  c.  233,  234. 

Hierapolis  (38°  0^'  N.,  29°  15' E.),  an- 
tiquities of,  xcii.  445,  446. 

Hieroglyphics,  interpretation  of,  Ixxxiii. 

400.  doubtful  base  of  interpretation, 

401,  402,  and  note. 

Higginson  (Mr),  governor  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, xcviii.  81. 

High  Church  party,  the,  till  recently  a 
political,  not  religious,  party,  xcviii. 
301 .  its  origin  under  the  Stuart  kings, 
ib.  its  revival  in  the  last  century,  302. 
its  tenets,  ih.  justification  by  faith 
combined  with  judgment  by  works, 
ib.  baptismal  regeneration,  303.  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  ih.  difii- 
culties  of  definition,  304.  services 
of  the  party,  305.     encouragement 
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of  music,  painting,  and  architecture, 
ib.  practical  teaching,  306.  litera- 
ture of  the  party,  ib.  improvement 
among  the  clergy  effected  by  them, 
ib.  establishment  of  sisterhoods  of 
Mercy,  307.  colonial  bishoprics,  ib. 
unfitness  of  the  members  of  this 
party  for  country  ministrations,  308. 
their  practice  in  regard  to  baptism, 
ib.  church  restoration,  309.  church 
sittings,  iZ>.,  310.  improvement  in 
church  music,  ib.,  311.  weak  points 
of  their  system,  ib.  312. 

High  Court  of  Commission — establish- 
ment of,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  ci.  227, 
228. 

Highland  Society  of  Agriculture,  Ixxxi. 
97 ;  Ixxxiv.  449. 

its  endeavours  to  promote  the 

publication  of  agricultural  statistics, 
xcix.  586. 

agricultural  statistics  collected 


and  published  by  it,  ciii.  94,  note. 

Highlanders,  costume  of,  late  origin  of 
the  clan  tartans,  c.  4S7.  conflicting 
statements,  488. 

Highlands  of  Scotland — diff*usion  of 
agricultural  knowledge  and  skill  in, 
Ixxxiv.  421. 

improvements  in,  Ixxxvi.  500. 

improved  system  of  agriculture 

,  in,  ciii.  102.  diminution  of  the  supply 
of  Highland  soldiers,  ib.  increased 
population  and  wealth,  103.  high 
wages  of  labour,  ib. 

complaints  of  the  depopulation 

of,  cvi.  468.  false  sentiment  on  the 
subject,  469.  the  condition  of  the 
people  previous  to  their  emigration, 
470.  delusion  respecting  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  High- 
lands, 471.  view  of  the  subject  in 
an  Act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in 
1597,  ib.  wretched  condition  of  the 
country  as  described  in  Martin's 
"  Western  Islands,"  472,  473.  Cap- 
tain Burtt's  account,  473.  MS.  by 
Graham  of  Gartmore,  474.  period 
of  transition  subsequent  to  the  last 
Rebellion,  476.  condition  of  as  indi- 
cated in  Boswell's  "  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,"  478.  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  population  by  an  English 
man-servant,  ib.,  479.  rise  of  the 
system  of  small  farms,  479.  report 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  480.  ex- 
periments in  the  western  Highlands, 
482,  483.  poverty  under  the  small 
culture  system,  486.  the  Highlands 
suitable  for  sheep,  487      the  failure 


of  the  potato  crop  and  the  kelp 
manufacture,  488.  increase  of  popu- 
lation, ib.  comparison  of  figures 
with  those  relating  to  Lowland 
counties,  489,  490.  average  acreage 
of  holdings  in  the  Scottish  coun- 
ties, 491,  note,  parishes  the  popu- 
lation of  which  has  decreased,  i6., 
492.  similar  results  in  English  and 
Welsh  counties,  493.  migration  a 
law  of  nature  and  of  society,  494. 
practice  of  the  upper  class  of  the 
Highlanders,  495.  alleged  love  of 
the  Highlanders  for  their  native  dis- 
trict, 496.  their  success  as  emigrants, 
ib.  the  complaint  of  the  failure  of 
the  Highlands  as  a  nursery  for  sol- 
diers, 497-499.  the  question  of 
deer  forests,  500.  their  antiquity, 
ib.  the  Crown  forests,  ib.,  501. 
deer  forests  more  favourable  to 
population  than  sheepwalks,  502. 
scarcely  less  productive,  503,  504. 
increased  rental,  504,  505.  the  coun- 
try benefitted  by  the  expenditure  of 
sportsmen,  505.  great  increase  of 
tourists,  506. 

Highwaymen — Horace  Walpole's  com- 
plaint of  their  prevalence,  Ixxxviii. 
353. 

Hildebrand.     See  Gregory  VII. 

Hildreth  (Richard),  his  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  cii.  542.. 
honest  spirit  in  which  the  work  is 
undertaken,  ib.  the  preface,  ib,  on 
the  polity  of  Massachusetts,  547. 
his  account  of  the  attempt  to  miti- 
gate the  exclusiveness  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  550.  on  the 
treatment  of  Quakers,  554. 

Hill  (Mr),  his  schools  at  Athens,  cvii. 
357. 

Hill  (Mr  F.),  on  the  duration  of  penal 
servitude,  c.  603. 

Hill  (Lord  George),  his  description  of 
a  neglected  district  in  Donegal, 
Ixxxiv.  276. 

Hill  (Matthew  Davenport),  Recorder 
of  Bristol — his  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  separate  system  of  imprisonment, 
xc.  16. 

his  recommendation   of  super- 


vision of  persons  who  have  once  been 
convicted,  c.  594,  note,  on^  the 
treatment  of  confirmed  professional 
thieves,  628,  629. 

Hill  (Rowland),  adoption  of  his  views 
respecting  the  Post-office  service  by 
the  government,  cvi.  134. 

Hill  (S.  S.),  his  travels  in  Siberia,  ci. 
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332.  his  description  of  the  treat- 
ment of  horses  on  a  journey,  333. 
his  classification  of  the  population, 
336,  337.  his  description  of  the 
punishment  of  a  murderer,  341. 
on  the  fur  trade,  342.  his  route, 
346.     his  personal  adventures,  347. 

Hillas  (Richard),  his  liberality  to  Enor- 
lish  Protestant  exiles,  Ixxxv.  413. 
their  kind  reception,  426. 

Himalayas,  growth  and  uses  of  hemp  in, 
cii.  43,  44.  distant  views  of,  rarely 
obtained,  61.  lofty  mountains  of, 
ih.^  62.  glaciers  of,  66-68.  previous 
extent  of  glaciers,  68.  their  agency 
in  moving  rocks,  ib.  and  damming 
up  valleys,  ib.,  69.  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow,  69.  rapidity  of 
vegetation  in  the  inner  Himalayas, 
70,  71.  varieties  of  climate,  71. 
the  region  of  the  Donkia  Mountain, 
74,  75.  the  passes  not  dangerous, 
76.  the  highest  peaks  probably  in- 
accessible, ib.  view  of  from  the 
Khasia  Mountain,  78,  79. 

topography    of    the,    ciii.    57 

imperfect  knowledge  of,  58,  and  note, 
British  travellers  in,  59. 

Hindi  language,  dialects  of,  xcviii.  36 
use  of,  by  the  Mahomedan  conquerors, 
42. 

Hindoos — their  religious  belief,  Ixxxlv. 
361.  endeavours  to  relieve  them, 
459. 

variety  of  complexions  among, 

Ixxxviii.  450,  457,  458. 

names  among,  ci.  379. 

■ —  antiquity     and    characteristics 

of  the  race,  cvii.  5. 

Hippocrates  (b.c.  460-361),  great  age 
attained  by  him,  cv.  59. 

Hippolytus  (Saint,  d.  230),  the  author 
of  the  "Refutation  of  all  Heresies, 
xcvii.  5.  Bishop  of  Portus,  near 
Ostia,  18.  proofs  of  his  authorship 
of  the  treatise,  18-20.  other  works 
by  him,  20.  his  confession  of  faith, 
23.  his  life  and  writings,  24.  his 
character  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  25. 
his  anti-papal  view  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  27.  his  writings  show  that 
the  services  were  in  Greek,  28.  also 
that  clerical  celibacy  and  the  idea  of 
a  mediatorial  priesthood  had  not 
arisen,  ib.  on  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  ib.  his  connection 
with  the  Apostolical  constitutions, 
32. 

Historians,  duty  and  responsibility  of, 
xcvii.  276,  277. 


Historical  fiction,  value  of,  xcii.  469. 

History    on    Christian    principles,    Dr 
Arnold's  theory  of,  Ixxxi.  223,  224. 

as  a  science   little  appreciated 

in  England,  Ixxxii.  382.     its  connec- 
tion with  social  philosophy,  384. 

ancient,  application  of,  to  mo- 


dern politics,  Ixxxix.  152. 

its    scope    and    powers, 

252. 


general  view  of,  xci.  119.  in- 
fluence of  Greece,  ib.  of  Rome  and 
England,  120.  absurdities  of  the 
rationalising  view  of  history,  123. 

mode   of   writing,   on    positive 

principles,  xci  v.  211.  party  ques- 
tions involved  in,  213. 

modern,    exigencies    of,    xcvl. 

110.  original  authorities,  111.  con- 
temporary letters,  ib. 

general    taste  for,  xcviii.   132. 

moral  value  of,  133.  its  relations  to 
biography,  ib.  recent  development 
of,  443. 


common  mode  of  reading,  civ. 

1.      discrepancies   of  contemporary 
evidence,  23,  and  note. 

treated  as  a  science,  cvii.  465- 

477,  478.^ 

ancient   and  modern,  materials 

for,  cix.  387.    contemporary  memoirs, 
388. 

ancient.     See  Ancient  History. 

Hitchcock  (Dr),  on  fossil  foot- prints 
found  in  America,  ex.  124-128. 

Hoadley  (Benjamin,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 1676-1761),  his  "Reason- 
ableness of  Conformity,"  xcviii.  335, 
and  note. 

attacks  on,  by  Convocation,  cv. 

82. 

Hobbes  (Thomas,  of  Malmesbury,  1588- 
1679),  patronage  oi\  by  Cromwell, 
ciii.  51. 

advanced  age  attained  by  him. 


cv.  67. 
founder 


of    the    a   posteriori 
school  of  psychology,  ex.  287. 

Hobhouse  (Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord 
Broughton,  b.  1786),  his  eflTorts  to 
save  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain 
Conolly,  Ixxxii.  152.  See  Broughton^ 
Lord. 

Hoche  (Lazarus,  General,  1768-1797), 
his  relations  with  the  French  govern- 
ment and  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, xcv.  310. 

Hodson  (Major),  memoirs  of,  cix.  546 
his  character  a  specimen  of  English 
qualities,  ib.    his  parentage  and  edu- 
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cation,  ib.,  547.  his  first  services  in 
India,  547.  superintends  the  build- 
ing the  orphan  asylum  at  Subathoo, 
ib.  his  services  in  the  second  Sikh 
;  war,  548.  gallant  action,  ib.  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the 
corps  of  Guides,  549.  mode  of  life, 
ib.  incurs  the  imputation  of  negli- 
gence in   his    regimental    accounts, 

550.  energy   under    severe    trials, 

551.  his  services  during  the  mutiny, 
ib.  his  capture  of  the  princes  of 
Delhi,  ib.y  553.  ride  from  Bewar  to 
Lord  Clyde's  camp,  554.  his  death, 
555.  anecdotes  of  him,  ib.  regarded 
as  a  specimen  of  a  class,  556.  his 
letters,  ib. 

Hodson  (Rev.  George),  his  memoir  of 
his  brother,  Major  Hodson,  cix. 
545. 

Hoeck  (Professor),  his  estimate  of  the 
population  of  ancient  Rome,  Ixxxiii. 
359.     his  calculations,  361. 

Hoffmann  (Ernest  Theodore  William, 
1776' 1822),  anecdote  by  him  illustra- 
ting the  foolish  sentimentality  preva- 
lent in  Germany,  Ixxxvi.  345. 

Hogarth  (William,  1698-1762),  his 
caricature  of  Wilkes,  Ixxxi.  74. 
Churchill's  "  Epistle  "  to  him,  ib.  its 
severity,  his  caricature  of  Churchill, 
75. 

his    representation    of    French 

Protestants,  xcix.  480. 

signs  over  houses  represented 


in  his  pictures,  civ.  65 
Hogg  (Sir  James,  Chairman  of  the  East 

India  Company),  cvi.  343.     attacks 

on  by  the  Napiers,  348. 
Hohenlohe  (Alexander  Leopold,  Prince 

of,  1794-1849),  his  pretended  mira- 
cles, Ixxxv.  320. 
refutation     of     his      alleged 

miracles  in  an  early  number  of  the 

Edinburgh  Review,  cvi.  1. 
Hohenstautfen,     dynasty     of,     Ixxxiv. 

226. 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,     duchy     of, 

Ixxxiii.  166. 
HohenzoUern,  House  of,  ex.  380. 
Holbein  (Hans,  1498-1554),  patronised 

by  Henry  VHI.,  xcvii.  398. 
"Holden's    Triennial    Directory,"  civ. 

63. 
Holies     (Denzil,     Lord,     1598-1680), 

part  taken  by  him  on  the  question  of 

Strafford's     attainder,    ciii.    7.      his 

letter  to  Sir  John  Bankes,  12. 
Holford    House,   attempted     burglary 

at,  xcv.  16.  detection  of  the  burglars, 


17,   18.     evidence    of  the    cabman, 

19. 
Holkar — his  military  power  destroyed 

at  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  cv.  415. 
Holkham,  agriculture  of,  Ixxxiv.  430. 
Holland  incorporated  with  France  by 

the   French    convention,   Ixxxi.    10. 

comparative     expensiveness     of    its 

court,  14.     its  standing  army,  15. 

causes  of  her  commercial  pros- 


perity, Ixxxii.  217.  difficulties  over- 
come by  the  people,  ib.  her  present 
importance,  ib.  taxation  and  public 
credit,  ib.  frugality  of  the  people, 
218.  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  her 
history,  219.  compared  with  Spain, 
224. 
supports     William    HI.    and 


George  I.,  Ixxxiii.  254. 

railways  in,  Ixxxiv.  519. 

original  aspect  of,  Ixxxvi.  421. 


geological  distribution  of  the  country, 
422.  alluvial  deposits,  423.  animal 
matter  contributed  by  the  sea,  424. 
accidents  to  which  the  country  is  ex- 
posed, 425.  destructive  floods,  426. 
their  causes,  427.  mutual  assistance 
of  the  inhabitants  under  these  dis- 
asters, 428.  agricultural  tendencies 
of  the  people,  429.  peculiar  character 
of  the  drainage,  430.  expense  of  the 
dykes,  ib.  polders,  431.  water- 
pumping,  432.  expense  of  mills  and 
dykes,  433.  government  superin- 
tendence of  the  drainage,  ib.  pro- 
gressive steps  in  the  reclaiming  of 
land,  434.  drainage  of  exhausted 
peat  bogs,  435.  introduction  of  steam 
water  engines,  437.  objections  to 
their  general  adoption,  ib.  modern 
works  and  projects,  440-442.  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  443.  absence 
of  under  drainage,  444.  unhealthi- 
ness  of  particular  districts,  447. 
backwardness  in  the  science  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  449.  defective 
cultivation  of  the  higher  districts  of 
Frieseland,  450.  capabilities  for 
growing  timber,  450,  45 1 .  improv- 
able lands,  452.  dairy  farming,  453. 
production  of  oil  seeds,  454.  ex- 
portation of  cattle,  455.  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  societies  and 
schools,  457. 

French   invasion    of    in    1672, 


xcvi.  60.     annexation  of  to  France, 
61. 

French  Protestant  refugees  in. 


xcix.  487-492. 
commercial    treaties     of  with 
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Great  Britain,  c.  209.  joins  the 
Northern  Confederacy  for  asserting 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  214. 

Holland,  agricultural  activity  in,  ciii. 
101.  tradeof  with  the  East,  262.  re- 
sistance to  Papal  encroachments  in, 
455. 

flourishing    condition   of     the 

kingdom,  cv.  212. 

naval  power  of,  destroyed  at  the 

battle  of  Camperdown,  ex.  17. 

Holland  (Henry  Richard  Vassal),  Lord, 
d.  1840),  his  Foreign  Reminiscences, 
xciii.  137.  a  posthumous  work,  ib. 
distinguished  society  at  his  house, 
138.  his  eager  love  of  liberty,  140. 
period  included  in  his  Reminiscences, 

141.  plan  and  subject  of  the  book, 

142.  his  first  visit  to  the  continent, 

143.  his  sketch  of  Mirabeau,  ih. 
adopts  the  charge  of  treachery  against 
Louis  XVr.,  144.  on  the  alleged  in- 
fidelity of  Marie  Antoinette,  146, 147. 
his  intimacy  with  Talleyrand,  149.  his 
over-confidence  in  his  veracity,  150. 
his  favourable  view  of  the  character 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Egalite), 
154.  on  the  character  of  Count 
Bernstorff,  155.  his  partiality  for 
the  Spaniards,  157.  his  character  of 
Jovellanos,  159.  his  partial  view 
of  the  character  of  Napoleon, 
161.  sources  of  his  information,  162, 
163. 

his  compilation  of  materials  for 

the  Life  ofFox,  xcix.  1.  his  charac- 
ter of  Lord  Shelburne,  39.  on  the 
conduct  of  Fox  in  resigning  office 
under  Lord  Shelburne,  40.  his  pa- 
tronage of  Moore,  502. 

second  volume  of  his  Memoirs 


of  the  Whig  Party,  ciii.  306.  his  ac- 
count of  transactions  in  connexion 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  marriage 
with  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  324,  325.  his 
account  of  the  negotiations  for  a  coa- 
lition between  Fox  and  Pitt,  341. 
anecdote  related  by  him  respecting 
a  dream,  429. 

his    attack  on   Lord  Ellenbo- 


rough  in  the  House  of  Lords,  cvi. 
455. 

his  description  of    Lord  Sid- 


mouth,  cvii.  152,  note. 

his  character  of  Queen   Caro- 


line, cix.  196. 

on   the   amours  of  Marie  An- 


toinette, ex.  150. 
Holland    (Lady),   her  memoir  of  her 
father,  Sydney  Smith,  cii.  236.     the 


preface,  237.  her  execution  of  the 
work,  238.  her  account  of  the  en- 
trance on  the  house  at  Foston,  255. 
her  description  of  a  morning  at  Combe 
Florey,  261. 
Holland  (Sir  Henry,  b.  1788),  on 
medical  statistics,  xcii.  53,  note. 

his  definition  of  mental  physio- 


logy, ciii.  423.  on  *'  consciousness," 
425.  on  the  impossibility  of  simul- 
taneous consciousness,  ib.,  426.  on 
the  rapidity  of  successive  states  of 
consciousness,  426.  on  the  com- 
parative slowness  of  thought  in  old 
age,  429.  the  rapidity  of  mental 
acts  during  astronomical  observa- 
tions, 430.  on  the  relations  between 
double  consciousness  and  insanity, 
431.  on  the  continuity  of  mental 
phenomena,  435.  on  the  efiects  of 
mental  attention  on  bodily  organs, 
437.  his  views  on  sleep,  439.  on 
waking  illusions,  442.  on  spectral 
images,  443.  cases  of  mental  delusion 
related  by  him,  445.  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mind  upon  itself,  447. 
his  chapter  on  "  the  Memory  as 
affected  by  Age  and  Disease,"  ib.  on 
the  evil  of  forcing  the  intellect  in 
youth,  448.     on  instinct  and  reason, 

450.  his  cautious  system  of  inquiry, 

451.  his  "  Medical  Notes  and  Re- 
flections," ib. 

on   Sydney    Smith's  style,   cii. 

268,  269. 
Holland  House,  xciii.  138. 
Holies  (Denzil),  attacks    Sir  Simonds 

D'Ewes   in    the    Long    Parliament, 

Ixxxiv.  92. 
Holman    (Lieutenant     James,     1791- 

1857),  the  blind  traveller,  xcix.  88. 
Holmes  (Mr),  his  Life  of  Mozart,  cvi. 

228. 
Holroyd   (Mr  Justice),    discusses    the 

case  of  Burdett  v.  Abbott,  Ixxxiii. 

41. 

Lord  Campbell's  testimony  to 


his  legal  genius,  cvi.  462. 

Holroyd  (Mr),  his  improved  cannon, 
cix.  527. 

Holstein  (54°  0'  N.,  10°  0'  E.),  law  of 
succession  in,  Ixxxi.  19. 

Holt  (Sir  John,  Chief  Justice,  1642- 
1709),  his  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Ashby  and  White,  Ixxxiii.  14.  his 
argument  against  the  claim  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  define  their 
own  privilege,  42. 

his  conflict  with  Somers  on  the 


Banker's  case,  Ixxxiv.  388.  anecdotes 
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of  his  early  life,  389.  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  cases  of  witchcraft, 
390.  mode  of  his  elevation  to  the 
bench,  391.  his  conduct  on  the  trial 
of  Lord  Preston,  ib.  of  Ashton, 
392.  influence  of  his  example,  ib. 
his  resistance  to  illegal  pretensions 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  ib.  his  conflict 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  393. 
his  civil  judgments,  ib.  anecdote  of 
his  humour,  ib. 

Holt  (Sir  John,  Chief  Justice),  his  emi- 
nent character,  xciii.  123.  his  con- 
duct as  a  criminal  judge,  124.  his 
practice  of  questioning  prisoners,  125, 
]  26.  his  contests  with  Parliament,  ib  , 
127. 

Holy  Alliance,  the,  Ixxxviii.  524;  ex. 
66. 

Holy  Places,  the,  disputes  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  in  regard 
to,  c.  4.  settlement  of  the  questions 
in  dispute,  13. 

Holzmann  (Dr),  on  the  Celts  and 
Germans,  cvlii.  172. 

Homer,  religious  element  in  his  poems, 
Ixxxii.  275. 

his  tale  of  "  Ate  and  the  Lltas  " 

not  strictly  allegorical,  Ixxxiv.  358. 

characters  of  his  heroes,  Ixxxix. 

84.  Achilles  and  Hector,  85-87. 
defective  plot  of  the  "  Iliad,"  88.  the 
"  Odyssey,"  89,  90. 

references  to  on  coins,  civ.  180. 

question  of  the  age  to  which  he 


attained,  cv.  59. 

images   of  his  poetry  derived 

from  the  scenery  of  the  Mediten-a- 
nean,  cvi.  358,  366. 

allusion  by  to  the  potter  s  wheel, 

cvlii.  380.  Mr  Gladstone  on,  502. 
general  opinions  of  English  scholars 
respecting,  503.  question  of  the  Unity 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  504.  ^  error 
in  the  narrative,  507.  question  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  ninth  book, 
508,  509.  supposed  interpolation  of 
minor  passages,  509.  knowledge  of 
geography  found  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  510,  511.  limits  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  capable  of  proof, 
513.  question  respecting  the  wander- 
ings of  Ulysses,  ib.,  515.  question 
as  to  the  site  of  Erebus,  516.  reality 
of  his  descriptions,  517.  mistakes, 
518.  examination  of  topographical 
passages  in  the  "Odyssey,"  519. 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  520,  and  note. 
his  accurate  description  of  the  locali- 
ties of  Corey  ra,  522.  question  respect- 


the  two  concluding 


ing  his  "  Thrinacie,"  523, 524.  reasons 
for  identifying  his  Ogygla  with  Malta, 

526.  natural  religion  in  his  poems, 

527.  high  ethical  standard,  529. 
purity  and  dignity  of  his  language  on 
love  and  marriage,  530. 

Homeric  poems  —  question  of  their  au- 
thorshl[),  Ixxxiv.  362.  Grote's  view, 
363,  364.  question  of  interpolations 
in  the  "Iliad,"  365.  diflSculties  in 
regard  to  the  ninth  book,  366.  the 
tenth  book,  367. 
books,  368. 

question  as  to  the  authorship  of, 

xcii.  407,  408.  internal  evidence, 
409.  their  ballad-like  character,  410. 
mention  of  minstrels  in  the  "Odyssey," 
411.  unity  of  plan,  26.  the  episode 
of  the  Prowess  of  Diomedes,  412. 
the  catalogue  of  the  forces,  415.  its 
consistency  with  the  rest  of  the  poem, 
tb.  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  416.  the 
"Dolonea,"417.  the  "Odyssey," 41 8. 
theory  of  a  primitive  Odyssey,  ib. 
probable  interpolations,  419.  the 
song  of  Demodocus,  ib.  uniform  de- 
lineation of  character,  420.  character 
of  Achilles,  421.  the  deputation,  to 
Achilles  in  the  ninth  book,  422.  the 
interview  between  Achilles  and  Priam, 
423.  the  characters  of  Nestor  and 
Phoenix,  424.  Priam  and  Helen,  ib., 
425.  question  of  the  unity  of  author- 
ship of  the  "Iliad"  and"  Odyssey,"426- 
428.  alleged  "  comic "  element  in  the 
style  of  Homer,  428.  episode  of  the 
Phaeacians,  429.    picture  of  Nausicaa, 

430.  the  landing  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca, 

431.  his  representation  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  gods,  432.  inconsisten- 
cies of  detail,  433.  question  as  to 
the  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey"  having 
been  written,  435. 

Hommer(JosephVon,  Bishop  of  Treves), 
his  History  of  the  Holy  Coat,  Ixxxiii. 
108. 

Homoeopathy,  plausibility  of  the  science, 
xci.  516. 

Hone  (William,  d.  1842),  trial  of,  before 
Mr  Justice  Abbott  (Lord  Tenterden), 
cvi.  456.  his  altercation  with  Lord 
EUenborough,  ib.,  457.  his  acquittal 
said  to  have  killed  Lord  EUenbo- 
rough, 457. 

trials  of,  for  blasphemy,  cix.  185. 

the  result  a  sign  of  popular  disaffec- 
tion, ib. 

Hong  Kong  (22°  0'  K,  115°  0'  E.), 
trade  of,  with  the  west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, xclv.  173. 
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Hong  Kong,  state  of  the  colony,  xcviii. 
96. 

mismanagement  at,  xcviii.  1 19. 

'- condition  of,  cv.  542.     ceded  to 

Great  Britain,  ib.  turned  into  a  place 
of  refuge  for  Chinese  outlaws  and 
pirates,  543,  544.  a  cause  of  jea- 
lousy on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  544. 
evils  arising  from  its  establishment, 
545.  the  Chinese  population,  546. 
ineftective  constitution  of  the  law 
courts,  547.  corruption  of  the  Chi- 
nese officials,  ib. 

Honorius  II.  (Cadolous),  antipope,  ap- 
pointed at  Basle,  Ixxxi.  279. 

Honorius  III.  (d.  1227),  sanctions  the 
order  of  Minorites,  Ixxxvi.  22. 

Hood  (Thomas,  1798-1845),  power  and 
variety  of  his  writings,  Ixxxiii.  375. 
his  satire  not  personal,  376.  his  clear- 
ness of  view  and  decision  of  purpose, 
377.  simplicity  of  diction,  378.  the 
"Haunted  House,"  ib.  his  "Elm 
Tree,"  379.  ^  the  "  Plea  of  the  Mid- 
summer Fairies,"  380.  condensed 
and  significant  expressions,  38 1 .  ex- 
amples, ib.  his  defects,  prolixity, 
forced  jokes,  and  digressions,  382. 
faults  owing  to  his  writing  for  period- 
ical literature  as  a  profession,  383. 
trying  circumstances  under  which  he 
wrote,  384.  exaggerated  tone  of  his 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt"  and  "Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  385.  "  Eugene  Aram,"  386. 
"Ode  to  Melancholy"  quoted,  387, 
388.  Sonnets,  "False  Poets  and 
True,"  quoted,  389.  "Rotterdam," 
ib.,  390. 

his  early  and  later  poems,  civ. 

194. 

Hook  (Theodore  Edward,  1788-1841), 
his  meeting  with  Sydney  Smith,  cii. 
263. 

anecdote  of,  ex.  246. 

Hook  (Dr),  his  exertions  at  Leeds,  civ. 
531. 

Hooke  (Robert,  1635-1704),  his  inves- 
tigations into  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal gravitation,  ciii.  516. 

Hooker  (Richard,  1553-1600),  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's high  opinion  of,  Ixxxi.  216. 
his  ecclesiastical  polity,  225.  his 
statement  of  theobject  of  Christianity, 
ib.     his  tolerant  counsel,  234. 

■  moderation  of  his  opinions,  xcii. 

268.  specimen  of  his  prose,  long  sen- 
tences, 326,  note. 

Hooker  (J.  D.,  M.D.),  his  scientific 
travel?,  ciii.  55.  sent  to  India  in  a 
public  capacity,  ib.,  5Q.     advantages 


of  similar  missions,  56.  supported 
by  Lord  Dalhousie,  57.  route  se- 
lected by  him,  ib.  his  valuable  maps 
of  Nepaul  and  Sikkim,  58.  his  jour- 
ney to  Dorjiling  in  Sikkim,  59. 
peculiar  climate  and  productions  of 
the  sub-Himalayas,  ib.,  60.  descrip- 
tion of  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
Himalayas,  61.  frontispiece  of  his 
work,  62.  district  explored  by  him, 
ib.  his  native  followers,  63.  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  from  cold,  ib. 
his  expedition  into  Eastern  Nepaul, 
64.  number  of  his  attendants,  ib. 
his  account  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Tambur  river,  ib.  compares  it  with 
that  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  65. 
description  of  the  Wallanchoon  pass 
between  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  ib.  his 
account  and  views  of  glaciers,  66,  his 
visits  to  the  glacier  of  Kinchinjhow, 
67.  his  account  of  the  glacier  at  the 
head  of  the  Thlenok  valley,  68.  his 
description  of  the  view  from  the 
Choonjerma  pass,  71.  his  views  of 
Kinchinjunga,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Himalayas,  72.  his  description  of  the 
insect  pests  of  the  Himalayas,  73. 
his  route  through  Sikkim  proper,  ib. 
opposition  of  peUy  tribes  and  officials, 
ib.  his  exploration  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Donkia  mountain,  74. 
his  observations  of  Thibet  confirm  the 
accounts  of  M.  Hue,  76.  returns  to 
Dorjiling,  77.  expedition  to  the 
Khasia  mountains,  ib. 

Hooker  (Dr),  harmony  of  his  con- 
clusions with  those  of  De  CandoUe, 
civ.  493.  his  antarctic  botanical  re- 
searches, ib. 

Hooper  (John,  1495-1555),  his  letters 
to  BuUinger,  Ixxxv.  411.  discovery 
of  his  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
420. 

his  agitation  of  the  question  of 

vestments,  ci.  222,  223. 

Hop  duty,  the,  xcvii.  255. 

Hop,  the,  its  narcotic  properties,  ci.497. 

Hope,  his  "  History  of  Architecture," 
Ixxxv.  155. 

his  "  Historical  Essay  on  Archi- 
tecture," cv.  124,  127. 

Hopkins  (John),  completes  Sternhold's 
version  of  the  Psalms,  xcv.  ]  33. 

Horatius  (Flaccus,  b.c.  65-9),  popu- 
larity of  his  poems,  xcii.  534.  Life 
of,  by  Dean  Milman,  535.  regarded, 
as  the  representative  of  his  age,  537. 
his  characteristics,  ib,  his  good  tem- 
per, 538.   his  boyhood,  539.  removal 
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to  Rome,  540.  his  schoolmaster 
Orbilius.  541.  events  at  Kome 
(luring  ills  boyhood,  ib.  studies  at 
Athens,  542.  joins  the  forces  of 
Brutus,  543.  his  character  modified 
by  public  events,  544.  commences  au- 
thorship, 548.  his  Satires,  ih.  friend- 
ship with  Virfjil  and  Varius,  ih.  the 
patronage  of  Maecenas,549.  his  Sabine 
farm,  550, 55 1 .  chronology  of  his  writ- 
ings, 552,  553.  his  lyric  poetry,  554. 
his  Epistles,  555.  their  originality, 
556.  his  town  and  country  life,  557. 
happy  repose  of  his  later  life,  558.  his 
career  compared  with  that  of  Tasso, 
574. 

Horeau  (M.  Hector),  his  design  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  Building  in  1851, 
xciv.  572. 

Horn  (Franz),  his  "  Shakspeare  Erlaii- 
tert,"  xc.  68,  69. 

Hornby  (Mr),  editor  of  Boswell's  Let- 
ters to  Temple,  cv.  459. 

Horner  (Francis,  1778-1817),  his  reso- 
lutions in  accordance  with  the  report 
of  the  Bullion  Committee  rejected, 
Ixxxiv.  338. 

his  position  at  Edinburgh  in  the 

beginning  of  the  19th  century,  cv. 
241. 

on  Fox's  opinion  of  Buonaparte, 


cvii.  143.  his  description  of  the  de 
bate  on  the  renewal  of  war  in  1803 
149,  and  note. 

Horsley  (Samuel,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
1733-1806),  on  the  importance  of 
revising  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
cii.  432. 

Horsley  (John,  1685-1731),  his  "Bri- 
tannia Romana,"  xciv.  183. 

Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the, 
dispatches  Mr  Fortune  to  China, 
Ixxxviii.  403. 

Horya,  Hungarian  insurgent,  his  exe- 
cution, xcviii.  29. 

Hosiery  trade,  improvement  of,  on  the 
removal  of  protective  duties,  xc.  151. 

Hostelries  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Ixxxi.  385. 

Hotham  (Sir  John),  his  demeanour 
when  summoned  before  the  Long 
Parliament,  Ixxxiv.  98. 

Hotham  (Sir  C),  his  evidence  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  xcii.  252. 

Hotspur,  character  of,  as  drawn  by 
Shakspeare,  xcix.  221. 

Hottentots,  question  as  to  their  origin, 
Ixxxviii.  442.  their  complexion,  451. 
ca[)abilitles  of  improvement,  466.  re- 
ligious ideas,  467. 


House  tax,  the,  xcvl.  557. 

1 —  extension   of,  proposed  by  Mr 

Disraeli,  xcvii.  258. 

Housesteads  (JBorcovicus),  Roman  re- 
mains at,  xciv.  196. 

Houtman  (Captain),  leader  of  the  Dutch 
expedition  to  Java,  xcvi.  55. 

Howard  (Sir  William),  the  founder  of 
the  Howard  family,  Ixxxi.  133. 

Howden  (Lord,  b.  1799),  sent  as  British 
minister  to  Madrid,  xciii.  472. 

Howden  (Roger  de,  reign  of  Henry  H.), 
charge  brought  by  him  against  Chief 
Justiciar  Glanville,  cvii.  438. 

Howe  (Sir  William,  d.  1814),  his  delays 
in  attacking  Washington,  Ixxxiii. 
185. 

Howell  (Recorder),  presides  at  the 
trial  of  Penn  under  the  Conventicle 
Act,  xciv.  238,  239. 

Howitt  (William,  b.  1795),  his  account 
of  the  Nottingham  garden  allotments, 
Ixxxi.  522,  note. 

Howleglass,  ancient  satire  of,  Ixxxii. 
126. 

Howley  (William,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1765-1848),  colonial  bishops 
of  Tractarian  views  appointed  by 
his  influence,  xcviii.  323. 

Howson  on  the  preparation  of  the 
world  for  Christianity,  xcvii.  89.  on 
the  early  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  90. 
his  joint  work  on  St.  Paul  with 
Mr  Conybeare.  See  Conybeare^  Wil' 
Ham. 

Huber  (Francis,  of  Geneva,  b.  1750), 
his  work  on  bees,  Ixxxii.  83. 

his   blindness,    cxix.      his  re- 


markable researches  into  the  nature 
and  habits  of  bees,  xcix.  86,  87. 
Hue  (M.  and  Gabet),  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Lhassa,  xciii.  403.  their  dis- 
guise, 404.  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  journey,  ih.  Tartar  account 
of  the  British  war  with  China,  405. 
filthiness  of  the  Tartars,  406.  tricks 
of  the  Chinese,  ih.  the  Lamas,  407. 
polygamy  in  Mongol  Tartary,  408. 
the  Yellow  River,  409.  the  wall  of 
China,  ih.  western  frontiers  of 
China,  410.  resemblance  between 
Buddhist  and  Romish  rites,  411,  414. 
monasteries  of  the  Lamas,  412. 
Buddhist  miracles,  413.  arrival  at 
Lhassa,  415.  the  Dale-Lama,  416. 
insurrection  against  the  Chinese 
authorities,  417.  the  missionaries  de- 
tected, 418.  interview  with  Ke-shen 
the  Chinese  resident,  419.  native 
jealousy  on  the  subject  of  maps,  420. 
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set  at  liberty,  421.  intercourse 
with  Ke-slien,  422.  absolute  power 
of  the  Chinese  emperor,  ib.  expul- 
sion of  the  missionaries  from  Thibet, 
423.  the  return  journey,  424.  dif- 
ficulties of  the  route,  ih.  entrusted 
by  Ke-shen  with  his  treasures,  425. 
Ke-shen's  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
426.  strange  Thibetian  customs,  ib., 
427. 
Hue  (M),  his  travels  in  China  with  M. 
Gabet,  ci.  415.  characteristics  of  his 
writings,  ib.  his  silence  on  Protestant 
missionary  labours  in  China, 41 6.  omis- 
sion of  professional  details,  417.  the 
work  an  interesting  picture  of  Chi- 
nese manners,  ib.  his  opportunities  of 
observation,  418.  his  and  M.  Gabet's 
journey  as  prisoners,  and  privileges, 
419.  their  trial,  420.  skill  of  the 
missionaries  in  having  their  own  way, 
421.  impression  conveyed  by  the 
book  respecting  the  Chinese  power 
and  national  characteristics,  422. 
their  disguise,  425.  on  the  irreligion 
of  the  Chinese,  426-428.  account  of 
the  ceremonies  at  death-beds,  429. 
anecdote  illustrating  the  etiquette  of 
filial  affection,  430,431.  description 
of  a  funeral,  432,  433.  on  the  sin- 
gular method  practised  for  eluding 
the  demons,  433,  434.  specimens 
preserved  by  him  of  the  philosophy 
of  Confucius,  435.      proverbs,  436, 

437.  his  account  of  ticketed  soldiers, 

438.  on  the  great  Chinese  rebellion, 

439.  440.  the  translator's  preface, 
441.  excellence  of  the  translation, 
442. 

his  description  of  Thibet  con- 


firmed by  Dr  Hooker,  ciii.  74,  76 
on  the  tolerance  of  the  Chinese 


in  purely  religious  matters,  cv.  534. 
Hudson's    Bay    Company,    origin    of, 
Ixxxii.  241.     their  contest  with  the 
North  West  Company,  242.     Parlia- 
mentary settlement  of  the  disputes, 

243.  their   forts   and    settlements, 

244.  their  small  trading  profits, 
246.  their  wise  administration  as 
rulers,  247.  their  mode  of  putting 
down  competition,  261. 

establishment  of,  cix.  1 24.    their 

gains,  125.  exposed  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  North  West  Company, 
ib.  the  companies  amalgamate,  126. 
commercial  enterprise  and  success, 
127.  mode  of  dealing  with  the  In- 
dians, ib.  success  in  conciliating  the 
Red  Indians,  128.    missionaries,  129. 


attempts  at  colonisation  in  their  ter- 
ritory, 130.  efforts  for  the  preven- 
tion of  interloping  traders,  ih.,  131. 
the  half-breed  population,  ib.  the 
route  by  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Red 
River  Settlements,  132,  133.  their 
government  of  Vancouver's  Island, 

135.  attacks   upon   the   Company, 

136.  course  which  should  be  taken 
by  the  British  Government  on  the 
expiration  of  the  Company's  licence, 

137.  British  Columbia  and  Van- 
couver's Island,  ib.,  138.  the  district 
to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

138.  question  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Company's  licence  for  exclusive 
trade,  139.  claims  of  the  Canadians, 
141,  142.  the  Company's  charter 
called  in  question,  143,  144.  the 
boundary  question  on  the  side  of 
Canada,  145.  proposed  transference 
of  territory  to  Canada,  148.  pro- 
posed formation  of  a  new  colony, 
149.  the  climate  unfavourable,  150. 
the  fur  trade  inadequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  colony,  151.  political  ob- 
jections to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  colony,  154,  155.  valuable  ser- 
vices of  the  Company,  156.   ' 

Hudson  (Captain),  serves  under  bis 
junior  officer  in  the  United  States* 
exploring  expedition,  IxxxiiL  432. 
imminent  danger  of  his  ship,  437. 
his  collision  with  the  natives  of 
Drummond'^s  Island,  449.  loss  of 
his  ship,  the  Peacock,  450. 

Hudson  —  his  lectures  on  Shakspeare, 
xc.  72, 

Hughes  (Sir  Edward),  his  naval  battles 
with  Suffrein  in  the  East  Indies, 
xcviii.  52. 

Hughes  (J.  M.),  his  view  of  Spain 
contrasted  with  that  of  Mr  Ford, 
Ixxxiv.  175.  general  character  of 
his  work  on  Spain,  176.  his  account 
of  the  Camarilla,  186.  his  sketch  of 
party  leaders,  188. 

Hugo  (Victor,  b.  1802),  his  "Crom- 
well," Ixxxiii.  50, 

his   "Notre  Dame  de  Paris," 

Ixxxv.  73.     his  imitators,  ib. 

character  of  his  novels,  ci.  114. 


Hull  (53°  44'  N.,  0°  20'  W.),  expense 
of  special  legislation  for,  ci.  159. 

Humber,  the  (53°  40' N.,  0°  30' W.), 
quarantine  in  (1848),  xcvi.  428,  429. 

Humboldt  (Frederick  Henry  Alexan- 
der Von,  1769-1859),  his  qualifica- 
tions for  drawing  a  picture  of  the 
unity  of  nature,  Ixxxvii.  172.      his 
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influence,  173.     mode  of  publication 
of  his  Kosmos,  174.     his  account  of 
his  general  plan,  175.     on  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  176.     his  view 
of  the  government  of  the  universe 
by   mechanical  laws,   179.      his  re- 
marks   on     progressive    civilisation, 
181.     his  definition  of  the  science  of 
the  Kosmos,  183.      his  view  of  the 
^Nebulae,   187.      his  account  of  the 
planets,  191.    comets,  192.    meteoric 
masses,  193,     the  zodiacal  light,  197. 
terrestrial  phenomena,  198.     changes 
in  the  earth's  surface,  199.     palaeon- 
tology, 200.     the  figure  of  the  earth, 
201.    its  internal  fluidity,  202.    mean 
temperature,  203.     terrestrial  mag- 
netism,  204-.      the   aurora    borealis, 
206.       earthquakes    and    volcanoes, 
208.      geological  description  of  the 
earth's  crust,  210.     physical  geogra- 
phy, 212.     climate,  220.     the  elec- 
tricity of  the  atmosphere,  224.     on 
the  collocation  of  plants  and  animals, 
ib.      man,   225.     excellence   of   the 
English    translation,    227.     plan    of 
the  forthcoming  second  volume,  ib. 
"History  of  the   Contemplation   of 
Nature,"  228. 
Humboldt  (Frederick  Henry  Alexander 
Von),  on  Oriental  gardening,  Ixxxviii. 
419. 

on  the  Etruscan  influence  on 

Roman  civilisation,  xc.  131. 

importance  attached  by  him  to 


Comparative  Philology,  xciv.  297, 
298,  and  note,  his  belief  in  the 
proofs  of  the  common  origin  of  man- 
kind, 309. 

on  the  tendency  to  believe  in 


the  importation  of  epidemics,  xcviii 
201.    on  their  local  nature,  206. 

his  design  of  investigating  the 


region  of  the  Himalayas,  ciii.  58. 

his  friendship  with  M.  Arago, 


civ.  307.  his  account  of  Arago's 
experiments  on  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light,  334.  his  contributions  to 
geographical  botany,  491. 

his  mental  activity  in  advanced 

age,  cv.  67.  his  labours  in  physical 
history  and  geography,  360. 

on  astronomy,  cviii.  86. 

Humboldt  (Wilhelm  von,  1767-1835, 
his  theory  of  the  development  of 
language,  Ixxxviii.  474. 

Hume  (David,  1711-1776),  state  of 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
Ixxxv.  1.  his  ''  Dialogues  on  Natu- 
ral Religion,"  4.  his  correspondence, 


5.  his  conversation,  ib.  his  parent- 
age, 6.  his  youth,  7.  failure  of  his 
health  and  spirits,  ib.  becomes  clerk 
or  shopman  to  a  Bristol  trader,  8. 
goes  to  France,  10.  his  "  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature,"  ib.  its  ill  suc- 
cess, 11.  his  essays,  12.  his  "Poli- 
tical Discourses,"  13.  French  trans- 
lation of,  ib.  his  circumstances,  14. 
his  engagement  as  companion  to 
Lord  Annandale,  15.  his  employ- 
ments under  General  Sinclair,  z7>.,  16. 
settles  in  Edinburgh,  ib.  appointed 
librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 

17.  his  cheerful  picture  of  his  way 
of  life  in  1753,  ib.  and  again  in  1769, 

18.  his  "  History  of  England,"  19. 
his  reply  to  Adam  Smith's  advice, 
20.     his  vexation  at  the  opposition 
to  his  first  volume  of  the  Stuarts,  ib. 
his  sense  of  weariness  in  composing 
the  history  of  the  earlier  period,  21. 
his  friends,  22.     his  memoir  of  him- 
self,   ib.      his    clerical    friends,    23. 
attacks  upon  him,  ib.     his  letter  to 
Blair,  24,  25.      his  sensitiveness  of 
neglect,  26.    jealousy  of  Robertson, 
27.       invited    to    accompany    Lord 
Hertford  to  Paris,  ib.       desires   to 
leave  Edinburgh,  28.     his  temporary 
residence  in  London,  ib.     acquaint- 
ance with  Burke,  29.     with  Percy, 
ib.     Johnson's  antipathy  to  him,  30. 
his  project  of  settling  in  France,  31. 
translations  of  his  history  into  French, 
32.     his  prejudice  against  the  Eng- 
lish, ib.     his  passion  for  literary  fame, 
ib.     his  impatience  of  criticism,  33. 
his  habit  of   complaining,  34.      his 
correspondence     with     Sir     Gilbert 
Elliot,  35,  36.     his  prejudices  against 
English  literature,  37.     and  English 
politics,  38.     his  prognostications  of 
ruin,  ib.     his  depreciation  of  Bacon 
and  Shakspeare,  39.     his  violent  ex- 
pressions against  Lord  Chatham,  ib. 
his   opposite    accounts    of   religious 
feeling  in  Great  Britain,  ib.    his  his- 
tory was  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  Tory  party,  40.     his  assertion  of 
neutrality,  41.     ofience  given  by  his 
irreligion,  42.      his  history  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Jacobites,  ib.     order, 
and  object  with  which  his  history  was 
composed,  43.     carries  his  party  feel- 
ing to  the  remotest  times,  44.     his 
alterations  in  successive  editions,  45. 
his  idea  of  a  Whig  conspiracy  against 
him,  46.     his  account  of  his  exami- 
nation of  James  II.'s  memoirs,  47. 
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his  discontinuance  of  authorship,  ib. 
goes   to   Paris   as   secretary  to    the 
embassy,  50.     homage  paid  to  him, 
ib.     laughable  description  of  him  in 
Parisian  society,  51.      his  letter  to 
Madame  de  Boufflers,  52.    his  deism, 
54.     his  want  of  foresight  concerning 
the  state  of  France,  55.     his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Americans,   ib.     his 
quarrel  with  Rousseau,  ib.    receives 
a  pension,  58.     his  Under-secretary- 
ship  of  State— duties  of  the  office,  59. 
returns  to  Edinburgh,  60.     Beattie's 
attack  on  his  metaphysical  principles, 
ib.     his  fame  as  a  writer  compared 
with  that  of  Johnson,  61.     Johnson's 
attacks  upon  him,  62.     his  letters, 
63.     his  extensive  reading,  64.     fea- 
tures of  his  scepticism,  65.     doubt- 
fulness of  his  real  opinions,  66.     his 
literary  criticisms,  67.     his  eagerness 
about  the  Douglas  case,  ib.     his  cor- 
respondence lowers  the  impression  of 
his    practical    philosophy,    68.      his 
advice   justifying   a    young  man  in 
taking  orders  hypocritically,  69.    his 
letter  to  his  publisher,  70.     want  of 
elevation  of  character,  ib.     his  ex- 
pectation of  posthumous  fame,  71. 

Hume  (David),  his  argument  drawn 
from  the  diflferent  views  of  Christians, 
Ixxxvi.  399,  note. 

his  Jacobite  tendencies,  xc.  257. 

which  arose  from  personal  prejudices, 
258.  his  views  acceptable  to  the 
court  of  George  III.,  259. 

his  erroneous  view  of  the  com 


position  of  the  English  language,  xcii. 
308. 

his  advice  to  a  young  clergy- 
man, xcviiii.  335,  note. 

on  the  character  of  Cromwell, 


ciii.  13. 

specimens  of  his  table-talk  pre- 
served in  Boswell's  Letters  to  Temple, 

cv.  478. 
his   philosophical  writings,  ex. 

288. 
Hume   (David,   Professor),   a   leading 

Tory  in  Edinburgh  (1793),  cv.  230, 

and  note,  240. 
Hume    (James    Deacon,    1774-1842), 

his  consolidation  of  the  customs  laws 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ixxxii.  204, 

205. 
the  framer  of  the  Customs  Act, 

Ixxxiv.  136. 
his  argument  against  protective 

duties,  Ixxxvi.  295. 
Hume  (Mr  Baron),  usefulness  of  his 


work  on  Scottish  criminal  law, 
Ixxxiii.  196.  defects  of  the  work, 
198.  contains  no  suggestions  for 
reforms,  199.  his  justification  of 
acknowledged  defects,  200.  his  as- 
sertion of  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  to  declare  new  crimes, 
210,  211.  justifies  the  principle, 
213,  214.  his  book  first  sets  forth 
this  principle  as  law,  217. 
Hume  (Joseph,  1777-1855),  his  letters 
recommendatory  of  Mr  Disraeli, 
xcvii.  429.  his  select  committee  on 
the  income  tax,  541.  his  draft  of  a 
report,  ib.,  567,  note. 

advocates  the  one  hour  rule  for 


Parliamentary  debates,  xcix.  265. 
Act  introduced  by  him  relating 


to  combinations  of  workmen,  ex.  559. 
Hummelauer  (M.),  Austrian  negotiator 

at  London  during  the  war  in  Italy  of 

1848,  xciii.  63,  64. 
Hungary  (47°  0'  N.,  20°  O'E.),  Gregory 

VII.'s    claim    to    the    property   of, 

Ixxxi.  289. 

relation    of    to    the    German 


empire,  Ixxxviii.  250.  population 
of,  554.  war  between  the  Magyars 
and  Sclavonians  (1848),  ib. 

war  in  (1848-9),  xc.  230.     the 


kingdom  distinct  from  the  Austrian 
empire,  231.  the  coronation  oath,  ib. 
designs  of  the  Austrian  ministers, 
232.  right  of  constitutional  inde- 
pendence, 233.  previous  insurrec- 
tions, ib.  attack  on  the  constitution 
on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  234.  pretexts  of  the 
Austrian  statesmen,  ib.,  235.  the 
transfer  of  the  crown  not  legal,  ib. 
the  concessions  of  1848  alleged  to 
have  been  extorted  by  the  Hunga- 
rians, ib.y  236.  compact  between 
Austria  and  Hungary  in  1790,  236. 
loyalty  of,  during  the  French  war, 
ib.  formation  of  the  Hungarian  party, 
237.  the  insurrection  of  1848  not  a 
war  of  races,  238.  races  of  the  popu- 
lation, 239.  proofs  of  the  duplicity 
of  the  Austrian  court,  241.  European 
sympathy  with,  242.  her  means  of 
resistance,  ib.  repulses  the  attack  of 
Prince  Windischgratz,  243.  defen- 
sive capabilities  of  the  country,  ib. 
qualities  of  the  various  races,  ib.  the 
Magyars,  244.  business  'habits  and 
public  works,  ib.  zeal  for  indepen- 
dence, 245.  ability  of  the  leaders, 
246.  prospects  of,  248. 
—  annexation  of,  to  Austria,  xci. 
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192.  political  condition  of,  498.  mis- 
fortunes of  the  country,  499.  free- 
men and  serfs,  501.  the  Hungarian 
Jews,  502.  interest  of  Hungarian 
history,  504. 
Hungary,  relations  of  with  Austria,  xciv. 

128.  poverty  of  indigenous  legends, 

129.  isolation    of  the   Hungarians, 

130.  pictures  of  Hungarian  man- 
ners.   See  Pulszky. 

. war  in,  of  1848-1849 —auto- 
biographies of  the  leaders,  xcvii.  119. 
history  of,  120.  character  of  the 
people,  ib.  nationality  of  the  Mag- 
yars, 121.  the  Hungarians  compared 
with  the  Sclaves,  122.  Hungary  a 
constitutional  kingdom,  125.  resists 
the  centralising  policy  of  Austria,  ib. 
power  of  the  nobility,  and  deputies 
of  the  commons,  126.  the  bulln  aurea, 
ib.  powers  of  the  Diet,  ib.  policy 
of  the  Emperor  Francis,  127.  assem- 
bly of  the  Diet  in  1825,  ib.  series  of 
Keforming  Parliaments,  ib.  obstruc- 
tions of  the  Austrian   government, 

128.  excitement  on  the  news  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1848,  ib.  re- 
forms assented  to  by  the  Emperor, 

129.  the  peasantry  made  free  pro- 
prietors, 130.  enthusiastic  rejoicings, 
ib.  imprudent  measures  of  the  newly 
established  government,  ib.  vacilla- 
tion of  the  ministers,  131.  the  other 
Austrian  states  excited  by  the  go- 
vernment against  Hungary,  134. 
combination  of  Croats,  Servians,  and 
Wallachians,  ib.  the  nation  arms, 
135.  the  presidency  of  Kossuth,  136. 
Gorgey  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  137.  want  of  unity  of  military 
policy,  138.  invasion  of  the  kingdom 
by  Austria,  139.  weakness  of  the 
means  of  resistance,  ib.  measures 
proposed  by  Gorgey,  140-  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  Kossuth,  ib. 
retreat  of  the  government  behind  the 
Theiss,  141.  the  army  becomes  in- 
dependent of  the  government,  ib. 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  ib. 
overweening  confidence  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  142.  the  Hungarian  Diet  un- 
equal to  the  occasion,  143.  victories 
of  Gorgey,  144.  proclamation  of  the 
independence  of  Hungary,  ib.  the 
justice  of  the  step,  145.  abrogation 
of  the  Hungarian  constitution  pro- 
claimed by  Austria,  ib.  impolicy  of 
the  declaration,  146.  the  enmity  of 
Russia  incurred,  ib.  tendency  to 
divisions  in  the  army,  ib,     the  cause 


of  Hungary  declines,  147.  the  Hun- 
garian army  threatens  Vienna,  ib. 
the  opportunity  lost,  ih.  time  lost 
in  the  siege  of  Buda,  ib.  the  nation 
loses  faith  in  its  cause,  148.  separa- 
tion of  Kossuth  and  Gorgey,  149. 
errors  of  the  patriots,  150.  defeat 
of  the  Hungarians,  ib. 

Hungary,  Maria  Theresa's  policy  to- 
wards, xcviii.  20,  21.  insurrection  in 
(1784),  29,  30.  relations  of,  with 
Turkey,  404. 

reiijrious  denominations  of  the 


population,  ciii.  485,  note,    probable 
effect  of  the  concordat,  497. 

Huns,  the,  their  invasion  of  the  Crimea, 
cii.  104. 

in  Italy,  cvii.  63. 

Hunt  (Leigh,  1784-1859),  his  convic- 
tion for  libel  against  the  Prince 
Regent,  cii.  477. 

trial   of,   before   Lord    Ellen- 


borough,  cvi.  455. 

Hunt  (Mr),  his  definition  of  Commun- 
ism, xciii.  15. 

Hunt  (F.  K.),  his  comparison  of  jour- 
nalism in  1688  and  1788,  cii.  473. 

Hunt  (Mr),  his  account  of  Borneo,  and 
of  the  means  of  extirpating  piracy, 
Ixxxiv.  163,  164. 

Hunter  (William,  1718-1783),  his  ac- 
count of  the  incredulity  with  which 
his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  received,  Ixxxvii.  128, 
note. 

Hunter — his  "  Illustrations  of  the  Life, 
Studies,  and  Writings  of  Shakspeare," 
Ixxxi.  353. 

Hunter  (Dr),  his  colle€tion  of  coins, 
civ.  185,  187. 

Huntingdon  (Robert),  his  expedition 
to  the  Natron  Valley  in  search  of 
Syriac  manuscripts,  cv.  439. 

Huntingdon  (52°  22'  N.,  0°  12'  W.), 
conduct  of  the  farmers  to  the  la- 
bourers in,  xcvi.  160,  note. 

Huskisson  (William,  1770-1830),  sim- 
plification of  mercantile  laws  under 
his  direction,  Ixxxii.  205. 

his  association  with  Mr  Canning 


in  1827,  Ixxxix.  271.  refuses  to 
accept  office  except  in  combination 
with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Lansdown, 
272.     his  death,  278. 

his  free-trade  measures  in  silk, 


xc.  149. 

his  free-trade  policy,  xcv.  114. 

his  financial  reforms,  xcv.  532. 

his  reform  of    the   commercial 


code,  cvii.  293. 
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Huskisson  (William),  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain representatives  for  Birmingham, 
cix.  270. 

Colonial   Secretary  under  Mr 

Canning,  ex.  78.  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  tendering  his 
resignation,  81.    his  death,  95. 

Huss  (John,  1376-1415),  his  principle 
of  reformation,  cvii.  84. 

Husson  (M.  Armand),  on  the  relations 
between  population  and  the  supply 
of  food  in  France,  cv.  347.  on  the 
decreased  fecundity  of  marriages  in 
Paris,  350. 

Hutchinson  (Anne,  d.  1643),  her  death, 
cii.  550. 

Hutt  (Mr),  his  report  on  the  slave 
trade,  xcii.  252.  his  tables  of  mor- 
tality of  slaves  not  trustworthy,  ib. 

Hutton  (James,  1726-1797),  his  ser- 
vices to  geological  science,  Ixxxii. 
28,  35. 


Huxley  (Mr),  his  definition  of  a  vege- 
table, cix.  237. 

Huyghens   (Christian,  1629-1695),  his 
treatise  on  Probability,  xcii.  9. 

his  investigations  into  the  theory 


of  light,  civ.  318,  319. 
Hybrids,  sterility  of,  l^xxviii.  460. 
Hyderabad  (25°  22'  N.,  58°  41'  E.), 

state  of  the  Nizam's  court  at,  during 

Metcalfe's      Residentship,    cii.    157. 

misconduct    of    British    merchants, 

158. 
Hydra  (37°  20'  N.,  23°  28'  E.),  local 

independence  of,  under  Turkish  do- 
minion, ciii.  403. 
Hymns,    history    of,    xcv.    128.     See 

Church  Music. 
Hyperides     (about     b.  c.    396-322)  — 

recovery   of    lost    orations   of,    cvii. 

464. 
Hypozoic  system.     See  Geology. 


Ibrahim  (Pasha,  1789-1848),  his  con- 
quests in  Greece,  ciii.  413. 

Iceland  (65°  0'  NT.,  20°  0'  W.),  literature 
of,  the  Heimskringla,  Ixxxii.  268. 
the  prose  Edda,  270.  preservation 
of  Scandinavian  literature  in,  279. 
peculiar  circumstances  of  its  coloni- 
sation, 280.  the  Irish  or  Hebridean 
Christians  expelled,  281.  high  rank 
of  the  colonists,  ib.  general  peace- 
fulness  of  the  island,  282.  national 
poetry,  ib.  conversion  to  Christianity, 
283.  large  admixture  of  Pagan  feel- 
ings and  practices,  ib.  the  Pagan 
records  preserved,  285.  the  language 
unaltered,  286.  literature  of,  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  ib. 
speedy  deterioration  of  literature,  288. 
its  literature  compared  with  that  of 
the  same  age  in  Germany,  292.  in 
the  Netherlands,  294.  its  literature 
not  poetical,  295,  296.  the  language 
comparatively  unchanged,  308.  speci- 
men of  Icelandic  poetry  translated, 
317. 

preservation  of   Scandinavian 

legends  in,  Ixxxviii.  18. 
map  of,  xcv.  210. 


Ichnology — discovery  of  fossil  footprints 
in  Dumfriesshire,  ex.  109.    geology 


of  the  situation  where  they  were 
found,  110.  direction  of  the  tracks, 
111.  magnitude  of  the  animals,  113. 
varieties  of  the  prints,  tZ>.,  114.  the 
prints  of  the  hind  feet  most  per- 
fect, 115.  the  animals  known  by 
their  footprints  only,  116,  117.  ich- 
nolites  in  other  localities,  117.  fossil 
footprints  found  in  America,  118- 
120.  in  various  parts  of  England, 
120.  natural  casts  of  the  prints,  121. 
the  Labyrinthodon,  122.  the  Rhyn- 
cosaurus,  123.  animals  inhabiting 
the  Triassic  seas,  124.  ichnolites  in 
Connecticut,  ib.,  125.  ornithichnites, 
125, 126.  footprints  of  the  Iguanodon, 
128..  means  by  which  ichnolites  have 
been  preserved,  129,  130.  question 
of  the  antiquity  of  fossil  footprints, 
130,  131. 

Ideas — Locke's  definition  of  the  word, 
xcix.  433. 

"  Ideologists,"  Napoleon's  aversion  for, 
Ixxxi.  405. 

Ignatius  (Saint,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  first 
century),  disputed  epistles  of,  xc. 
159.  exaltation  of  the  episcopal 
office  therein,  160.  controversy  re- 
specting, ib.,  161.  discovery  of  Syriac 
MSS.  by  Mr  Cureton,  162,  163.  evi- 
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dencein  favour  of  three  epistles,  164- 
167.  value  of  the  genuine  epistles, 
169. 

Ignatius  (Saint),  question  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  Epistles,  xcvii.  6-10. 
his  *' Apostolic  Constitutions,"  11. 

discovery  of  the  Syriac  version 

of  his  Epistles,  cv.  439,  440,  448. 

Immaculate  Conception,  doctrine  of, 
authoritatively  pronounced  by  Pius 
IX.,  ciii.  456. 

Immermann  (Karl),  on  German  litera- 
ture, Ixxxvi.  .'J46.  his  account  of 
afiairs  at  Magdeburg  after  the  battle 
of  Jena,  360. 

Impeachment  of  Commoners  before  the 
House  of  Lords— question  of  its 
legality,  Ixxxiii.  327-329.  the  practice 
of  impeachments  obsolete,  333. 

Imperator — meaning  and  origin  of  the 
title,  cvi.  175. 

Impressment — its  mischievous  conse- 
quences, Ixxxvi.  277. 

Imprisonment  (solitary),  Ixxxvi.  259, 
and  mte,  260. 

Imseng  (Herr,  Cure  of  Saas),  a  celebra- 
ted Alpine  mountaineer,  civ.  447-449. 

Income  tax — fallacy  of  the  popular 
arguments  in  favour  of,  Ixxxii.  374. 
good  theoretically,  but  practically 
unfair,  376.  impossibility  of  a  fair 
assessment,  377.  an  approximation 
to  equality  practicable,  378.  hard- 
ships on  the  professional  class,  379. 
difficulties  may  be  got  over,  380. 

intricacy  of  the  Income  Tax 

Act,  Ivxxxiv.  131. 

inequalities   of,   Ixxxviii.  386. 

suggestions  for  its  equalisation,  387- 
389. 

doubtful  policy  and  justice  of 

the  exemption  of  incomes  below  150Z., 
Ixxxix.  534. 

'— Mr  Disraeli's  project  for   the 

limitation  of  to  a  single  year,  xcvi. 
6b^.  state  of  the  question  in  October, 
1852,  556. 

alterations  in,  proposed  by  Mr 


Disraeli,  xcvii.  256.  the  principle  of 
graduation,  257.  inherent  unpopular- 
ity of,  531.  agitation  against,  z7>.  the 
defenders  of  the  tax,  532.  its  import- 
ance, ih.  oppressive  taxes  repealed 
by  means  of  it,  533.  consequences 
of  repealing  it  a  return  to  objec- 
tionable taxation,  ib.  objections  to 
Schedule  D.,  ib.,  534.  grounds  of 
the  opposition,  535.  the  distinction 
between  permanent  and  precarious 
incomes,  ih.    between  property  and 


income,  ih.  the  tax  imposed  in 
1842,  ib.  the  objects  obtained,  536. 
previous  trials  of  an  income  tax,  ih. 
the  measure  of  1842  passed  on  former 
experience,  ib.  a  tax  on  income,  not 
property,  537.  number  of  contri- 
butors, ih.  the  provisions  of  Sche- 
dules A.  and  B.,  ih.  of  Schedules 
C,  D.,  and  E.,  538.  amount  levied 
under  Schedule  A.,  539.  absence  of 
complaints,  ih.  Schedule  B,  liable 
to  the  objections  raised  against  Sche- 
dule D.,  ib.  absence  of  complaint, 
540.  Schedule  C,  ih.  terminable 
annuities,  ib.  Schedule  D.,  active 
opposition,  ih.  silence  on  the  subject 
of  Schedule  E.,  541.  select  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  ib.  various  drafts 
of  reports,  ib.  the  question  raised 
deferred,  542.  complete  character 
of  the  evidence,  543.  questions  at 
issue,  544.  liability  of  all  classes  to 
contribute  to  Government,  545.  pro- 
tection required  by  the  poor  in  greater 
proportion  than  by  the  rich,  546. 
Government  expenses  not  propor- 
tioned to  property,  ib.  the  expense 
of  maintaining  property  incurred 
long  ago,  547.  taxes  formerly  paid 
in  personal  service,  548.  substitution 
of  money  taxes,  549.  the  poor  the 
greatest  gainers  thereby,  ih.  the 
principle  of  taxation  according  to 
ability,  550.  difficulty  of  definition, 
551.  the.  extreme  views  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  an  income  tax  and  a  pro- 
perty tax  respectively,  ib,  claim 
derived  from  the  aid  given  by  the 
law  to  productive  labour,  552,  553. 
no  exemptions  to  this  principle,  554. 
obligations  incurred  by  marrying, 
SSa^.  income  especially  the  just  ob- 
ject of  taxation,  556.  taxation  of 
unproductive  property,  557.  is  equi- 
valent to  double  taxation,  ih .,  558. 
a  confiscatory  measure,  ib.  to  tax 
unproductive  property  at  the  first 
institution  of  an  income  tax  would  be 
retrospective  income  taxation,  559. 
proposed  plan  of  the  actuaries,  ih. 
taxation  of  incomes  in  expectancy, 
ih.  alleged  injustice  of  taxing  pre- 
carious income,  560.  startling  result 
of  the  doctrine  when  consistently 
carried  out,  561,  562.  the  proposal 
of  greatly  reducing  the  per-centage 
on  uncertain  incomes,  563.  differ- 
ential taxation  of  the  different  sche- 
dules, 564.  ease  and  certainty  of 
collection  under   Schedules  A.,  C, 
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and  E.,  565.  impracticability  of  col- 
lecting the  tax  proposed  for  Schedule 
D.,  ib..,  566.  injustice  and  impracti- 
cability of  the  proposed  "  property 
tax,"  566.  principles  on  which  the 
proposal  is  based,  567-569.  irrele- 
vancy of  the  consideration  of  the 
saleable  value  of  income,  570.  ana- 
logy between  public  and  private 
economy,  571,  572.  proportionate 
taxation,  573.  payment  for  govern- 
ment protection  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  time  for  which  it  is  required, 

574.  continuance    of   government, 

575.  the  value  of  the  expectancy  of 
property  corresponds  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  government  permanency, 

576.  principle  of  government  loans, 
ib.  the  principle  of  a  property  tax 
unsound,  577.  minor  considerations, 
ib.,  578.  Mr  Disraeli's  plan,  578. 
the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  under 
Schedule  D.,  579.  wealthy  compa- 
nies taxed  under  Schedule  D.,  ib., 
580.  the  precariousness  of  the  in- 
come under  Schedule  D.. denied,  581. 
self-assessment  in  Schedule  D.,  ib. 
supposed  assessment  of  other  taxes 
on  the  principles  advocated  for  a 
property  tax,  582,  583.  all  taxation 
liable  to  the  objections  made  against 
the  income  tax,  583. 

Income  tax,  the,  repeal  of,  in  1816,  cix. 

184. 
Incumbered  Estates  Act.     See  Ireland. 
Indemnities,  system  of,  Ixxxiii.  154. 
Independents,   the — representation   of 

by  Dryden,  cii.  29. 
India,  local   administration   in,    Ixxxi. 

15.  excessive  division  of  property,  16. 
powers  of  the  governor-general 

in   council,  Ixxxiii.  522.     power   of 

making  war,  525.     supreme   courts 

of,  536. 
shortcominsrs    in    the    British 


government  of,  Ixxxiv.  456.  un- 
founded charges  against  the  govern- 
ment, 458.  famines,  ib.  security  of, 
under  British  rule,  460.  commercial 
regulations,  461.  former  duties  on 
cotton  manufactures,  462.  former 
inequality  of  duty  on  silk  manu- 
factures, ib.  discriminating  sugar 
duties,  464.  duty  on  corn,  465. 
other  exports,  ib.  increase  in  the 
exports,  466,  467.  the  opium  trade, 
467.  steady  increase  of  imports,  468, 
469.  her  absorption  of  the  precious 
metals,  472.  the  system  of  supporting 
corrupt    native    governments,    475. 


the  land  revenue,  476.  condition  of 
the  zemindars  and  ryots,  477.  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  regard  to 
religion,  ib.  true  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment, 478. 
India,  trade  with,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, Ixxxv,  448. 

British    successes    in    (1799), 


Ixxxvi.  81. 
important  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys in,  Ixxxvii.  392,  393.  (See  Eve- 
rest.) leading  features  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, 366.  improvement  of  the 
country  under  British  rule,  416. 

physical  features  of  the  abori- 


ginal tribes,  Ixxxviii.  453. 

recent   origin    of    the    powers 

subdued  by  the  British,  Ixxxix.  185. 
our  relations  with  the  protected 
States,  213,  and  note. 

toleration  of  heathenism  in,  xci. 


113,  note. 

communication  with,  xcii.  436. 


the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  437.  (See 
Chesney.,  Colonel.)  ancient  commer- 
cial routes  to,  455.  modern  routes, 
456. 

approximation  of  the  frontier  of, 


to  that  of  China,  xciii.  427. 

the  cave  temples  of,  xci  v.  372, 


373. 

criminal  law  in,  xcvi.  33.  in- 
efficiency of  the  l5cal  police,  ib. 
the  Thugs  and  Dacoits,  34.  special 
police  established  for  their  suppres- 
sion, e7>.   success  of  the  system,  35. 

precarious  footing  of  the  British 


power,  xcvii.  183.  imminent  dangers 
during  the  Sikh  war,  184.  back- 
wardness of  the  sepoys,  ib.,  185.  the 
discipline  of  the  native  army,  ib. 
indifference  of  the  ryots,  ib.  the 
British  detested  by  the  higher  classes, 
ib.,  186.  religious  antipathies,  186. 
unanimous  testimony  of  English 
writers,  187.  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  the  natives,  ib.,  188.  the 
best  appointments  monopolised  by 
Europeans,  189.  which  is  contrary 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  company's 
charter,  ib.,  190.  evils  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  patronage,  190.  conse- 
quent injury  to  the  native  character, 
191.  and  alienation  of  the  people 
from  the  British  government,  192. 
appropriation  of  territories,  193.  im- 
policy of  such  measures,  194.  classes 
thrown  out  of  employment,  195. 
taxation  for  British  objects,  196. 
growth  of  the  empire,  1*97.    unac- 
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companied  with  fyrowtb  of  power,  198. 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  ih.     alarm 
at  Russian  progress,  201 .    demeanour 
of  the   people    in    the    prospect   of 
change,  ib.     the  British  rule  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  202.     the  army,  Eu- 
ropean and  native,  ih.     its  proportion 
to  the  population,  ih.      composition 
of  the  army,  ih.     danger  of  the  large 
native  force,  203.  its  doubtful  loyalty, 
ih.    origin  of  the  native  army,  204. 
high  character  established  by  them, 
ih.     originally  officered   by  natives, 
ib.     change  in  their  organisation,  ib. 
British   officers    attached   to   native 
battalions,  205.     a  corps  of  native 
cavalry  raised,  ib.     the  troops  com- 
posed of  men  of  different  castes,  206. 
British   officers    attached   to   native 
corps  by  selection,  ib.     changes  in 
the  system  of  promotion,  206.     ap- 
pointment of  young  British  officers 
to  sepoy  regiments,  207.      exclusion 
of  the  native  gentry,  208.     education 
in  the  sepoy  army,  ih.     low  class  of 
native  officers,  e6.,  209.     low  propor- 
tion of  officers  to  troops,  212.     inju- 
dicious  preference   shown   for   high 
caste  sepoys,  213.     the  families  of  the 
sepoys,  214.      discharge  of  soldiers 
without  pensions,  ih.     defects  in  the 
clothing  and  commissariat  system,  ib. 
summary  of  charges  against  the  mili- 
tary administration  of  British  India, 
215.     modes   by   which   the   system 
may  be   reformed,  ib.     a  return  to 
the  old  system,  216.     encouragement 
of  native  officers,  ib..,  218.     increase 
of  European  officers,  218.     objection 
on   the   score   of  expense,   ib.     the 
present  class  of  native  officers  may  be 
safely  reduced,  219.     officers  to  be 
permanently  attached  to  their  corps 
ih.     provision  to  be  made  for  super- 
annuation, 220.     necessity  of  a  re- 
form, ih. 
India,  extent  and  physical  characteris- 
tics of,  xcviii.  34.     its  population,  ih. 
various  nations  and   languages,  35. 
North   and    South    India,   ib.     the 
Sanskrit,  ib.     the  Persian  language 
introduced     by     the      Mahomedan 
conquerors,  36.     the  Hindi,  ih.    dia- 
lects  of,  ib.     the   Bengali,   37.     the 
Mahrattas,  ib.     the  Orissa  language, 
38.     the    language   of   Guzerat,  ib. 
the  Konkani,  ib.     the  southern  lan- 
guages ;  the  Telugu,  ib.     the  Tamil 
language,  39.  the  Malayalam,  ib.   the 
Kanara,  ib.    languages  of  Pegu  and 


Ceylon,  40.  Chinese  and  Malay  sub- 
jects, ih.  local  languages,  ib.  great 
diversity  of  religions,  41.  the  Brah- 
mins, ib.  caste,  ib.  other  religions 
"Hinduised,"  ih.  Mahomedans,  ih. 
other  religions,  ib.  various  languages 
recommended  for  general  use,  42-46. 
insight  into  Indian  life  obtained  in 
the  courts  of  law,  47.  (See  Perry.,  Sir 
Erskine.)  the  opium  trade,  52.  diffi- 
culty of  making  conversions,  59. 
former  persecution  of  missionaries 
by  the  government,  60.  good  points 
in  the  Indian  character,  ih.  liberality 
of  the  great  merchants,  ib.^  61. 
India,  prospects  of  Russian  invasion  of, 
c.  298.  the  British  dominion  in,  ih. 
importation  of  fibrous  materials 


from,  cii.  41 .  capability  of  thecountry 
for  the  growth  of  hemp,  42.  culti- 
vation of  flax  in,  44.  other  fibrous 
productions,  45-55.  plants  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  56. 
importance  of  facilitating  the  means 
of  transport,  57.  prospects  of  the 
development  of  fibrous  productions 
in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
59.  laws  relating  to  the  press  in,  161. 
difficulty  in  regard  to  keeping  fiaith 
with  native  princes,  404. 

evils   of   the    land   system   in 

British  India,  ciii.  153.     statements 
in   the   House  of  Commons  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  use  of  torture  in 
the  presidency  of  Madras,  154.     the 
allegations   met   with    ridicule    and 
incredulity,  ih.,  155.     inquiry  insti- 
tuted,  155.     and   carried  out  ener- 
getically, ih.  the  statements  confirmed 
by  the  report  of  the  commission,  156. 
outline  of  the  ryotwarry   system  in 
Madras,    ih.     the    government    the 
direct  landlord,  157.     system  in  part 
of  the  Bombay  presidency,  ih.     irre- 
gular settlement  and  assessment  in 
Madras,  ih.     the  inquiry  confined  to 
recent  cases,  158.   revenue  and  police 
cases,  ib.     definition    of    "torture," 
ib.     nature    of   the    evidence,    159. 
its  concurrence,  ib.     impossibility  of 
fraudulent   concert,  ih.     analysis  of 
complaints,  ib.     kinds  and  degrees  of 
torture,  160.    ih^Kittee  SinAAnundaly 
ib.     flogging,  161.      other  species  of 
violence,  ih.     ingenuity  of  the  tor- 
mentors, 162.     caution  necessary  in 
receiving  native  testimony,  ib..,  163. 
careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
published  by  the  commissioners,  163. 
cases   detailed,   ib.-l67.    torture    of 
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women,  166.  ignorance  of  the  system 
on  the  part  of  the  British  officers, 

168.  inflictions  by  native  officials 
for   private   quarrels   and  interests, 

169.  the  commissioners  acquit  the 
European  officers  of  complicity  in 
the  cruelty,  170.  complaints  treated 
with  indifference,  171.  responsibility 
of  the  government  for  the  acts  of  its 
servants,  ib.  instances  of  refusal  of 
English  collectors  to  give  redress, 
172,  173.  smallness  of  the  sums  for 
the  exaction  of  which  torture  was 
applied,  173.  light  punishments 
awarded  on  conviction  of  violence, 
174.  exceptional  cases  in  which  the 
native  officials  have  been  severely 
punished,  fZ>.,  175.  unwillingness  of 
the  natives  to  complain,  176.  anti- 
quity of  the  abuses  in  question,  ib. 
small  number  of  European  officers  in 
proportion  to  population  and  area, 
177.  a  chief  of  police  the  head  of  a 
gang  of  Thugs,  ib.  revenue  system 
in  other  presidencies,  178.  tortures 
inflicted  by  native  princes,  ib.  tor- 
ture looked  upon  as  customary,  179. 
general  use  of  corporal  punishment, 
ib,  dramatic  representations  of  the 
extraction  of  revenue  by  torture,  ib. 
torture  expected  by  the  ryots,  ib. 
illegality  of  torture  under  the  British 
rule,  180. 

India,  imitations  of  Greek  coins  dis- 
covered in,  civ.  165. 

ancient  architecture  of,  cv.  117. 

the  topes  and  thaityas^  118.  viharas, 
ib.  the  Mahometan  architecture,  121. 
destruction  of  Indian  art  under  Bri- 
tish supremacy,  122.  British  pos- 
sessions in,  at  the  commencement 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  government, 
401.  subjection  of,  by  the  British, 
403. 

growth  of  the  British  power  in, 

cvii.  1.  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of,  2.  sense  of  the  insecurity 
of  the  empire  on  the  part  of  states- 
men, 3, 4.  the  Mahomedan  conquest, 
5.  the  Hindoos,  ib.  population  and 
power  of  the  British  empire,  6.  tena- 
city of  Hindooism,  7.  downfall  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  8.  independent  chiefs, 
9.  complicated  system  of  government 
under  British  rule,  ib.-ll.  the 
revenue  system,  11  and  note^  12. 
expectation  of  wealth  to  be  derived 
from  India,  13.  accumulation  of  debt, 
14.  financial  position  of  the  govern- 
ment, ib.,  15.  annexation  of  territories 


in  the  financial  point  of  view,  15,  16. 
the  "resumption"  system,  16.  pro- 
gressive deficiency,  17-19.  loss  of 
revenue  owing  to  the  mutiny,  20. 
future  resources  of  the  government, 
ib.  total  income  for  the  year  ending 
April  1857,  ib.  the  opium  trade,  21. 
the  tax  on  salt,  ib.  and  note,  the  land 
revenue,  22.  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  raise  other  taxes,  23.  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
24.  large  amount  of  capital  in  the 
country,  25.  untaxed  wealth  of  na- 
tive merchants,  ib.  expenses  of  the 
Indian  government,  26.  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income,  27.  ex- 
penses of  the  suppression  of  the 
mutiny,  ib.  the  military  and  naval 
services,  28.  necessity  of  increased 
European  establishments,  29.  total 
military  force  in  India,  30.  contin- 
gency of  foreign  wars,  31.  the 
independent  native  states,  ib.  their 
power  and  attitude,  32.  fidelity  of 
the  native  princes  to  the  British,  33. 
necessary  reform  of  the  army,  ib.  the 
power  of  the  Brahmins  and  Maho- 
medans  must  be  reduced,  35.  fidelity 
of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  army,  36. 
increase  of  European  troops,  37. 
account  of  the  cause  of  the  mutiny 
by  a  Hindoo  gentleman,  38.  mea- 
sures for  the  development  of  Indian 
resources,  39.  danger  of  educating 
the  natives,  40.  the  rule  preventing 
Europeans  holding  land  in  India,  41. 
its  abolition,  ib.  difficulty  of  inducing 
Europeans  to  settle  in  the  country, 
42.  number  and  position  of  inde- 
pendent European  residents,  ih.  the 
police  establishments,  43.  public 
works,  ib.  the  Ganges  canal,  44.  the 
Great  Trunk  road,  ib.  railways,  ib. 
necessity  of  fortifications  to  protect 
the  arsenals,  45.  probable  measures 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Indian 
affairs,  ib.  question  of  the  abolition 
of  the  East  India  Company,  46. 
general  policy  of  the  company,  ib. 
its  mercantile  character,  47.  probable 
results  of  the  transference  of  the 
government  to  the  crown,  48.  evil 
of  direct  dependence  on  parliament, 
49.  improved  government  likely  to 
be  established,  ib.,  50.  development 
of  civilisation  in,  492. 
India,  dramatic  poetry  of,  cviii.  254. 
antiquity  of  its  literature,  ib.  devoid 
of  a  history,  255.  unreality  of  the 
dramatic    poems,    256.      dialect  in 
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which  they  are  written,  ib.  the 
writinors  of  Kalid^sa,  257,  258.  the 
"Toy  Cart"  of  King  Sadraka,  259, 
character  of  the  Hindoo  drama,  ib. 
the  buffoon,  ib.  the  drama  of  Sa- 
kbontal^.  (See  Sakoontald.)  igno- 
rance of  thi'ir  ovvji  true  history  on 
the  part  of  the  Hindoos,  270. 

India,  the  mutiny  put  down  in  great 
measure  by  means  of  the  improved 
firearms  of  the  British,  cix.  522. 

India  Bill,  the,  of  Mr  Fox,  xcix,  52, 55 ; 
cvii.  552-555. 

India  Bill,  the  new,  cvii.  552.  consti- 
tution of  the  council,  574,  575.  the 
bill  of  Lord  Derby's  government,  ib.- 
577.  new  principle  of  representation 
introduced,  578-580. 

Indian  Archipelago,  ignorance  in  regard 
to,  Ixxxviii.  63.  its  extent,  64. 
physical  advantages,  ib.  population 
and  commerce,  Q5.  rise  and  spread 
of  Mahomedanism,  QQ.  European 
settlements,  67.  piracy,  68.  its 
extent  and  peculiar  character,  69. 
numbers  and  power  of  the  pirates,  71. 
their  heroism,  72,  73.  the  Maho- 
medan  sheriffs,  76.  their  influence 
and  encouragement  of  piracy,  77. 
piratical  haunts,  79,  82,  83.  the  war 
prahus,  84.  attack  on  a  British  man- 
of-war,  85.  atrocities  committed  by 
the  pirates,  86,  87.  mode  by  which 
piracy  must  be  extirpated,  88,  90. 
capabilities  of  the  islands,  92.  pirates 
must  be  attacked  in  their  retreats,  ib. 
importance  of  the  islands  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  93.  probable 
future  of  the  islanders,  94. 

Indian  corn,  importation  of,  into  Ire- 
land during  the  potato  disease,  Ixxxvii. 
249.  popular  prejudice  against  its 
use,  ib..,  note. 

Indian  Islands,  beauty  of,  xcv.  55.  mis- 
government  of,  ib.  Dutch  diplomacy 
and  native  piracy  in,  ib.  See 
Butch. 

supremacy  of  the  Malays,  xcvi. 

74,  75.  piracy  in,  76,  77.  attack  on 
the  Seaflower,  78.  destruction  of  civi- 
lisation, 79.  instances  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  pirates,  ib.  testimony  of  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  and  Mr  Crawford, 
80.  attacks  on  Chinese  junks,  ib. 
attacks  on  British  ships,  81.  duty  of 
the  British  government  to  suppress 
piracy,  82.  extent  of  the  system,  83. 
pirates  on  the  shores  of  China,  ib. 
schemes  for  its  extirpation,  84.  the 
Dyaks  of  the  rivers   Sarebas    and 


Sakarran,  90.  the  necessity  of  en- 
couraging commerce,  91. 
Indian  mutiny,  publications  concerning, 
cvi.  544.  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, 545.  importance  of  the  rebellion, 
546.  the  mutiny  not  a  popular 
movement,  z&.,  547.  apparently  quiet 
state  of  India  at  the  commencement 
of  Lord  Canning's  government,  548, 
549.  unexpected  nature  of  the  out- 
break, 550.  strength  of  the  regular 
native  army  of  Bengal,  551.  well- 
being  of  the  sepoys,  552.  their 
discipline  superficial,  553,  554.  sepa- 
ration of  the  European  officers  from 
their  troops,  554.  the  native  officers, 
555.  warnings  of  the  mutiny,  556. 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  anticipations  of 
danger,  ib.^  557.  the  system  of  pro- 
motion by  seniority,  558,  559.  con- 
flicting opinions  on  the  merits  of  the 
system,  560.  common  belief  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  sepoys,  561.  their 
interest  in  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment, 562.  disaffection  excited  by 
secret  societies,  563.  circulation  of 
prophecies,  ib..,  564.  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Plassy,  564. 
violence  of  the  native  press,  565.  the 
annexation  of  Oude,  566.  Mahome- 
dan  origin  of  the  movement,  567. 
the  affair  of  the  greased  cartridges, 
568,  569,  and  note,  combination  of 
Mahomedans  and  Hindoos,  571.  par- 
tial mutinies  in  the  lower  provinces, 
ib.  the  mutiny  at  Meerut,  572. 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  women  and 
children,  ib."574.  previous  character 
of  the  sepoys  and  native  servants, 
573,  574.  spread  of  the  mutiny,  575. 
the  rebels  march  to  Delhi,  ib.  defec- 
tion of  the  troops  marched  out  to 
resist  th-em,  577.  the  mutineers 
establish  themselves  at  Delhi,  580. 
general  defection  of  the  native  army, 
581.  absence  of  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection, ib.  the  revolt  confined 
to  the  army,  582.  fidelity  of  the 
native  princes,  ib.  crimes  of  the 
"  budmashes,"  583.  fugitives  pro- 
tected in  the  villages,  ib.,  584.  Lord 
Canning's  measures  of  resistance,  586, 

587.  restrictions  placed  on  the  press, 

588.  character  of  the  Indian  press, 
ib.,  589.  sufferings  of  the  British 
troops  during  the  hot  weather,  591. 
obscurity  of  the  real  causes  of  the 
mutiny,  ib.,  592.  alarm  at  the  spread 
of  Christianity  and  civilisation,  592. 
prospects  of  the  contest,  593. 
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Indian  mutiny,  its  exclusively  military 
character,  cvii.  547.  its  suppression, 
549.  character  of  the  contest,  550. 
general  goodwill  of  the  population, 
551. 

•  admirable    qualities    displayed 

by  the  English  during,  cix.  546. 

Indians,  East,  their  capabilities  as  colo- 
nists, Ixxxiv.  171. 

North  American,  their  inter- 
course with  European  traders,  Ixxxii. 
240,  243.  tendency  to  their  extir- 
mination,  ib.^  247. 

their    probable  speedy  extinc- 


tion, Ixxxvi.  394. 

signs  in    use    among,  cii.  131, 


132,  note. 

Indo-Germanic  languages.    See  Avian. 

Indret,  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steam  machinery  at,  xcviii. 
250. 

Induction  and  deduction,  xcv.  46,  47. 

Inductive  science,  Ixxxii.  6.  the  true 
method  of  research,  85. 

foundation  of,  xcii.  2. 

Indulgences,  question  of,  was  a  natural 
commencement  of  the  contest  of  the 
Reformation,  Ixxxii.  124.  grossness 
of  the  system,  125,  126. 

Indus  (24°  0'  N.,  67°  40'  E.),  naviga- 
tion of  the,  xcvii.  198. 

• upper  valley  of  the,  ciii.  80. 

Infallibility,  purposely  denied  to  man, 
xc.  307. 

various  theories  of,  xciii.  540, 

541.  the  theory  of  the  Universal 
Church  unintelligible,  542.  asser- 
tion that  the  Pope  is  infallible  when 
speaking  defide  and  ex-cathedra^  543. 
of   the  Church  the  real  issue 


between  Catholicism  and  Protestan- 
tism, xciv.  539. 

Inference,  opposed  to  perception,  xci. 
511. 

Infidelity,  encouragement  of,  by  the 
Tractarian  teaching,  xc.  305,  incon- 
sistency of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of,  xc.  318.  paradoxes  involved 
therein,  319-321.  modern  develop- 
ment of,  325.  affectation  of,  among 
young  men,  337,  338,  and  note. 

• laws  against,  xci.  525.     strong 

repression  of,  by  public  opinion,  526. 
527. 

Infinity,  idea  of,  xcix.  431. 

Infusoria,  their  multitude  and  import- 
ance in  the  formation  of  soils,  Ixxxvi. 
424. 

Inghour,  the,  passage  of,  by  Omar 
Pasha,  ciii.  300,  301. 


Inglefield  (Commander),  his  expedi- 
tion up  Smith's  Sound,  xcviii.  351, 
352,  374. 

• arrives  at  Beechey  Island  with 

the  "  Phcenix  "  and  "  Breadalbane," 
ciii.  1 99.  loss  of  the  "  Breadalbane," 
ib.  sails  for  England  with  Lieutenant 
Creswell  and  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
"  Investigator,"  200.  his  journey  to 
London,  ib.  assists  the  "  North  Star" 
to  carry  home  the  crews  of  the  other 
exploring  ships,  201. 

Inglis  (Brigadier),  his  account  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence's  death,  cvii.  535. 
succeeds  to  the  command  at  Luck- 
now,  537.     his  gallant  defence,  550. 

Inkermann,  battle  of,  cii.  230,  286. 

services  of  the  Enfield  rifle  at, 

cix.  522. 

"  Innate  Ideas,"  controversy  respecting, 
xcv.  33-35. 

Innocent  I.  (Saint,  d.  417),  his  inter- 
cession with  Alaric,  cvii.  62.  estab- 
lishment of  the  papal  power  under 
him,  63. 

Innocent  III.  (1161-1216),  his  power, 
Ixxxvi.  15.  recognises  the  establish- 
ment of  the  order  of  Minorites,  *1 8. 

his  claim  to  secular  authority 

founded  on  Scripture,  xciii.  546. 

his  decretal  claiminjr  divine  au- 


thority for  papal    power,  ciii.   458. 
his  predominance  in  Germany,  464. 
Innocent  XI.   (1611-1689),  anecdotes 
of,  Ixxxix.  42. 

his  contest  with  Louis  XIV., 


cvii.  217. 

Inns  of  Court,  early  history  of,  Ixxxiv. 
407.  degrees  conferred  by,  ib. 
their  aristocratic  character,  408. 
duties  of  the  readers  or  benchers,  ib. 
lectures,  409.  their  anomalous  na- 
ture, ib.  their  property  and  its 
tenure,  ib.  fees,  410.  rent  of 
chambers,  411.  new  scheme  of 
lectures,  412.     its  inadequacy,  414. 

proposed  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of,  cvi.  285,  note. 

Inns  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Ixxxi.  385. 

Inquisition,  the,  in  Spain,  ci.  87. 

— '■ establishment  of,  cv.  21. 

Insect  transformations,  Ixxxii.  83.  their 
limitations,  84. 

Inspiration,  belief  in,  among  the  early 
Greeks,  Ixxxiv.  352. 

scriptural,    views  of  Coleridge 


and  of  Dr  Arnold  uptm,  Ixxxvi.  417. 
verbal  and  plenary  distinguished, 


xc.  346,  note. 
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Instinct  distinguished  from  reason, 
Ixxxii.  14,  16. 

phenomena  of,  cix.  256.  obscu- 
rity of  the  subject,  257. 

International  law  in  reprard  to  the 
sovereignty  of  unoccupied  territories, 
Ixxxii.  248-251. 

Interpretation,  non-natural,  Ixxxi.  389. 

"Intervention,"  principle  of,  Ixxxviii. 
525. 

Inventions,  impracticable,  multitude  of, 
Ixxxix.  47.  motives  of  sj>eculators, 
48.  theoretic  and  practical  tenden- 
cies, 50,  51.  (so  called)  accidental 
inventions,  53.  waste  of  time  and 
means  upon,  54.  advantaj^es  of  pre- 
paring accurate  models  and  drawings, 
55.  mode  of  ascertaining  the  limits 
of  possibility,  57.  resistance  of  mate- 
rials, 58.  weight,  59.  compressi- 
bility of  substances,  60,  strength  of 
materials,  ib.  precision  of  modern 
engineering  and  mechanical  skill,  61. 
suspension  bridges,  ih.  cohesive  force, 
62.  tubular  bridges,  63,  64.  the 
steam  printing  press,  65.  the  power 
loom,  ib.  manufacture  of  needles, 
66.  improved  principle  of  ship- 
building, lb.  the  diagonal  truss,  67. 
anomalous  properties  of  matter,  ib. 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  atoms,  69. 
limit  imposed  by  difficulties  of  con- 
struction, 70.  instances  in  which 
these  difficulties  have  been  overcome, 
71.  impracticable  projects,  72.  the 
atmospheric  railway,  ib.  locomotive 
engines,  76.  limitation  to  the  ve- 
locity of  the  power  loom,  77.  diffi- 
culty of  surmounting  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  workmen,  78,  79. 
watch-making,  79.  efforts  for  steering 
balloons,  80.  niechanical  improve- 
ment in  various  manufactures,  81. 
increased  dexterity  of  workmen,  ib. 
mechanical  education,  82.  legal 
hindrances  to  invention,  ib. 

Inverness  (57°  28'  N.,  4°  12'  W.),  re- 
clamation of  barren  lands  in,  Ixxxiv. 
421.  facilities  of  transport  of  produce 
by  steam,  422.  capabilities  of  further 
improvement,  435. 

garrisoned  by  the  rebels  in  1715, 

c.  481.     surrender  of,  ib. 

"  Investigator,"  voyage  of  the,  ciii.  180. 

Investiture,  right  of,  Gregory  VII.'s 
measure  to  obtain,  Ixxxi.  296. 

Ionian  Greeks,  their  early  Importance, 
xci.  144.  their  subjection  by  Cyrus, 
145. 

Ionian  Islands,  sources  of  information 


respecting,  xcvii.  41.  Mr  Jervis's 
history  of,  ib.  constitution  granted 
by  Great  Britain  in  1817,  ib.  preju- 
diced representations  on  the  subject, 
42.  succession  of  masters,  ib.  union 
with  the  French  republic,  ib.  under 
Turkish  rule,  ib.  period  of  disorder, 
ib.  government  of  Count  Mocenlgo, 
Russian  High  Commissioner,  43.  go- 
vernment introduced  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  44.  seized  by  the  French, 
45.  taken  by  the  British,  ib.  nego- 
tiations respecting,  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  ib.  placed  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Great  Britain  on  certain 
conditions,  ib.  the  Independence  of 
the  islands  Impossible,  46.  diffi- 
culties in  framing  a  constitution,  ib, 
the  constitutional  charter  of  1817, 
its  principal  provisions,  48, 49.  gene- 
ral acquiescence  of  the  people,  49. 
the  military  contribution,  50.  British 
garrison,  ib.  declining  prosperity,  ib. 
subsequent  Lord  High  Commissioners, 
51.  bad  working  of  the  constitution, 
ib.,  52.  Lord  John  Russell's  despatch 
of  June  1840,  ib.  expectations 
raised  thereby,  53.  effects  of  the 
proceedings  In  Greece,  ib.  Greek 
newspapers,  54.  regulations  of  the 
Ionian  press,  ib.  removal  of  restric- 
tions, 55.  further  concessions,  ib. 
the  amended  charter  ratified  in  1850, 
56.  Its  provisions,  57.  the  ballot, 
ib.  the  despatch  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  on  expenditure  and 
taxation,  58,  59.  the  Islands  em- 
powered to  arrange  their  own  finan- 
cial affairs,  59.  criticisms  on  the  new 
constitution,  60.  false  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  lonians,  ib.  their 
social  state,  61.  the  clergy,  iS.  edu- 
cation, ib.  public  disturbances,  ib. 
their  local  character,  62.  the  party 
In  favour  of  annexation  with  Greece, 
63.  Influence  of  the  civil  servants, 
ib.  reduction  of  their  salaries,  64. 
case  of  Count  Salamos,  ib.  the 
first  election  under  the  revised 
constitution,  65.  liberal  conduct  of 
the  British  government,  66.  ad- 
vantages of  British  protection,  67. 
future  British  policy  towards,  ib.  68. 
the  newspaper  press  of  the  southern 
Islands,  69.  prospects  of  improve- 
ment, 70.  influence  of  the  good 
government  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
under  British  rule,  on  Greece  and 
on  the  Turkish  provinces,  71.  ad- 
vantages to  England,  ib.    despatches 
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settinjij  forth  the  Importance  of  the 
islands,  72, 73.  anonymous  pamphlet 
attacking  the  policy  of  Lord  Seaton 
as  Lord  High  Commissioner,  74-80. 
the  principle  of  voting  by  ballot,  81. 
mode  of  conducting  the  elections,  82. 
municipal  regulations,  ib.  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  press,  83.  high 
police  power  vested  in  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  ib.  complaint  of  con- 
cessions having  been  granted  too 
freely,  84.  good  effects  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  85.  satis- 
factory prospects,  ib.^  86.  financial 
affairs,  86. 

Ionian  Islands,  constitution  of,  ciii.  405. 

political  condition  of  the,  cvi. 

366.     earthquakes  in,  371. 

Iowa  (United  States,  47°  20'  IST.,  90°  0' 
W.),  provision  for  education  in, 
xcviii.  186. 

Iphigenia,  legend  of,  cii.  90. 

Ireland,  Presbyterian  Church  in,  Ixxxi. 
31.  medical  institutions  of,  258.  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
259.  Apothecaries'  Society,  260.  jea- 
lousy of  English  and  Scottish  practi- 
tioners, lb.  an  instance  of  wages  low- 
ered by  the  allotment  system,  524.  bad 
consequences,  525.  National  Church 
of,  its  unnatural  position,  536.  opi- 
nions of  Burke  and  of  Dr  Arnold, 
537.  bad  feelings  kept  up  by  the 
position  of  the  Church,  538. 

■  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of,  pre- 

vious to  Lord  Chesterfield,  Ixxxii. 
431.  Lord  Chesterfield's  adminis- 
tration, 433,  434. 

commissions  of  inquiry  and  en 


actment  of  a  poor  law,  Ixxxiii.  67. 
low  condition  of  the  peasantry,  80, 
diflicuUies  in  legislating  for,  267.  re- 
sistance to  the  collection  of  tithes, 
268.     the  coercion  bill,  269. 

petitions     against     oppressions 

practised  in,  Ixxxiv.  77.  corn  trade 
of  with  Great  Britain,  223.  proposed 
extension  of  the  poor  law  to,  270. 
rental  of,  and  destitute  population, 
272.  condition  of  neglected  estates 
in,  275,  276.  facility  of  building 
cabins,  277.  the  rent  of  estates  not 
subject  to  outgoings,  278,  tenant 
right,  ib.  difficulties  of  landlords, 
279.  their  unpopularity,  ib.  the 
Poor  Inquiry  Commissioners,  282. 
their  proposals,  ib.^  283.  impracti- 
cability of  their  suggestions,  284. 
their  testimony  to  the  destitution  of 
the  labouring  class,  285.    their  report 


quoted,  286,  287.  the  district  relief 
committee,  304.  outrages,  305.  pro- 
bable conduct  of  poor  law  guardians, 
306.  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry,  307.  the 
employment  of  voluntary  charitable 
associations,  ib.  mendicancy  in,  309. 
strong  tendency  to  almsgiving,  310. 
the  Bank  Kestriction  Act,  its  ruinous 
consequences,  337.  students  for  the 
bar  compelled  to  keep  terms  in 
London,  410. 
Ireland,  amount  of  local  taxes,  Ixxxv. 
105.  mode  of  assessing,  109.  con- 
dition of  children,  533. 

the  rebellion  of  1798,  Ixxxvi. 


80. 


traits  of  the  indolence  and  im- 
providence of  the  people,  Ixxxvii.  67. 
politics  of  the  Kepeal  party  (1848), 
153.  system  of  managing  property 
in,  159.  the  church,  ib.,  160.  the 
famine  of  1847,  229.  evils  caused  by 
the  general  culture  of  the  potato,  231. 
its  injurious  consequences  on  agri- 
culture, 232,  and  note,  and  on  the 
habits  of  the  people,  233.  its  bad 
keeping  properties,  234.  previous 
failures,  ib.,  238.  measures  of  relief, 
236,  237,  and  notes,  subdivision  of 
farms,  238.  other  causes  leading  to 
the  increase  of  population,  239.  re- 
lation of  landlord  and  tenant,  ib. 
tenure  of  land,  240.  entails  and  in- 
cumbrances, ib.  difficulties  of  the 
landlords,  241,  242.  estates  in  Chan- 
cery, 242,  note,  remedy  for  the  evils, 
sale  of  incumbered  estates,  243.  in- 
troduction of  capital  thereby,  244. 
The  Incumbered  Estates  Bill  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Commons, 
245.  the  potato  disease,  246,  247. 
remedies,  suspension  of  duties,  248. 
importation  of  Indian  corn,  249.  re- 
lief committees,  250.  demands  on 
the  relief  funds,  25 1 .  renewal  of  the 
famine,  252.  wide  extent  of  desti- 
tution, 254.  pressure  upon  the  Board 
of  Works,  255.  idleness  of  the  la- 
bourers, 256.  enormous  numbers 
employed,  257.  gradual  disconti- 
nuance of  the  relief  system,  258.  ad- 
vances for  general  improvements  and 
drainage,  259.  importations  of  bread- 
stuffs,  261.  fall  of  prices,  262.  ex- 
ertions of  government,  263.  distur- 
bances, 264.  functions  of  the  relief 
committees,  265,  266.  the  princif)le 
of  the  poor  law  introduced,  267. 
checks  on   abuse,  268.     subsidence 
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of  the  famine,  269.  success  of  the 
system  of  relief,  ib.  conduct  of  the 
committees,  270.  sanitary  measures, 
ti!>.  assistance  to  the  western  fish- 
eries, 271.  distribution  of  seeds,  272, 
273.  zeal  and  ability  of  the  admin- 
istrators of  relief,  275.  arrangements 
for  checking  the  expenditure,  277. 
public  works  executed,  2  78.  amount 
of  expenditure,  279,  280.  private 
benevolence,  281.  munificent  and 
remarkable  contributions,  z7>.,  283, 
note,  general  sympathy,  284.  efforts 
of  various  associations,  286.  associa- 
tions of  ladies,  287.  emigration,  289. 
remittances  from  Irish  settlers  in 
America  to  enable  their  relations  to 
emigrate,  290,  and  note,  emigration 
to  England,  292.  mortality  on  board 
emigrant  ships,  294.  acts  passed  in 
1847  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  298.  operation  of  the  poor 
law,  300.  changes  necessitated  by 
circumstances,  303.  prospects  of 
Ireland,  304.  government  loans  for 
improvements,  305-307.  abortive 
scheme  for  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands,  308.  improvement  of  the 
course  of  rivers,  310.  project  for 
assisting  railway  works,  311,  and  note. 
other  public  works,  312.  points  es- 
tablished by  the  famine,  313.  Ire- 
land better  understood,  314.  the 
famine  was  a  lesson  of  self-depend 
ence,  315.  mutual  sympathy  and 
co-operation,  316.  change  in  the 
diet  of  the  peasantry,  317,  and  note. 
diminution  of  agrarian  crimes,  318, 
and  note,  saleof  estates,  319.  future 
prospects,  320. 

Ireland,  material  and  moral  evils  of, 
Ixxxviii.  327.  instances  of  physical 
degeneracy  in,  443. 

necessity  of  bringing  into  con- 
formity with  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  Ixxxix.  222,  223. 
contrasts  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, 224.  English  institutions  im- 
posed, 225.  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  227.  farmers  and  la- 
bourers, 228.  the  famine,  230.  the 
Irish  Poor  Law,  ib.  division  into 
unions,  231.  controversy  respecting 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
Poor  Law,  232.  provisions  of  the 
Poor  Law  Extension  Act,  233.  the 
harvest  of  1847,  234.  distress  con- 
nected with  idleness  and  impro- 
vidence, 235,  236.  the  land  left 
uncultivated,  237.  returns  of  expen- 


diture and  number  of  paupers  re- 
lieved by  the  unions,  238.  demand 
for  out-door  relief  and  refusal  to 
enter  the  workhouses,  240,  241. 
threatening  notices,  242.  assemblages 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  243. 
the  Kilrush  union,  242-245.  the 
ScarifF  union,  246.  the  Cahirciveen 
union,  247.  the  Mohill  union,.  iZ>. 
abuses  of  out-door  relief,  ib.,  248. 
remedies  for  the  evils  in  question, 
249.  education,  ib.  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  250. 
their  endowment  recommended,  251. 
evils  of  over-population,  252-254. 
cultivation  of  waste  lands,  256. 
subdivision  of  lands,  257,  258.  ob- 
stacles to  improvement,  259.  lia- 
bility to  poor  rate,  260.  project  for 
allotting  waste  lands  to  the  poor, 
262.  its  impracticability,  263-266. 
and  injustice,  266,  267.  emi- 
gration or  ruin  the  only  alternative, 
268. 
Ireland,  convicts  from,  xc.  35.  linen 
manufactures  in  the  north.  151.  the 
Poor  Law  in,  505, 523. 

project  for  the  reclamation  of 


waste  lands  in,  xci.  10.  demoralisa- 
tion of  the  people  by  pauperism,  13, 
14.  necessity  of  emigration,  16. 
number  of  labourers  compared  with 
England,  17.  dependence  on  the 
potato,  ib.  small  holdings,  18.  effects 
of  the  changes  in  the  size  of  hold" 
ings,  19.  introduction  of  money 
wages,  ib.  necessity  of  the  intro- 
duction of  capital,  20.  capital  ex- 
cluded by  the  heavy  poor-rates,  21. 
and  by  lawlessness,  ib.  objections  to 
assisted  emigration,  22.  flight  of 
farmers,  23.  land  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  ib.  emigration  must  be 
adopted  in  time,  24.  deaths  and 
enervation  through  famine,  ib.  ca- 
pacity of  the  Irish  to  succeed  as 
emigrants,  25.  inadequacy  of  reme- 
dies hitherto  tried,  27.  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  country,  28. 
question  of  State  assistance  to  emi- 
gration, 29.  regeneration  of  to  be- 
looked  for  in  connexion  with  emi- 
gration, 55.  emigration  from  to 
England,  57.  party  spirit  in,  87. 
Orangemen  in,  88.  (See  Orange 
Society.')  the  Party  Processions 
Act,  111.  dismissal  of  partisan 
magistrates,  115.  visit  of  Queen 
Victoria,  118.  proportion  of  chil- 
dren  to   adults  in,  458.      financial 
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condition  of,  486,  487.     submission 
of  the  people  to  the  priests,  556. 

Ireland,  failure  of  trial  by  jury  in,  xcii. 
515.     national  excitability,  519. 

critical  period  of  her  history 

(1846-1850),  xciii.  208.  hopeful 
prospects,  209.  condition  of,  at  the 
accession  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
to  the  Viceroyalty,  210.  benefits 
derived  from  free  trade,  211.  the 
general  election  of  1847,  212.  self- 
constituted  deliberative  bodies  in 
Dublin,  lb.  firm  and  wise  policy  of 
the  government,  213.  necessity  of 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
214.  Bishop  Berkeley's  questions, 
ib.  Lord  Clarendon's  replies,  216, 
217.  distress  and  agitation  in  1847-8, 
218,219.  the  new  Poor  Law,  219 
assassinations  and  plunder  of  arms, 
220.  the  government  strengthened 
by  fresh  powers,  221.  the  special 
commission,  222.  its  constitution, 
223.  political  agitation,  ib.  young 
Irelandism,  224-226.  excitement 
caused  by  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848,  227.  deputation  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  ib.  seditious 
meeting  at  the  music  hall,Dublin,  228. 
arrests,  ib.  transportation  of  Mitchell, 

229.  number    of    seditious    clubs, 

230,  and  note,  treasonable  prepa- 
rations, 231.  rebellion  of  Smith 
O'Brien,  233.  closing  of  Conciliation 
Hall,  235.  conviction  of  the  traitors, 
236.  restored  tranquillity,  ib.  the 
Queen's  visit,  ib.,  237-239.  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  Poor  Law, 
240.  remonstrance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates,  241.  difficulties 
under  which  the  Poor  Law  experi- 
ment was  tried,  242.  the  Boundary 
Commission,  243,  244,  and  note,  de- 
ficiency of  workhouse  accommoda- 
tion, 245.  in-door  and  out-door 
relief,  ib.,  246.  expense  of  mainte- 
nance of  paupers,  247.  improved 
sanitary  condition  of  workhouses,  ib. 
amount  of  poor  rates  (1846-1850), 
ib.y  248.  successful  operation  of  the 
Poor  Law,  249-251.  reform  of  hus- 
bandry, 252-254.  the  Landed  Pro- 
perty Improvement  Act,  254-256. 
map  showing  the  position  of  the  loans 
made  under  the  Act,  257.  benefits 
of  drainage  and  subsoiling,  ib.  use- 
fulness of  the  small  loans,  258,  259. 
improvement  in  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  labourers,  260.  tile  manu- 
factories, ib.    reduction  of  pauperism 


from    increased     employment,    261, 
262.     the  Royal    Agricultural   Im- 
provement   Society   of    Ireland,    ib. 
green-crop  husbandry,  263.  the  prac- 
tical instructors  in  husbandry,  264, 
265.     their  reports,  266-268.      dis- 
tribution of  seeds,  268.     the  Society 
for  the   Improvement  of  Flax,  269. 
the  small  farmers,  272.     their  readi- 
ness to  learn,  273.      co-operation  of 
the    Roman    Catholic    clergy,    274. 
indifference  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
ib.,      275.         national      agricultural 
schools.  276.     agricultural  statistics, 
277.     increase  of  crops  and  stock,  ib, 
system    of   registration,    278,    279. 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  280, 
281.     its  results,  282.      other  mea- 
sures for  the  simplification  of  titles, 
285,  286.     tenant-right,  287.      de- 
crease in  the  number  of  farms,  ib  , 
note,     extension  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, 288.     municipal  reforms,  289. 
law  reforms,  290,  291.     various  im- 
provements, 292.      general   view  of 
the  symptoms  of  progress,  293-297. 
abolition  of  abuses,  294.      decrease 
of  crime,  296.     grounds  of  anxietv, 
297-302.      agitation   of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  against  the  Queen's 
colleges,  297.     the  Synod  of  Thurles, 
300,  301.    the  expediency  of  abolish- 
ing the  Lord  Lieutenancy,  302,  303. 
Ireland,  alleged  diminuticm  of  cultivation 
under  free  trade,  xciv.  161,  162. 

parliamentary     regulation     of 

the  Protestant  Church  in,  xcv.  106. 
Tithe  Composition  Act,  107.  na- 
tional education  in,  109.  the  Poor 
Law,  112.  the  ordnance  survey  of^ 
190.  the  six-inch  scale,  why  adopted, 
193.  its  uses,  195.  sale  of  the  maps, 
199.  system  of  national  education 
in,  323. 

the  peasantry  as  delineated  by 

Mr  Carleton,  xcvi.  386.  the  old 
characteristics  wearing  away,  3S7. 
the  vulgar  idea  of  Irish  character, 
389.  the  wandering  class,  390.  their 
dress,  391.  the  Irishman's  hat,  ib. 
the  class  of  peasants  with  a  house 
and  a  bit  of  land,  ib.  differences 
of  estimation  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  ib.  difierences  of  manner 
between  the  Ulster  and  Munster  pea- 
santry, 392.  the  hedge  schoolmaster, 
ib.,  393.  respect  for  learning,  ib. 
classical  teaching,  ib.  characteristics 
of  the  peasant  schoolmaster,  394. 
specimen  production  of  John  Keliy, 
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Philomath,  395.  the  Poor  Scholar, 
396.  Mr  Carleton's  story  so  named, 
397-402.     taxation  of,  558. 

Ireland,  decrease  of  cultivation,  falsely 
ascribed  to  free  trade,  xcvii.  292. 
recent  reaction,  ib.,  note. 

alienation  of  church  property 

in,  xcix.  126. 

emigration  from,  to  the  United 


States,  c.  238,  note,  habits  of  the 
settlers,  242.  the  "Exodus,"  252 
sufferings  of  the  emigrants,  ib.  bene- 
fits from  emigration,  258. 

material   prosperity  of,  under 


Strafford,  ciii.  4.  his  policy  compared 
with  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act, 
5.     Mr  Pitt's  policy  towards,  348. 

condition  of,  under  William  III., 

cv.  155.  the  war,  156-159.  com- 
mittee of  council  for  the  affairs  of, 
160.  representation  to  the  privy 
council  from  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Munster,  161.  improvement  of, 
subsequent  to  the  Union,  225.  state 
of  the  representation,  226. 

improved  condition  of,  cvi.  98 


agricultural  state  of,  previous  to 
recent  legislation,  99.  evils  of  the 
system  of  tenure,  100.  cottier  farming, 
ib.  derivative  tenures,  101.  embar- 
rassed condition  of  the  landowners, 
102.  the  penal  code  of  Queen  Anne, 
ib.  power  of  multiplying  incum- 
brances, 104.  absence  of  a  system 
of  compensation  for  improvements, 
106.  good  effects  of  the  famine 
of  1848,  107.  the  cottier  tenantry 
thrown  upon  the  public  works,  108. 
inadequacy  of  the  Poor  Law,  109. 
extraordinary  measures,  ib.  emigra- 
tion, 110.  measures  for  arterial 
drainage,  ib.,  111.  the  Land  Im- 
provement Acts,  111,  112.  attempt 
to  abolish  the  middleman  tenures  by 
the  Renewable  Leasehold  Conver- 
sion Act,  113.  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  114.  its  provisions, 
115.  warranty  of  title  under,  116. 
its  extensive  operation,  117,  118. 
cases  of  individual  hardship,  118. 
general  good  working  of  the  measure, 
119.  consequent  improvements  in 
agriculture,  ib.  the  measure  com- 
pared with  proposed  revolutionary 
changes,  120.  improvement  in  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country,  121. 
comparative  returns  of  1841  and 
1855,  ib.  reforms  effected  by  legis- 
lative means,  122.  the  question  of 
tenant  right,  123.     the  regeneration 


of  Ireland  could  not  have  been  ef- 
fected by  a  local  parliament,  ib. 
Ireland,  the  Normans  in,  cviii.  474,  475. 
anarchy  of,  at  the  accession  of  the 
Tudors,  476.  policy  of  Henry  VII. 
towards,  479,  480.  policy  of  Henry 
VIII.,  482,  483.  under  Elizabeth, 
489.  introduction  of  religious  differ- 
ences, 490.  relations  with  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  ib.  invasion  by  Cromwell, 
491,  492.  effects  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  493.  the  penal  code,  ib. 
supremacy  of  the  Irish  Protestants, 

494.  Iris^h  exiles  in  foreign  service, 

495.  first  movements  for  Catholic 
emancipation,  496.  contest  between 
the  Irish  parliament  and  the  English 
crown,  497.  increased  power  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  498.  sub- 
sequent history,  500,  501. 

effect  of  the  Reform  Act   in, 

cix.  274.  improved  condition  of, 
under  the  legislation  of  the  reformed 
parliament,  282.  female  labour  in, 
300.  sewing  muslin  for  the  Glasgow 
manufacturers,  301.  slightness  of 
its  connection  with  England  in  1782, 
400.  elements  of  disaffection,  401. 
insurrection  of  1798,  ib.  humane 
policy  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  402,  403. 
the  project  of  the  Union,  406.  narrow 
division  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, 409.  measures  of  government, 
410,  411.  the  Union  carried,  414. 
compensation  of  borough  owners,  ib. 
the  King's  resistance  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  417,  418. 

violent  agitation  in  1828,  ex.  84. 

Dr  Johnson's  opinions  respecting,  341. 

Irenaeus  (Saint ,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  2nd 
century),  his  statement  respecting  St 
Matthew's  Gospel,  xciv.  38. 

Irish  Agricultural  Society,  Ixxxi.  97. 

Irish  Church,  Macaulav's  speech  on,  c. 
523-526. 

Irish  people,  their  dissimilarity  to  those 
of  Great  Britain,  Ixxxiv.  267.  neces- 
sity of  caution  in  extending  English 
laws  to  them,  268. 

Irish  officers  in  the  Spanish  service, 
xciii.  158,  159. 

Irish  settlers  in  North  America,  their 
frequent  energy  and  success,  xciv. 
57,  58. 

Irish,  numbers  of,  in  London,  civ.  70. 

Iron,  price  of,  in  France,  Ixxxii.  216. 

comparative  production  of,  by 

different  countries,  xc.  532.  de- 
creasing supply  of,  539. 

Irving    (Edward,    1792-1834),    scenes 
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during  his  services  at  Hatton  Garden, 
ciii.  537. 

Irvingites,  the  statement  respecting 
their  relations  with  the  Mormonites 
alleged  to  be  founded  on  a  forged 
letter,  c.  303. 

Isabella  of  Castile  (1451-1504),  her 
humanity  to  the  Indians,  cix.  17. 

Isabella  (Queen  of  Spain,  b.  1830),  her 
declaration  of  violent  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Olozaga,  Ixxxiv.  187.  ques- 
tion of  her  marriage,  194. 

part  taken  by  the  British  go- 
vernment in  the  discussions  respect- 
ing her  marriage,  Ixxxv.  492-514. 
her  marriage  with  Don  Francisco  de 
Asist  Duke  of  Cadiz,  515. 

pledge  given  by  the  French  go 


vernment  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
violated  by  her  marriage,  xciii.  460. 

Isidore  Mercator  (8th  century),  author 
of  a  collection  of  spurious  decretals, 
ciii.  463. 

Isocrates  (b.c.  436-338),  great  age  at- 
tained by  him,  cv.  59. 

Isola  Rossa  founded  by  Pascal  Paoli,  ci. 
461. 

Isomorphism,  cviii.  102. 

Isothermal  curves,  Ixxxvii.  220. 

in    Keith    Johnston's  Physical 

Atlas,  Ixxxix.  336.  their  important 
bearing  on  agriculture,  ib, 

Issus  (36°  47'  N.,  36°  15'  E.),  battle  of, 
cv.  323. 

Italy,  political  alarm  and  suspicion  in, 
Ixxxi.  17.  her  greatest  works  (15th 
and  16th  century)  executed  under 
the  absolute  monarchy  of  the  popes, 
25.     small  tenancies  in,  524. 

(ancient),    the    prosperity    of, 

ruined  by  the  system  of  slave  labour, 
Ixxxiii.  371. 

modern  poets  of,  artificial  lan- 
guage adopted  in  their  amatory  poetry, 
Ixxxiv.  114. 

interest  inspired  by,  lxxxvi.465. 

want  of  English  historical  works  upon, 
466.  complication  of  Italian  history, 
ih,  h)cal  and  domestic  chronicles, 
488.  prospects  of  constitutional  free- 
dom, 491 .  interest  of  Austria  in  the 
degradation  of,  495.  policy  of  France 
towards,  496. 

■state  of  previous  to  1848,lxxxviii. 


sitions  of  territory  in,  259.  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of,  by  the  treaties 
of  Vienn.a,  519.  prospect  for  the 
consolidation  of,  549. 

Italy  (ancient),  affairs  of,  in  1 849, Ixxxix. 
553. 

neglect  of  its  antiquities  by  Brit- 
ish travellers,  xc.  110.  unexplored 
localities,  112.  destruction  of  anti- 
quities, 117. 

in  the  16th  century,  xcii.  559. 

struggle  of,  in   1848,  xciii.  34. 


146.  steps  towards  liberation,  148, 
149.  resolution  to  recover  indepen- 
dence, 161.  disposition  to  unite  with 
Sardinia,  162.  future  prospects,  163. 
ancient  relations  of,  with  the  German 
empire,  242,  248.     Austrian   acqui- 


French  intervention,  35,  36.  excite- 
ment in  1848,  44.  effects  of  Aus- 
trian influence,  45.  revolution  of 
February  1848,  46.  the  war  be- 
tween Austria  and  Sardinia,  48.  les- 
sons taught  by  that  defeat,  49.  conduct 
of  the  Republicans,  50-52.  affairs  in 
Lombardy,  53-55.  Sardinia  declares 
war  against  Austria,  ih.  the  sieije  of 
Peschiera,  56.  defection  of  the  JPope 
and  King  of  Naples,  57.  critical  point 
of  the  struggle,  67.  armistice  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia,  498.  Austrian 
supremacy  in  Northern  Italy,  ih.,  499. 
clamorous  for  war  in  the  Italian  cities, 
500, 506.  narratives  of  the  campaign 
of  1849,  508.  the  battle  of  Kovara, 
511.  French  intervention,  516.  cap- 
ture of  Rome,  520-522.  siege  and 
fall  of  Venice,  527,  528.  re-estab- 
lishment of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy, 
529.  state  of  Rome,  530.  of  Naples, 
531.  prospects  of  Italy,  2 J.  lessons 
to  be  leitrnt  from  the  failure  of  the 
struggle,  532.  the  freedom  of  Pied- 
mont, 533.  value  of  her  example  to 
the  rest  of  Italy,  534.  future  hopes,  ib. 
ancient    languages    of,    xciv. 


314.  state  of,  in  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  centuries,  342.  early 
chiefs,  343.  the  Condottieri,  344. 
false  impression  of  the  patronage  of 
genius  by  Italian  princes,  364,  365. 
failure  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1848,  1849,  490.  oppres- 
sion of  the  people,  491. 

disasters  ot,  in  1848,  1849,  xcv. 


Q2 


359.  desire  for  the  independence  of 
Italy,  390.  sentiments  of  the  people 
towards  England,  393.  recent  Italian 
literature,  394. 

character   of   the    population, 

xcvi.  45.  previous  failures  to  main- 
tain independence,  ih.  present  pro- 
spects (1852),  50.  latent  good  qua- 
lities of  the  people,  106.  Niebuhr's 
depreciation  of  them,  ih. 
plots  and  conspiracies  in,  xcix. 
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565.  high  character  of  the  patriots, 

566.  extreme  youth  of  the  leadin;; 
revolutionists,  567.  progress  of  Italy 
between  1831  and  1848,  569.  the 
future  policy  of  Italy,  572. 

Italy   (ancient),  its  poetical  and  his- 
torical associations,  civ.  93. 

(modern),  early  civilisation  of, 

cv.  498.     Italian  academies,  ib. 

exhaustion  of,  in   the   time   of 


Augustus,cvi.  177.  philosophy  in,  509. 
decay  of,  under  the  later  Roman 


emperors  ascribed  to  slavery,  cix 
431.  agitation  in  1859,  558.  in- 
tervention  of  foreign  powers,  560. 
relations  of  the  Italian  question  to 
Great  Britain,  563.  disinclination 
to  union  in  1814,  569.  policy  of  the 
Great  Powers  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  570.  subsidiary  conventions, 
ib.  treaties  between  Austria  and 
Tuscany,  Modena  and  Parma,  571. 
policy  of  the  first  Napoleon  in  re- 
gard to,  582.  Lombardy  under 
Prince  Eugene,  ib.,  584.  revolu- 
tionary movements  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  585.  the  Roman  diffi- 
culty, 586-589.  proposed  Congress, 
596. 

affairs  of,  in   1859,    ex.    276 


the  passage  of  the  Ticino  by  the 
Austrians,  ib.  true  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  279.  desire  for  union,  281. 
future  prospects,  282.  armistice 
between  France  and  Austria,  286. 

French  and  German  works  on 

the  war,  ex.  454.  the  contending 
armies,  ib.,  456.  Austrian  invasion 
of  Piedmont,  458-460.  railways  in 
possession  of  the  allies,  461.     action 


at  Montebello,  ib.,  462.  concentra- 
tion of  the  allied  troops,  463.  cri- 
tical flank  movement,  ib.  first  affair 
of  Palestro,  464.  the  battle  of  Pa- 
lestro,  466.  battle  of  Magenta,  468- 
475.  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  476. 
the  allies  occupy  Lombardy,  ib.,  477. 
the  Austrians  advance  on  Solferino, 
478.  French  reconnaissance  by  a 
balloon,  480.  the  battle  of  Solferino, 
482-493.  the  peace  of  Villafranca, 
494. 

Italian — formation  of  the  language,  xcii. 
302. 

Italian  poetry — its  relation  to  Latin 
poetry,  xcii.  534,  535. 

Italians — their  national  characteristics, 
xcii.  506. 

Ivan  the  Great,  founder  of  the  Russian 
empire,  xci.  198. 

Ivan  III.  (Grand  Duke  of  Russia, 
1438-1505),  his  establishment  of 
despotism,  ci.  508,  510.  his  charac- 
ter 510. 

Ivan  iv.  (the  Terrible,  1530-1584),  his 
accession,  ci.  511.  sudden  departure 
from  Moscow,  ib.  resumes  the  sceptre 
at  the  entreaty  of  the  people,  ib. 
his  treaty  with  Queen  Elizabeth, 
512.  his  popularity  notwithstanding 
his  ferocity,  514. 

advance  of  Russia  under  him. 


cvii.  345. 

Izco  (Senor  Aiguals  de),  leader  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Spain,  Ixxxiv. 
187. 

Izstein  (Adam  von),  arrest  of,  at  Ber- 
lin by  order  of  Von  Arnim,  and  the 
indignation  excited  thereby,  Ixxxiii. 
237. 


Jackson  (General  Andrew,  1767- 
1845),  President  of  the  United  States, 
xcvi.  333. 

Jackson  (Dr),  his  appointment  to  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln,  xcviii.334. 

Jacob  (General  John),  condemns  the 
system  of  promotion  by  seniority 
in  the  native  army  of  India,  cvi. 
558. 

« on  the  defects   of   the   Minie 

rifles,  cix.  518,  note,  on  the  two- 
grooved  rifle,  519.  his  experiments, 
523.  his  rifle,  ib.,  524.  on  field  i 
artillery,  526.  1 


Jacob  (Captain),  his  answer  to  the 
"  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  cii.  442.  on 
nebulae,  448.  on  the  Magellanic 
clouds,  ib.,  449.  on  binary  stars, 
453.  on  the  specific  heat  of  the 
planets,  456,  457.  his  statement  of 
the  case  of  those  who  believe  in  a 
plurality  of  worlds,  464. 

Jacobi  (John  George,  1740-1814),  his 
'*  Woldemar,"  Ixxxvi.  343.  its  per- 
nicious tendency,  344. 

his     intercourse     with    Victor 


Cousin,  xciii.  438. 

on  the  "  Refutation  of  all  Here- 
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sies"  as  the  work  of  Hippolytus 
xcvii.  20. 

Jacobite  Church,  the,  in  Egypt,  cvii. 
335.     its  missionary  spirit,  341 

Jacobites  (Scotch  and  English),  their 
want  of  harmony,  c.  484.  ideal  Jaco- 
bitism,  485,  486. 

Jacobitism,  its  tendency  to  extinction, 
xcii.  232.  fostered  by  French  in- 
trigues, 233. 

Jacobs  (Frederick,  of  Gotha,  1764- 
1847),  his  character  of  the  Prussian 
soldiers,  Ixxxvi.  347,  348. 

■ his  notice  of  Mezzofanti,  ci.  53, 

69. 

Jacobson  (William),  his  edition  of  the 
"Patres  Apostolici,"  Ixxxiv.  197. 

Jahn,  his  introduction  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  Munich  vases,  cviii.  403. 

Jamaica  (18°  0'  N.,  77°  0' W.),  scenery 
of,  Ixxxix.  93. 

consequences  which  would  fol- 
low the  abandonment  of,  by  Great 
Britain,  xciii.  490. 

• suiTering  in,  from  recent  changes, 

xcviii.  83.  contest  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  Home  Government, 
84.  Central  Board  of  Health  of, 
xcviii.  192.  its  report  condemning  the 
quarantine  regulations,  ih.  on  epi- 
demics, 193,  201.  value  of  the  re- 
port. 203. 

seizure  of,  by  Cromwell,  cii.  50 


Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  administration 
of,  167-169. 
distress   in,   cix.   448.      causes 


thereof,  449.  misgovernment,  ih. 
partial  recovery,  ib.  negro  free- 
holders, 457. 

James  I.  (of  England,  and  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, 1566-1625),  his  regulations  for 
preachers,  Ixxxi.  550. 

pardons   Lord  Bacon,   Ixxxiii. 

318. 

his  character,  Ixxxiv.  226.     Mr 

White's  representation  of  him,  229. 
his  grant  of  charters   for   the 


North  American  States,  Ixxxv.  128. 
his  assertion  of  prerogative  called  in 
question  by  the  English  parliament, 
130.  expresses  his  desire  for  law 
reform,  478. 

partial    picture     of,    by    Miss 


Strickland,  Ixxxix.  440.  his  contest 
with  the  Scottish  Church,  484,  486, 
487. 

his  principles  of  kingly  power. 


xc.  263. 

shows  favour  to  Robert,  third 


Earl  of  Essex,  xcviii.  165. 


James  I.,  intercedes  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  behalf  of  Udal,  ci.  246.  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England, 
251.  his  conduct  towards  the 
Puritans,  253. 

on  the  growth  of  London,  civ. 

54. 

James  IL  (1633-1701),  his  accession, 
Ixxxii.  486.  his  sincerity,  488. 
Prior's  description  of  him  at  St. 
Cloud,  497. 

his  attempt  to  tamper  with  the 

law,  Ixxxiii.    292.      cruelty    of   his 
character,  321. 

his   memoirs,   Ixxxv.   47.     his 

revocation  of  the  Charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 135. 

his  affected    toleration  of  the 


Quakers,  Ixxxvii.  504. 

Miss    Strickland's    favourable 

view  of  his  character,  Ixxxix.  440. 
his  share  in  the  prosecution  of 
Bussell  and  Sidney,  441.  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  cruelties  of  Jeffreys 
and  Kirke,  fZ>.,  442.  his  conduct 
when  Viceroy  of  Scotland,  i6.,  443. 
testimony  of  history,  444.  his  alleged 
sincerity,  445. 

Macaulay's  picture  of  him,  xc. 

252.  Hume's  character  of  him,  259. 
his  character,  265.  forbearance  of 
the  nation  to  him,  266.  his  mea- 
sures for  the  establishment  of  popery, 
273.     his  proselytism,  274,  275. 

his     connexion    with    William 

Penn,  xciv.  241.  his  release  of 
Quaker  prisoners,  243. 

his  conduct  to  the  French  Pro- 


testant refugees,  xcix.  473. 

his  projected  alliance  with  the 

dissenters,  cii.  25.  church  parties 
of  his  age,  27.  his  publication  of 
papers  found  in  the  strong  box  of 
Charles  IL,  28. 

his  interference  with  the  rights 

of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  ciii. 
518. 

his  reception  of  General  Patrick 

Gordon,  civ.  39.  probable  views  of 
employing  him,  ih..,  40. 

his  obstinate  bigotry,  cv.  145. 

James  V.  (of  Scotland,  1512-1545). 
his  character  and  reign,  Ixxxiv.  225. 

James  (1801-1860),  his  novels,  rapidity 
of  their  production,  xcvii.  382. 

Jameson  (Dr),  his  experiments  on  the 
cultivation  of  flax  in  India,  cii.  45. 

Jameson  (Mrs),  her  "  Sacred  and  Le- 
gendary Art,"  Ixxxix.  381.  her 
description  of  St.  George  and  the 
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Draoron,'388,  389.  of  the  legend  of 
St.  Catlierine,  394,  395.  beauty  of 
Mrs  Jameson's  work,  401. 

Jameson  (Mrs),  her  "Legends  of  the 
Madonna,"  xcvii. 231.  herintroduc- 
tion  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  232.  legends 
collected  by  her,  239.  See  Madonna. 

-^ on  Raphael's  cartoons,  ciii.  552. 

Jamieson  (Dr),  his  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  small  farmers  in  the 
Highlands,  cvi.  479. 

Jamin  (M.),  his  researches  on  light, 
civ.  332. 

Janin  (Jules,  b.  1804),  his  description 
of  the  Place  Hoy  ale,  Ixxxv.  78. 

Janizaries,  institution  of  the,  xci.  180. 

destruction  of  the,  xcix.  290. 

Jansenists,  the,  origin  of,  cvii.  200. 
their  contests  with  the  Jesuits,  201. 

Japan  (36°  0'  N.,  140°  0'  E.),  the 
American  expedition  to,  xcvi.  93. 
ignorance  in  regard  to,  348.  jealous 
exclusion  of  foreigners,  349.  for- 
bearance of  European  nations,  350. 
intended  American  expedition,  ib. 
civilisation  of  the  Japanese,  351. 
singular  characteristics,  ib.  Japanese 
history,  352.  remarkable  customs, 
ib.,  353.  population,  354.  probable 
origin  of  the  people,  ib.  affinity  with 
the  Chinese,  355.  conflicts  with 
China,  ib.,  356.  importance  of  the 
proposed  American  expedition,  ib. 
Japan  a  peninsula  of  islands,  357. 
southern  Jezo,  ib.  Niphon,  ib.  dis- 
covery of,  by  the  Portuguese,  358. 
the  Dutch  and  English  in  Japan,  ib. 
sources  of  information,  359.  officers 
of  the  Dutch  factory,  ib.  Kcempfer, 
Thunberg,  and  Siebold,  ib.  series  of 
articles  in  the  "Asiatic  Journal 
360.  the  Jesuits,  361.  massacre  of 
the  Christians,  ib.  in  which  t*he 
Dutch  take  part,  ib.  popular  error 
in  regard  to  the  Japanese  form  of 
government,  364.  the  Mikado  a 
"  roi  faineant,"  ib.  his  ecclesiasticrd 
authority,  365.  the  history  of  Japan, 
ib.  the  first  period  the  reign  of  the 
seven  pure  spirits,  ib.  Syn  Mu  the 
founder  of  the  empire,  366.  origin 
of  the  Ziogoons,  or  acting  emperors, 
ib.,  367.  divine  honours  paid  to  the 
Mikado,  367.  means  of  checking  the 
power  of  the  princes,  368.  the 
Council  of  State,  ib.  the  system  of 
espionage,  369.  jealous  policy  to- 
wards the  nobles,  370.  religion  of 
the  Japanese,  ib.    Sintoism,  ib.    Bud- 


dhism, 371.  doctrines  of  Confucius, 
ib.  English  intercourse  with  Japan, 
372.  charter  granted  to  the  En<jlish, 
375.  edict  for  the  exclusion  of  fo- 
reigners, 376.  capabilities  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  380.  the  people 
anxious  for  foreign  trade,  381.  mili- 
tary resources  of  Japan,  382.  the 
right  of  foreigners  to  break  in  upon 
the  Japanese  seclusion,  383. 

Jarcke,  pamphlets  ascribed  to  him  on 
church  and  state  in  Austria,  ciii. 
493. 

Jardine  (Sir  William),  on  the  fossil 
footprints  of  Dumfriesshire,  ex.  110, 
112,  113. 

Jarnac  (Compte  de),  his  communica- 
tions with  Lord  Palmerston  on  the 
subject  of  the  Spanish  marriages, 
Ixxxv.  511,  513. 

Jarves  (James  Jackson),  his  history  of 
the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands, 
xci.  449. 

Java  (7°  30'  K,  110°  0'  E.),  Dutch 
government  of,  Ixxxiv.  168. 

Dutch  settlements  in,  xcvi.  55- 

58.  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives,  59.  British  conquest  of,  and 
cession  to  the  Dutch,  61.  monopoly 
tariff  of  the  Dutch,  62.  insurrection 
in  1825,  73,  74. 

Jebb  (Colonel),  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  convicts'  labour,  xc.  17. 

his    criticism    of    Fergusson's 


system  of  fortification,  xcviii.  411, 
412. 

on  convict  emigration  to  West- 
ern Australia,  c.  589.  his  belief 
in  the  success  of  the  measure,  591. 
his  opinion  of  the  reformability  of 
criminals,  599.  his  mode  of  encourag- 
ing good  conduct  in  convicts,  603. 
his  plan  of  moveable  prisons,  613. 

on  the  advantage  of  providing 

employment  for  soldiers,  cviii.  ]  62. 

Jebb  (Dr),  on  congregational  chanting, 
xcv.  142,  143. 

his    account    of    the    original  , 


officers  of  cathedrals,  xcvii.  163.     on 
the  position  of  the  minor  canons,  177. 

Jedo  (in  Japan,  35°  40'  N.,  139°  50' 
E.),  estimated  population  of,  xcvi. 
354. 

Jefferson  (Thomas,  President  of  the 
United  States,  1743-1826),  his  dis- 
trust of  republican  institutions,  xcii. 
511. 

his  political  relations  with  Mr 


Justice  Story,  xcvi.  332,  333. 

on    the    Law    of  Nations    in 
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regard  to  the  privileges  of  neutrals, 

c.  212,  note. 
Jefferson  (Thomas),  his  proposal  for  the 

exclusion  of  slavery  from  new  states, 

ci.  297. 
his  plan  for  the  exclusion  of 

slavery  from  the  territory  between 

the  Mississippi  and   the   lakes,  civ. 

570.     the  proposition  defeated,  571. 

his   resistance    to   the   admission   of 

Louisiana    as    a    slave    state,    573. 

yields  the  point,  574. 
Jeffrey  (Francis,  Lord,  1773-1850),  his 

statement  relating  to  the  passing  of 

the  Apportionment  Act,  Ixxxiv.  139. 
• his  remarks  on  the  tendency  of 

popular  poets  to  oblivion,  lxxxix.302. 
dissuades    the    publication    of 


Sydney  Smith's  "ElementarySketches 
of  Moral  Philosophy,"  xci.  357.     re- 
tracts his  opinion,  358.     his  article 
on  "  Beauty  "  in  the  "  Encyclopaedi 
Britannica,"  372,  and  note. 

his  despondency  at  the  progress 


the  original  of  St  Matthew's  gospel, 

39. 
Jerome  (Saint),  his  skill  as  a  linguist, 

ci.  27. 
his  idea  of  a  spiritual  monarchy, 

cvii.  62. 

his  notice  of  the  catacombs  at 


of  Napoleon,  xcvi.  103 

his  intended  duel  with  Moore, 

xcix.  498.  receives  Moore  in  Scot- 
land, 5 1 2.  his  opinion  of  the  "  Life 
of  Sheridan,"  ib. 

his  scruples  at  receiving  a  salary 

as  editor  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
eii.  241,  242.  his  account  of  its  first 
establishment,  244.  his  life  by  Lord 
Cockburn,  245,  note. 

his  social  character,  cv.  222. 


Jeffreys   (George,  Lord,  d.  1689),  his 

contest  with  Lord  Guilford,  Ixxxiii. 

292. 
receives  tokens  of  James  IL's 

approbation  of  his  cruelties,  Ixxxix. 

442. 
Jelalabad  (34°  35'  N.,  70°  24'  E.),  de- 
fence of,  c.  63. 
Jellachich  (Ban  of  Croatia),  his  military 

despotism,  xc.  240,  and  note. 
marches  against  Hungary,  xcvii. 

135.     defeated,  137. 
Jena  (50°  55'  N.,  11°  38'  E.),  battle  of, 

its  disastrous  consequences  in  Prussia, 

Ixxxvi.  358-366. 
battle  of.  Napoleon's  account  of 

the  results  of,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 

Joseph,  c.  386. 
ruin  of  the  Prussian  army  at, 

ciii.  111. 
Jenkins  (Henry),  an  alleged  instance  of 

longevity,  cv.  52. 
Jerome  (Saint,  332-422),  his  preface  to 

the  Vulgate,  xci  v.  10.     obstacles  to 

his  reformation  of  the  text,  23.     on 


Rome,  cix.  104. 

Jerrold  (Douglas,  1803-1857),  life  of, 
by  his  son,  ex.  99.  his  estimable 
character,  ih.  defect  therein,  his 
morbid  sensibility,  ib.  his  mischievous 
writings  not  inconsistent  with  private 
amiability,  100.  singular  panegyric 
on  him,  101.  author  of  the  Q.  papers 
in  "  Punch,"  102.  on  corporal  punishr 
ment  in  the  navy,  1 03.  his  declama- 
tions against  the  atrocity  of  war,  ib. 
his  abuse  of  bishops,  104.  attacks 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  105.  on 
game  laws  and  capital  punishments, 
106.  his  radicalism,  107.  character 
of  his  wit,  108. 

Jerrold  (Blanchard ),  his  biography  of  his 
father,  Douglas  Jerrold,  ex.  99.  his 
moral  blindness,  101.  his  explana- 
tion of  his  father's  violence,  106. 
affectation  of  his  style,  108. 

Jersey  (49°  13'  N.,  2°  10'  VV.),  subdi- 
vision of  land  in,  ciii.  99. 

Jerusalem  (31°  47'  N.,  35°  13'  E.), 
bishopric  of,  Ixxxi,  190. 

pilgrimages  to,  c.  410. 

the  patriarchate  of,  cvii.  336. 

Jervis  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  his  cri- 
ticisms on  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill,  xcix.  578. 

Jervis  (Colonel),  his  military  plan  of 
Ears,  ciii.  272. 

Jervis  (Henry  JervisWhite),  his  history 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  xcvii.  41.  his 
account  of  the  first  election,  65. 

Jervis  (Admiral).    See  St  Vincent^  Lord. 

Jeston,  his  letter  to  the  poor-law  com- 
missioners, Ixxxiv.  280,  281. 

Jesuits  in  France,  reaction  in  favour  of 
(1830-1843),  Ixxxi.  400.  mystery  in 
regard  to  them,  401 .  their  estimated 
numbers,  402.  recover  their  (jora- 
mand  of  French  education,  406,  407. 
their  imprudence,  407.  expelled  from 
France,  ib.  reaction  in  their  favour 
since  1830, 408.  their  transitory  suc- 
cesses, 418.  vitality  of  their  princi- 
ples, 421.  their  debasing  system  of 
education,  423. 

Pascal's  attack    upon,   in   the 


"Lettres  Provinciales,"  Ixxxv.  193. 
in  China,  their  account  of  the 


Chinese  gardens,  Ixxxviii.  412,  413. 
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Jesuits  in  Japan,  xcvi.  361 .  their  nar- 
ratives untrustworthy,  362. 

their  power  in  Austria,  xcviii. 

4,  7.     their  fall,  16. 

foundation  of  the  order  of,  ciii. 

469.  their  vitality,  ih.  the  society 
annulled  by  ClementXIV.,473.  their 
restoration  to  power,  ib.     growth  of 


their  power  in  Austria,  491. 

spread  of  the,  cvii.  200. 

contest  with  the  Jansenists,  ih. 


their 


Jewell  (John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  1522- 
1571),  his  escape  from  England  dur- 
ing the  Marian  persecution,  Ixxxv. 
408. 

character  of  his  protestantism, 

xciv.  555. 

— — —  his  preference  for  congregational 
over  choral  singing,  xcv.  130.  letter 
describing  its  progress,  131. 

Jewish  disabilities,  Macaulay's  speech 
on,  c.  520,  521. 

Jews,  theories  of  Disraeli  in  regard  to, 
Ixxxvi.  143,  144.  view  of  Bruno 
Bauer  respecting  them,  144,  145. 
their  dispersion,  146.  their  position 
under  early  Christian  nations,  147. 
persecution  of  in  the  middle  ages, 
148.  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  ih.  in 
England  and  Germany,  149.  their 
isolation  the  effect  of  persecution,  150. 
their  character  as  good  citizens,  ih. 
improved  feeling  towards  them,  152. 

in  Egypt,  Ixxxviii.  43.     their 

complexion  assimilated  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  are  settled,  449. 
argument  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 


tianity from  their  existence  as  a  dis- 
tinct people,  xc.  319. 

oppression  of,  in  Hungary,  xci. 


503. 


with  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  at  Florence, 
cvii.  81. 

John  XXII.  (Pope,  d.  1334),  condem- 
nation of  the  Teutonic  Order  by  his 
legates,  cviii.  199,  200,  202. 

John  II.  (of  Portugal),  his  submission 
to  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  ciii.  482. 

Johnson  (Dr  Samuel,  1709-1784),  his 
character  of  John  Wilkes,  Ixxxi.  63. 
sketch  of,  by  Churchill,  67.  his  con- 
stitutional indolence,  139. 

his  criticism  on   Chesterfield's 

letters,  Ixxxii.  422.  takes  offence  at 
Lord  Chesterfield's  behaviour  to  him, 
438. 

his   remark    on    the    habitual 

pauper,  Ixxxiii.  90.  imaginary  con- 
versation of,  virith  Home  Tooke,  by 
Landor  quoted,  491. 

his  antipathy  to  David  Hume, 

Ixxxv.  30.  his  fame  as  a  writer 
compared  with  that  of  Hume,  61. 
his  attacks  on  Hume,  62. 

on  miracles,  Ixxxvi.  411. 

his    remarks     on    Goldsmith, 

Ixxxviii.  206,  207.  perceives  his 
genius,  212.  Horace  AValpole's  de- 
preciation of,  349. 

his  preface  to  Shakespeare,  xc, 

47.  his  answer  to  Voltaire  on 
Shakespeare  and  Addison,  55. 

on  the  copiousness  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, xcii.  324.  on  the  infusion  of 
Gallicisms,  332.  his  influence  on  the 
English  language,  332.  imitations 
of  his  style,  333.  Johnsonian  trans- 
lation of  the  23rd  Psalm,  334. 

his  description  of  Pritchard  the 

actress,  xcix.  214. 

on  the  war  of  the  Corsicans 


proposals  for  the   removal    of 
their  disqualifications  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, xcv.  102. 
eiirly  dispersion  of,  xcvii.  90,  91. 

family  names  of,  derived  from 


places,  ci.  551. 
influence  of, 


under   the   early 


Roman  empire,  cvi.  177. 

Joan  of  Arc.     See  Arc. 

John   (Saint,  the  Apostle),  legend  re- 
specting, Ixxxix.  387. 

object  and   genuineness  of  his 


Gospel,  xciv.  43. 

question   of  the 

Gospel,  xcvii.  5. 


origin   of  his 


John  (King,  1166-1216),  his  character 
as  drawn  by  Shakespeare,  Ixxxiv. 
227. 

John   IV.   (Palaeologus),   his    meeting 


against  the  Genoese,  ci.  447. 

his  criticism  on  Dryden's 

salom  and  Ahitophel,"  cii.   li 


"Ab- 
1.     his 


political  pamphlets,  474. 

his  definition  of  "  Torture,"  ciii. 

158.  his  rapidity  of  composition, 
221.  his  opinion  of  the  functions  of 
a  king,  as  his  own  minister,  307,  note. 

his   opinion    in  favour  of  the 

revival  of  convocation,  cv.  97.  in- 
debted to  Boswell  for  a  large  portion 
of  his  fame,  457.  commencement  of 
his  acquaintance  with  him,  464.  his 
desultory  habit  of  study,  ih.^  465. 
ridiculous  account  of  him  at  Skye, 
473.  Macaulay's  remark  on  his 
character,  483.  his  regard  for  Bos- 
well, 485.  article  on,  by  Mr  Macau- 
lay ,  in  the  "Ency  clopajdia  Br  itanuica," 
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487.  his  relif^ion,  ih.  the  inmates 
of  his  house  in  Bolt  Court,  i&.,  488. 
liis  verses  on  Levett,  ib,  his  "  Lon- 
don," and  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  ih.  "Irene,"  489.  the 
"Rambler,"  ih.  the  "Idler"  and 
"  Rasselas,"  490.  the  "  Dictionary," 
ib.  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  ib. 
his  political  pamphlets,  491.  his 
"  Lives  of  the  roets,"  ib.  his  dislike 
of  the  poet  Gray,  ih.  his  habit  of 
talking  for  victory,  492. 
Johnson  (Dr  Samuel),  notices  of  the 
condition  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  in 
his  "Tour  to  the  Hebrides," cvi.  478 

his  Dictionary,  cix.  371,  380, 

381. 

his      acquaintance     with    Dr 

Thomas  Campbell,  ex.  323.  Dr 
Campbell's  description  of  him,  331. 
the  dinner  at  Dilly's,  334-336.  his 
abuse  of  the  Scotch  to  plague  Bos- 
well,  336.  his  opinions  of  Skelton, 
Delany,  and  Clayton,  340.  his 
opinions  respecting  Ireland,  341. 

Johnson  (Samuel),  savage  punishment 
of,  for  political  libel,  cii.  475. 

Johnson  (E.  C),  his  "Tangible  Typo- 
graphy," xcix.  70.  his  preference  of 
the  use  of  Roman  characters,  71,  72. 

Johnson  (Chas.),  his  picture  of  Churchill 
in  "  Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a 
Guinea,"  Ixxxi.  78. 

Johnson  (G.,  M.D.),  his  Lecture  to 
Ladies  on  "  Over-work,  distress  and 
anxiety,  as  causes  of  mental  and 
bodily  disease,"  ciii.  151,  152. 

Johnson,  second  master  of  Westmin- 
ster school,  his  friendship  with 
Churchill,  Ixxxi.  51. 

Johnston  (Alexander  Keith),  his  Physi- 
cal Atlas,  Ixxxix.  327.  subjects  of 
the  maps,  328.  the  geological  series, 
331.  the  rain-maps,  335.  the  me- 
teorological series,  336.  isothermal 
lines,  ib.  phytological  series,  337, 
338.  maps  of  the  mountain  systems, 
340.  ocean  currents,  341.  the  Gulf- 
stream,  ih.  cold  stream  in  the  Pa- 
cific, 342.  ethnographic  maps,  344, 
maps  of  information  contained  in 
the  Atlas,  351.  the  School  Physical 
Atlas,  ih. 

his  memoir  on  the  progress  of 

Scottish  geography,  xcv.  179.  his 
suggestions  for  the  ordnance  survey 
of  Scotland,  208. 

his  Physical  Atlas,  xcvi.  161, 


note,     his  "  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural 
Phenomena,"  361. 

Johnston  (James  F.  W.),  his  "  Lectures 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geo- 
logy," Ixxxi.  114,  115.  his  "Cate- 
chism of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology,"  a  useful  text-book  for 
elementary  schools,  123. 

his  "  Contributions  to  Scientific 

Agriculture,"  xc.  363. 

his  agricultural  tour  in  America, 


xciv.  47.  invited  by  the  government 
of  New  Brunswick  to  inspect  the 
colony,  48.  his  account  of  the  in- 
evitable decline  of  the  lumber  trade, 
49,  50.  his  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  parties  ought  to  emigrate  ?  " 
54,55.  on  the  wheat-exporting  power 
of  North  America,  59.  on  the 
progress  of  the  British  provinces, 
60-62. 

his  work  on  the  chemistry  of 

common  life,  ci.  480.  extract  on 
the  use  of  infused  beverages,  492. 

Johnston  (William),  his  "  England  as 
it  is,"  xciii.  305.  range  of  sub- 
jects, ih.  merits  and  faults  of  the 
work,  306.  view  of  the  decline  of 
England,  307.  his  fallacy  that  the 
labourer  is  more  a  producer  than  a 
consumer,  313.  his  unfair  statements 
in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the 
poor,  316,  317.  on  the  deterioration 
of  morals,  321.  on  the  increase  of 
crime,  328.  on  the  separation  of 
rich  and  poor,  331.  chapter  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  335,  338. 

Johore  (1°  12' N.,  104°  2' E.),  kingdom 
of,  xcvi.  67. 

Joint  Stock  Companies'  Act,  the,  xcv. 
441. 

Jones  (Sir  Harford),  envoy  at  Teheran, 
cv.  408. 

Jones  (Sir  John),  his  "  Sieges  in  Spain" 
quoted,  cii.  209,  210. 

Jones  (Sir  William,  1743-1794),  his 
debut  at  the  bar,  Ixxxi.  154.  his 
"  Essay  on  Bailments,"  ih. 

the  discoverer  of  the  resemblance 


162. 


his  geographical  works,  cv.  360, 


between  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, xciv.  316. 

on  marriage   with   a  deceased 


wife's  sister,  xcvii.  328,  and  note. 

his  skill  as  a  linguist,  ci.  32. 

knowledire  of  the  ancient  Hin- 


doo drama  introduced  by  him,  cviii. 
257. 
Jones  (Gale),  imprisoned  for  breach  of 
privilege  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ixxxiii.  22. 
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Jones  (Griffith),  his  educational  labours 
in  Wales,  xcvii.  361. 

Jones  (Paul,  1736-1792),  his  attack  on 
Whitehaven,  xcvi.  140. 

Jones  (Mr  Winter),  keeper  of  the 
Printed  Book  Department  at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  cix.  226. 

Jonghe  (Van  der).     See  Junius. 

Jonson  (Ben,  1574-1637),  his  defence  of 
Bacon,  Ixxxiii.  320,  note. 

his  praise  of  Fletcher's  writings, 

Ixxxvi.  51. 

classical  character  of  his  dramas. 


xc.  45. 

Jordan,  a  companion  of  Prince  Frede- 
rick (the  Great),  civ.  419,  420. 
Jordan  (31°  46'  N.,  35°  37'  E.),  valley 

of  the,  plan  for  converting  it  into  an 

inland  sea,  ciii.  246. 
Jortin    (John,   D.D.,    1698-1770),  his 

fair  statement  of  Luther's  doctrine, 

Ixxxii.  127. 
Joseph  II.  (Emperor  of  Germany,  1741- 

1790),    his    policy     and     character, 

Ixxxiii.  154. 
his  prematurely  liberal  policy, 

Ixxxvi.  335. 

ecclesiastical     liberties    esta- 


blished by  him,  xcv.  376. 
his   education,  xcviii.  13. 


his 

great  projects,  23.  injustice  done  to 
his  character,  ib.  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives, 24.  his  reforms,  iZ>.,  25.  anec- 
dotes of  him,  26,  27.  his  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  27.  his  c(mduct  to  Pope 
Pius  VI.^  29.  reaction  against  him, 
ih.  his  defeat  by  the  Turks,  30.  his 
reforms  cancelled,  ih.  his  disappoint- 
ment and  death,  ih.  good  effected 
by  him,  31.  popular  regard  for  his 
memory,  i&.,  32. 

his  resistance  to  papal  encroach- 
ments, ciii.  460,  473.  continues  the 
policy  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
474.  his  reply  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  475, 
476.  his  policy,  477.  his  settlement 
of  the  laws  of  marriage,  489. 
his  visit  to  Paris,  ex.  154, 


Joseph  Buonaparte.     See  Buonaparte^ 

Joseph. 
Josephine   (Empress,  1763-1814),   her 

religious   marriage   with    Napoleon, 

cviii.  40. 
Josephus  (Flavius,  37 — about  95),  his 

reply  to  Apion,  Ixxxiii.  396.    extract 

from  Manetho,  412.      his  statement 

in  regard  to  the  shepherd  kings,  426. 
Josseau  (M.),  his  work  on  landed  credit 

on  the  continent,  cvi.  422. 


Joule   (Mr),  his  chemical  researches, 

cviii.  82. 
Jourdan  (Jean  Baptiste,  Marshal,  1762- 

1833),  his  passage  of  the  Bhine  at 

Neuwied,  xcviii.  472. 

King  Joseph's  major-general  in 


Spain,  cii.  329.  Napoleon's  dislike  of 
him,  ib. 

Journalism.     See  Newspapers. 

Joukoffskii,  a  Kussian  poet,  his  pane- 
gyric on  General  von  Radowitz,  xciii. 
201. 

Jovellanos  (Melchor  de),  a  Spanish  min- 
ister, his  character,  xciii.  159. 

Jowett  (Mr),  on  scholarship  elections 
by  nomination  at  Oxford,  xcvi.  261. 
on  the  division  of  work  between  pro- 
fessors, tutors,  and  lecturers,  266. 

on  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 


ment, cii.  430. 
Jubbulpore  hemp,  strength  of  its  fibre, 

cii.  54. 
Jubilee,  the  Mosaic  law  of,  cvi.  408, 

421. 
Judaism,  influence  of,  in  the  early  church, 

Ixxxv.  157.     weakened  by  the  fall  of 

Jerusalem,  ib. 

modern,  xcviii.  288. 


Judges,  duty  of,  Ixxxiii.  39.  how  re- 
stricted from  any  abuse  of  their  power, 
40. 

their  interpretation   of  acts  of 


parliament,  Ixxxiv.  118.     would  not 
be  fit  persons  to  frame  laws,  121. 

Judicial  power,  Ixxxi.  33. 

Julian  (Flavius  Claudius,  Emperor,  331- 
363),  Strauss's  parallel  between  him 
and  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia, 
Ixxxviii.  94.  bis  Romanticism^  96. 
his  simple  habits,  102. 

his  military  bridges,  xcviii.  449. 


Julien,  an  officer  under  Mar^hal  Mon- 
trevel  in  the  war  against  the  Cami- 
sards,  civ.  140.  his  advice  to 
massacre  the  whole  population,  ib. 
devastates  the  Cevennes,  142,  145. 

"  Julius  Caesar,"  Shakespeare's,  trans- 
lated by  M.  Barbier,  Ixxxiii.  59-61. 

Julius  II.  (Pope,  1443-1518),  relaxa- 
tion of  church  discipline  under,  ciii. 
468. 

Jungfrau,  the,  ascents  of,  civ.  451. 

"  Junius,"  attack  upon  Lord  Mansfield 
by,  Ixxxiv.  398,  399. 

the  editorship  of,  xcix.  524. 

letters  by,  in  the  "  Public  Ad- 


vertiser," cii.  472.   revolution  in  jour- 
nalism effected  thereby,  ib. 

controversy  respecting  the  au- 


thorship of,  ex.  244. 
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Junius  (Francis,  Van  der  Jongne,  1589- 
1677),  his  Lord's  Prayer  in  nineteen 
languages  of  the  German  family,  ci. 
29. 

Junot  ( Andoche,  Marshal,  Duke  of  Ab- 
rantes,  1771-1813),  his  early  friend- 
ship with  Napoleon,  c.  352,  354.  his 
advance  on  Lisbon,  394. 

Jupiter  (the  planet),  its  gravity  and 
probable  substance,  ciii.  453, 457, 458. 

Jurassic  system.     See  Geology. 

Juries,  mode  of  appointing,  in  Scotland, 
Ixxxiii.  201.  trial  by  jury  unfavour- 
ably regarded  in  Germany,  238. 

■ duty  of  juries,  Ixxxvi.  513,  514. 

the  institution  no  longer  neces- 
sary as  a  safeguard  of  liberty,  Ixxxvii. 
161. 

■ consequences  of  requiring  una- 
nimity from  juries,  xci.  540. 

their  right  to  judge  of  law  as 

well  as  fact,  xciii.  135,  136. 

origin  of  trial  by  jury,  cvii.  499. 


Juries  (Grand),  functions  of,  ixxxiii.201. 

inconveniences   of  the  system, 

xcvi.  32. 
Jurieu  (Peter,  1687-1713),  his  "  Let- 
tres  Pastorales,"  and  "  Soupirs  de  la 
France  esclave,"  xcix.  472. 

his  book  on  the  Kevelations,  civ. 

125. 

his   controversy  with  Bossuet, 

cvii.  220. 
Justamond   (Mr),  author   of  the  last 
volume  of  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield," Ixxxii.  423. 
Justice  (courts  of),  evils  of  their  legis- 
lative functions,  Ixxxv.  257,  258. 
Justification  by  faith,  the  doctrine  of, 
as  preached  by  Luther,  Ixxxii. 

different  ways   of  holding   the 

doctrine,  xcviii.  276. 
Justin  (2nd  or  3rd  century),  his  narra- 
tive of  Alexander,  cv.  308. 
Justin  Martyr  (89-164),  his  testimony 
to  the  early  use  of  a  liturgy,  xcv. 
461. 
Justinian  (Emperor,  483-565),  builds 
Sebastopolis  on  the  site  of  Dioscurias, 
cii.  104. 

■ influence   of  his   code   on  the 

canon  law  established  by  the  Roman 
Church,  cvii.  66. 
Jute,  manufacture  of,  cii.  50.    beauty  of 

the  fibre,  5 1 .     extensive  trade  in,52. 
Jutland  (36°  30'  N.,  9°  30'  E.),  Uw  of 

succession  in,  Ixxxi.  19. 
Juvenile   delinquency,  question    as  to 
the  treatment  of,  xciv.  403.     various 
refunnatory  expedients,  404.     num- 


ber of  criminals  under  the  age  of 
seventeen,  ib.     tendency  to   spread, 

405.  repulsiveness  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, ih.   early  training  in  crime, 

406.  responsibility  of  society,  ih. 
case  of  children  corrupted  by  bad 
companions,  407.  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  ib.  London  lodgings,  408. 
evil  effects  of  neglect  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,  ib.  cheap  theatres  and 
concerts,  409,  410.  marine  store 
dealers,  411.  juvenile  crime  in  town 
and  country,  412.  its  causes  in 
country  districts,  ib.  treatment  of 
pauper  children,  413.  remedies  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  414.  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  system,  ib.^  415. 
difficulties  of  reformatory  measures, 
417.  the  objection  on  the  score  of 
expense  considered,  ib.  the  objection 
of  giving  a  premium  to  crime,  418, 
419.  precautions  to  be  observed,  420. 
the  schools  to  be  corrective,  z6.,  421. 
the  parents  to  be  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  child's  support,  422. 
compulsory  measures  recommendeil, 

424.  French   correctional   schools, 

425,  426.  schools  in  Belgium,  427. 
in  Switzerland,  428.  in  the  United 
States,  z&.,  429. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  juvenile  offenders,  ci.  384. 
the  source  of  the  adult  criminal  po- 
pulation, 385.     numbers  of  juvenile 
offenders,  ib.    their  position,  ib.    their 
education    in    crime,    386.     ruined 
by   imprisonment,    ib.      the    system 
of  separate  confinement  inapplicable 
to  them,  387.    their  indifference  to 
punishment,    ib.      recommittals,    ih. 
their    reformability    and    sensibility 
to     kindness,    388.      success  of  re- 
formatories,   389.      economy   of  re- 
formation,  ih.      cost     of    criminals, 
390,  391.     legislative  measures,  391. 
"  Act  for  the  Care  and  Education  of 
Lifants  convicted  of  Felony"  (1840), 
ib.     "  Act  for  the  more  speedy  Trial 
and  Punishment  of  Juvenile  Offend- 
ers,"  392.     Lord  Palmerston's   and 
Mr  Dunlop's  Acts,  ih.    defects  of  the 
measure,  393.    adherence  to  the  false 
principle  of  retribution,  394.  private 
reformatories,  395.    reformatories  on 
the  continent,  ih.     in  America,  396. 
essential  principles  to  be  attended  to, 
397.     importance  of  obtaining  spe- 
cially qualified  directors   for   refor- 
matories, 398.     the  schools  must  be 
industrial,  399.  must  not  be  restricted 
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by  system,  ih.  religious  bigotry  must 
be  avoided,  400.  objections  consi- 
dered, ib.  interference  with  parental 
authority,  401.  reformatories  a  pre- 
mium on  crime,  402,  403.  an  encou- 
ragement of  parental  neglect,  403, 
404.  clause  rendering  the  parents 
liable  for  the  cost  of  the  children's 
reformation,  404.  question  of  the 
liability  of  the  parish,  405.  alleged 
injustice  of  the  reformatory  plan, 
406.    the  working  classes  most  bene- 


fited by  reformatories,  407.  bad 
influence  removed  from  the  children 
of  honest  parents,  408,  and  note,  the 
bestowal  of  greater  pains  on  the  cri- 
minal classes  inevitable,  409.  alleged 
disturbance  of  the  labour  market,  iZ>., 

41 1.  objection  admitted  against  pri- 
sons   underselling   other  producers, 

412.  their  productions  should  be 
sold   by  auction  or  in  open  market, 

413.  summary  of  arguments,  414. 
See  Criminal  Population. 


K 


Kames  (Henry  Home,  Lord,  1696- 
1782),  anecdote  of,  cv.  235. 

Kansas  (39°  0'  N.,  94°  40'  W.),  conflict 
in,  between  the  armed  northern  and 
southern  sections  of  the  Union  (1856), 
civ.  562. 

Kean  (Charles,  b.  1811),  his  attempt 
to  get  up  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  and  "Macbeth"  with  the 
costume  of  the  periods  in  which  the 
scenes  are  laid,  ex.  439. 

Keane  (Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord, 
1780-1844),  his  letter  from  Cabool 
to  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  Ixxxii. 
153. 

Keats  (John,  1796-1820),  his  poetic 
genius  compared  with  that  of  Shelley, 
xc.  424,  425.  his  versatility,  427. 
character  of  his  intellect,  ib.  his 
sensibility,  428.     his  sufferings,  429. 

his  love  of  Hellenic  mythology, 

civ.  201.     his  poetry,  346. 

classical  element  in  his  poems, 


cv.  516 

Keble  (Rev  John,  b.  about  1789), 
ground  of  his  alienation  from  Arnold, 
Ixxxi.  205,  215.  not  to  be  justified, 
234. 

Keill  (John,  1671-1721),  charges  Leib- 
nitz with  appropriating  Newton's 
discovery  of  Fluxions,  Ixxxiv.  39. 

Kellerman  (Francis  Christopher,  Mar- 
shal, 1735-1820),  his  treatment  of 
Spanish  archives  at  Simancas,  ci.  77. 

Kellett  (Captain),  his  share  in  the 
search  for  Franklin,  xcviii.  366.  his 
instructions,  373. 

his  expedition  in  1848  in  search 

of  Sir  John  Franklin,  ciii.  182.  falls 
in  with  the  "  Investigator"  at  Cape 
Lisburne,  185.  his  hesitation  as  to 
allowing  Captain  M'Clure  to  proceed, 
ib.y  186.  his  instructions,  195.  his 
description  of  Captain  M'Clure's  ar- 


rival at  the  "Resolute,"  198.  re- 
ceives the  invalids  of  the  "  In- 
vestigator," ib.,  199.  abandons  the 
"  Resolute,"  200. 

Kelly  (Sir  Fitzroy,  b.  1796),  his  evi- 
dence on  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  civ.  211,  212.  on 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  220. 

Kelso  (55°  36'  N.,  2°  26'  W.),  high 
farming  in  its  neighbourhood,  Ixxxiv. 
428. 

Kemble  (John  Mitchell,  1807-1857), 
his  edition  of  "  Beowulf,"  Ixxxii. 
320. 

his    Anwlo- Saxon    researches, 


Ixxxix.  154.  his  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  156.  his  account 
of  the  habits  and  energy  of  the 
Saxons,  157.  arrangement  of  his 
"  Saxons  in  England,"  159.  his 
proof  of  the  fabulous  nature  of  the 
common  story  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  162.  his  account  of  the  en- 
largement of  townships,  165.  his 
freedom  from  the  spirit  of  theorising, 
167.  his  account  of  the  "Mark,"  168. 
of  the  "  Ga"  or  shire,  169.  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  fj-eemen,  171,172.  of  the 
privileges  of  the  kings,  174-176.  of 
the  comites,  178.  of  their  heathen- 
dom, 179-182.  carefulness  of  his 
investigations,  184. 

his  publication  of  Saxon  charters, 


ci.  350. 

Kempis  (Thomas  a,  14th  century),  his 
silence  on  baptismal  regeneration, 
xcii.  282.     See  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Kendal  (54°  19'  N.,  2°  45'  W.),  sub- 
division of  the  parish  of,  xcvii.  368, 
note. 

Kennedy  (Major),  his  memorandum  on 
Indian  railways,  cvii.  44. 

Kennedy  (Captain),  his  reports  to  the 
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Irish  poor-law  commissioners,  Ixxxix. 
236,  242-245. 

Kennedy  (Mr),  his  arctic  expedition, 
xcviii'.  371. 

Kent  (James,  1763-1847),  his  services 
to  American  equity  jurisprudence, 
xcvi.  338.     his  commentaries,  340. 

Kent  (William,  1685-1748),  the  layer- 
•  out  of  Kensington  Gardens,  Ixxxviii. 
425. 

Kent  (51°  15'  N.,  0°  50'  E.),  the  agri- 
culture of,  not  progressive,  xcvi. 
159 

Kenyon  (Lloyd,  Lord,  1733-1802),  his 
parentage,  Ixxxi.  134.  his  early 
poverty,  138.  his  gradual  rise,  151. 
his  prophecy  of  Lord  Eldon's  excel- 
lence as  a  judge,  173. 

George  III.'s   correspondence 

with,  ciii.  355,  note. 

Life  of,  by  Lord  Campbell,  cvi. 

442.  his  family  and  early  life,  443. 
his  slow  progress  at  the  bar,  444. 
his  connection  with  Dunning,  ih.  the 
story  of  the  frank,  ih.  patronised  by 
Thurlow,  ib.  his  cross-examination 
of  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  445.  becomes 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  enters  par- 
liament, 446.  his  political  zeal,  ib.^ 
447.  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
ib.  anecdotes  of  ih.  his  Latin  quo- 
tations, 448.  his  overbearing  de- 
meanour, ih..,  449.  his  death,  450. 
his  parsimony,  451. 

Kepler  (John,  1571-1630),  his  law  of 
the  revolution  of  bodies,  Ixxxii.  21, 
22. 

advanced  age  attained  by  him, 

cv.  67. 


his  discoveries  on  the  planetary 

system,  cvi.  305. 
Keppel    (Augustus,    Admiral,     1725- 

1786),  his   defence   written  by  Er- 

skine,  Ixxxi.  153. 
Keppel  (Captain  the  Hon.  Henry),  his 

voyage  to  the  Malacca  Straits  for  the 

suppression  of  piracy,  Ixxxiv.   147. 

his  surveys,  150.     his  account  of  Mr 

Brooke's  establishment  at  Sarawak, 

159.  expedition  against  the  pirates, 

160.  storms  the  piratical  forts,  IGl. 
his  second  visit  to  Sarawak,  16?. 
expedition  against  the  Dyaks  of  the 
Sakarran  river,  ib.  his  account  of 
the  increased  prosperity  of  Sarawak, 
164.  interesting  narrative  of  his  own 
proceedings,  166. 

attacked    by     pirates     in    the 

Indian  seas,  xcvi.  81.     his  narrative. 


82.     sent    to    co-operate    with    Sir 
James  Brooke,  90. 

Keppel  (the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward), 
refuses  his  consent  to  the  opening  of 
the  packet  relating  to  Mrs  Fitz- 
herbert,  ciii.  592. 

Ker  (Mr  Bellenden),  his  report  on 
limited  liability,  xcv.  445,  448. 

Kerhallet  (Captain  Philippe  de),  his 
work  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  cv.  364. 

Kertch  (45°  15'  N.,  36°  50'  E.),  cap- 
ture of,  by  the  allied  forces,  cii.  280. 
Haxthausen's  description  of,  525. 

peninsula   of,   its   ancient    im- 


portance, civ.  164. 

Keshen  (a  Chinese  minister),  sentence 
on,  for  proposing  to  make  terms  with 
the  British,  xcviii.  128. 

Kestner  (Johann  Christian),  his  singu- 
lar friendship  with  Goethe,  cvi.  205. 
his  treatm'ent  by  him,  206,  207.  his 
letters  on  the  subject,  208-210. 

Keswick  (54°  36'  N.,  3°  6'  W.),  Cole- 
ridge's residence  at,  Ixxxvii.  382. 

Ket  (the  tanner),  his  rebellion  in  1549, 
xcii.  322. 

Kew  Gardens,  public  resort  to,  Ixxxix. 
523. 

Khasia  mountains,  productions  of,  ciii. 
77.  plants  obtained  from,  by  Dr 
Hooker,  78.  climate  of,  ib.  exces- 
sive rainfall,  ib. 

Khiva  (41°  30' N.,  59°  12'  E.),  slave- 
dealing  at,  Ixxxii.  136.  mission  to, 
137.  Captain  Abbott's  journey 
thence  to  Russia,  143,  note. 

Kief,  or  Kiev  (50°  26'  N.,  30°  30'  E.), 
the  original  capital  of  Russia,  xci. 
196. 

destruction  of,  by   the  Tartars 


under  Ghengis  Khan,  ci.  506. 

original     metropolitan    see    of 


Russia,  cvii.  343. 
Kildare  (Earls  of),  descriptive  genea- 
logy of,  by  the  Marquis  of  Kildare, 
cviii.  474.  origin  of  the  family,  477. 
exploits  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  ib. 
division  of  the  family  into  the  Des- 
mond and  Kildare  Geraldines,  478. 
powerful  position  of  the  Earls  of 
Kildare  at  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.,  479.  Gerald,  the  eighth  earl, 
ih.,  480.  his  son  Gerald,  ninth  earl, 
481,  483.     his  death  in   the  Tower, 

484.  his  son  Thomas  surrenders  on 
conditions,  ib.  put  to  death  by- 
Henry   VIII.   in  violation  of  them, 

485.  decline  of  their  power,  486, 
487.  adventures  of  Gerald  the 
eleventh  earl,  487.     his  restoration 
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and  return  to  Ireland  under  Mary, 
488.  his  fidelity  to  Elizabeth,  490, 
491.  position  of  George,  Earl  of 
Kildare,  under  Charles  1.  and  Crom- 
well, 492.  wise  conduct  of  Lord 
Kobert  Fitzgerald,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  493.  adherence  of  the 
family  to  the  Irish  Whig  party,  497. 
James,  Earl  of  Kildare,  ib.  his 
popularity,  498.  made  Duke  of 
Leinster,  ib.     his  death,  501. 

Kildare  (Marquis  of,  b.  1791),  his  ac- 
count of  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  cviii. 
474.  character  of  the  work,  a  de- 
scriptive genealogy,  ib. 

Killiecrankie,  battle  of,  cv.  169. 

Kilru.<h  Union,  report  of  its  state  in 
1847,  Ixxxix.  242-245. 

Kinchinjunga,  the  highest  known  peak 
of  the  Himalayas,  ciii.  71,  72. 

Kincaid  (Mr),  his  evidence  on  the 
small  farm  system,  xci.  19. 

"King,"  surname  of,  ci.  357. 

King  (Lord,  1775-1833),  his  parentage, 
Ixxxi.  134. 

his  political  career,  Ixxxiv.  316. 

his  speeches,  317.  his  conduct  re- 
specting the  Spanish  negotiations  in 
1822,  "l823,  ib.  his  speech  and 
essay  on  the  Bank  Restriction  Act, 
323.  his  exposition  of  the  theory  of 
paper  money,  ib.  extract  from  his 
pamphlet,  z6.,  324.  his  principle  of  the 
necessity  of  convertibility  of  paper 
money,  326.  his  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection that  additional  bank  notes 
were  required  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  ib.^  327.  argues  that  the 
restriction  actually  depreciated  the 
currency,  328.  argument  from  foreign 
exchanges,  329,  330.  controversy 
with  the  Edinburgh  Review^  330- 
332.  his  view  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
changes, 334.  his  account  of  the 
diminution  in  the  value  of  money, 
335.  merits  of  his  work,  ib.  his 
conduct  on  the  carrying  of  Mr  Van- 
sittart's  resolution,  338.  his  speech 
against  Lord  Stanhope's  resolutions, 
340-342.  his  great  political  objects, 
342. 

King  (Dr),  on  fossil  footprints  in 
America,  ex.  120. 

King  (Dr  Gilbert),  his  medical  inspec- 
tion of  Boa  Vista,  xcviii.  213.  detects 
the  deception  attempted  by  the 
islanders,  214. 

King  (Mr  Locke),  his  proposal  for  the 
extension  of  the  county  franchise, 
xcv.  267. 


King  (Mr),  his  evidence  respecting  the 
Great  Fish  River,  cix.  134. 

King  (Colonel  J.  Anthony),  his  work 
on  the  Argentine  republic,  Ixxxvii. 
540.  his  account  of  his  outset  in 
life,  541.  enters  the  service  of  the 
Argentine  republic,  542.  his  narrative 
of  the  disastrous  expedition  against 
Carrera,  547-549.  various  fortunes, 
ib.  confusion  of  his  narrative,  550,  ^ 
his  account  of  the  attack  on  Tucuman, 

553.  serves  in  the  war  against  Chili, 

554.  narrow  escape,  ib.  reverse  of 
fortune,  556.  his  description  of  the 
battle  of  Cordova,  559-561.  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  565. 

King  (Dr  William),  at  Christ  Church, 

Ixxxi.  48. 
King   (Dr  William,   Principal     of   St 

Mary  Hall,  1650-1763),  Ixxxi.  48. 
Kiiiglake  (Mr),    amendment  proposed 

by   him  to  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  cvii. 

558. 
Kings,  their  power  gradually  prevailed 

over  that  of  the  great  vassals,  Ixxxii. 

414. 
"  King's   Company    of   Players,"    the, 

Ixxxi.    349.      were   the    performers 

and     proprietors    of    Shakespeare's 

plays,  350. 
King's  Counsel,  their  privileges,  Ixxxi. 

162. 
King's  Somborne,  school  at,  xcv.   342. 

See  Dawes,  Dr. 
Kingsley  (Rev.  Charles),  his  character 

as  an  author,  xciii.  7.     his  "Cheap 

Clothes  and  Nasty,"  8.  violent  at- 
tacks on   political    economy,    ib.y   9. 

his    expedient    of    associations,   21. 

denunciation  of  cheapness,  22. 
his  "  Lecture  to  Ladies,"  ciii. 


149,  150. 

his  teaching   characterised   as 

"Muscular  Christianity,"  cvii.  190. 
his  praise  of  simplicity  and  uncon- 
sciousness,   191.      characters  in    his    ^ 
novels,   192.     his  praise  of  athletic    I 
exercises,  ib.  ■ 

Kinnoul  (Lord),  his  assertion  of  the 
right  of  patronage  the  origin  of  the 
Scottish  secession,  Ixxxi.  533. 

Kiossa  (Mohammed  Pasha),  Turkish 
general  in  Asia  Minor  in  1828,  ciii. 
269,  270,  273.  his  entrenched  camp 
stormed  at  Akhaltsik,  276. 

Kippis  (Andrew,  1725-1795),   his  ac-      ^ 
count  of  Churchill  in  the  "  Biographia 
Britannica,"  Ixxxi.  54,  55. 

Kirke  (Colonel,  d.  close  of  the  I7th 
century),    his   conduct  in    the    west 
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approved  by  James  IL,  Ixxxix. 
442. 

Kirkpatrick  (Mr),  on  Scottish  Univer- 
sity reform,  evil.  94,  note  ;  109,  note. 

Kirvvan  CRichard,  d.  1812),  his  chemical 
investifjations,  Ixxxvii.  107,  108.  his 
letter  to  Watt,  121. 

Kisseleff  (General),  his  administration 
of  the  Danubian  principalities,  cv. 
424. 

Kit- Cat's  Club,  the,  Ixxxii  520. 

Kitto  (John,D.D.,  1804-1854),  a  deaf- 
mute,  cii.  116,  7iote.  his  description 
of  the  sensation  produced  by  thunder, 
118,  note. 

Klaproth  (Julius  Henry,  1783-1835), 
his  career  and  skill  as  a  linguist,  ci. 
34,  35. 

Ivleinschrot  family,  Ixxxii.  352.  cha- 
racter of  the  father,  ib.  violent 
quarrels,  353.  disappearance  of  the 
father,  384.  suspicion  excited,  ib. 
investigations,  355.  discovery  of  the 
body,  ib.  confessions  of  the  mur- 
dered man's  children,  356.  induce- 
ments and  temptations,  357.  attempt 
to  proceed  by  means  of  witchcraft, 
358.  the  crime  arranged,  359.  the 
murder,  360.  the  proof  still  incom- 
plete, 36 1 .  sentences  on  the  prisoners, 

362.  gradations     of    punishment, 

363.  remarks  on  the  procedure, 
364. 

Klose  (Karl  Ludwig),  his  "  Life  of 
Pascal  Paoli,"  ci.  443.  his  defence 
of  Faoli's  character,  479. 

Kmety  (General),  surprises  the  post 
of  Baindir  with  a  party  of  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  ciii.  287,  288.  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  advanced 
works  of  Kars,  294.  his  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  the  29th  of  September, 
295,296. 

Knellar  Hall,  training  school  at,  for 
workhouse  schoolmasters,  cii.  393. 

Kneller  (Sir  Godfrey,  1648-1723),  his 
portraits,  xcvii.  400. 

Knight  (Charles),  plan  of  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  Ixxxi.  329.  the  second 
edition,  333.  his  qualifications  and 
•  lefects,  334.  his  "Biography  of 
Shakespeare,"  335.  his  principle  of 
restoring  the  genuine  text,  341.  ex- 
amples of  his  not  allowing  for  mis- 
prints in  the  old  editions,  342-344. 
his  restorations  from  Steevens'  text 
on  the  whole  judicious,  346.  his  me- 
trical arrangement  sound,  351.  his 
theory  of  criticism  in  regard  to  the 
various  readings,  355.     in  regard  to 


passages  omitted  by  one  authority, 
356.  his  theory  in  regard  to  plays 
re-written  by  the  poet,  379.  value 
of  his  labours,  384. 
KniL^ht  (Charles),  his  criticism  on  the 
"  MidsummerNight's  Dream,"  Ixxxvii. 
423. 

his  preference   of  the   text  of 


the  old  folios   of  Shakespeare,  ciii. 
366. 

his  argument  in  favour  of  the 


received  text  of  Shakespeare,  cviii. 
506. 
Knight  (Richard  Payne,  1748-1824), 
on  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
Greek  coins,  civ.  163.  on  the  imita- 
tion of  Greek  figures  on  some  coins 
found  near  Calcutta,  165.  his  collec- 
tion of  coins,  185.  his  catalogue  of 
Greek  coins  in  the  British  Museum, 
187. 

his  contributions  to  the  second 


volume  of  "  Ionian  Antiquities,"  cv. 
506.  his  Latin  and  English  stvle, 
507. 

—  his  "  Progress  of  Civil  Society," 

cviii.  115. 

Knollys  (Sir  Francis,  d.  1596),  his 
escape  from  England  during  the 
Marian  persecution,  Ixxxv.  409. 

Knox  (John,  1505-1572),  his  escape 
from  England  during  the  Marian 
perse<}ution,  Ixxxv.  409.  at  Frank- 
fort, 422.     retires  to  Geneva,  423. 

his  learning,  Ixxxix.  468.     his 

Church  government,  469.  popular 
conception  of  his  character,  479. 
his  conception  of  the  Church,  481. 
his  intolerance,  483.  discrepancies 
between  his  first  and  second  books 
of  discipline,  496. 

his  introduction  of  the  practice 

of  sitting  round  the  communion 
table,  xcv.  470,  note.  consulted 
about  the  revision  of  the  English 
liturgy  under  Edward  VI.,  472.  his 
residence  at  Geneva,  473.  becomes 
minister  of  the  English  exiles  at 
Frankfort,  ib.  disputes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  liturgy,  ib.  his  liturgy, 
474. 

Koch  (Dr  Charles),  his  tour  in  the 
Crimea,  cii.  88. 

Kcempfer,  his  estimate  of  the  population 
of  Japan,  xcvi.  354.  character  of  his 
work  on  Japan,  359. 

Kohl  (Mr),  his  "Russia"  quoted, Ixxxiii. 
77. 

Kohun  dil  Khan,  an  Afghan  prince, 
cv.    275.     places  himself  under   the 
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protection  of  Persia,  ih.  his  com- 
plaints of  England,  liussia,  and  Per- 
sia, 277,  note. 

Kokand  (42°  0'  N.,  69°  IT  E.),  mission 
of  Captain  Conolly  to,  Ixxxii.  137. 

Koltf  (Lieutenant),  his  "Voyages  of  the 
Dutch  brig  Dourga,"  Ixxxiv.  168. 

Kolokotrones  (General  Theodore,  1770- 
1843),  his  protection  of  Albanian 
prisoners  at  Tripolitza,  ciii.  408. 

Koiiiiismark  (Count),  his  part  in  the 
siege  of  Athens,  ex.  45,  46. 

Koiikani  languajre,  xcviii.  38. 

Koslewtcha  (43°  24'  N.,  27°  35'  E.), 
battleof  (1829),  c.  275.  ^ 

"  Kosmos,"  ideas  involved  in  the  word, 
Ixxxvii.  170,  183.  the  "  Science  of 
the  Kosmos,"  183.  our  knowledge 
of  its  phenomena  accurate  though 
limited,  184.     See  Humboldt. 

Kossuth  (Louis,  b.  1802),  proposes  a 
constitutional  deputation  to  the  King 
of  Hungary,  xcvii.  128.  success  of 
the  deputation,  129.  his  vacillating 
policy,  131.  appointed  President  ot 
the  Committee  of  National  Defence, 
136.  his  measures,  137.  difference 
of  character  and  opinion  between 
him  and  Gorgey,  140.     his  spirit  and 


energy  in  recruiting  the  army,  142. 
appoints  Dembinsky  to  the  chief 
command,  143.  procures  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  144.  his 
separation  from  Gorgey,  149.  his 
fundamental  error,  150.    his  exile,  ib. 

Kossuth  (Louis),  his  eloquence,  xc.  246. 
his  able  administration,  ib. 

Krase  (Professor),  his  tribute  to  the 
services  of  the  Dilettanti  Society  to 
the  knowledge  of  classical  antiquities, 
cv.  502. 

Krasinski  (Count),  on  Montenegro,  cix. 
463. 

Kroussa,  battle  of,  cix.  478. 

Krusenstern  (Captain),  his  discoveries 
in  the  Japanese  seas,  xcvi.  357. 

Kublai  Khan,  his  disastrous  invasion  of 
Japan,  xcvi.  355. 

Kugler  (F.),  his  "  Handbuch  der  Kunst- 
geschichte,"  xciv.  372. 

•  his  "Handbook  of  Italian  Paint- 
ing," xcvii.  236. 

Kurdistan  (36°  0'  N.,  45°  30'  E.),  in- 
surrection in,  in  1854,  ciii.  291. 

Kurukdereh,  battle  of,  ciii.  289. 

Kyau  (Frederick  William,  Baron  of, 
1654-1733),  a  courtier  of  Autrustus 
the  Strong,  of  Saxonv,  civ.  420. 


L 


Laboucheee  (Mr,  now  Lord  Taunton, 
b.  1798),  statement  read  by  him  of 
the  diminution  of  the  consumption  of 
sugar  per  head  between  1830  and 
1840,  xcix.  598. 

his  committee  of  inquiry  into 

the  state  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  terri- 
tory, cix.  136. 

Laborde  (le  Comte  de),  his  "Athens  in 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries," 
ex.  38.  on  the  visit  of  the  Marqui;; 
de  Nointel,  40,  41.  on  the  campaign 
of  Morosini,  44.  on  the  siege  of 
Athens,  45. 

Labour,  claims  of,  increased  attention 
to  the  subject,  Ixxxi.  499.  improve- 
ment of  labourers'  condition  to  be 
looked  for  from  progress,  501 .  causes 
of  the  popularity  of  the  subject,  502. 
objects  of  social  reform,  505,  506. 
demands  upon  the  rich,  ib.  their 
inconsistency  with  the  independence 
of  the  poor,  508.  the  remedies  for 
present  evils,  509.  education,  in  the 
large  sense,  510,  512.  suggestion  to 
give  labourers  an  interest  in  the  pro- 


duce of  their  labour,  516.  measures 
to  be  avoided,  517,  518. 
Labour,  legal  restrictions  upon,  in  re- 
gard to  hours  of  work,  and  sorts  of 
labour,  Ixxxiii.  ^Q.  inconsistency  of 
such  restrictions  in  regard  to  free 
labourers,  88. 

productive  and  unproductive, 

Ixxxviii.  308.  relations  of,  to  popu- 
lation and  land,  316. 

happiness  and  dignity  of,  Ixxxix. 

423.  bodily  and  intellectual,  com- 
pared, 424.  relations  of,  to  capital, 
427-429. 

regarded  as  a  commodity,  xc. 

509. 

relations  of,  to  capital,  c.  164. 

problems  to  be  solved  on  the  subject, 
165.  advantages  of  the  present  time 
(1854),  ib.  peculiar  dangers  affect- 
ing Great  Britain,  167, 168.  import- 
ance of  the  inculcation  of  sound 
principles  in  the  working  classes,  168. 
discontent  of  the  operatives,  169. 
views  and  feelings  of  the  manufac- 
turing population,  170.     labour  em* 
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ployed  and  paid  out  of  savinfjs,  171. 
savings  effected  by  the  middle  classes, 
172.     and  not  by  the  workin<^  popu- 
lation, 1 73.     prosperity  accompanied 
by  high  expenditure,  ib.     consump- 
tion   of    spirits    and    tobacco,   174. 
striking  contrast  between  the    pru- 
dence of  employers  and  the  improvi- 
dence  of  workmen,    175.     schemes 
for  augmenting  the  receipts  of  the 
working  classes,  176.     the  arbitration 
project,  ib.     mode  in  which  the  mar- 
ket price  of  labour  is  determined,  177. 
the   theory  of  a  "  natural  rate "  of 
wages,  ib.   theory  of  regulating  wages 
by  the  wants   of  the   labourer,    ib. 
impossibility  of  adapting  rules  to  the 
special   circumstances   of   manufac- 
tures, 178.   strikes  and  trades'  unions, 
179.     the  Lancashire  strikes,  ib..,  180. 
eifect  of  strikes  in  lowering  wages, 
181.      working     men's    co-operative 
associations,    182.      the   remedy   for 
the  evils  complained  of,  183.     habits 
of    saving,    184.      abstinence    from 
imprudent  marriages,  185.     state  of 
the  labour  market  (1854),  ib.     emi- 
gration and  the  changed  condition  of 
Ireland,  ?'&.,  186.     prosperity  within 
the  reach  of  the  working  classes,  187. 
education  requisite,  ib.,  188.    bearing 
of  the  social  problem  on  the  question 
of  universal  suffrage,  189,  190.    moral 
and  intellectual  culture  requisite,  190, 
191.  dangers  to  beguardedagainst,192. 

Labour,  increased  demand  for  (1859), 
cix.  522. 

Labourbe  de  Guiscard  (Antoine  de),  his 
insurrectionary  movement  in  the 
Rovergne,  civ.  141.  failure  of  his  con- 
spiracy, 144.  his  subsequent  fate,  157. 

Labourers  (agricultural^,  unfavourable 
prospects  of,  Ixxxviii.  324,  325.  re- 
medies, 327. 

increasing  obstacles    to   their 

advancement  into  a  higher  class,  xcii. 
96.  social  and  moral  separation,  97. 
low  range  of  education,  98.  irreli- 
gion,  99.  their  miseries  arise  from 
demoralisation,  100.  improvidence 
of  labourers  in  receipt  of  high  wages, 
101,  and  note. 

wages  of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

VIIL,cviii.  215,216. 

Labourers  (statute  of,  1349),  its  severity 
and  injustice,  Ixxxiv.  268. 

statutes  of,  under  Henry  VIIL, 

cviii.  215,  216.  Mr  Fronde's  reply  to 
the  Edinburgh  Revieic  respecting,  588. 

Labouring  classes,  condition  of,  in  Eng- 


land, from  the  fifteenth  century,lxxxv. 
167-170.  their  condition  dependent 
on  their  own  conduct  and  character, 
171.  in  what  way  they  are  benefited 
by  education,  1 73.  how  affected  by  the 
small  or  large  farm  system,  175, 176. 

Labuan,  island  of,  occupation  of  by  the 
British  government,  Ixxxiv.  164. 

settlement  at,  xcvi.  92. 

establishment   of,  as   a  British 

port.,  xcviii.  96. 

Lacedsemon  (36°  54'  N.,  22°  44'  E.), 
tyrannical  conduct  of,  to  her  subject 
allies,  xcviii.  438. 

figure  of  Apollo  on  a  coin  of. 


B 


civ.  177. 

Lachmann  (C,  1793-1851),  his  adop- 
tion of  the  Wolfian  opinion  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  xcii.  407. 

his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, xciv.  1,  27.  his  system  of 
showing  the  various  readings,  28. 
which  is  generally  satisfactory,  29. 

on  the  unity   of  the  Homeric 

poems,  cviii.  503,  505. 

Lacroix  (Paul),  his  antiquarianism, 
Ixxxv.  73. 

Lacy  (John),  joins  the  Camisard  pro- 
phets, xcix.  482,  483. 

Ladies,  as  authoresses,  their  propensity 
to  illiberal  attacks  on  classes  and  in- 
dividuals, Ixxxix.  435.  causes  of  this, 
436. 

Ladies,  lectures  to,  origin  of,  ciii.  146. 
the  introductory  lecture  by  Mr  Mau- 
rice, ib..,  147.  importance  of  teaching 
ladies  to  teach,  ib.  practical  value 
of  the  lectures,  148.  subjects  and 
lecturers,  ib.  and  note,  absence  of 
compliments,  ib.  sound  views  of  the 
duties  and  position  of  women,  149. 
visiting  among  the  poor,  150.  occa- 
sional and  special  visits,  151.  lecture 
on  overwork,  ib.  importance  of  com- 
bining medical  attendance  with  ladies' 
visits,  152.  example  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  153. 

Ladislaus  I  (King  of  Hungary,  1041- 
1095),  acknowledges  fealty  to  the 
Pope,  Ixxxi.  289. 

Laensberg  (Matthew,  about  1600),  a 
supposed  prophet,  cvii.  228. 

La  Fayette  (Gilbert  Mottier,  Marquis 
de,  1757-1834),  character  of  by  Le 
Comte  de  la  Marck,  xciv.  434.  his 
indecision,  439.  his  rudeness  to 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  456.  nature 
of  his  influence  at  court,  458. 

on  the  character  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, ex.  147,  148. 
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Lafitte  (Jacques,  1767-1844),  Ixxxv. 
94.  his  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1830,  97. 

Liiforest  (M.)  French  ambassador  at 
Jierlin,  Ixxxvi.  355. 

Lajrrance  (Joseph  Louis,  1736-1813), 
his  prophecy  of  Arago's  eminence, 
civ.  303. 

Laguerre  (Admiral),  declares  Shanghai 
in  a  state  of  siege,  cii.  348,  349. 

Lahore  (31°  27'  N.,  34°  26'  E.),  treaty 
of,  Ixxxiv.  476. 

importance  of  under  the  Moguls, 

Ixxxix.  190.  falls  into  possession  of 
the  Sikhs,  193.  parties  in  at  the 
death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  201.  san- 
guinary contests  in,  203,  205.  occu- 
pied bv  the  British,  214. 

L' Aigle  (in  Normandy,  48°  44'  N.,  0°  35' 
E.),  meteoric  shower  at,  Ixxxvii.  194. 

Laine  (Admiral),  mode  of  hostilities 
against  England  suggested  by  him, 
xcviii.  251. 

Laing  (Samuel,  of  Rapdale,  Orkney), 
his  translation  of  the  Heimskringla, 
Ixxxii.  267.  his  apology  for  the 
character  of  Snorro  Sturleson,  the 
author,  270.  plan  of  his  translation, 
271.  his  preliminary  dissertation,  ih. 
his  vehemence,  ib.  his  partiality  for 
the  Scandinavian  tribes,  290.  his 
depreciation  of  the  Germans  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  291.  ascribes  liberty 
to  the  Scandinavian  nations  alone, 
296.  fidlacy  of  bis  view,  297.  his 
account  of  the  causes  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Norway,  298.  ascribes 
English  and  American  liberty  to  the 
mixture  of  Scandinavian  race,  299. 
his  depreciation  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature,  300.  his  imputations  on 
their  courage  and  independence,  315. 
his  translations  of  poetry  in  the 
Heimskringla,  317. 

Laing  (Samuel,  son  of  the  preceding, 
b.  1810),  his  account  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  seceding  Catholic 
churches  in  Germany,  Ixxxiii.  116. 
his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
prospects  of  the  movement,  124. 

his  misconception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  centralization,  Ixxxv.  237. 

his  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of 


the  Prussian    agricultural    reforms, 
Ixxxvi.  174. 

his  estimate  of  needless  expenses 


of  railway  companies,  c.  459. 

his  remarks  on  the  greater  dis- 


tinction of  town  and  country  abroad 
than  in  England,  civ.  68. 


Laing  (Samuel),  on  the  subdivision  of 
land  as  a  check  on  population,  cv.  349. 

Laird  (Mr),  his  description  of  Liberia, 
cviii.  557. 

La  Jonquiere — defeated  by  the  Cami- 
sards,  civ.  144,  145. 

Lake  (Gerard,  Viscount,  1744-1808), 
his  victory  at  Laswarne,  cv.  411. 

Lake  (Colonel),  his  efforts  in  improving 
the  defences  of  Kars,  ciii.  292-294. 
his  conduct  in  the  attack  of  the  29th 
of  September,  297. 

Lalande  (Marquis  de),  defeated  by  the 
Camisards,  civ.  145. 

Lally  Tollendal  (Marquis  de,  1751- 
1830),  his  eulogy  on  Mallet  Du  Pan, 
xcv.  500. 

Lamarck  (Jean  Baptiste  Pierre,  Cheva- 
lier de,  1744-1829),  his  theory  of 
petits  corps  gelatineux^  the  basis  of  the 
"  Organic  Globules  "  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  Ixxxii.  7. 
treatment  of  by  Napoleon,  civ. 


308. 

Lamartine  (A.  de,  b.  1790),  his 
"  L'Etat,r£glise,et  I'Enseignement," 
Ixxxi.  412. 

his  description  of  the  insurrec- 


tion of  the  10th  of  August,  Ixxxvi.  24. 
on  the  massacresof  September  27.  on 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  31.  his 
description  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
38.  his  view  of  the  character  of 
Robespierre,  41,  42. 

his  History  of  the  Girondins, 

Ixxxvii.  1.  his  position  as  a  politi- 
cian and  a  writer  in  1847,  ih.  his 
sympathy  with  the  revolution,  2. 
scheme  of  the  work,  3,  his  omission 
to  quote  his  authorities,  4.  inaccu- 
racies, 5.  merits  of  the  work,  6.  its 
title  ill-selected,  ih.  on  the  flight  of 
the  Royal  family  to  Varennes,  9,  10. 
his  description  of  Fanchet,,  13.  of 
Vergniaud,  15.  his  character  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  20.  his  qualifications  as 
a  historian,  44.  habit  of  exaggera- 
tion, 45.  his  Socialist  principles, 
580. 

his    moderate    republicanism, 

Ixxxviii.  233. 

his  History  of  the  Revolution  of 

1848,  xci.  228.  its  value  as  treating 
of  very  recent  events,  229.  an  auto- 
biography, ih.  his  opinion  of  the 
causes  of  the  revolution,  ih.^  232. 
vagueness  of  his  language,  230.  his 
History  of  the  Girondins,  239.  his 
personal  qualities,  ih.  his  success  as 
an  orator,  240.     his  triumph  on  the 
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'  24th  of  February,  241.  his  state- 
ment of  his  political  principles,  ib.^ 
242.  his  advocacy  of  the  voluntary 
system  in  religion,  243.  of  universal 
suffrage,  while  disclaiming  Commun- 
ism and  Socialism,  244.  his  proceed- 
ings on  the  24th  of  February,  245. 
his  speech  to  the  newspaper  repre- 
sentatives, 246-248.  his  speech  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  251. 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  252.  his  conduct  con- 
sidered, 255.  his  change  of  opinion 
on  the  popularity  of  a  republic  in 
France,  257.  his  unfounded  belief 
in  the  stability  of  a  republic,  i6.,  258. 
his  exaggerated  picture  of  the  amount 
of  fighting,  259.  his  false  accusation 
against  Louis  Philippe,  260.  his 
description  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  261.  his 
description  of  the  ultra-revolutionary 
party,  262,  263.  his  admirable 
bearing  towards  the  Red  Republicans, 
264-267.  his  account  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  government,  ib.  on  the 
evils  of  the  ateliers  nationaux,  274, 
275.  his  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  measures  of  the  Provis.ional  Go- 
vernment, 276.  succeeds  M.  Guizot 
at  the  Foreign  office,  ib.  his  foreign 
policy,  277.  his  manifesto  of  the  6th 
of  March,  278, 279.  menaces  Savoy, 
280.  augments  the  army,  ib.  diffe- 
rences with  his  colleagues,  282-284. 
on  the  demonstration  of  the  17th  of 
March,  285.  his  sense  of  the  danger 
of  the  government,  287.  his  mea- 
sures, ib.  interviews  with  the  agi- 
tators, 288.  his  dilatory  conduct  on 
the  16th  April,  291.  his  popularity, 
ib.,  292.  refuses  the  presidentship  of 
the  republic,  294.  his  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  revo- 
lutionary bands,  295.  decline  of  his 
influence,  296.  characteristics  of  his 
History  of  the  Revolution,  ib.,  297. 

Lamartine  (A.),  his  rapid  decision  of  a 
momentous  question,  xcii.  522,  523. 

on  the  independence  of  Italy, 

xciii..36,  37.  his  attitude  during  the 
Italian  struggle  in  1848,  63.  his 
account  of  his  views  towards  Italy, 
66.  his  reception  of  the  Irish  depu- 
tation, 227,  note. 

character  of  his  historical  works, 

ci.  105, 106.  compared  with  Chateau- 
briand, 110.  his  poetry,  t7>..  Ill,  and 
note.  religious  sentiment  in  his 
writing,  118,  119. 


Lamartine  (A.),  on  Cromwell's  religious 
character,  ciii.  35. 

anecdote  of,  related  by  Rogers, 


civ.  107,  108. 

his   History  of  the    Girondins, 

cvi.  390. 

his    panegyric     on     Beranger, 

cviii.  177,  178. 

friendly  relations  of  his  go- 
vernment with  Great  Britain,  cix. 
595. 

Lamb  (Charles,  1775-1834),  his  inti- 
macy with  Coleridge,  Ixxxvii.  374. 

Lamballe  (Princesse  de,  1749-1792), 
her  friendship  for  Marie  Antoinette, 
ex.  156. 

Lambert  of  Aschafnaburg,  his  narrative 
of  the  battle  of  the  Unstrut,  Ixxxi.  295. 

Lambton  (AVilliam,  Lieut. Col.,  d.  1823), 
his  trigonometrical  survey  in  British 
India,  Ixxxvii.  392.     his  death,  393. 

Lamertiere  (Mdlle.),  the  authoress  of 
the  imposture  of  La  Salette,  cv.  15- 
17. 

La  Motte  (Madame,  1757-1791),  xciv. 
457. 

Lampeter  (52°  7'  X.,  4°  5'  W.),  college 
of,  xcvii.  375. 

extended    privileges    of,   xcix. 

118,  and  note. 

Lanarkshire  (55°  4V  K,  3°  47'  W.), 
ill-cultivated  tracts  otj  Ixxxiv.  437. 

Lancashire  (54°  0^  N.,  3°  0'  W.),  edu- 
cational movement  in,  xcii.  135. 

one  inch  and  six-inch  ordnance 


maps  of,  xcv.  200. 
Lancaster    (James,    Captain,   d.  1620), 

his  expedition  to  the    Indian    seas, 

xcvi.  56. 
his  improvements  in  rifles,  cix. 

524. 
Land,  transfer  of,  its  oppressive  expen- 

siveness,  Ixxxi.  520. 
subdivision  of,  evil  consequences 

of,  Ixxxvii.  309,  and  note. 

relation  of  to  labour,  Ixxxviii. 


316.  its  capabilities,  317.  its  pro- 
ductive powers  limited,  318. 

difficulties    of   transfer,    xcv. 

425.  the  cost,  427.  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  which  would  follow  from 
increased  facilities  in  its  sale,  428. 

Land-tax,  the,  its  origin,  xciv.  145. 
its  nature,  that  of  rent,  146.  in 
England%ind  on  the  continent,  165. 

considered  as  a  burden  on  land, 

xcvi.  554.  antiquity  of,  ih.  its  in- 
cidence on  the  landowner  exclusivelv, 
555. 

Landed  credit,  history  of,  cvi.  408.     the 
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Mosaic  law  on  the  subj^'cfc,  ib.  the  laws 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ih.  the  law 
in  France,  409.  in  Prussia  and 
Austria,  ih.  inconsistencies  in  the 
law  of  England,  ih.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  eilbrts  to  reform  the  law, 
410.  importance  of  facilitating  the 
application  of  capital  to  land,  411. 
hardship  in  the  case  of  entailed 
landed  property,  412.  agricultural 
legislation  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  ih.  preamble  of  an  Act  in 
1840  for  enabling  proprietors  having 
a  limited  interest  in  land  to  borrow 
money  for  improvements,  413.  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  landowners  bor- 
rowing, ih.  disinclination  to  resort 
to  mortgages,  414.  intricacy  of  the 
law  of  mortgage,  415.  national  im- 
portance of  facilitating  mortgages, 
41G.  irregular  payment  of  interest, 
417.  difficulties  of  mortgagors,  ih. 
report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Law  of  Real  Property  in  1831,  418. 
remedies,  419.  a  registration  of 
titles,  ih.  system  of  a  sinking  fund, 
4'20.  the  vivum  vadium^  or  live 
j)ledge,  421.   the  Continental  system, 

422.  history  of  the  system  in  Silesia, 

423,  424.  the  principle  of  extin- 
guishing the  debt  by  small  instal- 
ments, 425.  rapid  spread  of  institu- 
tions of  CVec?/^  Fonder^  426.  lettresde 
guge,  427, 428.  the  Credit  Fonder  in 
France,  429,  430.  the  system  ap- 
plicable to  England,  431.  registra- 
tion of  land  essential,  432. 

Landen  (50°  47'  X.,  5°  3'  E.),  battle  of, 
distinguished  valour  of  the  Irish  bri- 
gade at,  cviii.  495. 

Landor  (Robert  Eyres),  compared  with 
his  brother  Walter  Landor,  xcii.  486. 
his  "Fawn  of  Sertorius,"  ih.  his 
preference  of  Roman  subjects,  487. 
the  "Fountain  of  Arethusa,"  489. 
mode  of  introducing  the  story,  490. 

Landor  (Walter  Savage,  b.  1775),  his 
fcingularity,  Ixxxiii.  486.  revised 
edition  of  his  works,  ih.  his  "Ima- 
ginary Conversations,"  487.  cha- 
racter of  some  of  the  speakers  ill  kept 
up,  488.  other  drawbacks  on  the 
general  excellence  of  the  conversa- 
tions, 489.  suggestiveness  of  his 
writings,  490.  his  orth(fgraphy,  ih. 
the  dialogue  of  "  Johnson  and , 
Home  Tooke"  quoted,  491.  pas- 
sages skilfully  interpolated,  ib. 
*'  Brooke  and  Sidney,"  492.  "  Por- 
fion  and  Southey,"  493.    his  criticisms 


on  Shakspeare,  493,  494.  his  "  De- 
lille  and  Landor,"  ib.  metrical  criti- 
cisms, 495.  various  insertions,  496. 
"  Diogenes  and  Plato,"  497.  his  no- 
tices of  Italian  life  and  manners,  498. 
and  of  the  French,  ib.  new  passages 
quoted,  499.  conversations  not  be- 
fore collected,  500.  "the  Emperor 
of  China  and  his  Minister,"  501,  502. 
"  Melanchthon  and  Calvin,"  503. 
"  Lucian  and  Timotheus,"  504,  505. 
"  Marvel  and  Parker,"  506-511. 
Landor  (Walter  Savage),  classical  char- 
acter of  his  poetry,  xci.  408.  his  "  Hel- 
lenics," 409.  extracts  from  "  The 
Hamadryad,"  413-415.  "  Aeon  and 
Rbodope,"  417.  "Enallos  and  Cymo- 
dameia,"  ib.,  418.  "  Corythos,"  419. 
pathos  of  his  poetry,  420.  the  "Death 
of  Artemidora,"  ib.  the  "  Madness 
of  Orestes,"  ib.,  421.  defect  of  his 
dramas,  ib.  "  Luther's  Parents,"  ib. 
philosophical  poetry,  422.  "  Re- 
generation," ib.  his  republicanism, 
ih.  earlier  poems,  423.  "  (Jebir," 
423-426.  representation  of  love, 
423.  occasional  obscurity,  427.  his 
minor  poems,  428.  their  classical 
form,  429.  simplicity  of  his  poetry, 
430.  want  of  the  elements  of  popu- 
larity, 431. 

his  Latinlty,  er.  512. 


Lanfranc  (Archbishop  of  Canterbnry, 
1005-1089),  check  imposed  by  him 
on  the  violence  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, Ixxxix.  13. 

Langdale  (the  Hon.  Charles),  his  "  Me- 
moirs of  Mrs  Fitzherbert,"  ciii.  591. 

Langdale  (Henry  Bickersteth,  Lord, 
1783-1851),  his  speech  on  law  re- 
form, Ixxxv.  488,  489. 

Lange  (Herr),his  translation  of  Horace, 
Ixxxii.  469. 

L'Angelier  (Pierre  Emile),  murder  of, 
by  poison,  cviii.  344-346. 

Langfbrd  (W.,  D.D.),  Sydney  Smith's 
review  of  his  sermon  for  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  cii.  246. 

Langholm  Hill,  obelisk  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm  on,  cv.  391. 

Language  indispensable  to  reasoning, 
Ixxxii.  15.  new,  the  symbol  of  ab- 
straction, 16.  powers  acquired 
thereby,  ib. 

universal,    project   of,    Ixxxiv. 


14. 

Languages,  universality  and  general 
resemblance  of,  to  one  another, 
Ixxxviii.  432.  science  of,  470. 
classification     of,     471.       construe- 
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tion  of,  472.  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, lb.  progress  of  formation, 
473.  affinities  of,  474.  the  Tura- 
nian family  of  languajjes,  476.  the 
Malayo-Polynesian,  477.  the  Basque, 
ib.  probability  of  a  common  origin 
of  all  languages,  478,  479.  opinion 
of  Chevalier  Bunsen  to  this  effect, 
481. 

Languages,  changes  to  which  they  are 
subject,  xciv.  300.  instances  of  the 
corruption  of  words,  301.  problem 
of  a  common  origin  of  languages, 
309. 

"Langue  d'Oc"  and  "  Langue  d'Oil," 
Ixxxviii.  2. 

Languedoc  (43°  0'  N.,  3°  0'  E.),  fanati- 
cism in  since  1689,  civ.  124,  125. 
insurrections  in,  125.  military  pre- 
parations of  the  government,  126. 
institutions  of,  previous  to  the  French 
revolution,  538. 

Lanjuinais  (M.  de),  his  report  on  the 
manning  the  French  navy,  xcviii. 
265,  266. 

Lanjuinais  (JeanDenis,  Count  de,  1753- 
1827),  his  spirited  reply  to  Napoleon, 
civ.  308. 

Lansdowne  (IMarquis  of,  father  of  the 
present),  his  early  patronage  of 
Moore,  xcix.  496. 

Lansdowne  (Henry  Petty,  Marquis  of, 
b.  1780),  his  reply  to  Fox  on  the 
orders  in  council,  Ixxxi.  165. 

"-  depreciation  of,   by   Mr  Roe- 

buck, xcv.  525. 

his   early   appreciation   of   the 


merits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
xcviii.  218. 

his  friendship  for  Moore,  xcix 

518. 


his    activity    of    mind    at    an 

advanced  age,  cv.  67.  appointed 
Home  Secretary  in  1827,  cv.  232, 
233. 

his  speech  on  Lord  Castlereagh's 


treatment  of  Sir  John  Moore,  cvi 
325. 

Home  Secretary  under  Mr  Can- 
ning, ex.  75,  76. 

Laon  (49°  33'  N.,  3°  36'  E.),  capital  of 
Lorraine,  cix.  500,  504. 

La  Perouse,  his  discoveries  in  the  Ja- 
panese seas,  xcvi.  357. 

La  Place  (Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de, 
1749-1827),  his  discoveries,  Ixxxii. 
17.  his  process  of  reasoning,  21. 
demonstrates  the  possibility  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  ib. 

his  definition  of  the  theory  of 


probabilities,  xcii.  8.  his  "  Theorie 
Analytique  des  Probabilites,"  11. 

La  Place  (Pierre  Simon),  his  memoir  on 
the  double  refraction  of  light,  civ.  319. 

his    calculation    of    the    mean 


depth  of  the  sea,  cv.  369. 

Lapland  (67°  30'  N.,  30°  30'  E.),  cause 
of  its  comparatively  mild  climate, 
Ixxxix.  341. 

Lapointe  (M.  Savinien),  his  memoir  of 
Beranger,  cviii.  176,  177. 

Laporte  (Roland),  leader  of  the  Cami- 
sards,  civ.  129.  defeats  the  Marquis 
de  Lalande,  145.  rejects  the  treaty 
signed  by  Cavallier,  151.  suspense 
and  alarm,  152. 

Lappenberg  (Dr  J.  M.)  his  history  of 
the  Norman  kings  of  England,  cix. 
497,  note,  509. 

Larcon  (Major),  his  agricultural  statis- 
tics for  Ireland,  xcix.  586. 

Larissa  (39°  38'  N.,  22°  28'  E.),  allusion 
to  Homer  in  the  coins  of,  civ.  1 80. 

Larne  (county  Antrim),  national  school 
of,  Ixxxi.  124. 

Laromiguiere  (M.  Pierre,  1756-1837), 
materialistic  tendency  of  his  psycho- 
logical opinions,  xciii.  433. 

his  philosophical  writings,  ex. 


302.     on  the  phenomenon  of  atten- 
tion, ib. 
Larpent  (F.  S.),  on  the  low  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  British  troops  in  the 
Peninsula,  xcvii.  463. 

his  "  Journal  in  Spain,"  xcviii. 


216.  his  position  as  Judge- Advo- 
cate in  the  Duke  of  Wellingtons 
camp,  ib.  his  qualifications,  ib.  cha- 
racter of  the  journal,  ib.  a  contem- 
porary picture,  217.  state  of  the 
campaign  on  his  joining  the  army,  224. 
his  intercourse  with'Wellington,  225. 
on  the  attention  paid  by  him  to 
the  culinary  department,  227.  anec- 
dotes of  the  Duke.  (See  Wellington.) 
misprints  and  mistakes  in  the  work, 
234.  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written,  235.  his  arrival  in 
Spain,  lb.  rough  travelling,  ib.  his 
part  in  the  campaign  of  Vittoria,  236, 
237.  scenes  described  by  him,  237. 
on  the  miseries  of  war,  238.  on  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  ladies,  239. 
taken  prisoner,  240.  close  of  his 
military  career,  ib. 

Larsow  (Dr),  his  translation  of  the 
letters  of  Athanasius,  cv.  433,  456. 

Lartius  (T.,  about  b  c.  500),  the  tii'st 
Roman  dictator,  civ.  13,  14. 

Las    Casas    (Bartholomew    de,    1474- 
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15G6),  proposes  the  importation  of 
negroes  into  America,  cix.  18.  bis 
treatise  "  DeUnico  Vocationis  Modo," 
30.  his  plan  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians,  ih. 

Lasea  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  true  name  and 
situation  of,  determined  by  coins,  civ. 
176. 

La  Salette,  pretended  apparition  of 
Our  Lady  of,  cvi.  4.  Mr  Wyse's 
manual  of  the  confraternity  of,  5-7. 
French  accounts  of  the  imposture, 
8.  Mr  Wyse's  description  of  the 
mountain  of  Salette,  and  of  the 
apparition  of  the  Virgin,  9-12, 
absurdity  of  the  story,  13.  multitude 
of  pilgrims,  ih.  the  authors  of  the 
imposture,  14.  the  children  Maximin 
and  Melanie  placed  under  ecclesias- 
tical control,  15.  personation  of  the 
Virgin  by  Mdlle.  Lamerliere,  ih.^  16. 
evidence  of  the  imposture,  16.  ju- 
dicial condemnation,  17.  contradic- 
tions and  disputes,  18.  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  miracle  by  the  Bishop 
of  Grenoble,  19.  20.  the  miracle 
rejected  by  several  French  bishops, 
21.  discountenanced  by  the  Pope, 
z&.,  22.  effects  of,  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  22.  injury  to 
Christianity  from  sham  miracles,  25. 

Latham  (Dr  R.  G.),  his  works  on  the 
English    language,    xcii.   294.      his 
'  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  Conquest 
on  the  language,  298. 

his   ignorant   division   of  lan- 


guage, xciv.  306,  note^  307,  note,  on 
the  Ossetic  language,  313,  note,  314, 
note. 

edits  Dr  Prichard's  treatise  on 


the  Celtic  languages,  cviii.  174. 

Latimer  (Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
1470-1555),  his  English  style,  xcii. 
321. 

Latin  Christianity.     See  Christianity. 

Latin  language,  decline  of  throughout 
Europe  between  the  sixth  and  ninth 
centuries,  Ixxxviii.  6. 

• use  of  by  the  Church,  cv.  493. 

in  law  and  education,  494.  the  me- 
dium of  communication  of  men  of 
education  in  the  middle  ages,  495. 
imitations  of  by  writers  in  other 
languages,  496.  consequent  unifor- 
mity of  style  in  European  literature, 
ib. 

Latour  (Count  Theodore,  1780-1848), 
Austrian  war  minister  in  1848,  xc. 
233. 

Laud  (William,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury,   1573-1645),   his    constitution 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  Ixxxi. 
386. 
Laud  (Archbishop),  appears  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  Ixxxiv.  87. 

anecdote  of  in  connection  with 


the   "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,' 

Ixxxvii.  426. 

his  measures  towards  the  Scot- 


tish Church,  xcv.  476.  consequent 
aversion  for  liturgies  in  Scotland,  ib. 
his  statutes  for  the  University 


of  Oxford,  xcvi.  240.     professors  and 
teachers  provided  for,  241.     failure 
of   his    scheme,    243.      his   statutes 
violated  by  the  University,  245. 
his  sentence  on  Leighton,  xcviii. 


320. 

— '■ —    ecclesiastical    changes     intro- 
duced by  him,  ci.  256. 

his  collection  of  coins  still  ex- 


tant at  Oxford,  civ.  185. 

Lauderdale  (one  of  the  Cabal  ministry), 
his  cruelty  to  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians, Ixxxix.  491. 

Lauderdale  (James  Maitland,  Earl  of, 
1759-1840),  his  negociations  with 
Talleyrand,  cvii.  377. 

Laughter  condemned  by  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, Ixxxii.  446. 

Laureani  (M.),  his  announced  "  Bio- 
graphy of  Cardinal  Mezzof'anti,"  ci. 
23. 

Laurie  (Sir  Peter),  his  speech  in  pro- 
posing the  health  of  the  judges  at 
the  Mansion  House,  cvi.  465. 

his  letter  to   Lord   Campbell, 

cvii.  293.     the  reply,  294. 

Lauture  (le  Comte  d'Escayrac  de),  his 
tour  in  Northern  Africa,  c.  400. 
description  of  the  mirage,  402.  his 
account  of  the  sagacity  of  a  guide, 
404,  405.  on  the  vitality  of  Mo- 
hamedanism,  408,  409.  on  ^the 
religion  of  the  Arabs,  410,  411.  on 
the  general  character  and  prospects 
of  Mohamedanism,  414,  415. 

Lauzun  (Due  de),  charjje  made  by  him 
against  Marie  Antoinette,  ex.  148, 
149. 

Laval  (Montmorency,  Due  de,  French 
ambassador  at  Rome),  his  dispatch 
in  1823,  xcvii.  223. 

Lavalette  (Marie  Chamans,  Count  de, 
b.  1769),  remarkable  dream  de- 
scribed by  him,  ciii.  428. 

La  Valliere — her  retirement,  cvii.  216. 

La  Vendee  (46°  30'  N.,  1°  15'  W.),  dis- 
crepancies of  historical  evidence  re- 
specting the  wars  in,  civ.  23,   note. 
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the  war  In,  compared  with  that  In  the 
Cevennes,  159. 

Lavergne  (M.  Leonce  de),  his  articles 
on  the  "Rural  Economy  of  Eng- 
land," xcviii.  98,  note. 

— his  work  on  British  agriculture, 

ciii.  84.  his  personal  history,  85. 
his  comparison  of  the  soil  and  climate 
of  England  with  those  of  France, 
86.  on  English  and  French  sheep- 
feeding,  90.  on  British  dairy  pro- 
duce, 91.  on  the  production  of  beef 
in  France  and  England,  92.  com- 
parison of  the  produce  of  corn  per 
acre  in  the  two  countries,  95.  of  the 
value  of  land,  96.  of  the  burdens 
on  land,  97.  on  the  question  of 
large  and  small  estates,  98.  on  the 
connection  of  good  government  and 
agriculture,  101.  his  excursions 
through  the  British  isles,  ih.  his 
testimony  to  the  improved  state  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  102-104. 
his  high  testimony  to  British  agri- 
culture, 104. 

Lavoisier  (Anthony  Laurence,  1743- 
1794),  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
the  elements  of  water,  Ixxxvi.  68. 
evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
previous  discovery  in  England,  69, 
70.  his  slow  arrival  at  the  true 
theory  of  the  composition  of  water, 
133,144. 

Law  (the,  as  a  profession),  considered 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  rank,  Ixxxi. 
133. 

importance   and    antiquity   of 

the  profession,  Ixxxiii.  275,  276. 
paucity  of  distinguished  judges  in 
England,  277.  their  dependent  and 
difficult  situation  in  early  history, 
280. 

course  of  study  recommended 


for,  by  Lord  Mansfield,  Ixxxiv.  395. 
its  present  prospects,  404.  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  common  law,  405. 
increase  in  the  number  of  barristers, 
ib.  its  former  connection  with  lite- 
rature weakened,  406.  decline  of 
the  profession  in  public  estimation,  ih. 

Law  Amendment  Society,  report  of, 
xcvi.  346,  347. 

Law  (criminal),  commission  for  the 
codification  of,  xclx.  573.  proceed- 
ings on  the  report  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  ih.  the  digest  of  offences 
against  the  person,  ih.  it  is  submitted 
to  the  judges,  574.  disinclination  of 
the  judges  to  learn  a  new  code,  575. 
alleged  advantage  of  the  flexibility 


of  an  unwritten  law,  ^'5.,  576.  fri- 
volous criticisms  on  the  bill  by  the 
judges,  ih.  other  objections,  577, 
578.  objections  which  apply  to  the 
existing  law,  578.  inconsistencies 
brought  to  light  by  the  digest,  579. 
hasty  opinions  of  the  judges,  580, 
581. 

Law  Reform,  xcv.  116-119.  expense 
of  law  proceedings  reduced,  119. 

"  Law  Review,"  critique  in,  on  Lord 
Cockburn's  memoirs,  cv.  228-242. 

Law  of  copyright,  with  regard  to 
speeches,  495,  496.     See  Speeches. 

Lawes  (Henry,  1600-1662),  his  psalm- 
tunes,  xcv.  137.  Milton's  sonnet  to 
him,  ih. 

Lawrence  (Sir  Henry,  1806-1857), 
disarms  a  mutinous  regiment  at 
Lucknow,  cvi.  571. 

offers  his  services  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Oude,  cvii.  525.  his 
disarmament  of  the  Punjaub,  531. 
his  arrival  at  Lucknow,  ih.  his 
measures  on  the  first  appearance  of 
mutiny,  532.  his  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  Residency,  533,  535. 
his  death,  536. 

Lawrence  (Sir  John,b.  18 11),  his  treaty 
with  Afghanistan,  cv.  274. 

disarms  the  suspected  regiments 

in  the  Punjaub,  cvi.  593. 

Lawrence  (Mr),  his  correspondence 
with  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  Central 
American  question,  civ.  283,  284. 

Lawrence  (Sir  Thomas,  1769-1830), 
his  principle  and  practice  of  portrait 
paintitig,  Ixxxv.  462. 


xcix.  543,  544. 

Lawry  (Mr),  aNew Zealand  missionary, 
r)u  the  future  prospects  of  the 
country,  xci.  471. 

Law's  Bank,  its  excessive  issue  of  notes, 
Ixxxiv.  321. 

Laws  (English),  anomalous  condition  of, 
Ixxxv.  477.  early  wishes  for  their 
simplification,  478.  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  reform,  479.  Lord 
Brougham's  commissions,  480.  a 
general   reform    not    impracticable, 

481.  absurd  and  obscure  statutes, 

482.  proposals  for  a  uniform  system 
of  preparing  Parliamentary  bills,  483. 
the  report  of  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  486. 

Lawyers,   as    parliamentary    speakers, 

Ixxxiv.  186. 
Lawyers  (English),  eleven  worthies  of 

the  profession,  Ixxxiv.  380. 
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Lay  (Mr  Tradescant),  bis  mode  of 
takint?  possession  of  a  British  Consu- 
late at  Foo-chovv-foo,  xcviii.  119. 

Layanion's  translations  of  the  "  Ro- 
mance of  Brut,"  xeii.  305. 

Layard,  on  tlie  accordance  of  the  Nin- 
eveh remains  with  the  descriptions 
in  Ezekiel,  xcvii.  90,  note. 

Laycock  (Dr),  on  the  relations  between 
spontaneous  ideas  and  instinct,  ciii. 
434.  on  the  mutual  connection  of 
the  senses  with  one  another,  441. 

Lea  (Dr),  his  discovery  of  fossil  foot- 
prints in  Pennsylvania,  ex.  119. 

Lea,  river  (51°  53'  N.,  0°  25'  W.),  a 
source  of  water  supply  to  London, 
xci.  380. 

Leach  (Sir  John),  his  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Queen  Caroline,  cix. 
190. 

Leadbeat.er  (Mrs),  her  "  Cottage  Dia- 
lojiues,"  cix.  300. 

Leake  (Colonel,  b.  1780),  his  researches 
in  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  ci.  207. 

on  the  character  of  the  Turks, 

ciii.  391.  value  of  his  works  on 
Greece,  395,  note,  on  the  mistakes 
made  in  establishing  the  Greek  king- 
dom, 417. 

on  the   study   of  Greek  coins 


civ.  165.  on  the  origin  of  coinage, 
167.  on  the  measures  of  Solon,  169. 
his  identification  of  figures  on  ancient 
coins,  1 77.  on  the  coins  of  Tarentum, 
180.  on  some  remarkable  marks  on 
Graeco- Asiatic  coins,  :7>.,  181.  on 
coins  with  Phoenician  inscriptions, 
182.  his  catalogue  of  Greek  coins, 
185.  his  previous  literary  and  sci- 
entific works,  lb.  arrangement  of 
his  works,  191.  his  geographical 
sketch,  ih. 

his   geographical   criticisms  on 


DrW.  Smith's  dictionaries,  cv.  517. 
on  the  chronology  of  Cecrops,  ex. 

50.     on  the  Propylaea,  56. 
Lear    (Edward),    his   "Journals  of    a 

Landscape   Painter  in  Albania,"  ci. 

192.     the   illustrations,    ih.     on  the 

characteristics  of  the  scenery,  ih.^  193, 
"Lear,  King,"  legend  of,  Ixxxiv.  355. 
Leaseholds,  advantages  of,  Ixxxi.  128. 
Leather,  trade  in,  xc.  146.    good  effects 

of  the  repeal  of  duties,  ib.  147. 
Lebanon  (30°  0'  N.,   35°  40'  E.),  the 

inhabitants  of,  xcviii.  386.  the  Druses 

and  Maronites,  398. 
Lechford,   his    account   of  the  Church 

and  State  polity  of  New  England,  cii. 

547,  and  note^  548. 


Leclaire  (M.),  his  "Repartition  des 
Benefices  du  Travail,  en  1842,"  Ixxxi. 
516,  note. 

his  system  of  remuneration  to 

his  employes,  Ixxxiii.  474. 

Le  Clerk,  on  Locke's  character  and 
habits,  xcix.  401,  402. 

Le  Despenser  (Francis  Dashwood, 
Lord),  made  a  minister,  Ixxxi.  73. 

Le  Dieu(Abbe),hismemoirsofBossuet, 
cvii.  1 94.  his  account  of  his  latter  days, 
227.  of  his  death,  and  the  conduct 
of  his  relations  and  others,  228,  229. 

Ledru  Kollin,  his  circulars  to  the 
Provincial  Commissioners  in  1848, 
xci.  283.  obtains  the  predominance 
in  the  provisional  government,  286. 

Lee  (Samuel,  Professor,  1783-1850), 
his  translations  of  ancient  Syriac 
manuscripts,  cv.  450. 

Lee  (Mr),  his  antiquities  of  Caerleon, 
xciv.  180. 

Leeds  (Duke  of).     See  Danhy. 

Leeghwater  (Jan  Adrianzoon,  1575- 
about  1650),  a  Dutch  engineer, 
Ixxxvi.  439. 

Lees  (Sir  Harcourt),  his  determined 
Orangeism,  xci.  92. 

Lefebvre  (M.,  a  French  Protestant), 
narrative  of  his  sufferings,  xcix.  476. 

Lefevre(Sir  JohnGeorge  Shaw,  b.  1797), 
his  qualifications  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  xcix.  247.  im- 
provements introduced  by  him,  ib.  248. 
his  suggestions  to  the  committee  on 
public  business,  263.  his  remarks  on 
thewantof  agricultural  statistics,  585. 

Le  Fort,  an  engineer  in  the  Russian 
service,  civ.  38.  his  favour  with  the 
Czar  Peter,  46. 

Legacy  and  probate  duty,  inequalities 
of,  Ixxxviii.  389. 

Legal  biography,  Ixxxiv.  378. 

Legal  education,  Mr  Wyse's  committee 
on,  Ixxxiv.  407.  former  system  of, 
in  the  Inns  of  Court,  408.  new 
scheme  of  lectures,  412.  want  of  an 
examination,  ih. 

Legends,  medieval,  Ixxxiv.  354. 

religious,  connected  with  medi- 


eval art,  Ixxxix.  382,  385.  legend 
of  St  Veronica,  383.  St  Denis,  386. 
St  Martha,  388.  St  Sylvester,  ib. 
St  George,  ib.  St  Catherine,  393. 
St  Christopher,  396.  modern  legend 
of  St  Filomena,  398,  399.  legend  of 
St  Nicholas,  400,  401.  antiquarian 
value  of  the  legends,  400. 
ecclesiastical  credulity  in  re- 
gard to,  xc.  170. 
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Legislation,  distinguished  from  adminis- 
tration, Ixxxv.  224.  eases  in  which 
the  two  are  confused,  225. 

■ suggestion  for  the  appointment 

of  a  commission  of,  Ixxxv.  257,  258. 
defective  practice  of,   Ixxxvii. 


154.     principles  of,  155,  156. 

Legitimacy,  questions  regarding,  a 
source  of  civil  war,  Ixxxi.  19. 

Le  Grand,  D'Aussy  (1737-1800),  his 
account  of  the  English  predilection 
for  the  legends  of  King  Arthur,  xc. 
174,  note. 

Leguminous  plants,  fibrous  produce  of, 
cii.  53. 

Leibnitz  (Gottfried  Wilhelm  Freiherr 
von,  1646-1716),  neglect  of  his  works, 
Ixxxiv.  2.  fragmentary  character  of 
his  works,  3.  his  biography  by  Dr 
Guhrauer,  4.  collections  of  his  works, 
5.  autobiographical  fragment,  ib. 
extracts,  6,  7.  his  self-education,  ib. 
joins  a  society  of  alchemists  at  Nu- 
remberg, 8.  his  earliest  treatises,  ib.., 
9.  writes  in  support  of  the  claim  of 
the  Prince  de  Neuburg  to  the  throne 
of  Poland,  9.  studies  mathematics 
at  Paris,  10.  his  attempt  to  complete 
Pascal's  arithmetical  machine,  ib. 
visits  England,  ib.  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  11.  receives  a 
place  and  pension  from  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick- Lunenburg,  ib.  collects 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  ib.  his  "  Codex  Juris 
Gentium  Diplomaticus"  12.  "  ^c- 
cessiones  Historical''  ib.  •  plan  of  his 
history,  13.  the  '•'' Protogcea^''  ib. 
his  project  of  a  universal  language, 
14.  his  "  Th.eodicee^''  ib.  his  con- 
ference with  Peter  the  Great  at  Tor- 
gau,  15.  his  death,  ib.  his  sketch 
of  his  physical  and  mental  peculiari- 
ties, ib.,  16.  his  intellectual  character, 
17.  its  versatility,  ib.  his  poetry, 
ih.  combination  of  learning  and 
thought,  18.  want  of  clearness  in 
physics  and  metaphysics,  19.  his 
confident  assertion  of  theories  beyond 
human  understanding,  ib.  his  en- 
lightened views  in  geology,  philology, 
medicine,  20.  his  unfinished  projects, 
21.  his  conciliatory  spirit  in  contro- 
versy, ib.,  22.  the  "  Theodicee''  22. 
his  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  evil,  23.  insists  on  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  good,  27.  his  argu- 
ments unsatisfactory,  28,  29.  his 
theory  not  opposed  to  free-will  and 
moral  responsibility,  30.     concluding 


passage  of  the  first  book  of  the 
"  Theodicee,*'  33.  his  fondness  for  his 
tlieory  of  "  pre-established  harmony," 
34-36.  his  controversy  with  Newton, 
37-39, 44.  his  independent  discovery 
of  the  differential  calculus,  40,  41. 
his  mathematical  talents,  42.  his 
perspicuous  explanation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  differential  calculus,  45. 
his   alleged  adoption  of  Romanism, 

46,  note,     vast  variety  of  his  genius, 

47,  and  note. 

Leibnitz,  his  genius  compared  with  that 
of  Pascal,  Ixxxv.  186. 

his  charge  of  plagiarism  against 


Descartes,  xcv.  13.  on  the  assump- 
tions of  Descartes,  25. 

acknowledges  the  agreement  of 

Locke's  views  on  "  Innate  ideas " 
with  his  own,  xcix.  421.  his  opinion 
respecting  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
444.  on  the  relations  of  the  body 
and  mind,  449.     anecdote  of,  522. 

his  remarks  on  the  spontaneous 

development  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  ciii. 
433.  his  claims  to  the  invention  of 
fluxions,  526.  letter  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  respecting,  533. 

his  correspondence   with   Bos- 


suet,  cvii.  220. 

his  friendship  with  Sophie  Char- 


lotte   first   Queeu    of    Prussia,   ex. 
383. 

Leicester  (Robert,  Earl  of,  1532-1588), 
the  death  of  Essex  ascribed  to  him, 
xcviii.  138. 

Leicestershire  (52°  38'  N.,  1°  12'  W.), 
agriculture  of,  xcvi.  160. 

Leigh  (Aurora),  poems  of,  cvii.  123. 

Leigh  peerage  case,  the,  instance  of  mis- 
taken concurrent  testimony,  xci.  513, 
514. 

Leighton  (Alexander,  1568-1644),  sa- 
vage punishment  of,  for  political  libel, 
cii.  475. 

Leighton  (Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, son  of  the  preceding,  1613-1 684), 
quotations  from,  xcviii.  341,  342. 

Leinster  (Dukes  of).  See  Kildare 
{Earls  of). 

Leipsig  (51°  20'  N.,  12°  34'  E.),  the 
disputation  of,  Ixxxii.  102. 

general  council  of  the  German 


Catholic  Church  at,  Ixxxiii.  117. 
objections  made  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  118-120. 

anecdote  related  by  M.  Ville- 


main  of  Napoleon  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  of  the  battle  of,  cii.  78, 
79. 
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Lelpsig,  services  of  Marslial  Marmont 
in  the  second  day's  battle,  cvi.  71. 

Leland  (John,  15th  and  16th  centuries), 
librarian  to  Henry  VIIL,  Ixxxvi. 
309.  his  researches  in  monastic 
libraries,  ib.     his  "  Itinerary,"  310. 

Lely  (Sir  Peter,  1617-1680),  his  por- 
traits, xcvii.  400. 

Lemon  (Mr  Robert,  1774-1835),  state 
papers  published  by  him,  cviii.  207. 

Lennox  (Colonel),  his  duel  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  ciii.  337. 

Lenthall  (William,  1591  -1682),  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1640, 
Ixxxiv.  77. 

Lentuius  (3rd  century),  discovery  of  a 
remarkable  letter  from,  to  the  Roman 
senate,  xcvii.  236.  description  con- 
tained therein  of  the  person  of  the 
Saviour,  237. 

Leo  (Africanus),  his  compendium  of  the 
geography  of  Barbary,  Ixxxiv.  49. 

Leo  the  Isaurian  (Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, d.  741),  his  resistance  to 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  patri- 
archate, cvii.  338. 

Leo  the  Great  (Pope  440,  d.  461),  his 
intercession  withAttila  and  Genseric, 
cvii.  63. 

Leo  IX.  (1002-1054),  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.  to  the  Papacy, 
Ixxxi.  275.  by  the  advice  of  Hilde- 
brand,  goes  to  Rome  as  a  pilgrim,  ih. 
propitiates  the  Emperor,  276.  de- 
feated by  the  Normans,  his  death,  ib. 

Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici,  1475- 
1521),  character  of  his  Papacy,  ciii. 
468. 

his     capricious    treatment    of 

Michael  Angelo,  cvi.  539. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  (b.  1690),  his  rela- 
tions with  Michael  Angelo,  cvi.  535, 
536. 

Leoni  —  a  follower  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi;  Ixxxvi.  32. 

Leonor  (Dona,  de  Guzman).  See 
Guzman. 

Leopold  II.  (Emperor  of  Austria,  1747- 
1792),  his  concessions  to  the  Hun- 
garians in  1790,  xc.  236. 

Leopold  (King  of  the  Belgians,  b. 
1790),  mediates  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain,  xciii. 
472. 

his  proposed  elevation   to   the 

throne  of  Greece,  ciii.  411.  reasons 
for  his  refusal,  416,  note. 

Lepanto  (38°  22'  IST.,  21°  54'  E.),  battle 
of,  xci.  193,  195. 

L'Epee  (the  Abbe  de),  advocates  the 


cause  of  the  supposed  Count  Solar, 
xcv.  284. 

L'Epee  on  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  cii.  123. 

Lepell  (Miss),  her  marriage  with  Lord 
Hervey,  Ixxxviii.  490. 

Leprosy  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
crusades,  Ixxxvi.  7. 

Lepsius  (Dr,  b.  1813),  his  works  on 
Egypt,  Ixxxiii.  398.  his  classifica- 
tion of  hieroglyphics,  400. 

on   the   situation   of  the   true 

Sinai,  civ.  373.     his  researches  into 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  376. 

Lercari  Megollo  (a  Genoese  merchant), 
his  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  of  Tre- 
bizond,  cii.  112,113. 

Le  Sage  (Alain  Rene,  1668-1747),  his 
style  compared  with  that  of  Gold- 
smith, Ixxxviii.  208. 

(George  Louis,  1724-1803),  his 


theory  of  gravidc  atoms,  cviii.  83. 

Leslie  (C.  R.,R.A.,  1794-1859),  his  Life 
of  Constable,  Ixxxvii.  473.  extracts, 
480,  481. 

Lesseps  (M.  Ferdinand  de),  his  nego- 
tiations with  Mazzini,  xciii.  519. 

his  project  for  a  canal  across 

the  isthmus  of  Suez,  ciii.  227.  ob- 
tains the  exclusive  sanction  of  the 
Pasha  for  his  plan,  ib.  plans  and 
estimates  obtained  by  him,  238. 
proposed  plan,  ib.  his  reference  to 
an  imaginary  Dutch  jetty  at  the  Bay 
of  the  Lion,  241. 

his  extravagant  calculations  of 


the  probable  traffic  through  Egypt, 
257.     ^QQ.Suez. 

Lessing  (Gotthold  Ephraim,  1729- 
1781),  English  character  of  his  mind, 
Ixxxii.  453.  at  the  University  of 
Leipsig,  454.  attaches  himself  to  the 
stage,  455.  his  difference  with  his 
father,  and  poverty,  ih.  clearness  of 
his  mind,  456.  his  style,  457.  his 
confession  of  failure  as  a  poet,  ih. 
his  plays,  458.  epigrams,  ih.  trans- 
lations from  Martial,  459.  his  essay 
on  the  Epigram,  460.  his  "  Free- 
thinker," ib.  his  "  Miss  Sara  Samson," 
461.  "  Philotas,"  zJ.  his  "Minna  von 
Barnhelm,"  462.  "  Emilia  Galotti," 
ib.  F.  Schlegel's  criticism  on,  463. 
his  "  Nathan  der  Weise,"  464.  incul- 
cates toleration,  465.  his  "Ham- 
burgische  Dramaturgic,"  466.  his 
attack  on  Voltaire  and  Corneille,  467. 
his  "  Laokoon,"  468.  controversial 
essays,  ib.^  469. 

Lessing  (G.  E.),  attacks  Voltaire,  xc.  61. 
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notices  of  Shakspeare  in  his  "  Drama- 

turgie,"  ib.  66. 
Lespinasse  (Mdlle.  de),  ex.  497,  498. 
L'Estrange   (Sir    Roger,    1616-1704), 

his  controversy  with  De  Foe,  Ixxxii. 

486. 
specimen  of  his  vulgarised  style 

of  English,  xcii.  330. 

newspapers  established  by  him, 


cii.  471. 

Letters,  private,  the  best  records  of 
character,  Ixxxii.  93. 

Le  Tourneur — his  translations  of  Shak- 
speare, xc.  50.  Voltaire's  wrath 
against  him,  ib. 

Leucon  (ruler  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus), cii.  94.  his  relations  with 
Athens,  95. 

Leverrier — his  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  cviii.  87. 

Leveson  (Lord  Francis),  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  1828,  ex.  84. 

Levison  (Sir  Richard,  of  Trentham, 
d.  1605),  the  traditional  hero  of 
the  ballad  of  "  The  Spanish  Lady's 
Love,"  Ixxxiii.  339. 

Lewin  (Mr),  his  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  xcvii.  99.  inaccuracies  of 
printing  and  punctuation,  ib.  and  note. 

Lewis  (George  H.),  on  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  Plato,  Ixxxvii.  329.  on  his 
style,  345,  note. 

his  life  of  Goethe,  evi.  194.     on 

his  greatness,  197.  his  excuse  for 
Goethe's  conduct  to  Frederica  of 
Sesenheim,  203,  204.  his  defence  of 
Goethe's  want  of  patriotism,  213. 
of  his  suffering  himself  to  be  flattered 
by  the  attentions  of  Napoleon,  215. 
his  apology  for  Goethe's  indifference 
during  the  struggles  of  Germany, 
218,219. 

his   "  Sea-side   Studies,"    cix. 


227. 

Lewis  (Matthew  Gregory,  "  Monk," 
1773-1818),  his  picture  of  West 
India  slavery,  cix.  424,  425. 

Lewis  IV.,  XL,  XIV.     See  Louis. 

Lewis  (Sir  George  Cornewall,  b.  1806), 
his  essay  on  the  Government  of  De- 
pendencies, Ixxxiii.  512.  his  expla- 
nation of  the  nature  of  supreme  and 
subordinate  government,  513-516. 
examination  of  the  state  of  depen- 
dencies, 517.  his  distinction  between 
dependencies  and  colonies,  518,  519. 
his  statement  that  legislative  power 
once  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
dependency  is  irrevocable,  524.  his 
account  of  the  laws  prevailing  in 


dependencies,  526.  his  account  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
dependency,  532-544. 
Lewis  (Sir  G.C.),characterof  hisllterary 
productions,  xcl.508.  his  essay  on  the 
Influence  of  Authority  in  matters  of 
Opinion,  509.  the  introduction,  ib. 
his  definition  of  opinion,  510.  of 
"  Authority  in  matters  of  Opinion," 
512.  on  the  qualities  which  confer 
authority,  513.  concurrent  testi- 
mony, ib.  on  the  progress  of  agree- 
ment in  matters  of  Inference,  514. 
on  the  distinction  between  mock 
sciences  and  true,  515.  application 
of  his  principles  to  matters  of  religion, 
522-526.  chapter  on  "The  Utility 
and  proper  Province  of  Authority," 
527.  on  the  auricular  confession  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  528.  on  the 
marks  of  trustworthy  authority,  529. 
on  the  failure  of  political  predictions, 
530,  531.  on  the  number  of  persons 
competent  to  guide  opinion,  536.  on 
the  standard  of  merit  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  ib.  In  oratory,  537.  applica- 
tion to  political  bodies,  538.  on  the 
inconvenience  of  requiring  unanimity 
from  jurors,  540.  on  decision  by 
a  majority,  541.  on  representative 
government,  544.  on  compromises 
and  fictions,  545,  546.  on  the  duty 
of  government  to  interfere  for  the 
propagation  of  religious  truth,  549, 
550.  on  the  abuses  of  the  principle 
of  authority,  555,  556.  on  well- 
placed  confidence,  557. 

his  "Enquiry  Into  the  Credi- 


bility of  the  early  Roman  History," 
civ.  2.  his  cautiousness  and  consci- 
entiousness, ib.  his  work  a  protest 
against  the  rash  conclusions  of  Nie- 
buhr,  3.  period  embraced  by  his 
enquiry,  ib.  his  list  of  Roman  his- 
torians, ib.  his  first  two  chapters 
on  the  later  period  of  the  republic,  5. 
on  the  authorities  for  the  history  of 
this  period,  6.  on  the  authorities 
for  the  prehlstorical  period,  7.  his 
estimate  of  the  detached  fragments 
of  early  history,  9.  rejects  the  hypo- 
thesis of  early  historical  ballads,  10, 
11.  on  the  traditions  of  the  great 
families,  11.  his  analysis  of  the 
received  narrative  down  to  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  12.  his  commentary 
on  the  period  previous  to  the  repub- 
lic, lb.  on  the  narrative  of  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Plebs,  14-16.  on  the  story 
of   Corlolanus   and    the   succeeding 
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period,  16.  on  the  decemviral  govern- 
menr,  17,  18.  on  the  period  between 
the  capture  by  the  Gauls  and  the  land- 
ing of  Tyrrhus,  19.  his  concluding 
chapter  on  rules  of  historical  evidence, 
20.  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
conjecture,  22.  value  of  his  criti- 
cisms, 24. 

Lewis  (Sir  G.  C),  his  budget  in  1 856,  cv. 
563. 

his  speech  against  the  ballot, 

cvi.  262. 

Lewis  (Lady  Theresa),  on  the  Claren- 
don Portrait  Gallery,  xcvi.  178.  her 
attempted  catalogue,  179.  extract 
from  her  work  on  the  Vandykes  in 
the  Clarendon  collection,  181-183. 
the  portrait  of  Lord  Falkland,  1 83. 
of  Lord  Capell,  1 84- 1 89.  of  William 
Seymour  Duke  of  Somerset,  190-192. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  (United  States  ex- 
plorers), their  discoveries  in  North 
Western  America,  Ixxxii.  254. 

Leyden  (52°  9'  N.,  4°  27'  E.),  medical 
school  of,  its  celebrity,  Ixxxi.  239. 

system  of  electing  professors  in 

the  University  of,  xcvi.  269. 

Lezardiere  (Mdlle.),  her  view  of  the 
Frankish  court,  xcv.  157.  ability 
of  her  work  "  Theorie  des  Lois  Politi- 
ques  de la  Monarchic  Fran^aise,"  158. 

L'Hopital,  the  Chancellor,  his  policy, 
cv.  35. 

Liability,  limited,  proposals  for,  xcv. 
445.  arguments  in  favour  of,  446, 
447.     objections  to,  448. 

Lias,  the,  fossils  of,  cviii.  10. 

Libanius  (of  Antioch,  b.  314),  his 
"Vituperation  of  Poverty,"  lxxxiii.76. 

Liberia  (6°  25'  N.,  10°  30'  W.),  Ame- 
rican colony  for  freed  slaves,  cviii. 
551.  delusive  character  of  the 
scheme,  553.  its  true  objects,  554. 
number  of  negroes  exported  thither, 
555.  situation  of  the  settlement,  556. 
converted  into  a  station  for  prose- 
cuting the  slave  trade,  557.  wretched 
condition  of  the  colony,  558.  con- 
duct and  condition  of  the  immigrant 
negroes,  559.  French  slave  trading 
at,  560,  561. 

• alleged  complicity  of  the  autho- 
rities of,  in  the  slave  trade,  cix.  598. 

Liberal  party,  the,  cv.  557. 

their  conduct  as  a  party  (1846- 

1859),  ex.  274. 

Liberty,  the  spirit  of,  its  German 
origin,  Ixxxii.  397. 

Libraries,  cataloguing.  See  British  Mu- 
seum. 


Libri  (M.),his  sketch  of  Jesuit  progress, 
Ixxxi.  408. 

his  "  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of 

the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,"  cix.  216. 

Libyans,  the,  cix.  342. 

Licentiates  in  medicine,  Ixxxi.  240. 
chiefly  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  241.  under  the  bill  of 
1842,263. 

Lichtenau  (Countess  of),  mistress  of 
Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia,  civ. 
426.  her  treatment  after  his  death, 
428.     her  subsequent  life,  ib. 

Lichtenstein,  duchy  of,  Ixxxlii.  166. 

Lichtenstein,  family  of,  xcviii.  6. 

Lichtenstein  (Count),  his  inactivity 
during  the  battle  of  Solferino,  ex. 
493,  494. 

Lieber — his  "Political  Ethics,"  xcvi. 
335. 

Liebig  (Professor,  b.  1803),  his  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  agriculture, 
Ixxxi.  108.  his  speculations  on  the 
food  of  plants,  112.  his  theory 
respecting  carbon  and  nitrogen,  113. 
the  proofs  of  his  theory  inconclusive, 
114. 

his  theory  of  mineral  manures, 

xc.  380. 

his  discoveries  in  organic  che- 
mistry, xciv.  275.  his  popular 
publications,  283.  hastiness  of  his 
writings,  284.  his  school  of  chemistry, 
285. 

his  residence  at  Giessen,  xcvi. 
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his  chemical  researches,  cviii. 


83. 


Liege  (50°  25'  N.,  5°  30'  E.),  Almanacs 
of,  cvii.  235,  236,  and  note,  239. 

Life  assurance  for  the  poor,  xcv.  415, 
416.     See  Assurance. 

Life  peerages,  objections  to,  ciii.  581. 

Light,  velocity  of,  Ixxxii.  19. 

speculations     in     regard    to, 

Ixxxvii.  185. 

difficulties  on  the  subject  of  the 

nature  of,  civ.  317,  sqq.  the  principle 
of  interference,  325.  polarisation  of, 
328,  329.  transverse  vibrations,  330. 
circular  and  elliptic  polarisation,  331. 
undulatory  theory  of,  333.  unequal 
refrangibility,  335.  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  336.  present  state  of  science 
respecting  light,  337. 

relation  of,  to  the  vital  func- 


tions, cix.  235. 
Ligny,  battle  of,  ex.  211. 
Liiburne   (John,    1618-1657),   savage 
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punishment  of,  for  political  libel,  cii. 

475. 
Lime,  as  manure,  Ixxxi.  103. 
importance    of,    in    improving 

land,  Ixxxiv.  440. 
use  of,  in  agriculture,  xc.  374- 


378. 


Lime  tree,  use  of  the  bark  for  mats  and 
cordage,  cii.  49. 

Liniehouse,  training  school  at,  xcii. 
497. 

Limerick  (52°  35'  INT.,  8°  35^  W.),  treaty 
of,  cv.  159.  mistake  made  in  engross- 
ing the  treaty,  ih. 

Linacre  (Dr  Thomas,  1460-1524),  phy- 
sician to  Henry  VIIL,  Ixxxi.  237. 

Lincoln  heath,  scientific  farming  of, 
Ixxxvi.  452,  455. 

Lincolnshire  (53°  0'  N.,  0°  30'  W.), 
cultivation  ofhigh  lands  in,  Ixxxi.  94. 

agriculture     of,     Ixxxiv.    429. 

improvements  still  needed,  437. 

fens  of,  practice  of  introducing 

water  to  the  ditches,  Ixxxvi.  447. 
timber  found  in,  451.  ^ 

■ traces     of    Danish    blood    in, 

Ixxxix.  346.  agricultural  rivalry 
with  the  Lothians,  348. 

Lind  Gofdschmidt  (Madame,  b. 


1821), 


Lindley  (Professor,  b.  1799),  botanical 
blunders  pointed  out  by  him  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  Ixxxi.  242. 

Lindsay  (Lord),  on  the  situation  of  the 
true  Sinai,  civ.  373.  on  the  Sinaitic 
inscriptions,  378. 

Lindsay  (Colonel),  on  the  unhealthiness 
of  barracks,  cviii.  144,  145. 

Lindsay  (Mr),  his  catalogue  of  Parthian 
coins,  civ.  187. 

Linen  manufacture,  its  improvement  on 
the  repeal  of  duty,  xc.  151. 

Lingard  (Dr  John,  1769-1851),  his 
"Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,"  Ixxxix.  153. 

Lingen  (Mr),  his  report  on  education 
in  Wales,  xcvii.  363,  and  note,  376. 

Linguet — his  "  Annales  Politique  et 
Litteraires,"  xcv.  484. 

Linguists,  paucity  of  memoirs  of,  ci. 
25.  ancient  instances  on  record,  26. 
Mithridates,  ih.  early  Christian 
scholars,  27.  decline  of  learning 
after  the  death  of  Con>tantine,  ih. 
increased  study  of  languages  from 
the  Crusades,  28.  polyglot  versions 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ih.  classi- 
fied editions  of  the  same,  29.  the 
polyglot  vocabulary  of  Pallas,  30 
Adeiung's  "  Mithridates,"  31 .  British 


linguists,  32.  linguists  distinguished 
for  book  knowledge,  33-35.  for  the 
faculty  of  speaking  languages,  36. 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  41 .  See  Mezzo- 
fanti. 

Linlithgow  (Lord),  his  correspondence 
with  Lord  Tarbat  previous  to  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  cv.  172-177. 

Linnaeus  (Charles  von  Linne,  1707- 
1778),  his  theory  of  the  creation  of 
plants,  civ.  497. 

Linseed.     See  Flax. 

Linseed  cake,  fall  in  the  price  of,  xci.575. 

Lintot  (Bernard),  situation  of  his  shop, 
Ixxxiv.  405. 

Linwood — his  testimony  on  the  origin  of 
church  rates,  cix.  66. 

Lion  Bay,  imaginary  jetty  at,  stated  by 
M.deLesseps  to  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Dutch,  ciii.  241. 

Lipari  Islands,  the  (38°  30'  IST.,  14°  40' 
E.),  interesting  associations  connected 
with,  cvi.  370. 

Liprandi  (General),  attacks  the  Turk- 
ish redoubts  at  Balaklava,  cii.  229. 

Lisbon  (38°  42'  N.,  9°  8'  W.),  historical 
records  at,  Ixxxvii.  383. 

Lisgara,  an  annexionist  leader  in  Zante, 
xcvii.  42,  and  note^  43. 

Literature  (light),  Dr  Arnold's  opinion 
of  its  mischievous  tendencies  for  boys, 
Ixxxi,  213. 

great  increase  of  the  number  of 

books,  Ixxxix.  289.  tendency  to 
desultory  reading,  290.  necessity  of 
system,  291.  consequences  of  the 
accumulation  of  books,  292.  restric- 
tion of  knowledge  to  a  few  subjects, 

293.  mutual  dependence  of  subjects, 

294.  prospects  of  "  the  universal 
scholar,"  295.  liability  of  good 
books  to  be  forgotten,  296,  297. 
causes  of  the  oblivion  of  books,  299. 
tendency  of  the  best  books  to  fall 
into  neglect,  301.  the  case  of  poets 
compared  with  that  of  philosophers, 
303.  estimate  of  the  probable  im- 
portance of  lost  works,  305.  mass  of 
biographical  details  published,  307, 
and  note.  antiquarian  zeal,  308. 
Addison's  idea  of  the  condensation  of 
books,  311.  condensed  meaning  of 
the  best  classical  works,  ih.  import- 
ance of  method  and  artistic  skill,  312. 
abuse  of  the  system   of  references, 

313.  importance  of  a  good  index, 

314.  choice  of  subjects,  z&.  simpli- 
city of  style,  315.  enduring  popu- 
larity and  importance  of  the  classics, 
316.     the  Bible,  317.     valuable  re- 
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mains  of  forgotten  books,  318.  other 
consolations  for  authors,  319,  320. 
resuscitation  of  ancient  writings,  321. 
the  pleasure  of  composition,  322. 
present  consideration,  323,  324. 
responsibility  of  authors,  325. 

Literature,  ertects  on,  from  the  selection 
of  men  of  letters  on  the  continent  as 
statesmen,  xcv.  501.  altered  position 
of,  at  the  present  day,  516. 

. Sir  A.  Alison  s  sketch  of,  xcvii. 

307. 

Literature  (Christian),  its  tone  not  re- 
ligious, Ixxxii.  275. 

Literature  (periodical),  the  tendencies 
of,  Ixxxiii.  383. 

its    great    influence,    Ixxxviii. 

342.  want  of  consideration  for 
writers  in  newspapers,  344.  and  for 
literary  men  generally,  34(). 

Little  John,  various  legends  of  his 
death  and  burial,  Ixxxvi.  124. 

Littlecote  House,  discovery  of  papers  at, 
referring  to  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  cv.  146,  note,  156. 

Littledale  (Judge),  cvi.  461. 

Liturgies,  history  of,  xcv.  454.  extreme 
opinions  in  regard  to,  455.  the  mass 
of  the  laity  indifferent  on  the  subject, 
456.  Scriptural  authority  not  deci- 
sive, 457.  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  ritual 
by  our  Lord,  i'Z>.,  458.  traditionary 
practice  of  the  early  Church,  459. 
Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  460.  its 
evidence  of  the  use  of  a  litany,  and 
the  communion  service,  ib.  evidence 
of  Justin  Martyr  and  Origen,  461. 
diversities  of  liturgies,  i6.  the  litur- 
gies not  originally  committed  to 
writing,  462.  the  four  primitive 
liturgies,  463.  numerous  branches, 
ib.  their  common  elements,  464. 
conclusions  as  to  the  evidence  of  the 
practice  of  the  early  Church,  465. 
adoption  of  liturgies  by  the  reformed 
churches,  ib.  Luther's  opinions,  ib., 
468.  liturgies  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  Northern  Europe,  468. 
Calvin's  opinion  in  favour  of  formal 
prayer,  ib.,  471.  liturgies  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  churches,  ib.  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  472.  Knox's 
"  Order  of  Geneva,"  474.  practice 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  476.  See 
Scotland  —  Presbyterian  Church  of. 

Chevalier   Bunsen  on    that  of 

the  Church  of  England  and  of  Re- 
formed Continental  Churches,  xcvii. 
34-36. 


Liturgy  (the  English),  was  settled  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  Ixxxi. 
546.  is  a  combination  of  inconsistent 
elements,  554. 

Liverpool  (53°  24'  N.,  2°  59'  W.),  in- 
flux of  Irish  during  the  famine, 
Ixxxvii.  292. 

Financial  Reform  Association, 

Ixxxix.  532.  its  unfounded  and  ma- 
lignant statements,  ib.,  534.  unjust 
proposals,  535. 

sanitary  measures  adopted  in, 

xci.  217. 

system  of  Irish  emigration  from, 


c.  253,  254. 

expense   of  special    legislation 

for,  ci.  159. 

Liverpool  (Charles  Jenkinson,  Earl  of, 
1727-1808),  his  administration, 
Ixxxi V.  318.  supports  Lord  Stan- 
hope's Currency  Bill,  342. 

(while     Lord     Hawkesbury), 


Foreign  Secretary  under  Mr  Adding- 
ton,  Ixxxvi.  declines  to  attempt  to 
form  a  ministry  on  the  death  of  Pitt, 
108.  Home  Secretary  under  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  111. 
weakness  of  his  government  in 


1819,  xcv.  535,  536. 

his  appointment  of  the  original 


managers   of  the   National  Gallery, 
xcix.  528. 

his  part  in  the  negotiations  of 

1813,  1814,  ciii.  132. 

his  reply  to  Mr  Otto's  demands 

during  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  cvii.  563,  and  note. 

his  inability  to  form  an  adminis- 


tration on  Pitt's  death,  cvili.  299. 
his  attempt  to  form  an  administra- 
tion on  Mr  Perceval's  death,  337. 
his  cabinet,  338.  character  of  his 
administration,  342. 

long   duration  of  his  ministry, 

cix.  157.  his  cabinet,  ib.  his  pre- 
vious political  career,  158.  nego- 
tiates with  Mr  Canning,  ib.,  159.  re- 
vokes the  Orders  in  Council  with 
respect  to  American  vessels,  159. 
divisions  on  the  Catholic  question, 
ib.  war  with  the  United  States,  160. 
joy  at  the  termination  of  the  war 
with  France,  173.  share  of  his 
government  in  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  176.  changes  in 
the  cabinet,  177.  motions  of,  cen- 
sure on  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  negatived,  180.  the  cabinet 
supported  by  both  houses  in  their 
renewal  of  war,   181.     reduction   of 
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'the  establishments  to  a  peace  footing, 
184.  abolition  of  the  income  tax,  ib. 
the  scarcity  of  1816,  185.  govern- 
ment measures,  ib.  the  cabinet  of 
1818,  186.  increase  of  strength  in  the 
Parliament  of  1820,  189.  introduces 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
the  Queen,  191.  abandons  the  bill, 
192.  embarrassment  of  government 
by  the  questions  connected  with  the 
Queen,  193.  ministerial  changes, 
197. 

Liverpool  (Earl  of),  popularity  of  his  ad- 
ministration after  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
ex.  60.  his  administration  character- 
ised by  its  regard  for  private  interests, 
62.  general  policy  of  his  ministry 
during  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  63. 
changes  in  the  cabinet  in  1823,  68. 
struck  with  paralysis,  69. 

Livingstone  (Dr,  b.  1817),  his  letter 
describing  the  treatment  of  Sechele 
by  the  Boers,  c.  158. 

letter  of,  to  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford^ cviii.  582,  note^  583,  note. 

his  African  travels,  cix.  337. 


Livius  (Titus,  b.  b.c.  59),  Dr  Arnold's 
low  opinion  of,  Ixxxi.  216. 

his  estimate  of  Etruscan  poetry, 

xc.  130. 

defects  of  the  early  part  of  his 

history,  xcii.  59.  his  qualifications 
for  writing  contemporary  history,  ib. 

his  date,  and  the  period  em- 
braced by  his  history,  civ.  3,  4.  loss 
of  his  later  books,  6.  events  recorded 
in  his  first  decade,  7.  question  of  his 
authority  for  the  earliest  record,  9. 
his  account  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Plebs  after  the  seces- 
sion to  the  Mons  Sacer,  14.  on  the 
Decemviral  government,  17. 

Llandaff  (51°  30'  N.,  3°  9'  W.),  diocese 
of,  secularisation  of  tithes  in,  xcvii. 
345.  mining  population  in,  368.  the 
cathedral  suflfered  to  fall  into  ruins, 
370.     restoration,  371. 

Lloyd  (Dr  Pierson),  usher  in  West- 
minster school,  Ixxxi.  51.  his  kind- 
ness to  Churchill,  56. 

Lloyd  (Robert,  1733-1764),  son  of  the 
preceding,  at  Westminster  school,  his 
influence  over  Churchill,  lxxxi.56. 
in  the  fleet  prison,  Churchill's  kind- 
ness to  him,  79.  receives  the  news 
of  Churchill's  death — dies,  86. 

Lloyd — his  travels  in  the  Himalayas, 
ciii.  59. 

Loan  money,  resistance  to,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  Ixxxiii.  336. 


Loch  (Mr  David),  his  account  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Highlands,  cvi.  485. 

Loch  (Mr  James),  his  agricultural  im- 
provements in  Sutherland,  ciii.  103. 

Loch  (Mr  William),  his  practical  legal 
guide  for  sailors  and  merchants 
during  war,  c.  217,  note,  on  the 
rules  relating  to  blockades,  219.  on 
the  effects  of  the  order  in  council  of 
the  15th  of  April,  1854,  220,  221. 

Locke  (John,  1632-1704),  his  definition 
of  a  church,  Ixxxi.  535. 

his  remark  on  Leibnitz,  Ixxxiv. 


influence  of  his  writings,  xcix. 

383.  his  treatise  on  the  Understand- 
ing, 384.  characteristics  of  his  genius, 
385.  his  logical  power,  ih.  his 
habitual  recognition  of  the  limits  of 
human  reason,  386.  his  occasional 
indulgence  in  speculation,  389.  his 
love  of  truth,  ib.  his  fairness  as  a 
controversialist,  390.  his  irony,  ib. 
his  reply  to  Stillingfleet,  ib.  his 
learning,  ib.  his  originality  of  thought, 
391,  and  note,  his  power  of  external 
observation,  392.  his  shrewdness 
and  colloquial  style  of  writing,  ib. 
his  medical  studies,  393.  practicnl 
character  of  his  understanding,  ih. 
his  insensibility  to  the  beautiful  and 
the  fine  arts,  394.  his  objection  to  the 
cultivation  of  poetry  in  education,  ih. 
his  powers  of  imagination,  395  ;  and 
sense  of  humour,  ih.  specimens  of 
humour  in  his  letters  and  journals, 
396,  397.  his  style,  398.  its  perspi- 
cuity, 399.  his  moral  qualities,  ih. 
his  prudence,  ib..,  400.  his  independ- 
ence and  integrity,  400.  his  alleged 
austerity,  401.  his  social  character, 
ib.  love  of  the  society  of  children, 
ih.  his  generosity,  ih.  his  character 
by  Le  Clerc,  I'S.,  402.  his  philosophy, 
402.  errors  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Understanding,  ih..,  403.  its  great 
power  and  originality,  403.  its 
clearness,  404.  his  admiration  of 
Descartes,  ih.  origin  of  the  sensa- 
tional school  of  philosophy  ascribed  to 
him,  ih.  voluminous' controversy  on 
this  question,  405.  laxity  of  his 
style,  ih..,  406.  his  meaning  miscon- 
ceived, 407,  and  wofe,  408.  ambigu- 
ous expressions,  409.  his  use  of  the 
word  "  experience,"  i&.,  410.  injus- 
tice done  to  him  iDy  M.  Cousin,  411. 
alleged  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions, 412.  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciples,   414.       appeals    to    common 
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sense,  ib.  his  arpfument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  416.  his  letters  to 
Stillinjzfleet,  417.  his  opinions  on 
*' intuition,"  ib.,  418.  on  the  ideas  of 
"cause"  and  substance,  419,  420. 
his  "  Reasonableness  of  Christianity," 
and  "Commentary  onPaul'sEpistles," 
420.  the  first  book  of  his  essay,  422. 
his  supposed  reference  to  Descartes, 
lb,  questions  the  existence  of 
atheism,  425.  his  views  on  the  idea 
of  space,  429.  on  the  idea  of  dura- 
tion, 430.  on  the  idea  of  infinity, 
431.  his  notion  of  substance,  432. 
his  definition  of  "  ideas,"  433.  incon- 
sistent expressions  on  the  subject, 
434.  his  materialistic  tendencies, 
438.  on  the  obscurity  of  our  ideas 
of  substance,  439.  his  notions  of 
personal  identity  indefensible,  440. 
his  mis-estimate  of  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  minds,  ib.  over-estimate 
of  the  effects  of  education,  441.  the 
chapter  on  "  Power,"  442.  disputes 
occasioned  by  this  portion  of  the 
*' Essay,"  ib.,  443.  his  want  of 
steadiness  in  the  use  of  terms,  443, 
on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  ib.,  452. 
rearards  the  problem  as  insoluble, 
453,  note. 

Locke  (John),  strange  letter  of  Newton 
to,  ciii.  524.  his  generous  conduct,  525. 

his  theory  of  innate  ideas,  civ. 

243. 

his  philosophical  system,  cx.288. 

his  doctrine  of  complex  ideas,  294. 

Locke  (Mr),  his  evidence  against  the 
system  of  contouring  in  maps,  xcv. 
202. 

Lockhart  (of  Cornwarth),  his  motives 
in  supporting  the  Patronage  Act, 
Ixxxi.  495,  note. 

Loggia,  the,  at  Florence,  Ixxxvi.  473. 

Lombard  architecture,  expression  in, 
xciv.388.  that  of  power  in  the  wall,  ib. 
circular  windows,  389.  judicious 
use  of  ornament,  390.  defects  of, 
391. 

Lombard  (Prussian  minister) — his 
French  partisanship,  ciii.  111.  de- 
nounced by  6tein,  112. 

Lombards,  the,  conversion  of,  cvii.  67. 

Lombardy  (45°  30'  N.,  11°  0'  E),  the 
nobles  of — their  readiness  to  support 
Henry  IV.  against  the  Pope,  Ixxxi. 
309.  their  indignation  at  the  Em- 
peror's submission,  314. 

■  subjugation   of  the  free  cities, 

Ixxxvi.  489. 

condition   of   under  Austrian 


rule,    Ixxxviii.    149.      statement    of 

grievances,  150,  151.     See  Milaii. 
Lombardy,  question  of  the  annexation 

of,  to  Sardinia,  Ixxxviii.  548. 
invasion  of  by  the  Piedmontese 

in  1848,  xci.  534. 

the  Austrian   government   of, 


xciii.  45.  revolt  of  1848,  46,  59. 
want  of  energy  in  the  struggle  with 
Austria,  50. 

Lomenie  (M.  de),  his  life  of  Beaumar- 
chais,  civ.  453.  (See  Beaumarchai<}.') 
on  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire,  478. 
excellence  of  his  work  as  a  bio- 
graphy, 490. 

London  (51°  31'  K,  0°  6'  W.),  extent 
and  population  of,  Ixxxiii.  361.  the 
fire  of,  362, 

alarm  in,  during  the  attack  of 


the  Dutch  fleet,  xc.  565.  confusion 
and  vacillation  of  the  government, 
566,567.^ 

sanitary  state  of,  in  the  reign 

of  Charles  IL,  xci.  219.  ancient 
supplies  of  water  to,  377.  increasing 
requirements,  378.  the  New  River, 
379.  other  water  companies,  ib.  the 
Thames,  381.  evil  produced  by  the 
intermittent  nature  of  the  supply, 
382.  accumulation  of  refuse  in  cess- 
pools, 383.  scarcity  of  water- in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  ib.  consequent 
moral  deterioration,  384.  perpetua- 
tion of  fever,  385.  rate  of  mortality 
in  the  eastern  and  western  districts, 
ib.,  386.  fevers  caused  by  the  want* 
of  water,  386.  tendency  to  crime, 
387.  population  not  decreased  by 
deaths  from  uncleanliness,  388.  ex- 
pense of  preventible  disease,  ib. 
ravages  of  cholera,  389.  cases  of 
diminished  mortality  from  sanitary 
improvements,  390.  geological  and 
topographical  position  of,  391.  pro- 
posed sources  of  supply,  392.  the 
Thames  above  or  below  Reading, 
393.  paramount  importance  of  the 
water  supply  to  London,  394.  failure 
of  the  system  of  competition,  395, 398. 
parliamentary  committee,  397.  ne- 
cessity of  a  government  monopoly, 

399.  connexion  of  the  subject  of 
water  supply  with  that  of  drainage, 
ib.     expense    of  a   uniform    system, 

400.  the  existing  companies  would 
have  no  claim  to  compensation,  401. 
all  classes  interested,  401-403.  rapid 
increase  of  London,  404.  London 
compared  with  other  capitals  in  re- 
gard to  the  water  supply,  405. 
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London,  neglect  of  public  worship  in, 
xcii.  99. 

Roman  remains   in,  xciv.  190. 

importance  of,  in  the  Roman  times, 
191.  independence  of,  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  states,  202.  juvenile 
crime  in,  404. 

the  cholera  in  (1848),  xcvi.  421, 


422. 


special  legislation  for,  ci.  190. 

increase  of,  civ.  52.  early  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  ih.  mate- 
rials for  estimating  the  growth  of  the 
metropolis,  53.  maps,  directories, 
and  census  tables,  ih.  natural  rea- 
sons for  the  selection  of  the  site,  ib. 
ante-Roman  London,  ib.  under  the 
Romans,  52.  vain  attempts  of  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  sovereigns  to 
check  the  increase  of  the  city,  ih. 
Mr  Newton's  map  and  memoir, 
ih.  authorities,  55.  palaces  and 
monasteries,  56.  successive  maps, 
ih.  suburban  villages  in  1560, 
ih.,  57.  maps  published  imme- 
diately after  the  great  fire,  57. 
maps  of  the  18th  century,  ih. 
great  increase  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  58.  wide  acceptance  of  the 
name  London  at  the  present  time, 
59.  alphabetical  lists  of  streets  and 
"  Strangers'  Guides,"  ih.  map  ap- 
pended to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Metropolitan  Railway 
Termini,  ih.  over&rowded  state  of 
the  streets,  60.  Ordnance  surveys  of 
London,  z6.,  61.  the  London  Direc- 
tories, lb.  their  bulk,  ih.  curious 
information  to  be  obtained  from  them, 
?&.,  62.  comparison  with  previous 
Directories,  62.   series  of  Directories, 

63.  commercial  names  of  longstand- 
ing, ih.     the  Post  Office  Directory, 

64.  comparative  prevalence  of  cer- 
tain names,  Q5.  the  numbering  of 
houses,  ih.  shop  signs,  ih..,  66. 
repetition  of  names  of  streets,  QQ. 
tlie  Registrar-General's  reports,  67. 
absence  of  barriers  between  town 
and  country,  ib.  report  of  the 
Census  Commissioners,  ih.  amalga- 
mation of  town  and  country,  68. 
country  people  living  in  London,  69. 
number  of  Londoners  from  diflferent 
counties  and  countries,  ih.,  70.  sta- 
tistical items,  ib.  attendances  at 
school  and  places  of  worship,  ih. 
numbers  of  particular  trades,  ih. 
mode  in  which  the  population  is  fed, 
71.     prospects  of  further  increase. 
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ib.     sanitary  measures,  72.     value  of 
ground,  73. 

London,  combination  in  the  building 
trades  of,  ex.  554. 

London  Catalogue  of  Books  —  its  size 
and  contents,  Ixxxix.  289. 

London  City  Mission — its  establish- 
ment of  ragged  schools,  Ixxxv.  530. 

"  London  Cotton  Plant,"  the,  a  pro- 
slavery  journal,  cviii.  543. 

London  University — Dr.  Arnold's  re- 
tirement from  the  commission,  Ixxxi. 
219.     medical  degrees  in,  244. 

Londonderry  (Robert  Stuart,  Marquis 
of,  previously  Lord  Castlereagh, 
1769-1822),  his  support  of  consti- 
tutional government  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  Ixxxix.  542. 

his  account  of  secret  negotia- 
tions for  a  suspension  of  arms  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Leipzic,  cvii.  65. 

on    the  German   campaign   of 

1813,  cviii.  42,  43,  57,  63,  64.     See 
Castlereagh,  Lord. 

Londonderry  (Charles  William  Vane, 
Marquis  of,  1778-1854).  SeeSiuart, 
Sir  Charles. 

Long  Parliament,  meeting  of  the, 
Ixxxiv.  76.  complaints  of  griev- 
ances, ih.  77.  the  meeting  of  the 
19th  November,  1640,  78.  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes'  notes  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, 84.  alterations  in  its 
prayers  on  the  discovery  of  Waller's 
plot,  ib.  remissness  of  attendance, 
85.  scenes  in  the  House,  ih.  hours 
of  sitting,  86.  appearance  of  Lord 
Keeper  Finch  before  the  House,  87. 
Archbishop  Laud's  appearance,  ib. 
debate  respecting  the  bishops,  90. 
the  Triennial  Bill,  91.  censures 
D'Ewes,  92,  93.  scene  in  the  House 
on  the  question  of  the  declaration  to 
support  Lord  Essex,  95. 

Longevity,  natural  desire  for,  cv.  48. 
M.  Flourens's  theory  respecting,  49. 
authenticated  instances  of,  52,  53. 
application  of  the  law  of  averages  to 
the  subject,  54.  life  assurances,  55. 
the  census,  and  Registrar-General's 
reports,  ih.  comparative  longevity, 
57.  duration  of  life  in  the  patri- 
archal times,  58.  the  110th  Psalm, 
ih.  notices  in  the  classical  writers, 
ib.  recorded  ages  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers and  poets,  59.  instances  of 
Roman  female  longevity,  60.  com- 
parative longevity  of  races  of  men, 
ih.  general  parity,  61.  alleged  supe- 
riority of  negroes,  ih.  62.     longevity 
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of  the  Sclavonic  race,  62.  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  census 
of  England  and  Wales,  63.  lon- 
gevity in  families,  64.  evidence 
of  gravestones  in  country  church- 
yards, 65.  comparative  a^e  of  men 
and  "women,  ih.  circumstances  af- 
fecting age,  66.  town  and  country, 
ib.  professions — longevity  of  the 
clergy,  67.  comparative  shortness 
of  life  of  medical  men,  ih.  statesmen 
and  men  of  letters,  ih.  influence  of 
passions  and  mental  excesses,  68. 
conditions  of  longevity,  69.  climate, 
ih.  purity  of  air,  ib.  importance  of 
sanitary  science,  70.  moderation  in 
food,  71.  temperance  in  drink,  72. 
evil  of  excessive  attention  to  diet,  ih, 
bodily  exercise,  ih.  early  rising,  73. 
exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
ih.  decay  of  memory,  75.  is  lon- 
gevity desirable  ?  76,  77. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.,  b.  1807),  Edgar 
Poe's  conduct  to,  cvii.  424. 

Lonsdale  (J.  J.,  Esq.)     See  Greaves, 

as. 

Lopez,  a  leading  Spanish  statesman, 
Ixxxiv.  186.  his  part  in  the  debate 
on  the  accusation  of  Olozaga,  1 89. 

Lords, House  of, trialsbefore,lxxxii.  320. 

appeals  to,  Ixxxiii.  44. 

Lord's  Prayer,  polyglot  versions  of,  ci. 
28,  29. 

Lorenzo  Benoni,  an  Italian  autobio- 
graphy, xcix.560.  high  character  of 
the  work,  ih.  its  instructiveness, 
561 .  on  the  effect  of  classical  studies 
on  the  Italian  youth,  ih..,  562.  on  the 
state  of  education  and  government 
in  Piedmont  previous  to  1830,  563, 
564.  high  character  of  the  author  of 
the  work,  566.  the  great  man  de- 
picted under  the  name  of  "  Fantasio," 
?■&.,  567.    extract  from  the  book,  568. 

Lorraine  (Claude).  ^QQClaude Lorraine. 

Lothair  I.  (about  795-855),  defeated  at 
Fontenay,  xcv.  168,  169. 

Lothians,the,  agriculture  in,  Ixxxiv.  426. 
room  for  further  improvements,  435. 
neglect  of  the  inferior  lands,  436. 

agricultural  rivalry  of,  with  Lin- 
colnshire, Ixxxix.  348. 

Loughborough  (Lord),  anecdote  of, 
Ixxxi.  140.  his  first  outset  at  the 
English  bar,  152.  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor,  169.  Thurlow's  con- 
tempt of  him,  ih. 

consulted    by    the    Prince    of 

Wales  on  the  illness  of  George  III., 
ciii.  329.    his  advice  to  the  prince, 


330.  his  claims  on  the  chancellor- 
ship, 334,  note,  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 340.  his  resistance  to  Pitt's 
plan  of  lioman  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, 350.  his  conduct  in  the  matter 
reviewed,  356. 

Loughborough  (Lord),  his  intrigues  in 
opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation, 
cix.  417. 

Louis  le  D^bonnaire  (d.  840),  his  mag- 
nificence, xcv.  166,  167.  his  policy 
tends  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  em- 
pire, 167. 

LouisIV.  (d.  954),  his  character,  cix.  509. 

Louis  XL  of  France  (1423-1483),  his 
policy,  ci.  509. 

Louis  XIV.  (1638-1715),  his  patronage 
of  Moliere,  Ixxxii.  175,  179.  per- 
forms in  the  ballet  of  Psyche,  186.  his 
festivities  at  Versailles,  187.  anecdote 
of,  probable  cause  of  his  patronage  of 
Moliere,  ih.  his  jealousy  of  the  no- 
bility, 188. 

first  years  of  his  reign,  Ixxxv. 


91.     his  Spanish  policy,  499. 

style  of  his  state  papers,  Ixxxix. 


116.  his  claims  to  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, 118.  validity  of  his  queen's 
renunciation  of  the  succession,  119. 
his  extravagant  pretensions,  120.  his 
preeminent  position,  121.  his  nego- 
tiations with  Holland,  122.  his  in- 
trigues in  Spain  and  Belgium,  123. 
invades  Flanders,  ih.  his  ambitious 
projects  unmasked,  124.  renewal  of 
his  designs  on  Spain,  125.  the  Par- 
tition Treaty,  ih.  his  offers  to  the 
allies  in  1706,  130,  his  weariness  of 
war,  132.  renewed  negotiations  in 
1709,  ib.  rejects  the  ultimatum  of 
the  allies,  133.  negotiations  of  1710, 
135,  136.  his  great  qualities,  147. 
state  of  France  at  his  death,  xc. 


79.  war  with  England  was  immi- 
nent if  he  had  lived,  81.  his  treat- 
ment of  Nicolas  Fouquet,  94. 

his  relations  with  Turkey,  xci. 


204. 

his  invasion  of  Holland  in  1672, 

xcvi.  60,  61.  sanctions  the  murder 
of  Concini,  and  assumes  the  royal 
power,  444. 

his  relations  with  the  Gallican 


Church,  xcvii.  222. 

stories   of,   in    connection  with 


the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
xcix.  462,  463.  his  real  motives, 
464.  urged  by  Catholic  artificers, 
468.  his  attempt  at  universal  mo- 
narchy, 473. 
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Louis  XIV.  —  liis  Ordinance    of   the 

Marine,  c.  210. 
— — —  decline  of  his  power  in  his  later 

years,  ci.  96. 

on  the  greatness  of  Cromwell, 


cii.  50. 


• his  resistance  to  papal  en- 
croachments, ciii.  472. 

■ his  magnificence  and  power,  cvii. 

205.  his  contest  with  Pope  Innocent 
XL,  217. 

Louis  XV.  of  France  (1710-1774),  pro- 
fligacy of  his  court,  xc.  79.  three 
periods  of  his  reign,  80.  his  character 
corrupted  by  Caruinal  Fleury ,  92.  his 
mistresses  become  his  prime  ministers, 
99,  100.  takes  the  field  in  person  on 
the  Belgian  frontier,  101.  his  illness 
at  Metz,  102.        _ 

oflices  in   his  court,  civ.  456. 

French  society,  and  administration 
under,  465. 

his  reception  of  Marie  An- 
toinette,  ex.  137,  140.      his   death, 


143. 


of 


Louis  XVL  (1754-1793),  his  sayin 
Turgot,  Ixxxii.  207. 

his  flight  to  Varennes,  Ixxxvii. 

8.  subsequent  position  and  conduct, 
11.  his  powers  under  the  consti- 
tution of  1791,  19.  his  weak  cha- 
racter, 20.  his  duplicity,  21.  his 
irresolute  demeanour  on  the  10th  of 
August,  25.     his  trial,  31. 

charged    with    instigating    the 

invasion  of  France,  xciii.  144.  his 
probable  innocence,  ib.  his  alleged 
vanity,  145.  charge  of  discourtesy  to 
the  queen,  146. 

his  negotiations  with  Mirabeau, 

xciv.  440.  his  flight  to  Varennes, 
442.  his  irresolution,  444.  and  want 
of  energy,  466. 

his     conduct     compared     to 

that  of  Charles  I.,  ciii.  10.  his 
introduction  of  Merino  sheep  into 
France,  90. 

his  correspondence  with  Beau- 

marchais,  civ.  474.  objects  to  the 
representation  of  "  Figaro,"  479.  his 
resistance  overcome,  480.  his  decree 
attempting  to  abolish  the  corvee,  552. 
his  despotic  mode  of  making  improve- 
ments, 554. 

his  marriage  to  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, ex.  138.  his  character,  142. 
his  accession,  144.  anecdotes  of,  155. 
his  imbecility,  159,  160.  motives  of 
his  fliffht  to  Varennes,  163. 

Louis  XVIIL  (1755-1824),  character 


istics  of  his  reign,  xcvii.  511.  See 
France  under  the  Restoration. 

Louis  XVIII.  —  his  honesty  and  capa- 
city for  reigning,  cii.  65,  QQ. 

his  character  compared  to  that 

of  Charles  IL,  cvi.  93.  his  death,  iZ>., 
94. 

his  good  sense  and  moderation, 

cviii.  417.  position  of  his  monarchy, 
419.  M.  Guizot's  interview  with  him 
at  Ghent,  422,  423. 

(when  Comte  de  Provence),  his 

behaviour  to  Marie  Antoinette,  ex. 
140. 

Louis  Philippe  (1773-1850),  favours 
the  Ultramontane  party  of  the  French 
clergy,  Ixxxi.  409.  his  educational 
policy  resisted  by  the  majority  of 
bishops,  410. 

his  message  to  foreign  courts  on 

the  subject  of  the  Spanish  queen's 
marriage,  Ixxxv.  497.  his  personal 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  Montpensier 
marriage,  517. 

anecdote  of  him  when  Due  de 

Chartres,  Ixxxvii.  40.  his  pacific 
foreign  policy,  587. 

want  of  zeal  towards  him  on  the 


part  of  the  French  people,  Ixxxviii. 
227. 

his  employment  of  government 

patronage,  xci.  235.  political  parties 
in  his  reign,  236.  apparent  stabi- 
lity of  his  government,  532. 

difficulties  of  his  government, 


xcii.  237. 

want  of  vitality  in  his  power, 

xciv.  430.  his  misjudging  obstinacy 
in  resisting  parliamentary  reform. 
ib. 

his  unconstitutional  endeavours 


to  restrict  the  right  of  political  meet- 
•    ings,  xcvi.  305. 
his  ignorance  of  the  principles 

of    constitutional    government,    cii. 

Louis  (King  of  Bavaria,  d.  1848),  civ. 
432. 

Louis  (Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Prussia, 
d.  1806),  his  character  and  popu- 
larity, Ixxxvi.  350,  354.  fails  at  the 
battle  of  Saalfield,  357. 

Louis  Napoleon.     See  Napoleon  III. 

Louisa  (Queen  of  Prussia,  d.  1810), 
Ixxxvi.  351,  356. 

Louisiana  (31°  0'  jST.,  92°  0'  W.),  ac- 
quisition of,  by  the  United  States, 
Ixxxi.  11. 

overworking  of  the  slaves  in, 

Ixxxiii.  73. 
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Louisiana  flnnexcd  to  the  United  States 

in  1803,  c.  237. 
was  a  slnve  territory  previous 

to  the  acquisition  of  by  the  United 

States,  ci.  301. 

Mr  Jefferson's  conviction  that 


tlie  admission  of,  to  the  American 
Union,  as  a  slave  state,  was  uncon- 
stitutional, civ.  573.  admitted  not- 
withstandino^  his  remonstrances,  ih. 

Louvre,  paintings  in,  obtained  by  spo- 
liation, xcvii.  392.  the  present  col- 
lection, 397. 

the  collection  of   pictures    in 

1814,  xcviii.  538. 

Love  (Christopher,  1618-1651),  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  trial  of,  before 
the  "  High  Court  of  Justice,"  xciii. 
113.  his  speech  from  the  scaffold, 
114. 

Love  poetry,  xc.  399. 

Low  Church.     See  Evangelical. 

Low  Countries,  the,  religious  agitation 
in,  cv.  26.  the  government  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  28. 

Lowe  (Mr  Grove),  his  discoveries  of 
Roman  remains  at  Verulam,  xciv. 
195. 

LoAvell  (in  Massachusetts),  females  em- 
ployed in  the  factories  of,  cix.  322. 

Lowth  (Robert,  Bishop  of  London, 
1710-1787),  his  "Life  of  William 
of  Wykeham,"  Ixxxiii.  303. 

on  the  grandeur  of  the  Hebrew 

ode,  xcv.  126,  note. 

"  Loyalty,"  acceptation  of  the  term, 
xcv.  508. 

Loyd  (Jones).     See  Overstnne,  Lord. 

Loyola  (Ignatius,  1491-1566),  remark- 
able passage  from  his  letter  "  De 
Obedientia,"  Ixxxi.  419.  demands 
obedience  in  judgment  as  well  as  in 
7vill,  420.  his  principle  of  governing 
men  by  their  failings,  ib. 

Lubeck  (51°  59'  N  ,  1.3°  54'  E.),  corn 
imported  from,  into  Great  Britain,  in 
1849,  xci.  570. 

Lucas,  his  system  of  printing  for  the 
blind,  xcix.  74-76. 

Lucian  (2nd  century),  his  imaginary 
conversation  with  Timotheus,  by 
Landor,  Ixxxiii.  504,  505. 

■ on  the  change  of  name  by  slaves 

who  had  acquired  wealth,  ci.  359. 

Lucretius  (Titus  Carus,  b.c.  98-55),  his 
atomic  speculations,  cviii.  95. 

Lucknow  (26°  54'  N".,  80°  58'  E.),  re- 
bellion of  native  regiments  at,  cvii. 
533,  importance  of  its  retention  by  i 
the   British,  534.      the  siege,   537.  | 


character  of  the  assailants,  ib.    relief 
of,  by  Lord  Clyde,  539. 

Lucumons,  the,  of  Etruria — their  sacer- 
dotal character,  xc.  127,  128. 

Liiders   (General),  his  passage  of  the 
Danube,  c.  271.     his  difficulties,  289. 

Luini — his  excellence  as  a  fresco  painter, 
Ixxxvi.  196. 

Luke    (St),   traditions   respecting  his 
Gospel,  xeiv.  42. 

portrait  of  the  Virgin  said    to 


have  been  painted  by  him,  xcvii.  235. 

Lully  (Jean  Baptiste,  1634-1687),  his 
opera  company  at  Paris,  Ixxxv.  91. 

Luneville  (48°  37'  JT.,  6°  31'E.),  treaty 
of,  Ixxxiii.  155. 

Lurine  (Louis),  his  collection  of  topo- 
graphical sketches  of  the  streets  of 
Paris,  Ixxxv.  72. 

Lushington  (Mr),  his  evidence  before 
the  committee  of  secresy  on  the  sys- 
tem of  discounting  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  Ixxxiv.  322. 

Lushington  (Dr),  on  the  mode  of  en- 
forcing the  repairs  of  a  church,  c. 
319,  and  note,  on  the  difficulty  of 
the  process,  322.  his  evidence  on 
the  evils  of  church-rate  agitation, 
324. 

his  evidence    on  church-rates. 


cix.  67-69. 

Luttrell  (Henry,  d.  1851),  his  brilliant 
conversation,  civ.  113. 

Luttrell  (Colonel),  anecdote  of,  cv. 
480. 

Luther  (Martin,  1483-1546),  his  letters, 
Ixxxii.  93.  their  copiousness,  94. 
their  vigour  and  eloquence,  ib.  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation  contained 
therein,  95.  peculiar  character  of 
his  genius,  96.  his  greatness  as  a 
man  of  action,  97.  his  power  of 
inspiring  confidence,  ib.  his  literary 
genius,  98.  circumstances  under 
which  his  writings  were  produced,  ib. 
his  hasty  criticisms  of  Scripture,  99. 
his  mind  practical,  not  philosophical. 
ib.  his  controversial  writings,  100. 
his  vehemence  and  diffusiveness  were 
in  part  designed,  ib.  his  repetitions 
adapted  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
times,  101.  his  invectives  and  auda- 
city, ib.  justifies  his  own  violence, 
102.  his  eloquence,  103.  specimens, 
104.  attention  commanded  by  him, 
ib.  his  power  of  restraining  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  own  followers,  ib.  his 
letters  to  the  elector  Frederic  and 
to  Spalatin,  105.  skill  shown  in 
them,  ib.    his  negotiations  with  Ca- 
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jetan,  106.  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  107.  his  voluminous 
writings,  ib.  multiplicity  of  his  en- 
gagements, lb.  his  own  account 
thereof,  108.  his  estimate  of  his 
own  writings,  laments  the  haste  with 
which  they  were  composed,  ib.  his 
practical  sagacity  in  his  contest  with 
Rome,  110.  his  appeal  to  Scripture, 
ib.  and  assertion  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  ib.  his  endea- 
vour to  advance  learning,  111.  re- 
strains the  violence  of  his  followers, 
ib.  his  fearlessness  in  the  time  of 
the  plague,  112.  his  account  of  his 
encounters  with  the  Devil  at  Wart- 
burgh,  ib.^  note,  his  freedom  from 
fanaticism  and  rash  innovation,  113. 
his  prudent  audacity,  114.  his  in- 
vectives against  Kome,  ib.  the 
burning  of  the  Papal  bull,  ib.  his 
resolute  persistence  in  attending  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  115.  his  laconic 
description  of  the  proceedings,  ib. 
watches  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet 
of  Auffsburg,  116.  condemns  the 
conciliatory  measures  of  Melanch- 
thon,  ib.  his  talents  for  business, 
117.  earnestness  of  character,  ib. 
his  strong  faith  and  decision,  119. 
his  victory  over  his  own  prejudices, 
120.  his  previous  sincerity  as  a 
Papist,  ib.  his  visit  to  Rome,  121. 
rapid  development  of  his  changes  of 
opinion,  ib.  his  marriage,  122.  its 
motive,  his  domestic  tenderness,  out- 
cry against  him,  ib.  gradual  exten- 
sion of  his  views,  123.  submissions 
in  his  letter  to  the  Pope,  ib.  prepa- 
ratory feelings  and  opinions,  124. 
his  alleged  antinomianism,  127.  de- 
fended from  the  charge,  128.  his 
controversy  with  Agricola,  ib.  his 
paradoxical  mode  of  asserting  doc- 
trines, 129.  his  services  to  the  Pa- 
pacy itself,  ib.  modern  Protestant 
depreciation  of  his  character,  131. 

Luther  (Martin),  predisposition  of 
his  mind  to  a  Reformation  of  the 
Church,  Jxxxiii.  102.  his  invective 
against  the  delusion  of  the  Holy 
Coat  of  Treves,  108. 

his  measures  for  the  restoration 

of  congregational  singing,  xcv.  127. 
his  translation  of  Ambrosian  hymns, 
128,  his  directions  on  the  form  of 
public  service,  465.  on  Sabbath  ob- 
servance, 466.  his  views  on  "  For- 
mal Prayer,"  467. 

consequences  depending  on  his 


conduct,  ci.  73,  74.  materials  for 
estimating  his  character,  76.  his 
view  of  consubstantiation,  91. 

Lutzen,  battle  of  (1813),  cviii.  43,  44. 

Luynes  (Due  de,  b.  1802),  on  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cypriot  coins,  civ.  182. 

curious  vase  in  his  possession, 

cviii.  407. 

chryso-elephantine    statue    of 

Athena  in  his  possession,  ex.  57. 

Luxemburgh  (House  of),  period  of  its 
supremacy  in  Germany,  Ixxxviii. 
247,  250. 

Luzan,  Island  of  (17°  0'  N.,  1 2 1  °  0'  E.), 
Mr  Fortune's  expedition  to,  Ixxxviii. 
409. 

Lycurgus  (9th  century,  B.C.),  his  per- 
sonality, Ixxxiv.  371.  his  system  and 
its  success,  373,  374. 

his  legislation,  xci.  125.     divi- 


sion of  lands  ascribed  to  him,  127. 
legends   concerning,  ex.  51,  52, 


54. 

Lydia  (35°  46'  N.,  36°  28'  E.),  coinage 
of,  civ.  165.  the  invention  of  coin- 
ing ascribed  to,  by  Herodotus,  civ.  170. 

Lyall  (Dean),  on  miracles,  Ixxxvi.  411. 

Lyell  (Sir  Charles,  b.  1797),  Ixxxii. 
29.  his  subdivision  of  the  Tertiary 
system,  48. 

his  description  of  the  abolition- 
ists of  the  United  States,  Ixxxiii.  92; 
his  tour  in  America,  129.  object  of 
his  journey,  130,  visits  the  tract 
south  of  the  Chesapeake,  ib.  his 
description  of  the  "  pine  barrens," 
131.  his  journey  from  Charleston 
to  Augusta,  135.  his  temperate 
view  of  slavery,  137.  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Alleghanies,  139.  his 
journey  with  Mrs  Lyell  across  Ohio, 

•  140.  his  account  of  the  forests,  142. 
his  geological  views,  143.  his  ac- 
count of  the  geology  of  the  North 
American  lakes,  ib.  and  of  Niagara, 
144,  145.  his  visit  to  Canada,  147. 
his  return  by  Nova  Scotia,  ib.  his 
second  scientific  journey  to  the 
United  States,  148. 

his   account  of  the  effects  in 


Canada    of    the    protection    of   the 
timber  trade,  Ixxxiv.  257. 

on  the  North  American  coal- 


fields, xc.  529. 

his   travels   in   America,  xcii. 


339.  arrangement  of  the  work,  341, 
on  the  religious  sects  of  New  Eng- 
land, 342,  343.  on  the  Millerites 
and  Mormons,  345.  on  education 
in  New  England,  351,  352,  357.    on 
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the  security  of  society,  360.  on  the 
ftatc  of  parties  in  the  Northern 
States,  361.  comprehensiveness  and 
impartiality  of  his  work,  370. 

Lyell  (Sir  Charles),  on   the  formation 
of  volcanic  mountains,  xcv.  567. 

connects  the  science  of  geology 

with  botanical  geography,  civ.  492. 
on  fossil  footprints  in  America, 


ex.  120,  126. 

Lymne  (Portus  Lemanis),  Roman  re- 
mains at,  xciv.  198. 

Lyndhnrst  (John  Copley,  Lord,  b. 
1772),  his  career  quoted  as  an  in- 
stance of  self-elevation,  Ixxxi.  135. 

■  his   motion  for    the  postpone- 

ment of  the  disfranchising  clauses 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  xcv.  541.  his 
endeavour  to  form  a  ministry,  543. 

—  his  motion  for   lesalising  past 


marriages  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  xcvii.  319.  his  proposed 
modification  of  the  voidability  of 
future  marriages,  320.  bills  intro- 
duced by  him  for  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  charitable  trusts,  497. 
his  lists  of  measures  abandoned 


by  Lord  Melbourne's  government  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  xcix.  258. 

appoints    Sydney    Smith   to  a 


stall  at  Bristol,  cii.  256. 
activity  of  his  mind  at  an  ad- 


his  clauses  for 
securing  the  pecuniary  rights  of 
married  women,  1 82. 

his  speech  on  the  trial  of  Wat- 


Lyons,  insurrection  at  in  1831,lxxxvii. 

57.     second  insurrection,  573. 
Lysander  (d.  B.C.  369),  divine  honours 

paid  to,  cv.  327. 
Lyttel ton— anecdote    relating    to    the 

title,  ci.  351. 
Lyttleton  (George,  Lord,  1709-1773), 

his  testimony  to  Hume,  Ixxxv .  69. 
Lyttleton  (William  Henry,  Lord,  1782- 

1837),   his   speech   condemning    the 

abuse  of  privilege,  Ixxxiii.  19. 
Lytton  (Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  b.  1805), 

his  argument  for  the  legitimate  use 

of  recent  facts  in  works  of  fiction, 

Ixxxv.  475. 

portrait    of    Lanfranc    in    his 


son,  cvi.  456. 

his  excellence  as  a  debater,  cvii. 


446. 

his  resistance  to  the  Reform 

Bill,  cix.  273. 

Lord  Chancellor  under  Canningi^ 


ex.  75.  under  the  Duke  of  Welling 
ton,  80.  present  at  the  interview 
with  George  IV.  respecting  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  89. 

Lynedoch  (Thomas  Graham,Lord,  1750- 
1843),  defeats  Marshal  Victor  at 
Barossa,  cvii.  384. 

Lynn  (Miss),  her  classical  romance 
"  Amymone,"  xcii.  476.  modernisms, 
477.  extract,  conversation  at  the 
house  of  Pericles,  478, 479.  want  of 
genuine  historical  propriety,  480. 

Lyon  (Captain  George  Francis,  1795- 
1832),  his  voyage  to  Wager  river  in 
1824,  xcviii.  358.  appalling  danger 
and  hardships,  359. 

Lyons  (45°  46'  N.,  4°  49'  E.),  school  of 
design  at,  Ixxxv.  453. 


"  Harold,"  Ixxxix.  12.  his  "  Harold,' 
356. 

his   "King  Arthur,"  xc.   173. 


outline  of  the  poem,  178.  his  treat- 
ment of  the  supernatural  machiner}', 
179,  180.  the  opening  scene,  181. 
tasks  imposed  upon  Arthur,  182.  he 
sets  forth,  zJ.  adventures,  183. .  the 
happy  Etruscan  valley,  ib.  Queen 
^gle,  184.  extracts,  ib.,  185.  Ar- 
thur recalled  by  Merlin,  ib.  leaves 
the  valley,  186.  the  death  of  ^Egle, 
187.  Arther  enters  on  the  quest  of 
the  talismanic  gifts,  ib.,  188.  the 
charmed  sword,  189.  the  triple 
choice,  lb.  procession  of  the  King's 
successors,  190.  obtains  the  sword, 
191.  adventures  of  Lancelot  and 
Genevra,  192.  Arthur  sails  to  the 
Arctic  seas,  ib.  adventures  of  Sir 
Gawaine,  193.  description  of  the 
Arctic  seas  extracted,  194.  Arthur 
achieves  the  adventure  of  the  shield, 
1 95,  1 96.  the  death  of  Caradoc,  1 97, 
198.  the  adventure  of  the  Maiden 
of  the  Tomb,  199.  the  catastrophe 
of  the  poem,  200,  201.  merit  of  the 
poem,  202.  its  defects,  203.  the 
comic  portions,  ib.  sarcastic  allu- 
sions to  modern  affairs,  204,  205. 
use  of  the  supernatural  and  allego- 
rical, 205,  206. .  doubtful  popularity 
of  this  portion  of  the  poem,  206,  207, 
209.  the  poem  compared  with  the 
"  Faery  Queen  "  and  the  metrical  ro- 
mances of  Scott,  209.  with  the 
poems  of  Berni,  Ariosto,  Tegner  and 
Wieland,210.  moral  conception  of  the 
poem,  211.  its  cheerful  tone,  212. 
his  conversion   to  protectionist 


principles,  xciv.  140.  his  "Letters 
to  John  Bull,"  141.  fallacy  respect- 
ing the  support  of  the  surplus  rural 
population,  142,   143.      and  on   the 
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support  of  the  bulk  of  the  poor,  144. 
the  fallacy  that  the  clergy  are  sup- 
ported by  the  land,  145.  his  asser- 
tion of  the  effect  of  cheap  corn  on 
wages,  147.  on  protection  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  148.  on  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  England  and 
France,  149.  his  unauthorised  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith,  152. 
the  fallacy  that  high  prices  stimulate 
production,  154.  alleged  disadvan- 
tages of  the  English  farmer,  160, 161. 
alleged  burdens  on  land,  164,  165. 


unreasonable  expectations  of  farmers, 

167.  danger  of  a  return  to  protection, 

168.  alleged  increase  of  crime,  175. 
Lytton  (Sir  Edward  Bulwer),  variety 

and  merit  of  his  novels,  xcvii.  382. 
his  letter  concerning  Mr  Disraeli's 
Radical  professions,  429. 

his  speech  of  June  5,  1855,  on 


the  Russian  war,  cii.  304. 
his  measures  for  British  Colum- 
bia, cix.  137.  unjust  measures 
adopted  by  him  towards  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  143,  146. 


M 


Mabillon  (Jean,  1632-1707),  his  Life 
of  St.  Benedict,  Ixxxix.  3.  his  birth 
and  education,  19.  his  residence  at 
St.  Germain's,  21.  compiles  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  of  the  Benedictine  Order, 
ib.  character  and  style  of  the  work, 
22.  his  defence  against  charges 
brought  against  him,  23.  his  dis- 
tinguished friends,  24.  his  share  in 
the  controversy  on  the  authorship  of 
the  "De  Imitatione  Christi,"  26,  27. 
his  treatise  "De  Re  Diplomatica,"  27. 
controversy  with  De  Ranee,  29.  his 
treatise  on  the  proofs  of  genuineness 
of  relics,  31,  32.  on  prison  discipline, 
33.  his  History  of  the  Benedictine 
Order,  34.  his  death  and  character, 
35.  his  vast  learning,  36.  his  humi- 
lity and  asceticism,  ib.  his  journeys 
for  the  examination  of  manuscripts, 
37.  his  correspondence,  38.  at 
Venice,  39.  Florence,  ib.  Rome, 
40.  his  visit  to  Monte  Casino,  44. 
his  letters  from  Italy,  ib. 

Mabinogion,  the,  Welsh  romances  on 
the  subject  of  King  Arthur,  xc.  175. 

Mabuse  (Jan  de,  1499-1562),  a  Hun- 
garian painter,  visits  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  xcvii.  398. 

M'Adam  (Mr),  his  report  on  flax,  xciii. 
270,271. 

Macarius,  an  Arab  priest,  his  journey 
through  Russia,  ci.  514. 

Macarthur  (Colonel),  on  the  demand 
for  labour  in  Australia,  xci.  43. 

Macartney  (George,  Earl  of,  1737- 
1806),  his  embassy  to  China,  Ixxxviii. 
414,417. 

settles  the  boundary  of  the  Cape 

Colony  at  Great  Fish  River,  c.  121. 

Macaulay  (Thomas  Babington,  after- 
wards Lord,  d.  1860),  his  description 


of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  India, 
Ixxxiii.  536. 
Macaulay  (Lord),  his  remark  on  the 
fruitfulness  of  modern  as  compared 
with  ancient  philosophy,  Ixxxvii.  340. 
his  History  of  England,  xc.  249. 


its  favourable  reception,  ib.  fascinatin<^ 
style,  250,  251.  his  life-like  portraits, 
252.  the  chapter  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  English  in  the 
17th  century,  253.  object  of 
the  chapter,  254.  connected  and 
systematic  character  of  the  work, 
255.  his  sketch  of  English  history 
previous  to  James  II.,  256.  his  de- 
struction of  the  sentiment  in  favour 
of  the  Stuarts,  261.  accuracy  of  his 
work,  26?.  his  portrait  of  James  II., 
265,  266.  his  survey  of  the  political 
state  of  the  nation  in  the  17th 
century,  267.  his  account  of  the 
endurance  of  the  people,  269.  on 
the  question  of  excluding  Roman 
Catholics  from  power,  273-276.  his 
character  of  William  III.,  276,  280. 
adverse  criticism  of  the  work  in  the 
Quarterly  Review^  282.  minute  in- 
accuracies alleged  against  the  work, 
lb.  defects  of  style,  291.  his  remarks 
on  the  tendency  to  depreciate  the 
present  time,  498,  499.  on  the 
comparative  humanity  of  the  modern 
English  character,  503,  504.  his 
view  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  con- 
firmed by  Pepys's  Diary,  569. 

his  description  of  the  sanitary 


state  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  xci.  219. 

the  preface   to    his  "  Lays  of 


Ancient  Rome,"  xcii.  476. 

controversy    on    his    charges 


against  Penn,  xciv.  243. 
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Macftulay(Lord),on  the  constancy  of  the 
common  people  to  popular  leaders, 
xcv.  509.  bis  characteristics  as  a  his- 
torian, 518. 

his    description    of   the    rural 

clergy  previous  to  the  Revolution  of 
1G88,  xcvii.  342. 

• ■  advocates  the  use  of  the  English 

language  in  India,  xcviii.  42,  43. 
on  the  poverty  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, 43,  44.  on  the  facility  of  the 
natives  for  learning  English,  44.  on 
Bacon's  conduct  to  Lord  Essex,  149. 

unauthorised  publication  of  his 

speeches,  c.  490.  gross  inaccuracies. 
493,  and  note,  want  of  discrimi- 
nation, 424.  speeches  reported  in 
the  third  person,  495.  his  preface  to 
the  genuine  edition,  500.  his  ex- 
pression of  regret  for  expressions  in 
his  speeches  against  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
ib.  his  speeches  on  copyright,  503. 
his  collected  speeches,  504.  com- 
parison (in  parallel  columns)  between 
the  unauthorised  edition  and  cor 
rected  speeches,  505,  506.  the  au 
thenticity  of  the  corrected  speeches, 

507.  quotation  from  the  preface,  ib 

508.  excellence  of  the  speeches,  508 
his  oratorical  and  historical  style 
compared,  ib.,  and  note,  his  speeches 
compared  with  those  of  Burke,  514. 
effect  produced  by  his  speeches,  515. 
their  rarity  and  moderate  length 
516.  specimens  of  his  speeches,  ib 
extract  from  his  speech  on  the  Sugar 
duties,  5.17,  518.  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  519.  his  pero 
ration  to  the  speech  on  Jewish 
disabilities,  520,  521.  on  the  Corn 
laws,  521,  523.  on  the  Irish 
Church,  523-526.  difficulties  over- 
come in  his  speeches.  526.  alleged 
over-elaboration  of  his  speeches,  527. 
his  comparative  inferiority  as  a  de 
bater,  530,  531.  his  large  political 
views,  532.  his  practical  views,  533. 
his  speeches  on  Reform,  ib.  his 
honesty  and  independence  as  a  poli 
tician,  534. 

— on  the  popularity  of  Cromwell's 

character,  ciii.  13.  on  Pitt's  con 
duct  and  motives  in  consenting  to  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
319. 

■  his  adoption  of  the  hypothesis 

of  early  historical  ballads  as  authori- 
ties for  Roman  history,  civ.  9. 

•  his  "  History  of  England,"  vols, 

III.  and  IV.,  cv.  142.    success  of  the 


previous  volumes,  ib.     subject  of  the 
present  portion   of  the   work,    143. 
new    light   thrown   by   him   on    the 
second   stage   of  the   Revolution  of 
1688,  144.     his  low   estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  public  men  of  the 
period,   149.    his  elucidation  of  the 
designs   of  Marlborough,   150,  151. 
points   out  the  connection   between 
his  treason  and  Young's  plot,   152. 
describes  the  consolidation  of  the  new 
constitution,  154.     his  qualifications 
for  his  work,  ib.      his  love  of  consti- 
tutional freedom,   155.     his  graphic 
account  of  the  war  in   Ireland,   ib. 
156.     his  survey  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, 160.     criticisms  called  forth  by 
the  Scottish  portion  of  his  history, 
162.     his  inadequate  representation 
of  the  relations  between  Scottish  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  polity,  167.     his 
spirited  account  of  the  campaign  of 
Killiecrankie,  1 69.      his  narrative  of 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,   170.     ac- 
count of  William  III.'s  share  therein, 
ib.      his   view    of  the   character    of 
Boswell,    482.     his   remark   on    the 
character  of  Johnson,  483.  his  article 
on  Johnson  in    the    "Encyclopaidia 
Britannica,"  487.     on  Johnson's  re- 
ligion,   ib.      his   comparison   of  the 
"  Spectator "  and  "  Rambler,"  489. 
on  the  "  Idler"  and  "  Rasselas,"  490. 
on  Johnson's  Dictionary,  ib.     on  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  ib.     on  John- 
son's political  pamphlets  and  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  491.    on  his  conversational 
powers,  ib. 
Macaulay    (Lord),    abuse   of,    by    Sir 
William  Napier,  cvi.  329,  330. 

his    speech     on    the    probable 


conduct  of  the  first  Derby  Ministry, 
cvii.  571. 

on  the  nature  and  position  of 


the  Cabinet,  cviii.  304,  note. 

Macaulay  (Zachary,  father  of  the  pre- 
ceding, 1768-1838),  editor  of  the 
"Christian  Observer,"  xcviii.  283, 
note. 

Macclesfield  (Thomas  Parker,  Earl  of, 
1666-1732),  his  character,  Ixxxi. 
149.  his  patronage  of  Mr  Yorke 
(Lord  Hardwicke),  150. 

his  speech  for  the  reformation 


of  the  Calendar,  Ixxxii.  442. 

appointed     Lord     Chancellor, 

Ixxxiv.    394.      procures    a    seat  in 
Parliament    for    Mr    Yorke,    after- 
wards the  first  Lord  Hardwicke,  ib. 
his  Divorce  Bill,  cv.  184. 
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M'Clmtock  (Lieutenant,  afterwards 
Commander),  his  Arctic  discoveries, 
xcviii.  371. 

sails  in  the  Intrepid  in  search  of 

the  lost  Arctic  voyagers,  ciii.  195. 
abandons  his  ship,  200. 

M'Clure  (Robert  John  Le  Mesurier), 
his  Arctic  expedition  by  way  of 
Behring's  Straits,  xcviii.  369. 

his  early  life  and  services,  ciii. 

183.  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Investigator,  under  Captain 
Collinson,  of  the  Enterprise,  184. 
parts  company  from  his  consort,  ih. 
obtains  valuable  information  at  tiie 
Sandwich  Islands,  ib.  remarkable 
run  to  Behring's  Straits,  185.  high 
spirits  of  tiie  ship's  company,  ib. 
meets  with  Captain  Kellett  in  the 
Herald,  ib.  186.  voyage  along  the 
^Northern  coast  of  America,  ih.  his 
despatch  to  the  Admiralty  reporting 
the  discovery  of  "  Baring's  Island," 
187.  arrives  at  winter  quarters,  188. 
adventure  characteristic  of  Arctic 
travelling,  ib.  sledge  expedition, 
1 89.  his  account  of  the  arrival  near 
to  the  point  reached  by  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  ib.  the  ship  in  winter 
quarters,  ib.  return  of  spring,  190. 
sledge  parties,  ib.  sets  sail  on 
July  14,  1851,  ib.  slow  progress, 
ib.  determines  to  endeavour  to  pass 
to  the  north  of  Baring's  Island,  ib. 
his  description  of  tlie  imminent 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
?7».-192. .  arrives  at  Mercy  Bay,  193. 
formidable  situation,  ib.  the  ship's 
company  placed  on  short  allowance, 
ib.  privations,  ib.  hunting  adven- 
tures, 194.  his  expedition  to  Winter 
Harbour,  ih.  discouraging  results, 
ib.  anxiety  at  home  for  his  fate,  1 95 . 
expedition  under  SirEdwai  d  Belcher, 
ib.  the  Investigator  blocked  up  at 
Mercy  Bay  throughout  the  season  of 
1852,  196.  plan  of  escape  for  the 
following  spring,  ib.  desperate 
service  assigned  to  Lieutenant  Cres- 
■well,  ih.  197.  hardships  and  sick- 
ness, 197.  arrival  of  Lieutenant 
Pim,  ib.  returns  with  him  to  the 
Resolute,  198.  followed  by  the  sick 
portion  of  the  crew.  2&.,  199.  returns 
to  the  Investigator,  200.  abandons 
the  ship,  ib.  last  sight  of  her,  ib. 
arrives  at  Cork  in  the  Phanix,  201. 
honours  awarded  to  him,  ib. 

Maccullagh  (Professor),  his  researches 
on  light,  civ.  332,  335. 


M'CulIoch  (John  R.,    1773-1835),  his 

Commercial  Dictionary,  Ixxxii,  204. 
his  treatise  on  Taxation  and  Fund- 
ing, 367.  plan  and  division  of 
the  work,  ib.  his  belief  in  the  de- 
teriorated state  of  the  labouring 
classes,  368.  his  account  of  the 
way  in  which  taxes  on  wages  fall  on 
the  employer,  372.  declares  the  in- 
come-tax to  be  a  deduction  from  the 
fund  for  employing  labour,  374.  his 
illustrations  of  the  inequality  of  an 
income-tax,  376.  objection  to  his 
line  of  argument,  377,  378.  general 
excellence  of  his. book,  380. 

his  argument  against  the  aboli- 


tion of  slavery,  Ixxxiii.  78. 

his    objection    to    local    rates. 


Ixxxv.  109.     his  approval  of  a  house- 
tax,  110. 

his  definition  of  political  eco- 


nomy, Ixxxviii.  297. 

his  estimate  of  agricultural  pro- 


duce in  1844,  xci.  571 

his   authority  unfairly   quoted 

by  Mr  Disraeli  for  the  reim- 
position  of  a  duty  on  corn,  xcv.  579, 
note. 

recommends    the   extension   of 


the  house-tax,  xcvii.  249,  and  note. 
on  the  malt- tax,  254,  and  note,  his 
estimate  of  the  income  of  educational 
charitable  endowments,  497. 

edits  Lord  Overstone's  "  Tracts 


on  the  Currency,"  cvii.  249. 
Macdonald  (Etienn«  Jacques  Joseph 
Alexander,  Marshal,  Duke  of  Taren- 
tum,  1765-1840),  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Spain  by  King 
Joseph,  cii.  322.  his  conciliatory 
measures,  ib. 

his  defeat  on  the  Katzbach,  cviii. 


62. 

Macdonald  (Lord),  his  improvements 
in  Skye,  cvi.  482. 

Macdonald  (Major),  his  report  of  MSS. 
at  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  at 
Mount  Sinai,  ex.  189. 

Macdowell  (Lieutenant),  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  capture  of  the  princes  of 
Delhi,  cix.  55 1  -553.  of  the  ride  from 
Bewar  to  Lord  Clyde's  camp,  554.  his 
anecdotes  of  Major  Hodson,  555._ 

Macedonia,  portraits  of  the  last  kings 
of,  on  coins,  civ.  179. 

relations  of,  with    Greece,   cv. 


316,  317.     her   supremacy  less   op- 
pressive than  that  of  Sparta,  319. 
Macfarlane  (Mr),  his  pamphlet  in  de- 
fence of  the  Neapolitan  government 
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ftjjainst  Mr  Gladstone's  charges,  xciv. 
510,517. 

Wacgre<ror  (John),  his  "Commercial 
Statistics,"  Ixxxii.  204.  plan  of  the 
work,  205.  his  account  of  the  causes 
of  England's  prosperity,  208.  his 
account  of  the  economical  condition 
of  France,  212,  213.  points  out  the 
evil  effects  of  protective  duties,  215. 
his  account  of  the  commercial  policy 
of  Holland,  217.  the  Russian  empire, 
219.  his  account  of  the  ruinous  legis- 
lation of  Spain,  224.  comparison 
between  Spain  and  Holland,  ih. 
smuggling  in  Spain  and  her  American 
colonies,  ih. 

-  his   work   on   American   com- 

merce and  statistics,  Ixxxvi.  367. 
arrangement  of  the  work,  ib.  ex- 
tracts from  travels  in  Mexico,  3G8. 
unsatisfactory  returns  from  Spanish 
America,  369.  his  advocacy  of  free 
trade  between  America  and  Great 
Britain,  377.  his  statistics  of  the 
growth  of  cereals  in  America,  379. 

Machiavelli  (Nicholas,  1469-1527),  his 
official  style,  Ixxxvi.  477.  his  re- 
commendation to  the  Florentines  to 
revive  their  ancient  organisation,  482. 

Macintosh  (General),  on  the  defences 
of  Turkey  against  Russia,  ci.  267. 
recommends  the  fortification  of  the 
isthmus  near  Gallipoli,  ib.  268. 

Mackay — his  circular  and  quinary  sys- 
tem of  animal  classification,  Ixxxii. 
10. 

Mackay  (Mr),  his  project  of  electoral 
districts,  xcv.  272,  273. 

Mackay  (Alexander),  on  education  in 
New  England,  xcii.  353,  354.  on 
the  exertions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  365. 
comprehensiveness  and  impartiality 
of  his  work,  370. 

• on  the  cost  of  American  news- 
papers, xcviii.  510. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  Alexander),  his  disco- 
veries in  North- Western  America 
(1789-1801),  Ixxxii.  254. 

Mackenzie  (Henry,  1745-1831),  his 
"  Man  of  Feeling,"  ex.  245.  its  au- 
thorship ascribed  to  a  Mr  Eccles,  ib. 
Mackenzie  (Sir  George,  1636-1691), 
his  "  Laws  and  Customs  of  Scotland 
in  Matters  Cruninal,"  Ixxxiii.  197. 
quoted,  216- 

• •  anecdote  related  by,  showing 

how  Scottish  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  tampered  with  while  under 
registration,  Ixxxiv.  124. 


Mackenzie  (Sir  F.),  his  attempted  im- 
provements in  Ross-shire,  cvi.  482. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  William),  founder  of 
the  North- West  Company,  cix.  126. 

Mackenzie  (Mr  Stewart,  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands), 
xcvii.  51. 

Mackenzie  (Canadian  rebel  leader), 
his  attack  on  Toronto,  Ixxxv.  367, 
369.  his  flight,  375.  occupies  Navy 
Island,  380. 

Mackinnon  (Colonel),  his  despatches  on 
the  condition  of  the  Kafirs  in  1850, 
c.  133.  his  expedition  in  pursuit  of 
Sandilli,  137. 

Mackintosh  (Sir  James,  1766-1832), 
conclusion  of  his  Life  of  Sir  T.  More, 
Ixxxiii.  310. 

his  review  of  Duj^ald  Stewart's 


criticism  on  Leibnitz,  Ixxxiv.  31,  wo^e. 
on  the  ethical  system  of  Plato, 


Ixxxvii.  337. 

his  saying  on  political  constitu- 


tions, Ixxxviii.  369. 

on  Roman  civilisation  in  Britain, 


xciv.  203. 

on  the  plagiarisms  of  Descartes, 

xcv.  14.     his  efforts  for  law  reform, 
117. 

his  despondency  respecting  the 


progress  of  mankind  caused  by  Na- 
poleon's successes,  xcvi.  103. 

appointed    Chief    Justice    of 


Bombay,  xcviii,  47. 

on  German   philosophy,   xcix. 


388. 

his   article   in   the   Edinburgh 

Review  in  praise  of  Rogers's    "  Co- 
lumbus," civ.  89. 
on  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 


cv.  477. 

induces  Basil  Montagu  to  un- 


dertake an  edition  of  Bacon's  works, 
cvi.  290. 

satire  on,  in  the  "Anti- Jacobin," 


cviii.  127.     his  letter  from  Bombay 
on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
541. 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speaking, 


cix.  198. 
Maclise  (b.  1811),  his  frontispiece  to 

the  "  Chimes,"  Ixxxi.  187. 
his  frontispiece  to  Mrs  Norton's 

"  Child  of  the  Islands,"  Ixxxii.  92. 
Ruskin's  criticisms  on  his  paint- 


ings, ciii.  537,  note,  544. 
MacMahon  (General),  his  part  in  the 

battle  of  Magenta,  ex.  469-474.     at 

Solferino,  485,  489,  490. 
Macnaghten  (Sir  William),  his  efforts 
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to  procure  Colonel  Stoddart's  release, 
Ixxxii.  154,  155. 

M'Keile  (Dr),  his  sermon  on  Prince 
Albert's  visit  to  Liverpool,  xcviii. 
292,  and  note.  ^ 

M'Neill  (Sir  John),  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Persia,  Ixxxii.  138.  his  high 
opinion  of  Colonel  Stoddart,  139. 

his  report  on  the  failure  of  the 

potato  in  Ireland  in  1852,  cvi.  488. 

Macomo  (a  Kafir  chief),  treatment  of, 
by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  c.  131. 

Maconochie  (Captain),  his  principle  of 
treatment  of  criminals,  Ixxxvi.  218. 
his  benevolent  motives,  237.  his  le- 
niency, and  sanguine  expectations, 
238.  his  recommendation  of  novels, 
plays,  and  music,  241.  unsatisfactory 
results,  243.  admits  his  too  great 
lenity,  245.  his  system  of  "  marks," 
246.  its  tendency  to  gambling,  248. 
leaves  Norfolk  Island,  249.  his  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  responsibility,  ih.y 
note. 

' his  opinion  of  the  reformability 

of  criminals,  c.  599.  his  system  of 
«' marks,"  603. 

Macpherson  (Sir  John,  about  1767- 
1821),  Deputy  Governor- General  of 
Bengal,  cix.  391. 

Macqueen  (John  Fraser),  his  letter  to 
Lord  Lyndhurst  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  life  peer- 
ages, civ.  209.  his  investigation  into 
the  functions  of  tryers  and  receivers 
of  petitions,  223. 

• his  "  Rights  and  Liabilities  of 

Husband  and  Wife,"  cv.  184.  on  the 
power  of  husbands  over  their  wives' 
property,  192.  on  the  obligation  of 
husbands  to  pay  their  wives'  debts, 
193. 

Macqueen  (Potter),  his  evidence  on 
the  attractiveness  of  transportation, 
Ixxxvi.  232. 

Macready — his  representation  of  Ham- 
let at  Paris,  Ixxxiii.  48,  57. 

M'William  (Dr),  investigates  the  al- 
leged case  of  fever  by  contagion  in 
the  island  of  Boa  Vista,  xoviii.  211. 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  his  inquiry, 
212.  imposed  upon  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, 213. 

Madden  (Sir  F.),  his  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  British 
Museum,  xcii.  382. 

Madden  (Major),  his  description  of  gla- 
ciers in  the  Himalayas,  ciii.  66. 

Madler  (Professor),  his  observations  of 
the  moon,  cii.  459. 


Madler  (Professor),  his  view  respecting 
the  Pleiades,  cv.  367. 

Madeira  (33°  30'  N.,  17°  0' W.),  dis- 
pute concerning  the  British  chap- 
laincy in  (1849),  xcviii.  321,  322. 

Madison  (James,  President  of  the  United 
States,  1758-1 836),  his  offer  to  set  free 
his  slaves  declined  by  them,  Ixxxiii. 
77. 

procures  the  exclusion  of  the 

word  "  slave"  from  the  United  States 
constitution,  ci.  297. 

his  relations  with  the  Colonisa- 


tion Society,  cviii.  553. 

"  Madonna,  the,"  picture  of,  by  Murillo, 
xcvii.  230.  symbolical  accessories, 
231.  various  significant  modes  of 
representing  the  Madonna,  ih.  origin 
and  cause  of  the  worship  of,  232. 
its  softening  influence,  ib.  supposed 
types  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ib.  a  type 
of  womanly  perfection,  233.  endowed 
with  the  attributes  of  Ceres  and  Diana, 
ib.  her  worship  enhanced  by  chivalry, 
ib.  societies  in  her  honour,  ib.  tra- 
ditions introduced  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  and  the  Golden  Legend,  ib. 
un-orthodox  representations  of,  234. 
costume  and  jewels,  235.  personal 
attributes  given  by  different  schools, 
ib.  traditional  description  of  her 
person,  236.  belief  of  a  close  resem- 
blance between  her  and  the  Saviour, 
ih.  dark  and  fair  representations, 
237.  the  Greek  Madonnas,  238. 
tendency  of  symbolism  towards  image 
worship,  ih.  the  progress  of  Mario- 
latry,  ih.  attributes  and  titles  of  the 
Virgin,  239. 

Madras  (13°  4'  N.,  80°  16'  E.),  returns 
of  tonnage  at,  Ixxxiv.  470. 

use  of  torture  in  the  Presidency 

of,  ciii.  154.     See  India. 

report  of  the  Commissioners  of 


Public  Works  in,  xcix.  130.  extent 
of  public  works,  ib.  irrigation,  ib. 
situation  and  climate  of  the  Presi- 
dency, 131.  necessity  of  irrigation 
on  the  eastern  coast,  ih.  the  famine 
of  1832  in  Guntoor,  132.  work  of 
irrigation  undertaken  in  consequence, 
ib.  existing  works,  ib.^  133.  two 
classes  of  works,  133.  channels,  ih. 
tanks,  fZ>.  costof  repairs,  134.  reports 
of  the  engineers  on  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  works,  ib.^  135.  im- 
provements commenced  in  1838,  136. 
ruin  of  the  ryots  from  neglect  of  the 
irrigation  works,  137.  great  results 
of  the  works  in  the  delta  of  the 
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Godavery,  138.  large  profits  on  ir- 
ri«;ation  works,  139.  internal  com- 
munications, ib.  connection  of  the 
question  of  irri^ration  with  that  of 
roads,  i7>.,  140.  three  classes  of  roads, 
ib.  unimproved  tracks,  ib.  trunk 
roads,  141.  bridges,  ib.  roads  in 
Tanjore  and  Salem,  ib.  districts  un- 
favourably circumstanced,  142.  want 
of  systematic  efforts,  143.  the  ferry 
funds  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  roads,  144.  roads  made  by  the 
Pioneers,  ib.  feebleness  of  the  Go- 
vernment, 145.  the  western  trunk 
road,  ib.  importance  of  roads  in 
regard  to  the  produce  of  the  Govern- 
ment monopoly  of  salt,  146.     canals, 

147.  the  navigation  of  the  Godavery, 

148.  capabilities  of  the  country,  ib. 
character  and  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants, 149.  defects  in  the  system 
of  Government,  150.  uncultivated 
land,  ib.,  151.  the  appointment  of  a 
Land  Commission  desirable,  ib.  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  152.  recom- 
mended establishment  of  a  Board  of 
AVorks,  ib.  deficiency  of  personal 
superintendence,  153.  want  of  in- 
struction in  engineering,  154.  Go- 
vernment expenses,  155.  sums  to  be 
assigned  to  repairs  and  new  works, 
156.  duties  of  the  Governor,  ib. 
table  of  miscellaneous  revenues,  157, 
7iote. 

Madrid  (40°  24'  N.,  3°  43'  W.),  the 
Prado  gallery  of  pictures  at,  xcvii. 
397. 

disturbances  in,  in  1808,  cii.  307. 

arrival  of  King  Joseph  Buonaparte  at, 
310.  agitation  in,  after  the  battle  of 
Baylen,  312.    retreat  of  Joseph,  313. 

Maecenas  (C.  Cilnius,  d.  8  b.c),  his  pa- 
tronage of  Horace,  xcii.  549.  the 
journey  to  Brundisium,  ib. 

his  services  to  Augustus,  cvi.  1 75. 

Maelen  (Philippe  Van  der),  his  admin- 
istrative and  statistic  Atlas  of  Bel- 
gium, Ixxxix.  329,  note. 

Maese,  the  (49°  30'  N.,  5°  5'  E.),  its 
course  and  outfalls,  Ixxxvi.  421. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  its  wealth, 
and  inadequate  results,  xcix.  175. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  the  Pe- 
pysian  Library  at,  xc.  548,  550. 

Magdeburg  (52°  8'  N.,  11°  40'  E.),  con- 
fusion in,  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
Ixxxvi.  ci62. 

Magellanic  clouds,  the,  Ixxxviii.  117 
118.  Sir  John  Herschel's  theory  re 
epecting  them,  119. 


Magellanic  clouds,  theory  respecting,  in 
the  "  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  cii.  445. 
want  of  observation  of,  by  powerful 
instruments,  448.  their  spiral  appear- 
ance, ib. 

Magen  (Hippolyte),  'circumstances  of 
his  deportation  to  Cayenne  in  1852, 
xcv.  318. 

Magenta,  battle  of,  ex.  283.  Austrian 
position  at,  468.  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  469.  strength  of  the  allied 
position,  470.  battle  of,  471-474. 
losses  of  the  respective  armies,  475. 

Maggi  (Carlo  Maria,  1630  1690),  son- 
net of,  translated  by  Mr  Glassford, 
Ixxxiv.  108. 

Magliabechi  (Antonio,  1633-1714),  li- 
brarian of  the  Medicaean  Library  at 
Florence,  Ixxxix.  39. 

Magna  Charta,  its  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  impeachment  of  Com- 
moners, Ixxxiii.  330. 

Magnesian  limestone.     See  Geology. 

Magnetic  storms,  Ixxxvii.  206. 

Magnetism,  terrestrial,  known  to  the 
Chinese  in  very  early  times,  Ixxxvii. 
204.  changes  in  its  direction,  ib. 
recent  observations,  205.  its  con- 
nection with  electricity,  206. 

analogy   of,   to  electricity,  xc. 


452,  456. 

science  of,  xci.  337. 

discoveries  in,  civ.  315. 

connection  of  with   electricity, 


cvi.  52.  magnetic  and  diauiagnetic 
bodies,  53.  influence  of  the  magnet 
on  polarised  light,  56.  property  of 
iron,  57.  magnetism  of  iron  and 
other  ships,  58.  method  of  swinging 
ships,  ib.,  59.  compass  deviations, 
59.  acquaintance  of  practical  seamen 
with  the  phenomenon,  60. 

Magyars,  or  Majjars,  the,  of  Hungary, 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  their 
physical  character,  Ixxxviii.  440. 

their  character,  xc.  244. 

their  nationality,  xcvii.  121. 

a  link  between  the  East  and 


West,  xcviii.  404. 

Mahomed  Shah, his  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Herat,  cv.  284. 

Mahomet  (570-632),  his  system  of  laws, 
xcviii.  390.  its  character,  ib.  ideas 
adopted  from  other  religions,  ib. 

Mahomet  II.,  the  Great  (1430-1481), 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  him, 
xci.  181.     menaces  Rome,  184. 

his  accession  in   1451,   ci.  126. 


takes  Constantinople,  ib.     hostilities 
with  the  Hospitallers,  ib,    negotia- 
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tions,  127.  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  (See 
Rhofie.^.)  raises  a  second  army,  147. 
his  death,  ib.  comets  said  to  have 
portended  the  event,  ib.  curious 
woodcut  representing  his  death,  149. 
his  epitaph,  150. 

Mahomet  11. — his  expedition  to  the 
Crimea,  cii.  113,  114. 

his  conquests  in  Greece,  ciii. 396. 

his  policy  towards  the  Chris- 
tians of  Constantinople,  evil.  348. 

Mahometanism,  its  promotion  of  inter- 
course amongst  Mahometans,  Ixxxiv. 
67.  religious  brotherhoods  in  Algeria, 
69-72.  their  hostility  to  the  French, 
72. 

cause  of  its  extension,  xc.  331. 

use  of,  xcviii.  387.  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  Eastern  character,  388. 
its  comprehensiveness,  391.  analog- 
ous to  Catholicism,  ib.,  392.  its 
gradual  decay,  393. 

vitality  of,  c.  406.     pilgrimages 


to  Mecca,  409.  its  spread  among  the 
Malays,  412.  in  Africa,  ib.  its 
antagonism  to  civilisation,  414.  ab- 
sence of  forms  and  rites  in,  ib.,  415. 
its  independence  of  the  State,  416. 
spirit  of  equality,  ib.  tolerance 
enjoined  by  the  Koran,  417.  perse- 
cutions arising  from  the  bigotry  of 
the  Mussulmans,  418,  419. 

Mahometans,  names  of,  ci.  379. 

in  Palestine,  civ.  387-388. 

Mahmond  II.  (Sultan  of  Turkey,  1808- 
1839),  his  destruction  of  the  Jani- 
zaries, xc'ix.  290. 

Mahmond  (Sultan),  his  cruelty  towards 
the  Greeks,  ciii.  409. 

Mahon  (Lord,  b.  1805),  his  "  Letters  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,"  Ixxxii.  421.  the 
preface,  423. 

his  account  of  the  transactions 

in  regard  to  the  proposed  British 
intervention  in  behalf  of  Corsica,  ci. 
464.     See  Stanhope,  Earl  of. 

Mahrattas,  the,  their  language,  xcviii. 
37.     their  conquests,  ib.,  38. 

the,  cv.  408.  war  with,  in  1803, 

410,411. 

Mai  (Cardinal  Angelo,  1782-1854), 
prepares  an  edition  of  the  "  Codex 
Vaticanus,"  xc.  169. 

his  publication  of  the  Letters  of 

Athanasius,  cv.  433.  his  unfair  use 
of  the  labours  of  Mr  Cureton,  455. 

Maid  Marion,  title  of  the  Lady  of  the 
May,  Ixxxvi.  132.  her  name  as- 
sociated with  that  of  Robin  Hood, 
133. 


Maida  (38°  52'  oST.,  16°  20'  E.),  battle 
of,  c.  376. 

Maidstone  (John),  his  description  of 
Cromwell,  ciii.  41. 

Maillebois  (John  Baptist  Francis  De- 
marets,  Marquis,  Marshal,  1682- 
1762),  his  campaign  in  Germany  of 
1741,  1742,  xc.  97. 

Mailly  (Madame  de),  anecdote  of,  ex. 
496. 

Maine  (Duchesse  du),  her  opposition 
to  the  Regent  Orleans,  xc.  83.  her 
intrigues,  88. 

Maine,  State  of,  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  c.  72,  76. 

Maintenon  (Madame  de,  1635-1719), 
her  alleged  share  in  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  xcix.  462,  473. 

supports  the  doctrines  of  Quiet- 
ism, cvii.  223.  her  conduct  to  Bos- 
suet,  227,  228. 

Maison  (General), his  private  interviews 
with  Bernadotte,  cvi.  78. 

Maistiat  (M.),  his  evidence  before  the 
French  Commission  on  the  Navy, 
xcviii.  248,  249. 

Maistre  (Joseph,  Count  de,  1755-1821), 
his  prophecy  of  the  restoration  of 
Papal  authority  in  Austria,  ciii.  491. 

Maitland  (Sir  Thomas,  b.  1803),  his 
form  of  government  for  the  Ionian 
islands,  xcvii.  44-47. 

Governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 


ciii.  405. 

ill-natured  notice  of  him  by  Sir 

Charles  Napier,  cvi.  327. 

on  the  measures  by  which  the 


Irish  Union  was  carried,  cix.  415, 
416. 

Maitland  (Sir  Peregrine),  Governor  of 
the  Cape,  c.  128.  his  hostile  measures 
towards  the  Kafirs,  ib. 

Maitland  (Dr),  his  work  on  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  cix.  94.  on  the  use  of 
them  as  an  asylum  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, 106,  107. 

Maitland  (Major),  his  school  for  the 
apprentices  of  the  Corps  of  Artificers 
at  Madras,  xcix.  154. 

Majorities,  rights  of,  xcv.  257.  origi- 
nally a  matter  of  arrangement, 
258. 

Majority,  government  by,  the  leading 
principle  of  free  governments,  c.  226. 
modifications  of  the  principle  in  the 
British  representative  system,  227, 
228.  various  character  of  constitu- 
encies, 228.  importance  of  including 
the  leaders  of  various  parties,  230. 
present  mode  by  which  the  minority 
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is  represented,  ib.  the  mode  by  which 
electors  jrlve  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
memhers,  231.  proposed  mode  which 
would  give  one  seat  out  of  three  to 
a  larije  minority,  ib.  recommenda- 
tions in  Mr  Hickman's  evidence  before 
the  City  Commission,  233,234.  large 
minorities  unrepresented  in  a  system 
of  large  constituencies,  235. 

Malabar  (11°  0'  Nm,76°  0'  E.),  origin 
of  the  name,  xcviii.  39. 

Malacca  (2°  11'  N.',  102°  16'  E.),  pro- 
bable identity  of  with  the  Ophir  of 
Scripture,  ex.  345. 

Malan  (M.  Chavin  de),  his  Life  of  Ma- 
billon,  Ixxxix.  18. 

Malaria,  laws  of,  xcviii.  194. 

Malays,  the,  in  Borneo,  Ixxxiv.  150. 
their  good  and  bad  qualities,  151. 
their  oppression  of  the  Dyaks,  153, 
154.  their  capabilities  as  colonists, 
171. 

complexion  and  physical  features 

of,  Ixxxviii.  454.  their  language, 
477. 

their   tyranny   in   the    Indian 


islands,  xcvi.  55,  74.    their  character, 
75. 

in  British  India,  xcviii.  40. 

spread      of     Mohamedanism 


among,  c.  412. 

Malcolm  (Sir  John,  1769-1833),  on  the 
conduct  of  the  native  Indian  cavalry 
in  the  British  service,  xcvii.  205. 

on  British  influence  in  Central 

Asia,  as  affected  by  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  with  Persia,  cv.  281. 
his  view  of  British  policy  towards 
Persia,  282.  monument  to  on  Lang- 
holm Hill,  39 1.  Life  of,  by  Mr.  Kaye, 
ib.  his  character,  ib.,  392.  his 
popularity  with  the  natives  of  India, 
393.  his  industry,  394.  literary 
productions,  ib.  defect  of  his  cha- 
racter, ib.  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington  on  the  prospect  of  attain- 
ing the  Governor- Generalship  of 
India,  395.  his  want  of  comprehen- 
sive greatness,  ib.  his  Toryism,  397. 
his  early  training,  398.  enters  the 
Indian  army,  ib.  his  early  career 
and  education,  399.  specimen  of  his 
style  of  writing  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  ib.  appointed  assistant 
resident  at  Hyderabad,  404.  his 
service  in  reducing  the  French  corps 
of  Piron,  ib.  takes  part  in  the  siege 
of  Seringapatam,  ib.  his  anti- 
Gallican  feelings,  405.  sent  as  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Persia,  ib.    know- 


ledge acquired  by  him  of  Persia,  406. 
his  paper  on  the  relations  of  Persia, 
Kussiu,  and  ]]ritish  India,  406,  407. 
his  subsequent  unsuccessful  mission 
to  Persia,  408.  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Wellesley,  ib, 
accompanies  the  expedition  against 
the  Mahrattas,  409.  his  description 
of  a  scene  during  the  negotiations  of 
peace,  412.  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  ib.,  413.  supported 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  413.  his 
services  under  Lord  Wellesley's  suc- 
cessors, 414.  publishes  his  History  of 
Persia,  415.  bis  journal  of  his  visit 
to  Paris  in  1815,  ib.  returns  to 
India,  ib.  his  services  in  the  war 
against  Holkar,  ib.  settles  the  dis- 
trict of  Malwah,  416.  letters  des- 
cribing the  return  of  prosperity,  ib.^ 
417.  disappointed  of  the  Governor- 
ship of  Bombay,  417.  returns  to 
England,  418.  succeeds  in  obtaining 
the  Governorship  of  Bombay,  ib. 
review  of  his  character  and  services, 
ib.,  419. 

Malcolm  (Sir  J.)  on  the  circulation  of  in- 
flammatory papers  in  India,  cvi.  564. 

on  the  importance  of  not  under- 
valuing the  native  army  of  India,  evii. 
34. 

Malebranche  (Nicholas,  1638-1715), 
anecdote  of,  xcix.  61,  note. 

Malesherbes  (Christian  William  de, 
1721-1794),  his  remarks  on  the  Ca- 
misard  chief  Cavallier,  civ.  158. 

Mallet  Du  Pan  (James,  1749-1800), 
a  Genevese  exile,  xcv.  482.  his 
periodical  writings,  ib.  his  "  Con- 
siderations sur  la  Revolution,"  ib. 
unpopularity  of  his  opinions,  483. 
posthumous  value  of  his  writings, 
484.  his  birth  and  early  career,  ib. 
his  connection  with  the  journalist 
Linguet,  ib.  friendship  with  Sir 
Samuel  Komilly,  485.  his  scepticism 
in  regard  to  new  political  doctrines, 
ib.  becomes  editor  of  the  "  Mercure" 
at  Paris,  486.  his  independent  con- 
duct, ib.  charged  with  *■'  Anglo- 
manle,"  487.  his  views  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  488. 
attaches  himself  to  the  Constitution- 
alist party,  ib.  hostility  encountered 
by  him,  489.  danger,  ib.,  490.  the 
"  Mercure  "  stopped,  49 1 .  his  valedic- 
tory article,  492,  493.  his  relations 
with  the  court  party,  493.  his  mis- 
sion to  Frankfort  and  Coblenz,  494. 
his  Memoire  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
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tria  and  King  of  Prussia,  ib.  which 
was  the  groundwork  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  manifesto,  495.  be- 
comes an  emigrant,  496.  his  gloomy 
predictions,  497.  his  style  compared 
with  that  of  Burke,  498.  on  Napo- 
leon's elevation  to  the  Consulate,  ib. 
comes  to  England,  499.  editor  of 
the  "  Mercure  Britannique,"  ib.  his 
death,  500.  on  the  "men  of  order" 
of  his  time,  513. 

Mallet — monster  mortar  invented  by 
him,  cix.  534. 

Mallow,  the,  use  of  the  fibre  of,  cii.  52. 
Indian  varieties,  ib. 

Malmesbury  (James  Harris,  Earl  of, 
1746-1820),  his  fruitless  negotiation 
for  peace  with  France  in  1795,  Ixxxvi. 
80. 

■ his    opinion  of  the  peace  of 

Amiens,  cvii.  140,  note. 

his  character  of  Mr  Canning, 


cviii.  311,  312.  on  the  feeling  ex- 
cited by  the  convention  of  Cintra, 
317,  note. 

his  complaint  of  the  accumula' 


tion  of  parliamentary  business  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  xcix.  257. 

Malmesbury  (Lord,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding), his  correspondence  with 
Count  Walewski,  cvii.  566,  567,  and 
note. 

his  correspondence  on  the  affairs 

of  Italy,  ex.  275. 

Malolo,  the  natives  of,  attack  one  of 
the  boats  of  Captain  Wilkes's  expe- 
dition, Ixxxiii.  443,  444. 

Malone  (Edmund,  1741-1812),  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  Ixxxi.  341. 

Malone  (Anthony),  head  of  the  Irish 
party  in  1753,  cviii.  497. 

Malory  (Thomas),  compiler  of  the 
"Morte  Arthur,"  xc.  176. 

Malt,  value  of,  as  cattle  food,  xc.  370, 
371. 

— diminished  consumption  of,  per 

head,  xcvii.  502. 

Malt  tax,  the,  xcvi.  551.  its  repeal 
would  not  benefit  the  farmer,  552. 
consumption  of  malt,  ib.  large  pro- 
portion used  by  brewers,  553.  the 
malt  tax  a  tax  on  beer,  ib. 

proposed     reduction     of    by 

Lord  Derby's  government,  xcvii. 
247.  the  measure  not  calculated  to 
compensate  for  the  reduced  price  of 
wheat,  252.  falls,  not  on  producers, 
but  consumers,  254.  • 

Malta  (33°  54'  N.,  14°25'E.),  govern- 
ment of,  Ixxxiii.  537. 


Malta,  retention  of,  by  the  British  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  Ixxxvi.  99. 

inadequate   garrison   at,  xcvi. 


204,  217. 

improvements  in  the  adminis- 


tration of,  xcviii.  96. 

knights  of,  cv.  43. 

representation  of  universities  at, 


cvi.  218,  7wte. 
reasons  for  identifying  with  the 

Homeric  Ogygia,  cviii.  526. 
Mai  thus  (Thomas  Robert,  1766-1835), 

his  Essay  on  Population,  Ixxxi.  499. 

was  the  beginning  of  inquiry  into  the 

condition   of  the   labouring  classes, 

500.  principles  established  by  him, 

501.  mistaken  outcry  against  him, 
502. 

his  explanation  of  the  fall  of 


wages  in  the  16t.h  century,  Ixxxv. 
168. 

his     philanthropic     character. 


Ixxxv.  522. 

his   opinions  on   marriage,  xc. 

516,  note. 

on  colonisation  by  government, 


xci.  30.     on  the  checks   to  popula- 
tion, 454. 

Malus  (Etienne  Louis,  1775-1812),  his 
early  life  and  adventures,  325.  his 
discovery  of  the  polarisation  of  light 
by  reflexion,  326,  327.  his  death, 
328. 

Malynes — his  writings  on  commercial 
subjects  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, Ixxxv.  445. 

Mamiani — his  abandonment  of  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Papal  rule,  xcv.  383. 

minister  of  Pius  IX.,  xciii.  501. 

his   circular  to  foreign  courts  after 
the  flight  of  the  Pope,  503. 

Man,  races  of,  Ixxxvii.  225.  means  of 
investigation,  language,  226. 

his  ignorance  of  his  own  nature. 


xc.  298,  299.    his  responsibility,  308. 

is  bound  to  seek  the  truth,  309. 
Manavit  (A.),  his  Essay  on  Cardinal 

Mezzofanti,  ci.  23. 
Manchester   (53°  29'  K,  2°   16'  W.), 

organisation   of  charity   in,  Ixxxix. 

425. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  xcviii. 


191.     on  the  inefficacy  of  quarantine 
"ations,  ib. 
number  of  children  in,  who  re- 


ceive no  education,  xcix.  168. 

school   of  politicians,  cv.  553. 


its  loss  of  popularity,  571. 
Mandeville   (Sir  John,   the  traveller, 
d.  1372),  Ixxxi.  48. 
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Mandeville  (Sir  John),  his  voyajies  to 
the  Indian  Archipela":©,  Ixxxviii.  66. 

his     travels,     xcii.     310,    312, 

and   note,      prolixity    of   his    style, 
319. 

Manetho  (livino:  304  b.c  ),  hisEgyptinn 
annals,  Ixxxiii.  396.  his  chronolotry 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  397.  modes  in  which 
his  statements  have  come  down  to  us, 
397.  division  of  his  history,  403.  his 
epitomizers  —  discrepancies  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  text,  404.  defects 
in  his  earlier  chronology,  405.  key 
to  his  errors,  407.  associate  sove- 
reigns, ih.  extract  from  his  work 
preserved  by  Josephus,  410.  super- 
fluous names  and  errors  in  his  chro- 
nology, 412.     historical  notices,  423. 

Mangles  (Mr),  his  denial  of  the  prac- 
tice of  torture  in  India,  ciii.  154. 

Mangoup  (in  the  Crimea),  defence  of 
by  the  Goths  against  the  Turks,  cii. 
114. 

Manicheeism,  cvii.  67,  70. 

Manilla,  character  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
Ixxxiii.  451. 

Manilla  hemp.     See  Banana. 

Manin  (Daniel),  his  dictatorship  of 
Venice,  xciii.  499,  513. 

his   elevated   character,   xcix. 

xcix.  566. 

on  the  Austrian  rule  in  Italy, 


ex.  281. 

Mann  (Horace),  on  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts,  xcii.  355,  358. 

his  report  on  religious  worship, 

xcix.  376,  note. 

' his  report  on  the   educational 

returns  in  the  census  of  1851,  cii. 
378.  on  the  preponderance  of 
Church  of  England  schools,  381,  382. 

Mann  (Captain),  his  narrative  in  Ire- 
land during  the  potato  disease, 
Ixxxvii.  232,  note,  246,  note,  249,  note. 
his  account  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  distribution  of  seeds,  273, 
note,  on  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  and 
the  state  of  property,  301,  302,  note. 

Manners  (Lord  John),  on  Conservative 
policy,  cvii.  572. 

Mano  (M.  George  A.),  on  the  fourth 
point  of  the  conditions  of  peace  with 
Russia,  ciii.  422. 

Manors,  historical  records  probably  con- 
cealed in  their  customs,  Ixxxix.  167. 

Mansfield  (AVilliam  Murray,  Earl  of, 
1705-1793),  his  connexions  of  little 
use  to  him,  Ixxxi.  134.  advises  Lord 
Eldon  to  remain  in  London,  147.  his 


sudden  rise  at  the  bar,  151.  apocry- 
phal anecdote  of  him,  152. 

Mansfield  (Earl  of),  his  elegant  style 
of  speaking,  Ixxxii.  442. 

his  judgment  in    "  Campbell  v. 

Hall,"  Ixxxiii.  524. 

his  legal  self-education,  Ixxxiv. 

395.  his    parliamentary   speaking, 

396.  circumstances  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  ib.,  397.  declines  the  Chan- 
cellorship, ib.  his  services  to  com- 
mercial law,  398.  principles  of  his 
decisions,  ib.  attacks  on  him  by 
Junius, fZ».,  399.  his  political  opinions, 
ib.  his  judgment  on  Wilkes'  out- 
lawrv,  ib.  his  house  burnt  by  the 
Ko-Popery  rioters,  400.  his  resigna- 
tion, ib. 

his   industry   and    advantages, 

xciii.  129.  his  political  conduct, 
130.  his  legislation  under  the  form 
of  decisions,  131,132.  his  judgment 
in  the  case  of  "  Perrin  and  Blake," 
133,  134.  his  charge  to  the  jury  in 
"Rex  ?;.  Woodfall,"  135.  ^ 

Justice    Story's   admiration  of, 


xcvi.  338. 

anecdote  of,  cv.  73. 


Mansfield  (Sir  William),  his  share  in 
the  relief  of  the  Residency  at  Luck- 
now,  cvii.  539. 

Manso  (Giovanni  Battista,  Marcjuis,  b. 
1570),  his  Life  of  Tasso,  xcii.  561, 
562. 

Manstein  (Christopher  Herman  de,  1 7 1 1  - 
1756),  his  description  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Marshal  Lasey  in  1736-37, 
cii.  575. 

ManteutFel  (Baron  von),  his  ministry  in 
Prussia,  xciii.  201. 

Manuel  (Pierre,  d.  1793),  expulsion  of, 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  xcvii. 
524. 

Manufacturing  population,  their  pa- 
tience, Ixxxix.  404.  feelings  of 
discontent  and  animosity  to  their 
employers  not  general,  411,  414. 
sufferings  of  employers  and  operatives 
in  bad  times,  415,  and  note,  employ- 
ment generally  regular,  416.  impro- 
vident habits  of  operatives,  417. 
instance  of  a  saving  operative,  418, 
419.  the  fate  of  the  working  classes 
in  their  own  hands,  420,  421.  ty- 
ranny of  trade  unions,  422.  charity 
and  kindness  of  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
425,  426.  relations  of  labour  and 
capital,  427-429.  the  co-operative 
system,  430.     diflSculties,  431,  432.   , 
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Manure,  neglect  of,  in  Russia  and  Po- 
land, Ixxxi.  91,  99.  increase  of  de- 
mand for,  93.  portable  manures,  ih. 
constantly  increasing  price  of,  98. 
whereby  commerce  is  stimulated,  ib. 
and  waste  checked,  99.  modes  of 
economising,  100.  liquid  manure, 
101.  new  manures,  refuse  of  various 
manufactures,  102.  mineral  fertili- 
sers, 103.  saline,  ih.  application  of 
to  soils,  105.  to  crops,  108.  saline 
substances.  111.  mixed  manures, 
112.  conversion  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances into,  by  animals,  121. 

liquid,  prospects  of  its  exten- 
sive use  round  London,  Ixxxiv.  441. 
artificial,  442. 

"  Mapp^e  Clavicula,"  an  ancient  treatise 
on  painting,  Ixxxvi.  191. 

"  Mar  de  Sargasso,"  the,  cv.  376. 

Mar  (Earl  of,  1673-1732),  his  character 
and  incapacity,  c.  481.  his  base  de- 
sertion of  his  followers,  482. 

Marcello  (Benedetto,  1686-1739),  an 
eminent  musician,  cvi.  231. 

Marcellus  (M.  le  Corate  de),  his  "  Poli- 
tique de  la  Restauration  en  1822  et 
1823,"  xcvii.  512.  attached  to  M.  de 
Chateaubriand's  embassy  in  London, 
(1822),  513.  left  in  charge  of  the 
embassy,  514.  his  previous  services, 
ib.  his  correspondence  with  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  ih.  conversations 
with  Mr  Canning,  515-517.  his  ac- 
count of  English  feeling,  521.  his 
political  character  of  Canning,  522. 
his  perplexing  position  in  London, 
523.  gives  a  ball,  524.  communi- 
cations with  George  IV.,  525,  strange 
scene  at  the  Royal  ball  related  \>y 
him,  526.  his  conduct  in  publishing 
such  statements,  527. 

Marchi  (Padre),  his  work  on  the  Ro- 
man catacombs,  cix.  92. 

Marck  (Le  Comte  de  la),  his  corre- 
spondence with  Mirabeau,  xciv.  433. 
his  description  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
434.  of  La  Fayette,  ib.  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  435.  his  first  im- 
pression of  Mirabeau,  ib.  his  early 
intercourse  with  him,  436,  437.  in- 
trusted with  Mirabeau's  papers,  441. 
leaves  France,  442.  Mirabeau's  cor- 
respondence with,  449-455.  his  let- 
ters to  the  Comte  de  Mercy,  456- 
465.  the  last  letter  from  Mirabeau, 
470,    remaining  correspondence,  471. 

Marco  Polo  (13th  century),  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Ixxxviii.  66. 


Marcy  (Mr,  American  Minister),  his 
despatches  on  the  enlistment  ques- 
tion, civ.  269,  271.  his  conduct  to 
Mr  Crampton,  275.  demands  his  re- 
call, 277.  dismisses  Mr  Crampton,278. 

Maria-Agnesi — advanced  age  attained 
by  him,  cvi.  67. 

Maria  da  (xloria  (Queen  of  Portugal, 
1819-1853),  her  amiable  character, 
Ixxxvi.  180. 

Maria  Theresa  (Empress  of  Austria, 
1717-1780),  coalition  against,  xc.  95. 
her  firmness  in  the  conferences  at 
Hanau,  99. 

her  accession  to   the  Austrian 

throne,  xcviii.  8.  cruelties  under 
her,  inflicted  on  the  Bohemians,  9. 
her  character,  ih.  her  reluctant 
consent  to  the  division  of  Poland,  10. 
her  married  life,  ib.  her  jealousy, 
11.  good  effect  of  the  example 
of  her  domestic  conduct,  ib.  her 
mourning  for  her  husband,  12.  her 
maternal  virtues,  ib.  anecdote  of 
her,  13.  causes  of  her  influence,  14. 
her  pride,  15.  her  devotion,  16. 
account  of  her  death,  ib.  state  of  the 
empire  at  her  accession,  19.  reforms 
carried  out  by  her,  20.  her  policy 
towards  Hungary,  zZ>.,  21.  her  favour 
to  the  Magyars,  21.  anecdote,  22. 
limited  extent  of  her  reforms,  ib. 

her  resistance  to  Papal  en- 
croachments, ciii.  460.  expels  the 
Jesuits,  473.  other  anti-papal  mea- 
sures, ib.^  474.  disrespect  shown  by 
the  Roman  Court  to  her  memory, 474. 
her  education  of  her  children, 


ex.  134. 

Marie  Antoinette  (1755-1793),  Lamar- 
tine's  description  of  her,  Ixxxvi.  20, 
25.     her  execution,  36. 

story   of  Louis    XVI.'s  rude 

conduct  to,  xciii.  145.  calumnies 
against  her,  146.  proposal  for  her  es- 
cape, 148.  which  is  rejected  by  her,  ih. 

character  of,  by  Le  Comte  de  la 

Marck,  xciv.  434.  her  interview 
with  Mirabeau,  440.  her  letter  to 
the  Comte  de  Mercy,  443,  444.  her 
interview  with  Mirabeau,  451.  with 
La  Fayette,  456. 

Tronson  de  Coudray's  defence 


of,  xcv.  300. 

her  life  compared  with  that  of 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  cx.l  32.  her  birth, 
133.  hereducation,  134,  135.  her  be- 
trothal to  the  Dauphin,  136.  arrives 
in  France,  ih.  her  appearance,  137. 
her  reception  by  Louis  XV.,  ib.     the 
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marriage  with  the  Dauphin,  138. 
accident  durinor  the  festivities,  ib. 
her  rchitions  with  Madame  du  Barry 
and  the  Royal  family,  139,  140.  her 
husband,  142.  her  popularity  after 
Louis  XVI.'s  accession,  144.  scene 
during  the  drawing-room  held  by 
her  at  La  Muette,  145.  her  dis- 
regard of  etiquette,  ib.,  146.  mis- 
constructions of  her  conduct,  ib. 
specific  charges  against  her,  148. 
that  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  ib.  of 
the  Baron  de  Besenval,  149.  her 
alleged  intrigue  with  the  Due  de 
Coigny,  150.  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
October,  151.  her  indiscretion,  152. 
her  amusements  at  the  Little  Tria- 
non, 152,  153.  her  dress,  153,  154. 
her  night  promenades  at  Versailles, 
154.  limited  extent  of  her  influence 
m  public  affairs,  155,  156.  her 
friendship  for  the  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle,  156.  her  other  friends,  157. 
her  alleged  Austrian-  predilections, 
158.  the  affliir  of  the  necklace,  ib. 
her  unpopularity  in  England,  159. 
her  influence  with  the  king  misre- 
presented, ib.  her  presence  at  the 
banquet  at  Yersailles,  1 60.  her  com- 
munications with  Mirabeau,  161. 
her  conduct  during  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution,  162,  163.  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  theatres,  164.  her 
personal  influence,  165.  instances 
of  the  fascination  of  her  manner,  ib., 
166.  her  prison  life,  ib.  her  de- 
meanour on  the  morning  of  her  exe- 
cution, and  on  the  scaffold,  167. 

]\rarie  de  France  (13th  century),  her 
translations  of  Celtic  poems  into 
the  Langue  (TOil,  Ixxxviii.  20,21. 

Marini  (John  Baptist,  1569-1625),  an 
.  Italian  poet— his  "  Adone,"  his  sonnet 
to  "  Sleep,"  translated  by  Mr.  Glass- 
ford,  Ixxxiv.  109. 

Marion  (Elias),  a  French  Protestant 
minister,  xcix.  481.  his  pretended 
inspiration,  ib.,  482. 

Marivaux  (Peter  Carlet  de  Chamblain 
de),  his  comedies,  Ixxxii.  203. 

Marius  (Caius,  B.C.  166-86).  his  cha- 
racter, xcii.  82. 

Mark  (St),  question  in  regard  to  his 
connexion  with  St  Peter,  xciv.  37, 
40.  the  manuscript  authority  for 
and  against  the  final  paragraph,  41. 

Mark  (Saxon  term),  its  meanings, 
Ixxxix.  165,  166.  as  a  political  com- 
munity, 167.  means  of  tracing  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  marks,  168. 


Market  gardeners,  prospects  of,  Ixxxiv. 

440. 
Marl  as  manure,  Ixxxi.  103. 

use  of  in  agriculture,  xci.  373. 


Marlborough  (John  Churchill,  Duke 
of,  1650-1722),  his  treachery  to 
William  III.,  Ixxxii.  492. 

his  treachery  to  William  III., 

cv.  149.  his  daring  scheme,  150. 
his  disgrace,  151.  connexion  between 
his  treason  and  Young's  plot,  152. 

Marlborough  (Sarah,  Duchess  of,  1660- 
1744),  discovers  Mrs  Masham's  and 
Harley's  secret  conferences  with 
Queen  Anne,  Ixxxii.  519. 

her  spiteful  anecdotes  of  Queen 

Mary,  Ixxxix.  455. 

Marliani,  his  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
smuggling  in  Spain,  Ixxxii.  225. 

Marlowe  (Christopher,  d.  1593),  his 
"  Hero  and  Leander,"  xc.  414. 

price    paid    for    a   copy  of  a 

tragedy  by  him,  cix.  202. 

Marmont  (Marshal,  Duke  of  Ragusa, 
1774-1852),  on  the  military  topo- 
graphy of  Turkey,  c.  282,  283. 

his  complaints  of  the  condition 

of  his  army  in  Portugal,  cii.  330. 
defeated  at  Salamanca,  331. 

■ his  memoirs,  cvi.  63.  his  reasons 


for  compiling  them,  ib.  events  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  64.  his 
uncharitable  judgment  of  others,  65, 
his  hostility  to  Napoleon,  66.  his 
military  career,  ib.  his  early  services 
under  Napoleon,  ib.  67.  his  disap- 
pointment at  not  being  made  a  mar- 
shal, 68.  his  able  administration  of 
Illyria,  ib.  obtains  the  marshal's 
staff*  at  the  battle  of  Znaim,  69.  his 
command  in  the  Peninsula,  ib.  de- 
feated at  Salamanca,  70.  Napoleon's 
conduct  towards  him,  ib.  his  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  campaign 
of  1813,  71.  his  representation  of 
Napoleon  in  the  campaign  of  1814, 
72,  73.  his  attack  on  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais,  74,  75.  his  attack  on 
Bernadotte,  78.  his  brilliant  services 
in  1814,  79.  his  unfounded  story 
against  General  Grouchy,  80.  his 
wavering  loyalty  to  Napoleon,  81. 
his  conduct  at  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  ib.  his  gallant  defence,  82. 
his  attack  on  the  conduct  of  King 
Joseph,  ib.,  83.  dejection  of  the  corps 
under  his  command  at  Essone,  84. 
his  summary  of  the  character  of 
Napoleon,  85.  his  position  on  the 
fall    of    Napoleon     in     1814,    86. 
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becomes  a  courtier  of  the  Bour- 
bons, 87.  branded  as  a  traitor  by 
Napoleon,  ih.  retires  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  during  the  hundred  days,  88. 
accuses  Napoleon  of  cowardice  at 
Waterloo,  ih.  returns  to  France,  90. 
his  weariness  of  life,  ib.  separates 
from  his  wife,  91.  his  character  of 
her,  ih.  his  unsuccessful  specula- 
tions, 92.  his  contemptuous  expres- 
sions of  the  courtiers  of  the  resto- 
ration, ih.  his  regard  for  Louis 
XVII r.  93.  disappointed  of  the 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers, 

94.  his  conduct  in  the  "  three  days," 

95.  his  quarrel  with  the  Dauphin, 

96.  his  subsequent  life,  97.  general 
review  of  his  memoirs,  ih. 

Marmont  (Marshal),  defeated  at  Sala- 
manca, cvii.  389.  his  account  of  the 
crisis  of  the  battle,  390. 

testimony  in  his  memoirs  re- 
specting Napoleon's  plan  of  attack  at 
Dresden,  cviii.  59,  60. 

Marolles  (M.  de),  a  French  protestant, 
narrative  of  his  suffering 

Maronites,  the,  xcviii.  398 

Marot  (Clement,  1495-1544),  popu- 
larity of  his  psalms  in  France,  xcv. 
131,  note. 

Marprelate  (Martin),  name  assumed  by 
the  author  of  libels  on  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, ci.  250. 

Marque,  letters  of,  British  law  in  regard 
to,  xcix.  629. 

steps  taken  by  the  Allies  in  the 

Russian  war  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  practice,  c.  222. 

Marrast  (M.),  his  account  of  the  dis- 
sensions in  the  French  provisional 
government  of  1848,  xci.  281. 

Marriage  with  a  wife's  sister,  the  Scrip- 
tural authority  clear  in  favour 
of  the  marriages,  xcvi.  336.  the 
question  of  expediency,  337,  339. 
testimony  from  America  and  the 
continent  that  no  ill  effects  have 
been  experienced  from  such  mar- 
riages, 340. 

Lord  Denman's  pamphlet  on, 

xcvii.  315.  preponderance  of  argu- 
ments in  favour  of,  316.  progress  of 
the  question,  317.  the  law  previous 
to  1835,  ih.  such  marriages  voidable^ 
ih.  inconsistency  of  this  method, 
31 8.  weakness  of  principle  displayed 
thereby,  ih.  confusion  introduced 
by  the  law  of  1835,  319.  past  mar- 
riages legalised,  ih.  future  marriages 
declared  void,  320.     inconsistency  of 


this     compromise,     321,    322.      the 
verdict  of  society  on  the  question, 
323.     practice  of  parties,  ih.     prac- 
tice in  foreign  countries,  ih.     three 
aspects  of  the  question,  zZ>.,  324.  prac- 
tice of  the  early  church,  324,  325. 
the  question  considered  in  relation  to 
nature,  326.     practice  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  Jews,  ih.     alleged   "  in- 
stinct "  against  the  marriages,  ih.   the 
argument  from  Scripture,   327.     the 
Mosaic  sanction,  ib.,  330.     interpre- 
tation of  Levit.  xviii.   18,  331,  and 
note.      the    case    of    the    patriarch 
Jacob,  332.      peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Jews,  333.     polygamy  permit- 
ted, ih.     difference  between  the  case 
of   a  wife's   sister   and   a   brother's 
widow,     ih.      customs     of    oriental 
nations,  334.     the  veil,  ih.     Eastern 
customs  inapplicable    to    European 
society,  ih. 
Marriages,  imprudent,  xc.  516. 
Married  women,  proposed  measures  for 
securing  their  pecuniary  rights,  cv. 
182.     hardship  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  their  property,  191.     petitions  to 
parliament  for  their  relief,  ih.     the 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  27>.,  192.     gradual 
deprivation  of  widows'   rights,   192. 
existing  state  of  the  law,   1 93.     the 
harshness  of  the  law  softened  by  the 
courts   of  equity,    195.      modes   by 
which  this  is  effected,  196.     rarity  of 
marriage  settlements,  197.     case  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  to  a  member   of 
the  legislature,  z&.,  198.     other  cases, 
199,   200.     reforms  called  for,  201. 
causes  which  lead  to  the  perpetuation 
of   the    present    sjstem,    202,      the 
principle  of  securing  to  husband  and 
wife,  each  their  own  property  and  ac- 
quisitions, 204.  objections  answered, 
ih.,  205. 
Marsden  (Mr),  his  condemnation  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  ci.  228.     his  sum- 
mary of  the  controversy  between  the 
original   Puritans   and   the  Church, 
235.     on  the  miserable  state  of  reli- 
gion and  the  church  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  237.     his  account  of  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  the  Civil  "War, 
256.      candour   and  honesty  of  his 
work,  260. 
Marsden    (William,    1754-1836),    his 
catalogue    of    Oriental    coins,    civ. 
188. 
Marsdenia  tenacissima,  fibre  of,  cii.  55. 
Mars  (Mademoiselle,  1779-1847),  con- 
fesses her  inability  to  play  "  Juliet," 
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Ixxxiii.  56.     acts  tlie  part  of  "  Des- ' 
demona,"  ih. 

Marseilles  (43°  W  N.,  5°  22' E.),  early 
history  of,  Ixxxviii.  4.  traces  of  the  | 
Greek  lannuago  retained  in  the  | 
neighbourhood,  ib. 

. obstacles  to  the  commerce   of, ' 

in  the  want  of  coal,  ciii.  263.  , 

Marsh  (Dr),  his  work  on  the  origin  of  j 
the  French  war,  ciii.  342  and  note.      \ 

Marshall  (James),  Dr  Arnold's  corre- 
spondence with,  Ixxxi.  219. 

Marshall  (James  Garth),  on  the  advan- 
tages of  certain  modes  of  represent- 
ing minorities,  c.  234,  235. 

Marshall  (the  Rev  Charles  R.),  his 
eulogluni  on  slavery,  ci.  307.  his 
declaration  of  sympathy  with  Russia, 
ih. 

Marshall,  American  Chief  Justice,  xcvi. 
332. 

Marshara  (Sir  John,  1602-1685),  his 
theory  of  Egyptian  chronology, 
Ixxxiii.  397,  406,  note. 

Martel  (Charles,  694-741),  his  conquest 
of  Friesland,  Ixxxix.  9,  10. 

his  victory  over  the  Arabs  at 

Tours,  xcv.  155. 

Martha  (St),  leiiend  of,  Ixxxix.  388. 

Martialis  (M.  Valerius,  d.  104),  Less- 
ing's  translations  of,  Ixxxii.  459. 

Martin  V.  (Pope,  d.  1451),  his  en- 
croachments in  Germany,  ciii.  467. 

Martin  (Henry),  attacks  D'Ewes  in 
Parliament,  Ixxxiv.  99. 

Martin  (Henri),  his  "  History  of 
France,"  cvi.  391.  his  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  392.  his  exal- 
tation of  conquest,  ib.  his  views  of 
passages  in  history  based  on  this 
principle,  393.  his  contrast  between 
the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races,  394. 
adopts  Thierry's  opinion  of  the  an-  j 
tagonism  of  race,  395.  his  admira-  i 
tion  of  warlike  sovereigns,  396. ! 
violence  shown  by  him  in  the  sixth 
volume,  o99.  on  the  raising  the 
siege  of  Orleans  by  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
401,  402.  his  mode  of  accounting 
for  her  success,  403,  404.  complete- 
ness of  his  history,  404.  his  view  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  405.  his 
admiration  of  despotism,  406. 

Martin  (Mr),  his  description  of  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  cvi. 
472,  473. 

Martin  (Sir  Byam),  his  confidential 
paper  on  the  naval  preparations  at 
the  French  ports,  xcviii.  253. 

Martin    (Montgomery),  his  mis-state- 


ments in  regard  to  the  import  trade 
of  India,  Ixxxiv.  468. 

Martin  (Sarah,  1791-1843),  her  cha- 
racter and  condition  in  life,  Ixxxv. 
824.  her  first  visit  to  the  j)risoners 
in  Yarmouth  gaol,  325.  introduces 
the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  finds 
employment  for  the  prisoners,  326, 
327.  her  sermons,  328-330.  her 
self-devoted  heroism,  331.  instruc- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  332.  her  ex- 
traordinary influence,  ib.  her  fami- 
liarity with  Scripture,  333.  her 
written  records,  334.  her  unselfish- 
ness, 335.  failure  of  her  health,  336. 
lier  poems,  ib.  her  death,  337.  her 
record  of  reformed  cases,  ib.^  338. 

Martineau  (Miss  F.),  her  industrial 
school  at  Beacondale,  near  Norwich, 
cix.  318,  319. 

Martineau  (Harriet,  b.  1802),  her  tale, 
"  The  Billow  and  the  Rock,"  Ixxxv. 
461.  facts  on  which  the  story  is 
founded,  467.  her  treatment  of  the 
catastrophe,  471. 

her  travels  in  Egypt,  Ixxxviii. 


62. 

her    "  History   of   the    Thirty 

Years'  Peace,"  xcv.  539.  account 
of  William  IV.'s  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament in  1831,  ih.  on  the  retrench- 
ments etfected  by  the  Whigs,  550, 
551.  on  the  merits  of  the  Whig 
leaders,  552,  553. 

her  History  of  England  during 


the  thirty  years'  peace,  xcvii.  305. 
her  "  History  of  the  American 


Compromises,"  civ.  568. 

her    letter    describing   factory 


life  at  Lowell,  in  Massachusetts,  cix. 
323. 

Martineau  (Russell),  his  translation  of 
Gregorovius  travels  in  Corsica,  ci. 
443. 

Martyr  (Peter,  1500-1562),  his  posi- 
tion at  Oxford  on  the  accession  of 
Mary,  Ixxxv.  403.  allowed  to  leave 
England,  404.  removes  to  Zurich, 
412. 

Marvell  (Andrew,  1620-1678),  his 
imaginary  conversation  with  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  by  Landor,  Ixxxiii. 
506-511. 

Mary,  the  Virgin.     See  Madonna. 

Mary  (Queen,  1517-1558),  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  under,  Ixxxv.  399, 
400.  expulsion  of  foreign  Protes- 
tants, 402. 

Mary  IT.  (1663-1695),  Miss  Strick- 
land's injustice  to  her,  Ixxxix.  447, 
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451.  her  letters  to  her  husband  in 
Irehmd,  454.  colJness  of  her  charac- 
ter, 455.  her  defects  outweip;hed  by 
her  virtues,  456.  her  postliumous 
letter  to  her  husband,  457.  her 
destruction  of  papers,  460.  her 
deathbed,  461. 

Mary  II.,  change  in  Marlborough's  de- 
signs brought  about  by  her  death, 
cv.  151.     her  character,  153. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (1542-1587),  her 
career  compared  with  that  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  ex.  132. 

Maryland  (39°  20'  N.,  77°  30'  W.),  the 
local  government  of,  before  the  Re- 
volution, Ixxxiii.  523. 

establishment  of  religious  tole- 
ration in,  Ixxxv.  121. 

remarkable  clause  in  the  code  of, 


condemning  religious  persecution  in, 
cii.  570.  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  go- 
vernors to  the  same  eifect,  571. 

Marylebone,  elections  of  vestrymen  for, 
c.  230. 

Maryport  (54°  43'  IST.,  3°  28'  W.),  on 
the  Roman  wall,  Roman  remains  at, 
xciv.  200.  traces  of  its  capture  by 
siege,  201. 

Masaya,  volcano  of,  xcv.  564. 

Maskelyne  (Nevil,  1732-1811),  Astro- 
nomer-Royal, xci.  323.  his  admirable 
lunar  tables,  324.     his  character,  ih. 

Mason  (William,  1725-1797),  his  satire 
on  the  formal  style  of  gardening, 
Ixxxviii.  424. 

Mas(jues  of  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and 
others,  Ixxxvi.  61. 

Massachusetts  (42°  0'  N.,  72°  0'  W.), 
religious  and  charitable  bequests  and 
donations,  Ixxxiii.  129.  election  of 
representatives  in,  525. 

settlement  of,  Ixxxv.  122.  in- 
dependent conduct  of  the  settlers, 
131.  rejection  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  English  parliament,  134.  con- 
tests with  the  Crown  after  the  Re- 
storation, 134,  135.  the  charter  de- 
clared void,  135.  forced  submission, 
136. 

manufactures  of,  Ixxxvi.  376. 

system    of  education    in,   xcii. 


tion,  ih.  extract  from  the  report  of 
a  school  committee,  ib.^  179.  report 
of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  ih.  the 
question  of  secret  voting  in,  616,  note. 
Massachusetts,  education  in,  xcix.  166. 
original  constitution  of,  cii.  547. 


the  criminal  code,  549.  tyranny  of 
the  government,  ih.  complaints  of 
exclusiveness,  550.  tyrannical  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates,  55 1 .  petition 
against  the  exclusiveness  of  the  go- 
vernment, ih.  intolerance  in,  552. 
the  case  of  Gorton,  z6.,  553.  perse- 
cution of  Quakers,  554.  special 
legislation  against  them,  ?&.,  555. 
execution  of  returned  Quakers,  ih., 
556.  strict  social  legislation,  557. 
theory  of  marriage  and  courtship, 
558.  love  of  money  and  dishonest 
trading,  ih.,  559.  love  of  good  living, 
ih.,  560.  love  of  ceremony,  and  adu- 
lation paid  to  the  ministers,  561. 
strict  regulations  in  meeting-houses, 

562.  cases  of  alleged  "judgments," 

563.  correspondence  between  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall  and  the  Boston 
ministers,  564.  interference  of  Charles 
II.,  565.  revocation  of  the  charter 
of  the  colony,  566.  the  second  char- 
ter, ih.  persecutions  for  witchcraft, 
ih.,  568.  general  conclusion  as  to  the 
unrestrained  tyranny  of  the  founders 
of  New  England,  569.  their  nega- 
tion of  liberty  of  conscience,  570. 
their  relations  with  the  mother-coun- 
try, 571. 

Massareene  (Lord),  his  letter-  to  the 
Bishop  of  Down,  xci.  99.  his  pro- 
fessions and  conduct  compared,  ih. 

Massena  (Andre,  Marshal,  Duke  of  Ri- 
voli,  1758-1817),  his  tenacity,  xcviii. 
238.  dialogue  with  Wellington  at 
Paris,  ih. 

Napoleon's  complaints  of,  c.  361. 


attached  to  Joseph  Buonaparte  in 
Naples,  364.  his  rapacity,  365,  368. 
his  severities  in  Calabria,  380. 

his  conduct  in  the  campaign  of 


355.  extract  from  the  Declaration 
of  Rights,  356.  the  school  system, 
357,  358. 

educational    establishments   in, 


Torres  Vedras,  cvii.  386. 

his  disastrous  retreat  from  Tor- 


xcviii.  174.  statutes  on  the  subject 
of  schools,  175.  training  schools  for 
girls,  176.  returns  of  schools,  177, 
178.  Irish  immigrants,  178.  absence: 
of  denominational  religious  instruc-i 


res  Vedras,  cviii.  328. 

Massey  (Gerald),  his  lyric  poems,  civ. 
361.     his  "Unbeloved"  quoted,  ih. 

Massey  (W.),  his  history  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  cii.  475.  on  the  pro- 
gressive freedom  of  the  press,  ih. 

his  view  of  the  age  of  the  early 


Georges,  ex.  443. 

Massieu,  a  remarkable  deaf  mute.  cii. 

134.      his   autobiographical  notices, 
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135.  his  extreme  ignorance,  ih,  in- 
structed by  the  Abbe  Sicard,  136. 
his  answers  to  questions,  137.  his 
letter  to  the  National  Assembly  in 
behalf  of  Sicard,  ih.  his  answers 
apparently  prepared,  138. 

Massillon  (John  Baptist,  1663-1742), 
his  style  of  oratory,  evii.  209. 

Massingberd  (Eev.  F.  C),  on  the  func- 
tions of  Convocation,  cv.  99. 

Materialism,  cix,  231. 

Materials,  strength  of,  Ixxxix.  60,  63. 

Mathematics,  question  of  the  origina- 
tion of  its  definitions,  xcv.  31,  and 
note^  32. 

Matheson  (Sir  James),  his  attempted 
improvements  in  the  island  of  Lewis, 
cvi.  482. 

Mathison,  on  religion  and  education  in 
the  United  States,  xcii.  353. 

Mathys  (Cornelius),  physician  of  Charles 
v.,  his  letters,  ci.  79. 

Matilda  (Countess  of  Tuscany,  1046- 
1115),  her  connexion  with  Gregory 
VII.,  Ixxxi.  301.  her  biographies, 
302.  her  learning,  and  administra- 
tion of  her  dominions,  303.  escorts 
the  Pope  to  Canossa,  310.  intercedes 
in  behalf  of  Henry  IV.,  311.  pro-j 
tects  the  Pope,  314.     her  cession  of  1 


his  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,"  Ixxxi i.  423. 

Maucune  (General),  his  part  in  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  evii.  389,  390. 

Mauna  Loa,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  ascended  by  Capt. 
Wilkes,  Ixxxiii.  447. 

Maurel  (M.)  his  essiiy  on  Wellington, 
xcviii.  219.  prohibition  of  the  work 
in  France,  ih.  note. 

Maurepas  (John  Frederick  Philip- 
peaux,  Count  of,  1701-1781),  minis- 
ter of  Louis  XVI.,  ex.  155. 

Maurice,  chaplain  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  appointed  Chancellor  by 
him,  Ixxxiii.  286. 

Maurice  (Baron),  his  plan  for  the  con- 
quest of  England,  xcvi.  201. 

Maurice  (Bev  F.  D.),  his  system  of 
Communism,  xciii.  13. 

his  efforts  to  reclaim  the  artisans 


of  the  metropolis,  xcviii.  332. 
his  exertions  in  connexion  with 


the  Working  Men's  College,  ciii.  146. 
his  introductory   lecture   to    ladies, 
147. 
his    services   to    the   workintj: 


classes,  civ.  531. 
Maurier  (M.  Aubrey  de),  his  memoirs, 
xcviii.  161. 
her  territories  to  the   papacy,  315. 1  Mauritius  (20°  10'  S.,  57°  30'  E.),  com- 


ber death,  324. 

Mattheson,  his  friendship  with  Handel, ! 
cvi.  234. 

Matthew  (St),  question  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  his  gospel,  xciv. 
37,  38.  slender  foundation  for  the 
belief  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
39. 

• reasons  for   believing  that  his 

Gospel    was    originally    written    in 
Syriac,  cv.  435. 

controversy  respecting,  ex.  1 84- 

188. 

Matthew  (Father  Theobald),  his  in- 
fluence over  the  Irish,  xcii.  520. 

letter  on  the  "  Alliance  for  the 

Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors,"  c.  77,  note. 

Matter,  its  relation  to  mind,  Ixxxiv.  34, 
35.  invincible  belief  in  its  existence, 
36. 

• theory  of  the  inherent  force  of, 

Ixxxvii.    178.     its  subordination   to 
will,  179. 

and  mind,  hopeless  speculations 


in  regard  to,  xc.  299, 
Matteucci,  his  discoveries  in  electricity, 

cviii.  83. 
Maty    (Matthew,    M.D.,  1718-1776), 


mercial  crisis  m,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  protection  on  sugar,  xcviii.  81. 

importation    of     sugar    from, 

xcix.  595, 596.  increased  production 
under  free  trade,  606. 

employment  of  Coolies  in,  cix. 

448,  great  increase  in  the  produce 
of  sugar,  ib. 

Maury  (M.),  his  essay  on  the  Pious 
Legends  of  the  middle  ages,  Ixxxv. 
305. 

Maury  (Lieutenant),  his  "  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Sea,"  cv.  362.  his 
opportunities  of  observation,  363.  his 
"Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  ih.  on 
the  currents  flowing  into  the  Polar 
Sea,  365.  defects  of  his  work,  366. 
his  misapplication  of  Scripture,  ih.^ 
367.  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  368. 
on  the  gulf-stream,  369,  370.  quali- 
ties ascribed  by  him  to  the  water  of 
the  stream,  372.  his  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  phenomenon,  373.  on  its 
relation  to  the  cyclones,  377.  his 
chapters  on  the  atmosphere  in  rela- 
tion to  the  physical  geography  of  the 
sea,  378.  his  tendency  to  theorise, 
380.  his  chapter  on  the  "Depths  of 
the  Ocean,"  381.     on  the  "Salts  of 
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the  Sea,"  387.  on  "  Ocean  Koutes," 
388.  his  suggestion  of  "  steam  lanes" 
across  the  Atlantic,  390. 

Mavrocordato  (b.  1791),  his  heroic  de- 
fence of  Missolongi,  ciii.  409.  his 
policy  of  government,  411. 

Maximilian  I.  (Archduke  of  Austria, 
1459-1519),  his  policy,  ci.  509. 

Maximilian  (Joseph),  King  of  Bavaria, 
civ.  430.  antiquity  of  his  family,  ih. 
his  extreme  good  nature,  ih.  disorder 
of  his  government,  431. 

Mayhew  (Mr),  his  account  of  cheap 
literature  in  England,  cvii.  247  and 
note. 

Mayence  (50°  0'  X.,  8°  13'  E.),  policy 
of  the  Electorate  in  1784,  ciii.  108. 

Maynard  (Sir  John,  1602-1690),  a 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  his 
gains  as  a  barrister,  Ixxxiv.  78. 

Maynooth  (53°  26'  N.,  6°  36'  W.),  col- 
lege at,  for  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
government  grant  to,  xcv.  109. 

agitation  on  the  grant  to,  xcvi. 

539. 

general  view  of  the  question  of 

the  government  grant  to,  cii.  179. 
report  of  the  commission  upon,  181. 
the  proof-sheets  thereof  sent  to 
Rome,  182.  Nonconformist  objections 
to  the  Maynooth  grant,  183.  valu- 
able information  contained  in  the 
commissioners'  report,  ih.  large 
proportion  of  Irish  priests  educated 
there,  1 84-.  number  of  students,  ih. 
previous  examinations,  ih.  free  places 
distributed  by  merit,  ih.  complaint 
of  deficient  preparatory  education, 
185.  advantages  of  young  men  who 
have  obtained  free  places,  186.  daily 
life  of  the  students,  187.  its  hardness 
and  seclusion,  ih.  want  of  intercourse 
with  the  superiors,  188.  restrictions 
on  the  association  of  the  young  men 
with  one  another,  ih.  prohibition  of 
newspapers,  ih.  injurious  restrictions, 
189.  religious  exercises,  ih.  defective 
religious  instruction,  ih.  system  of 
intellectual  training,  190.  want  of 
increased  personal  instruction,  ih.  the 
divinity  course,  191.  insufficient 
examinations,  ih.  want  of  stimulus 
to  private  exertion,  ih.  neglect  of 
Greek,  ih.  the  Irish  language  taught, 
ih,  instruction  in  preaching,  192. 
the  Dumboyne  establishment,  ih. 
low  estimate  of  Maynooth  education 
derived  from  the  report,  193.  general 
character  of  the  Maynooth  priest, 
194. 


Maynooth,  motions  for  the  withdrawal  of 

the  Parliamentary  grant  to,  cv.  552. 
Mayo    (Herbert),    his    "  Outlines     of 

Human  Physiology,"  cviii.  452. 
Mayor  (Mr),  his  edition  of  Juvenal,  e. 

80,  note. 
Mayors  of  the  palace,  French,  xcv.  155, 
Mazarin  (Julius,  Cardinal,  1602-1661), 

his  tolerance  of  the  Huguenots,  xcix. 

464. 

note  of  Cromwell  to  him,  cii.  45. 


characteristic  exchange  of  presents, 
ih.  public  intercourse,  ih.  his  flat- 
tery of  Cromwell,  49. 

his  relations  with  the  English 

Commonwealth,  ciii.  28,  29.  his  in- 
trigues against  De  Retz,  43.  his 
overtures  to  Cromwell,  44. 

Mazois,  his  representations  of  Pompeii, 
ex.  413. 

Mazzini,  his  "Royalty  and  Republican- 
ism in  Italy,"  xciii.  51.  his  demands 
on  the  King  of  Sardinia,  52.  the 
head  of  the  revolutionary  triumvirate 
at  Rome,  515.  his  negotiations  with 
the  French,  519. 

failure  of  his  republicanism  to 

consolidate  freedom,  xcix.  469,  470. 

Mead  (Dr  Richard,  1673-1754),  the 
first  adviser  of  the  establishment  of 
quarantine,  xcviii.  200. 

Meadows  (Mr),  his  "  Desultory  Notes  " 
on  China,  cv.  526.      extracts  from, 
527-530.     on  the   mode   of  dea^ling 
with  the  Chinese  530.     See  China. 
on  the  Chinese  rebellion,  cvii. 


493,  note. 

Meares  —  his  settlement  at  Nootka 
Sound,  Ixxxii.  256.  dispossessed  by 
the  Spaniards,  ih. 

Measurement,  standards  of,  Ixxxvii. 
409,  404. 

Meat,  prices  of  (1836-1848),  xci.  573. 

:Mecca  (21°  33'  N.,  40°  4'  E.),  pilgrim- 
age to,  from  Algeria  and  Morocco, 
Ixxxiv.  67.  number  of  the  united 
caravans,  68. 

M.  de  Lauture  on  the  pilgrim- 


ages to,  c.  409. 

Mr    Burton's    pilgrimage    to. 


disguised  as  a  Mahometan,  civ.  396. 
the  Kaabah,  ih.  tedious  ceremonies, 
397. 

Medical  profession,  laws  for  its  regula- 
tion, Ixxxi.  237.  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  239.  Surgeons,  245. 
apothecaries,  247.  grievances  of  the 
profession,  253. 

Medical  reform,  small  attention  paid  to 
the  subject,  Ixxxi.  235.    its  import- 
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ance,  ib.  Mr  Warburton's  committee, 
261.  iibortive  bills,  2C2.  bill  of 
1842,  ib.  principles  on  which  it 
should  be  based  ib.  its  provisions, 
263.  licentiates,  bachelors  and  physi- 
cians, ib.  surgeons,  264.  demand  for 
a  new  medical  college,  270. 

Medici,  the,  their  extraordinary  rise, 
xcvi.  441. 

Medici  (Cosmo,  1389-1464,  and  Lorenzo 
de),  their  collection  of  works  of  arf, 
xcvii.  391. 

(Lorenzo    de),    anecdote    of, 

Ixxxvi.  475. 

his  patronage  of  Michael  An- 


gelo,   cvi.   511.       Michael   Angelo's 
statue  of  him,  520. 

Medici    (Marie  de,    1573-1642),    bio- 
graphy of  by  Miss  Pardee,  xcvi.  435 
her  misfortunes  caused  by  her  own  i 
faults,   438,  439.     her  marriage  by  I 
proxy  at  Florence,  441.     her  mar- 
ried life,  442.     declared  Regent,  ib. 
suspicions  of  her  complicity  in  Henry 
IV.'s  death,  443.     her  ambition  and 
love  of  rule,  ib.     her  power  extin- 
guished,   444,    445.     her   intrigues, 
446.     flies   from   France,   447.     her 
plots,  ib.     her  wanderings,  ib.     her 
death,  ib.     general  view  of  her  cha- 
racter,  448.     her    letter    to    Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  449. 

Medina  (25°  28'  ]N\,  39°  44'  E.),  as- 
semblage of  pilgrims  at,  civ.  392. 
Jewish  element  in  the  population, 
393.  history  of,  ib.  the  tomb  of 
Mahomet,  ib.,  394.  spots  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  394.  the  round  of  sacred 
places,  395.    number  of  pilgrims,  398. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  the,  memoir  on  by 
Admiral  Smyth,  cvi.  356.  its  his- 
torical associations,  357.  its  import- 
ance to  England,  ib.,  358.  the  most 
direct  route  to  India  and  Australia, 
358.  asscciations  with  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  ib.  its  shape  and  outline, 
361.  length  and  area,  362.  earlier 
names,  ib.  origin  of  the  name  Medi- 
terranean, 363.  divisions,  ib.  re- 
markable bar  between  Sicily  and 
Cape  Bon,  ib.  coincidence  thereof 
with  the  great  series  of  volcanoes, 
ib.,  364.  the  submarine  volcano  in 
1831,  ib.  relations  of  its  physical 
history  to  that  of  mankind,  ib.  sur- 
rounding mountains,  ib.  general 
character  of  the  coasts,  365.  the 
islands,  ib.  the  Archipelago,  366. 
British  possessions,  ib.  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  ib.,  367.    the  inner  straits,; 


368.  depth  of  the  sea,  ib.,  369.  com- 
pared with  the  Baltic,  369.  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  ib.,  370,  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes,  370,  371.  geology 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  372. 
zoology  and  botany,  ib.  the  rivers, 
373.  the  Nile,  ib.  question  of  the 
disposal  of  the  surplus  water  of  the 
sea,  374.  tides,  375.  colour,  lumi- 
nosity, and  saltness,  376.  local  winds, 
377.  storms  and  calms,  378.  water- 
spouts, ib.  history  of  the  nations 
on  its  shores,  379.  Egypt,  ib.  the 
Jews,  ib.  the  Phoenician  cities,  380. 
Greece,  ib.  the  Roman  empire,  ib. 
the  Arabian  power,  381.  the  Turks, 
ib.  the  crusades,  ib.  the  Algerine 
pirates,  ib. 

Meeanee,  battle  of,  cvi.  332,  334. 

Meerut  (28°  59' N.,  77°45'E.),  mutiny 
at,  cvi.  572. 

Megara  (38°  1'  N.,  23'  27'  E.),  its  sup- 
plies cut  off  by  the  Athenians,  Ixxxiv. 
259. 

Megiser  (Jerome),  his  Lord's  Prayer  in 
forty  languages  (1592),  ci.  28. 

Mehemet  Ali  (1769-1849),  Ixxxviii.  34. 

Mela  (Pomponius,  1st  century),  his  de- 
scription of  the  climate  of  Ireland, 
cv.  371. 

Melanchthon  (Philip  (1497-1560),  his 
diffusiveness  of  style,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  times,  Ixxxii.  101. 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  his  attempts 
at  compromise,  116.  his  funeral  pa- 
negyric on  Luther,  117.  his  subjec- 
tion to  Luther's  energy  of  will,  1 19. 
his  imaginary  conversation  with 


i  Calvin,  by  Landor,  Ixxxiii.  503. 
1  Melbourne  (William  Lamb,  Viscount, 
i  1779-1848),  his  elevation  of  intellect, 
Ixxxix.  269.  his  birth  and  educa- 
tion, ib.  enters  parliament,  270.  his 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
271.  becomes  Secrettiry  for  Ireland, 
ib.  appointed  Home  Secretary,  273. 
his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the 
trade-unions  procession,  274.  sup- 
ports the  Reform  Bill,  275.  succeeds 
to  the  premiership,  ib.  his  resump- 
tion of  oflice  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
short  administration,  277.  formid- 
able opposition,  ib.  his  policy  of 
conciliation  in  Ireland,  278.  his  in- 
fluence over  the  young  Queen  Vic- 
toria, ib.  his  resignation  and  return 
to  office,  279.  his  death,  280.  his 
character,  ib.  his  appointments,  ib. 
as  an  orator,  ib.  in  the  cabinet,  281. 
his  social  talents,  ib.    his  appearance, 
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282.  peculiarities  in  his  character, 
lb.     summary,  283. 

Melbourne  (Viscount),(lescription  of  his 
manner  in  debate,  xcviii.  557.  Hay- 
don's  interviews  with  him,  558,  559. 

his  motion  (when  Mr  Lamb) 

on  the  Regency  question  in  1811, 
ciii.  332. 

author  of  "  The  Epistle  to  the 

Editors  of  the  ^w^2-JacoJiw,"  cviii.l  14. 

Melville  (Andrew,  1545-1622),  his  emi- 
nence as  a  scholar,  Ixxxix.  468.  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  description  of  him, 
484-486. 

Melville  (Henry  Dundas,  Viscount, 
1740-1811),  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings against  for  official  dishonesty, 
Ixxxvi.  106. 

his  conduct  as  treasurer  of  the 

navy  attacked,  cvii.  165.  effect  of 
his  condemnation  on  Pitt,  170,  note. 

his  political  career,  cviii.  309. 

Memory,  diminished  power  of,  owing 
to  the  invention  of  writing,  Ixxxiv. 
362. 


phenomena  of,  ciii.  447-449. 

tendency   of   to   fail,    cv.    75. 

anomalies  of,  ih. 

Memphis  (29^  53'  K,  81°  20'  E.),  im- 
perial dynasty  of,  Ixxxiii.  422. 

Menschikoff  (Prince,  b.  1789),  his  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople,  xcix.  283. 

' excitement  caused  by  his  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople,  c.  10.  secret 
treaty  proposed  by  him  to  the  Porte, 
11.  his  peremptory  demands,  13. 
leaves  Constantinople,  15.  his  nego- 
tiations on  the  clause  relating  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey, 
23,  24.     besieges  Varna,  273. 

Mendelssohn  (Bartholdy,  Felix,  1809- 
1847),  his  gaiety  of  character,  cvi. 
253. 

Mendicancy,  Ixxxiv.  308.  modes  of 
checking,  309. 

Mendicant  orders,  establishment  of  the, 
ciii.  464. 

— — —    critical  state    of    the   church 
at    the   time  when  they  were  insti-  j 
tuted,  cvii.  78.    their  devotedness,  79. 1 
elements  of  strength   and  weakness 
to  the  Papacy,  ib. 

Menes  (first  king  of  Egypt,  3640  b.c), 
epoch  of,  Ixxxiii.  428. 

Mental  physiology,  ciii.  423.  popular 
views  of,  ih.  effect  of  drugs  on  the 
mind,  424.  acts  of  consciousness 
.successive,  not  simultaneous,  425. 
explanation  of  fvbsence  of  mind,  426. 
and    of    mesmeric     phenomena,    ib. 


rapid  succession  of  acts  of  conscious- 
ness, under  the  influence  of  stimulants, 
or  of  mania,  427.  perceptions  re- 
lated by  a  gentleman  restored  from 
a  state  of  drowning,  ib.  experience 
of  an  opium-eater,  428.  instances  of 
dreams,  the  time  occupied  by  which 
was  ascertained,  iZ>.,  429.  alleged 
cases  of  double  consciousness,  430. 
"  duality  of  function"  of  the  mind, 
431.  succession  of  mental  states  of 
which  we  are  not  cognisant  at  the 
time  of  transition,  ib.  development 
of  ideas  by  the  mind  unaccompanied 
by  an  act  of  volition,  432, 433.  higher 
faculties  of  the  intellect,  434.  con- 
tinuity of  mental  phenomena,  435. 
anatomy  of  the  brain  and  spine,  ib. 
fibres  of  communication  with  the 
different  bodily  organs,  436.  phy- 
sical effects  of  attention,  437.  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  expectation  of 
them,  438.  mesmerism  and  other 
delusions  explained  by  ordinary  men- 
tal phenomena,  ib.,  439.  sleep  a  suc- 
cession of  rapidly-varying  states,  ib. 
state  of  consciousness  in  dreaming, 
440.  errors  of  the  senses  not  cor- 
rected by  other  senses  in  sleep,  441. 
various  degrees  of  exclusion  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  ib.  waking  illusions, 
442.  involuntary  images  modified 
by  an  effort  of  volition,  ib.  spectral 
images,  443.  effects  of  suggestion  in 
mesmerism,  ib.  the  dagger  scene  in 
"  Macbeth,"  ib.  Baron  von  Reichen- 
bach's  theory  of"  Odyle,"  444.  spirit- 
rapping,  ib.  insanity,  445.  imagi- 
nary supernatural  communications, 
ib.  state  of  the  brain  in  sleep,  446. 
changes  of  temper  and  disposition  in 
consequence  of  irregular  mental  ac- 
tion, 447.  cerebral  exhaustion,  ib. 
loss  of  memory  from  age  or  disease, 

448.  remarkable  instances  of  for- 
getfulness  of  words,  ib.  loss  of  me- 
mory a  symptom  of  diseased  brain, 

449.  instincts  and  habits  of  animals, 
ib.  the  relation  of  mind  and  matter 
undiscovered,  451. 

Menzel,  his  account  of  the  rationalism 

of  German  professors,  Ixxxiii.  120. 
his  "  German  literature"  referred 


to,  Ixxxix.  295,  note,  296,  297.  his 
remark  on  the  multitude  of  German 
writers,  313. 
Mercantile  laws,  simplification  of,  under 
Mr  Huskisson's  directions,  Ixxxii. 
204,  205.  true  principles  of,  2(36. 
British,  erroneous  principles  of,  208. 
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Mercer  (Mr),  his  mode  of  preparation 

of  calico,  xciv.  594. 
Merchant   Adventurers,  association  of, 

Ixxxv.  439. 
Mercier  (Louis  Sebastian,  1740-1814), 

his  "  TablcaiLv  de  Parish  Ixxxv.  72. 
Mercury     (the    planet),    its    density, 

Ixxxii.  23.     its  temperature,  25. 
Meredith  (Owen),  his  poems,  civ.  357. 

the    opening    lines   of   the   "Earl's 

Keturn,"    z6.,    358.       other    poems, 

358. 
Meridian,  the,  measurement  of  an   arc 

of,  in  India,  Ixxxvii.  392,   413.     in 

other  parts  of  the  globe,  414.  civ.  177. 

jMerimee    (Prosper),    his     history     of  i  Messina  (strait  of,  38°  15'  K,  15°  40' 

Pedro  I.  of   Spain,  xcii.  137.     his  I      E.),  tides  in,  cvi.  375. 


ter,    d.    1277),   the  founder  of  the 

collegiate  system,  xcvi.  234. 
Mesmerism,    its   want   of    plausibility, 

xci.    517.      Dr    Mayo    upon,    518. 

evidence  in  favour  of,  519.     report 

of    Government     Committee    from 

Calcutta,   520.      successful  surgical 

operations,  521,  522. 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of, 

ciii.  438.     results  of  suggestion,  443. 
Mesolongi    (38°  22'  JST.,   21°  29'   E.), 

heroic  defence  of,  ciii.  409,  413,  414, 
Messene  (37°  6'  N.,  22°  0'  E.),  figui-e 

of  Jupiter   Ithomates  on  a  coin  of, 


hisl 
style  and  other  writings,  1 38.  undue 
excuses  made  by  him  for  Pedro  I., 
172. 

Merivale  (Charles,  b.  1809),  his  quali- 
fications for  writing  the  History  of 
Rome,  xcii.  58.  design  of  his  work, 
61.  his  description  of  the  denation- j 
alisation  of  Rome,  64.  his  scepticism 
in  regard  to  the  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  Roman  revolution, 
69.  on  the  weakness  and  frivolity 
of  the  Senatorian  leaders,  72,  73.  j 
on  the  character  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  74.  j 
his  estimate  of  the  character  ofj 
Cicero,  77.  description  of  Cicero's; 
Tusculan  villa,  78.  his  view  ofi 
Ccesar's  character,  79.  his  summary ' 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  80, 
81.  on  the  policy  of  Julius  Caesar, 
85.  on  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  87. 
on  the  provincial  policy  of  the  em- 
pire, 88.  on  the  conspiracy  against 
Cajsar,  89.  his  character  of  M. 
Brutus,  92.  style  and  arrangement 
of  the  work,  93.  his  tribute  to  the 
labours  of  Dr  Arnold,  94. 

• his  history  of  the  Romans  under 

the  Empire  (vols,  iv.,  v.,  vi.),  cvi. 
157.  occasional  defects  of  language, 
ih,  his  description  of  Augustus, 
162.  his  comparatively  favourable 
view  of  the  character  of  Tiberius,  181. 

on  the  affinity  of  the  Britons 

and  Gauls,  cviii.  173,  note. 

his    lectures    on     colonisation 


Messina  (Antonello  da),  the  introducer 

of  oil  painting  from  Flanders  into 

Italy,  Ixxxvi.  199, 
Metals,  tenacity  of,  Ixxxix.  62. 
Metamorphism,  Ixxxvii.  212. 
Metaphysics,  German,  Ixxxii.  453,  469. 
extravagant     speculations    of 

metaphysicians,    xci.    362.      use    of 

metaphysics,  365. 

disputed  principles  of,  xcv.  26. 


and  the  colonies,  Ixxxiv.  240. 

Merivale  (H.),  his  Life  of  Hale  in  Wels- 
by's  Lives  of  Eminent  Judges,  Ixxxiv. 
383.  his  explanation  of  Hale's  con- 
duct in  regard  to  witchcraft,  387. 

Merlin  de  Thionviile,  his  interview 
with  Marie  Antoinette,  ex.  165. 

Merton  (Waiter  de,  Bishop  of  Roches- 


relation  between  the  mind  and  the 
external  world,  28.  question  of 
necessary  and  experimental  truths, 
29.  of  innate  ideas,  33-35.  the 
language  of  metaphysics  necessarily 
metaphorical,  36.  induction  and  de- 
duction, 46. 

relation  of,  to  physical  science. 


cvi.  310. 

Metapontum,  coinage  of,  civ.  168. 

Metastasio  (Pietro  Bonaventura,  1698- 
1782),  anecdote  of  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ex.  133. 

Metcalf,  a  blind  engineer,  xcix.  87. 

Metcalfe  (Charles  Theophilus,  Lord, 
1785-1846),  his  great  qualities  and 
services,  Ixxxiv.  455. 

on  the  treatment  of  the  natives 

in  British  India,  xcvii.  187.  recom- 
mends the  increased  employment  of 
natives  in  high  offices,  189. 

biography    of,    by   Mr   Kaye, 

cii.  147.  his  early  advantages, 
148.  his  industry,  149.  appointed 
envoy  to  the  court  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  150.  his  frank  and  manly 
conduct,  151.  compels  Runjeet  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  pro- 
tected states  beyond  the  Sutlej,  152. 
signs  the  treaty  of  Umritsur,  153. 
his  early  success,  ih.  appointed  resi- 
dent at  Delhi,  ih.  his  account  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  154. 
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urges  liberal  treatment  of  the  village  j 
Zemindars,    155.       bis    enlightened: 
views  on  the  Government  of  India, 
156.     urges  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion, ih.      recommends  the  free  ad- 
mission of  British  settlers,  157.     his 
advice  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
ib.      appointed  secretary  to  the  su- 
preme government,  ih.     resident  at 
Hyderabad,   ih.      difficulties   of  his 
position,    158.      his    pacification    of 
!N"orth  Western  India  by  the  storming 
of  Bhurtpore,  159.     becomes  a  mem- ! 
ber  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  I 
ih.      appointed  Governor    of   Agra,  I 

160.  Provisional  Governor-General 
of  India,  ih.  incurs  the  displeasure 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  by  repeal- 
ing   the    restrictions   on    the    press, 

161.  his  paper  advocating  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  under  the  govern- 
ment   of    Lord   William    Bentinck, 

162.  163.     his  letter  to  Lord  Clare, 

163.  false  imputation  of  his  acting 
from  the  desire  of  popularity,  164. 
Lord     AVilliam     Bentinck's     testi-' 
mony,  ib.      wisdom  of   the  removal  \ 
of  press  restrictions,  165.      his  re-  • 
monstrance  to  the  Court  of  Direc- ! 
tors,  ib.     the  reply  of  the  Directors,  \ 
166.      resigns    the    service    of    the* 
Company,  ih.     general  regret  in  In- ; 
dia,  ih.     injury  to  the  service  from ! 
his  departure,  ih.     returns  to  Eng- 
land,   167.     appointed    Governor  of| 
Jamaica,  ih.    his  wise  and  benevolent ' 
administration,     168.       returns     to  I 
England,   169.      afHicted    by   a  dis-i 
tressing  disease,  ih.     appointed  Go-  j 
vernor-General  of  Canada,  170.    dif- 
ficulties of  his  administration,  171. 
points  of  difference  between  him  and 
the   provincial   administration,    172. 
scene  previous  to  his  departure,  173. 
returns  to  England,  174.     his  death, 
ih.     his  character  and  labours,  175.  j 
his  opinion  of  the  precariousness  of 
British  power  in  India,  176.     sum- 

,  mary  of  his  claims  to  public  admi-  i 
ration  for  his  Indian  policy,  ih.  his 
policy  in  Jamaica  and  Canada,  177. 
his  religious  character,  ib. 

Metcalfe  (Lord),  on  the  disaflection  of 
the  Sepoys,  civ.  562. 

his  comprehensive  greatness,  cv. 

394. 

his  view  of  the  dangerous  con- 
dition of  the  British  empire  in  India,  j 
cvii.  4.  on  the  financial  position  of  | 
the   Indian  government,  14,     urges  j 


the  abrogation  of  the  rule  against 
Europeans  holding  land  in  India,  cvii. 
41. 

Meteoric  showers,  Ixxxvli.  194,  195. 
discovery  of  laws  governing  them, 
196. 

Methuen — commercial  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal, negotiated  by  him,  Ixxxii.  227. 
its  mistaken  principles  and  bad  effects, 
228. 

Metternich  (Clement,  Prince  de,  1773- 
1859),  at  the  negotiations  in  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  Ixxxiii.  159. 

his    despatch,     justifying  the 

annexation  of  Cracow,  Ixxxv.  280, 
287.     his  Russian  policy,  293. 

M.  von  Usedom's  estimate  of  his 


political  character,  Ixxxix.  546-548. 
his    anti-German  policy,     xci. 


588. 

his  absolute  power  at  Vienna, 

xcvii.   132.     expelled  by    the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  ib. 

his  policy  after  the  adhesion  of 

Austria  to  the  league  against^Erance 
in  1813,  ciii.  129.  his  jealousy  of 
llussia,  130.  his  hesitating  policy 
deceives  Napoleon,  131.  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  134.  his  quarrel 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  136. 
signs  the  secret  treaty  with  France 
and  England  for  eventual  resistance 
to  Russia,  138.  his  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  Greek  independence,  387. 
activity  of  his  mind  at  an  ad- 


vanced age,  cv.  67. 

materials  supplied  by  him  to  M. 


Capefigue  and  M.  Thiers,  cviii.  48. 
his  interviews  with  Napoleon  at  Dres- 
den in  1813,  50,  51.  his  character 
and  policy,  52. 
Mettray,  correctional  school  at,  xciv, 
425. 

reformatory  at,  ci.  395.     diffi- 


culties in  regard  to  the  produce  of 
the  prison  labour,  413,  note. 

Metres  (English),  history  of,  cii.  515- 
519. 

Metualis,  the,  a  sect  of  the  Lebanon, 
xcviii.  399. 

Mexico  (19°  0'  N.,  90°  0'  W.),  the 
valley  of,  Ixxxi.  435.  its  lakes  and 
capitals,  436.  beauty  of  the  country, 
448.  the  Spaniards  in  the  capital, 
450.  their  retreat,  456.  second  in- 
vasion, 462.  siege  of,  by  the  Spaniards, 
465-468.  destruction  of,  469.  its 
subsequent  history,  ih. 

spoliation    of,    by  the  United 

States,  ci.  301. 
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"Mexico,  liberation  of  slaves  in,  civ. 
578.  war  with  the  United  States, 
580. 

ancient    magnificence    of,   cix. 

12.     the  markct-phice,  13. 

jSIexico  (gulf  of,  25°  0'  N.,  90°  0' W.), 
compared  with  the  Mediterranean, 
evi.  369,  370. 

Mexico  (New,  32°  54'  N.,  90°  55'^Y.), 
prospects  of,  xcii.  364. 

Meyrick,  his  works  on  the  Eastern 
Church,  cvii.  357,  note. 

Mezzofanti  (Guiseppe  Gaspardo,  Car- 
dinal, 1774-1849),  ci.  23.  materials 
for  a  sketch  of  his  life,  24.  his  birth, 
41.  early  education,  42.  anecdotes 
of  his  memory,  ib.  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Bologna,  ih.,  43.  his 
studies,  ib.  learns  languages  from 
the  troops  of  various  nations  passing 
through  Bologna,  44.  known  as  the 
"foreigners'  confessor,"  ib.  his  ac- 
count of  his  mode  of  learning  lan- 
guages, 45.  foreigners  attracted  to 
Bologna  by  his  fame,  ib.  impression 
made  by  him  on  learned  foreigners, 
46-54.  his  extraordinary  accuracy, 
ib.,  47.  incredulity  as  to  the  accounts 
of  him  related  by  travellers,  50. 
description  of  his  appearance,  54. 
removes  to  Home,  ib.  made  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  and  cardinal,  55.  his 
part  in  the  labours  of  the  Propaganda, 
61-63.  his  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  language,  63. 
learns  Chinese,  ib.  his  death,  64. 
vagueness  and  discrepancy  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  number  of  languages 
known  by  him,  ib..,  65.  various  de- 
grees of  familiarity  with  vnrious  lan- 
guages, 66.  con  ectness  of  his  speak- 
ing of  the  leading  languages,  67. 
his  English,  ib.,  and  note,  his  in- 
stinctive faculty  of  catching  the 
peculiarities  of  languages,  68.  his 
power  of  memory,  ib.,  and  note. 
his  philological  scholarshi[),  69.  his 
theological  attainments,  ib.  in  na- 
tural history  and  mathematics,  70. 
his  simpb  amiability  of  character, 
lb.  paucity  of  his  writings,  ib. 
additional  notices  by  Mr.  Watts, 
291. 

Miaoulis,  his  disinterested  conduct  in 
the  Greek  war  of  independence,  ciii. 
413. 

Micali,  his  researches  into  Etruscan 
antiquities,  xc.  107. 

Michael  Angelo  de  Buonarotti  (1474- 
1564),  his  religious  sonnets,  transla- 


tion of  one  by  Mr  Glassford,  Ixxxiv. 
113. 

Michael  Angelo,  Harford's  Life  of,  cvi. 
508.  Italian  character  of  his  mind,  ib, 
his  philosophy,  509,  510.  state  of  art 
at  the  time  of  his  appearance,  511.  his 
part  in  Florentine  politics,  512.  his 
strong  religious  convictions,  513.  his 
poems,  ib.-5l5.  the  poems  of  his  old 
age,  516.  his  friendship  with  Vitto- 
ria  Colonna,  ib.  his  sense  of  his  own 
imperfections,  517.  of  the  holiness 
of  contemplation,  ib.  his  letters,  518. 
his  works  of  art,  519.  the  statue  of 
Moses,  ib.  his  sculptures  on  the 
tombs  of  the  Medici,  520.  his  alle- 
gorical figures,  ib.  "  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,"  521.  early  maturity  of 
his  powers,  ib.  his  cartoon  of  Pisa, 
ib.  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  chapel,  522.  their  breadth 
of  design,  523.  the  '*  Last  Judg- 
ment," 524-526.  his  later  works, 
526.  graceful  feeling,  ib.  his  archi- 
tectural works,  527.  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  ib.,  528.  his  generosity  to 
Brunelleschi,  529.  his  lesser  archi- 
tectural works,  530.  his  fortifica- 
tions of  Florence,  ib.  his  warnings 
to  the  citizens  disregarded,  531. 
quits  Florence,  ib.  entreated  to  re- 
turn, 532.  remains  in  Florence  after 
the  capture  of  the  city,  533.  his 
sonnets  in  memory  of  Dante,  ib.  his 
honourable  public  career,  534.  his 
social  character,  535.  his  alleged 
jealousy  of  other  painters,  ib.  his 
religious  feelings  fostered  by  Vittoria 
Colonna,  536,  537.  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contempo- 
raries, 538.  his  treatment  by  Leo 
X.,  539.  panegyrics  on,  ib.,  540. 
his  influence  on  art,  540.  his  life  by 
Vasari,  541.  raises  the  character  of 
art  by  his  personal  character,  ib. 

Michael  the  Brave,  king  of  the  liomans, 
cv.  422. 

Michael  Komanofi"  (d.  1645),  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Kussia,  xcix. 
199. 

Michel  (Mr),  his  account  of  the  Cagots, 
lxxxvii.491.  traditions  collected  by 
him,  497.  his  researches,  501.  his 
notice  of  other  degraded  races,  502. 

Michelet  (J.,  b.  1798),  his  lectures  on 
the  Jesuits  interrupted  by  clamours, 
Ixxxi.  399.  his  imaginativeness,  and 
change  of  sentiments,  400.  his  ac- 
count of  Jesuitical  influence,  402. 

his  Life  of  Luther,  Ixxxii.  94. 
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Michelct  (J.),  on  the  contemporary 
accounts  of  the  wars  in  La  Vendee, 
civ.  23,  note, 

his    character,    as   a  historian, 

cvi.  389.  on  the  English  wars 
in  France,  399.  on  the  raising  the 
siege  of  Orleans  by  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
401. 

Michelson  (Dr),  on  the  tenure  of  land 
in  Turkey,  xcix.  288. 

Microscope,  the,  vast  powers  of,  cvi. 
26. 

application  of  the  principle  of 

the  stereoscope  to,  cviii.  468. 

Middle  Ages,  subdivision  of  classes  in, 
Ixxxvii.  491. 

period  of  transition  of,  in  the 

16th  century,  cv.  16.  political  im- 
portance of,  17.  the  revival  of 
letters,  18. 

character  of,  evil.  499, 


Milan,  revolt  of,  in  1848,  xciil.  46,  50- 
55.  Austrian  severities  in  1849,  506. 
scene  on  the  return  of  lladetsky's 
army  after  the  battle  of  Novara,  512. 
gallant  exploits  in  the  defence 


MIddleton  (Earl  of),  anecdote  of,  re- 
lated by  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Ixxxiv.  124. 

Middleton  (Sir  Hugh,  d.  1631),  carries 
out  the  New  River  scheme,  xci.  379. 

"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  the,  in- 
fluence of,  Ixxxvii.  419.  question  as 
to  its  purpose  and  connexion,  421. 
criticisms  on,  423,  424.  suggested 
theory  of  the  plan  of  the  drama,  425- 
429. 

Migazzi  (Count,  Cardinal-Archbishop 
of  Vienna),  resists  the  liberal  ecclesi- 
astical policy  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.,  ciii.  475. 

Mignet  (M.,  b.  1796),  his  history  of  the 
negotiations  relating  to  the  Spanish 
succession,  Ixxxix.  115.  his  account 
of  the  benefits  conferred  on  Spain  by 
her  connexion  with  France,  145. 
tendency  of  his  book,  147. 

■ ■  on  the  Spanish  succession  ques- 
tion, xc.  78. 

his  Eloge  on  Talleyrand,  xciii. 


152. 


his  history  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, xcix.  458. 

his  biography  of  Charles  V.,  ci. 


80.  his  sketch  of  the  Emperor's 
character,  ib.-%2.  his  view  of  his 
fanaticism,  87. 
Milan  (45°  29'  N.,  9°  10'  E.),  state  of, 
in  1847,  1848,  Ixxxviii.  152.  inge- 
nious modes  of  annoying  the  Austrian 
authorities,  153.  the  town  aban- 
doned to  military  licence,  154.  con- 
duct of  the  Austrian  police,  156,  157. 
popular  insurrection,  158.  expul- 
sion of  the  Austrian  troops,  159. 


of,  xcix.  569. 

state  of,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 

cix.  585. 

Millbank  prison,  xc.  33. 

Milesian  tales,  xciv.  472. 

Miletus  (37°  30'  N..  27°  28'  E.),  colo- 
nies from,  in  the  Crimea,  cii.  89. 

Militia  Bill  (the),  of  1852,  xcvi.  197. 
general  consent  of  parties  as  to  its 
necessity,  198.  long  postponement 
of  the  measure,  ih.  Lord  Derby's 
Bill,  221.  combination  of  the  volun- 
tary and  ballot  system,  ih.  impolicy 
of  confining  the  bounty  to  volunteers, 
222.  the  voluntary  principle  objec- 
tionable, 223.  former  militia  acts, 
224.  principles  of,  ib.  the  militia  of 
1805,  225.  societies  for  providing 
substitutes,  226.  omission  of  a  pro- 
vision for  sea  fencibles,  227.  mode 
in  which  the  militia  should  be  em- 
ployed, 229.  available  for  garrison 
duty,  230. 

Mill  (John  Stuart,  b.  1806),  extract 
from  his  work  on  logic,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  Ixxxvii.  534- 
536. 

his  "  Essays  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy," and  "Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  Ixxxviii.  293.  his  dis- 
tinction between  the  science  and  art 
of  political  economy,  294.  on  the 
scope  and  limits  of  the  science,  298- 
301.  treats  the  science  liypotheti- 
cally,  302.  distinction  between  the 
two  works  under  review,  304.  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  on  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,"  305. 
his  classification  of  the  instruments  of 
production,  ib.  on  productive  and 
unproductive  labour,  308.  on  capital, 
309.  on  fixed  and  circulating  capital, 
313.  on  the  limits  to  the  profitable 
increase  of  labour,  316.  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  land  examined,  317, 
318.  on  wages,  320,  321.  his  un- 
favourable view  of  the  prospects  of 
the  agricultural  labourers,  324,  325. 
remedies  suggested  by  him,  327.  on 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  ib.  on  the 
influence  of  the  progress  of  society 
on  production  and  distribution,  328. 
his  sanguine  views  of  the  improving 
condition  of  mankind,  fZ>.,  329.  con- 
templates with  satisfaction  the  "  sta- 
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tionary  state,"  330.  on  the  influence 
of  government,  ift.,  331.  taxation, 
332.  linuts  of  government  inter- 
ference, 333-335,  "  exceptions  to  the 
principle  of  non-interference,  336- 
338.  on  the  income  tax,  387, 
note. 
Mill  (J.  S.),  his  recommendation  of  the 
co-operative  system,  Ixxxix.  431.  his 
account  of  the  continental  system  of 
limited  partnerships,  432. 

on  imprudent  marriages,  xc.  5 1 6, 


519. 


on  colonisation  by  government, 
30.     his  remarks   on  taxation, 


xci 

476,  479. 

his   "  System  of  Logic. 


xcii. 


2,  note, 

on  the  experimental  base  of  phi-  ; 

losophy,  xcv.  29.  his  theory  ex-  \ 
amined,  30-32.  on  the  "Method  of 
Residues,"  47.  extract  from  his  ■ 
"  Logic,"  49.  his  evidence  on  work-  j 
ing  men's  associations,  438,  439. 

on  the  unconscious  development  j 


of  a  subject  of  thought,  ciii.  432. 

on  the  evils  of  the  cottier  sys- 


tem, cvi.  101, 
on  tbe  taxation  of  India,  evii. 


23. 

Mill  (James),  his  philosophical  writings,  i 
ex.  288.  on  the  law  of  similarity,; 
308.     on  belief,  315.  i 

Mill  (Dr),  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  xciv.  5.  use  made  by 
him  of  ancient  Latin  versions,  6. 

■^ text  of  the  Greek   Testament ' 

adopted  by  him,  ex.  177. 

Mllais,  character  of  his  pictures,  ciii.  '■ 
544.  i 

Miller,  publisher  of  Hume's  History  of! 
England,  Ixxxv.  34.  1 

Miller  (Hugh,  1802-1856),  his  "01d| 
Red  Saudstone,"  Ixxxii.  34. 

his   life   and  writings,   cviii.  1. 

his  birth  and  education,  2.  works  at 
Edinburgh  as  a  stonecutter,  3.  his 
early  literary  attempts,  ib.f  4.  be- 
comes accountant  in  a  bank,  4.  pub- 
lishes his  "  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the 
North  of  Scotland,"  5.  his  "  Letter 
to  Lord  Brougham,"  ib.  becomes 
editor  of  the  "  Witness  "  newspaper, 
ib.  works  printed  therein,  6.  their 
literary  merit,  ib.  his  miscellaneous 
reading,  7.  his  trials,  ib.  his  "First 
Impressions  of  England  and  its  Peo- 
ple," ib.  his  love  of  spots  associated 
■with  English  poets,  8.  scenery  of  his 
Dative  place,  Cromarty,  ib.    opening 


chapter  of  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone," 
9.  his  description  of  his  early  geo- 
logical impressions,  10.  his  researches 
and  discoveries,  11.  cordial  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  merit  of  his  "Old 
Red  Sandstone,"  13.  his  explanation 
of  the  occurrence  of  barren  strata,  14. 
his  descriptions  of  fossil  animals,  15. 
the  "Pterichthys  Milleri,"  ib.  his 
minute  observation,  16.  Iiis  "Foot- 
prints of  the  Creator,"  17.  his  belief 
in  successive  acts  of  creation,  19.  his 
investigations  in  comparative  ana- 
tomy, ib.,  20.  extracts,  20,  21.  his 
combination  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy with  science,  21,  22.  vindica- 
tion of  scientific  investigation,  22,  23. 
his  idea  of  gradual  degradation,  24. 
his  "Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  25. 
his  view  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  26.  change  of  his  early 
opinions  respecting  the  "days"  of 
creation,  27.  correspondence  of  the 
three  days  of  creation  of  organic  life 
with  the  palaeozoic,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  rocks,  ib.  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  his  view,  28.  his 
"  Cruise  of  the  Betsey,"  29.  extract 
from,  30.  his  remarkable  character 
and  genius,  31. 

Miller  (Emmanuel),  edits  the  "Refu- 
tation of  all  Heresies,"  xcxii.  2. 

Miller — his  work  on  Law  Reform, 
Ixxxv.  480. 

Millerites,  xcii.  344.  their  expectation 
of  the  end  of  the  world  in  1844, 
345. 

Millingen  (James,  d.  1845),  his  com- 
plaint of  the  want  of  works  on  numis- 
matics in  England,  civ.  1 84. 

his  "  Ancient  Unedited  Monu- 
ments," cviii.  378. 

Mills  (a  historian  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury), his  complaints  of  commercial 
decay  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Ixxxv.  444. 

Milman  (Henry  Hart,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  b.  1791),  his  "History 
of  Christianity,"  Ixxxv.  148,  note, 
150. 

his  edition  of  Horace,  xcii.  535. 


Life  of  Horace,  ib.  beauty  of  the 
illustrations,  536.  on  the  dates  of 
Horace's  publications,  552. 

on   Sydney  Smith's  style,  cii. 


270. 


his  "History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity," ciii.  458.  on  the  autocratic 
claims  of  the  Papacy,  ib.  on  the 
Sicilian  Court  of  Frederick  IL,  464. 
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on  the  promulgation  of   the  Canon 
Law,  465. 

Milrnan  (Dr),  liis  "  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,"  cvii.  51.  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task,  55.  his  delineation 
of  character,  56,  57.  his  impartiality, 
57.  his  narrative  of  the  Albigensian 
war,  76,  77.  his  magnificent  conclu- 
sion,  87. 

his    notice    of    the    Teutonic 

Knights,  cviii.  197. 

on   the   position   of  the   early 


Roman  Church,  cix.  90.     on  the  Ju 
daism  of  the  Roman  Church,  101. 

Milman  (Robert),  his  "  Life  of  Tasso," 
xcii.  536.  his  description  of  Tasso's 
imprisonment,  571.  on  the  sensation 
created  by  the  "  Gierusalemme," 
573. 

Milnes  (R.  Monckton,b.  1809),  his  Life 
of  Keats,  xc.  427. 

his    "  Boswelliana,"     cv.   460. 

defends  the  character  of  James  Bos- 
well,  ib. 

Milton  (John,  1608-1674),  his  increased 
sternness  in  advancing  life,  Ixxxi. 
202.  compared  with  Dr  Arnold,  ib., 
221. 

meeting  of  Archbishop  Parker 

'  and  Andrew  Marvel  at  his  house, 
Ixxxiii.  506.  reference  to  by  Lan- 
dor,  507-510. 

his  letter  and   lines  describing 


Cromwell,  cii.  10.     his  political  trea- 
tises, 474. 
Milton  (John),  his  relations  with  Crom- 
well, ciii.  28. 

on    the    poetic  faculties,   civ. 


338. 


—  contrasted  with  Bossuet,   cvii. 


231. 

Mina  (Don  Francesco  Esopz  y,  1781- 
1836),  his  conversations  with  Joseph 
Buonaparte  in  London,  cii.  330. 

Minchin  (Mr),  his  rigour  in  punishing 
native  tax  collectors,  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras,  for  using  torture, 
ciii.  174. 

Mind  and  body.  See  Mental  Physiology. 

Mind  and  matter,  question  of  their 
mutual  relation,  Ixxxiv.  34,  35. 

•  the  connexion  of,  unfathomable 


his  own  feelings  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  Ixxxv.  9. 

his   estimate  of    Shakspeare's 


comedies  and  tragedies,  Ixxxvi.  55 
his  admiration  of  Fletcher's  *'  Faith- 
ful Shepherdess,"  61. 

congeniality  of    his  mind  with 

that  of  Plato,  Ixxxvii.  335,  note,  336, 
note. 

extract  from  his  History  of  Eng- 


land, complaining  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  ancient  chronicles,  Ixxxix. 
155. 

his  projected    epic    poem    on 

King  Arthur,  xc.  174.  compared 
with  Shakspeare,  411.  his  poetry 
not  popular,  ib.  compared  with 
Dante,  412. 

change  in  his  later  blank  verse, 

xci.  428. 

•  specimen  of  his  prose,  xcii.  327, 


note. 


his   sonnet  to   Henry  Lawes, 
xcv.  137. 

his  thoughts  on  blindness,  xcix. 


67. 


his  acceptance  of  office  under 


to  man,  xc.  299. 

Mines  cannot  be  worked  much  deeper 
than  at  present,  Ixxxii.  27,  note. 

temperature  of,  xc.  539. 

British,  their  importance,  xci. 

62.  population  employed  in,  63. 
produce  compared  with  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  ib..,  and  note,  want 
of  records  of  operations,  65-67. 
inadequacy  of  existing  records,  68, 
69.  consequent  dangers  from  water, 
70-72.  loss  of  life,  72.  accidents 
from  explosion,  73.  prevention  of 
encroachments  and  litigation,  73,  74, 
openings  to  fraud  from  the  want  of 
registration,  74,  75.  action  of  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  in  regard  to 
mines,  75,  76.  frauds  committed  on 
the  landowners,  77.  waste  of  capital 
arising  from  ignorance  of  previous 
operations,  71.  ancient  works,  79. 
value  of  ancient  records,  80.  risks 
of  the  present  system,  81.  import- 
ance of  registration  to  the  lessors,  82. 
registration  must  be  compulsory,  83. 
bill  before  Parliament,  ib.  objec- 
tions to  be  anticipated,  84.  import- 
ance of  science,  85,  86.  competition 
with  foreign  mines,  ib. 

fatal  accidents  in,  xciv.104, 121 . 

accidents  in.     See  Accidents. 


Mingrelia  (42°  35'  N.,  42°  0'  E.),  de- 
scription of,  by  Baron  Von  Haxt- 
hausen,  cii.  526.  account  of  the  late 
Dadian  of,  527.  commercial  capa- 
bilities of  the  country,  528. 

Minie  (M.),  his  improvements  in  rifles, 
cix.  518. 

Minorites.     See  Franciscans. 

JVIinority.     See  Majority. 

Minne  songs  of  Germany,  Ixxxii,  292. 
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Minto  (Lord,  ])reviously  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  178-2-18o9),  his  visit  to  Naples, 
xfiiv.  524.  misrepresentations  of  Mr 
Baillie  Cochrane  respecting  him,  z7>., 
525. 

appointed  Viceroy  of  Corsica, 

ci.  476. 
draws    up    the   memorial  pre- 
sented by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Geornre  III.,  ciii.  337. 
Mionnet   (M.),   his    "Description  des 

Medailles,"  civ.  189- 
Mirabeau    (Honore  Gabriel    lliquetti, 
Count  de,  1749-1791),  efiects  of  his 
death,  Ixxxvii.  7. 

anecdote  of,  xciii.  144. 

his  first  appearance  in  the  States- 
General,  xciv.  431.  his  interview 
with  Necker,  432.  at  the  meeting  | 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  the 
Tennis  Court,  ib.  his  correspondence 
with  the  Comte  de  la  Marck,  433 
his  manners,  435.  his  early  inter- 
course with  the  Comte,  436.  his 
monarchical  principles,  437.  his 
advice  to  the  King  and  Queen,  438. 
his  low  opinion  of  Lafayette,  439. 
interview  with  the  Queen,  440.  his 
memoir  on  the  state  of  France,  441. 
his  illness  and  death,  ib.  his  want  of 
facility  in  written  composition,  442. 
his  breach  of  trust  in  publishing  the 
"  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Ber- 
lin," 445.  his  advice  to  the  King  to 
leave  Paris,  446.  his  angry  letter  to 
Lafayette,  ib,  letter  to  his  wife,  447. 
letters  of  the  23rd  December,  1789, 
and  the  4th  January,  1790,  448.  notes 
to  the  Queen,  449,  450.  his  inter- 
view with  the  Queen,  451.  advises 
the  court's  removal  to  Fontainebieau, 
ib.  on  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  government,  452.  recommends 
the  establishment  of  a  cheap  govern- 
ment newspaper,  453.  his  statement 
of  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
ib.  his  speech  on  the  substitution 
of  the  tricolour  for  the  white  flag, 
454.  his  anxiety  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  monarchy,  455.  proposes  the 
establishment  of  agencies  in  the  pro- 
vinces, 456.  conversation  with  the 
Comte  de  Montmorin,  458,  459.  his 
enumeration  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  the  royal  authority, 
460.  measures  recommended  by  him 
for  the  restoration  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, iS.,  461.  his  plan  defective  in 
not  providing  military  force,  463.  | 
agents   to   be    employed,    464. 


imprudent  expenses,  465.  his  undi- 
minished popularity,  ib.  difficulties 
of  his  scheme,  466.  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  ib.  his  report 
on  foreign  aflTairs,  467.  his  personal 
influence  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  the 
Jacobin  club,  468.  want  of  harmony 
among  the  supporters  of  his  schemes, 
469.  his  speech  on  mines,  ib.  his 
illness,  ib.  his  death  opportune  for 
his  fame,  470.  his  position  a  false 
one,  471. 
Mirabeau  (H.  G.  R.),  his  connexion 
with  Mallet  du  Pan,  xcv.  493,  494. 
his  view  of  the  benefits  to  Prus- 


sia of  the  French  Protestant  refugees, 
xcix.  456. 

correspondence   of   the    Royal 

family  with,  ex.  161.  his  reactionary 
efforts,  162.  his  plan  for  the  removal 
of  the  court  from  Paris,  163. 

Miracles  (Roman  Catholic),  Ixxxi.  428, 
429.  argument  on  which  they  are 
upheld,  431. 

media)val,     classification     of, 

Ixxxv.  305.     See  Saints. 

considered  as  proofs  of  Chris- 
tianity, Ixxxvi.  407,  408.  to  be  re- 
garded in  combination  with  their 
object  and  doctrines,  410,  411.  al- 
leged post- Apostolical  miracles,  412. 
compared  with  those  recorded  in 
Scripture,  413.  rationalistic  expla- 
nation of  the  Scripture  miracles,  413, 
414. 

proof  of,  considered,    xc.  316. 

the  hypothesis  of  their  being  impos- 
tures, ib.  of  their  being  later  inven- 
tions, 317.  argument  from  their  a 
priori  improbability,  322.  which  is 
refuted  by  later  discoveries,  323. 
their  competency  to  prove  moral 
truths,  324.  absurd  mode  of  ex- 
plaining them  away,  326,  and  note. 

Mirage,  the,  c.  402. 

Mirandola  (Giovanni  Pico  della,  1463- 
1494),  ci.  36.  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, ib. 

Mirko  Petrovich  (Montenegrin  gene- 
ral), his  despatch  announcing  the 
victory  of  Grahovo,  cix.  472. 

Missenden,  his  controversy  with  Maly- 
nes,  Ixxxv.  445, 

"  Missi,"  the,  officers  employed  by  the 
Carlovingian  kings,  xcv.  156.  their 
duties,  157.  failure  of  the  system, 
158.  their  original  functions,  176. 
introduced  into  England,  177.  com- 
pile the  Domesday  Book,  ib. 
his  I  Mississippi,  the  valley  of,  Ixxxiil.  141. 
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geological  formation,   142.      ancient 
monuments  in,  146. 

Mississippi,  valley  of,  its  capabilities 
for  increased  population,  Ixxxvi. 
383. 

Missouri,  question  of  the  introduction 
of  slavery  in,  ci.  301.  the  "  Missouri 
Compromise,"  ib. 

question  of  its  admission  to  the 

American  union  as  a  slave  state,  civ. 
577. 

"  Missouri  Compromise,"  the,  xcvi.  337. 

Missy  (M.  Cesar  de),  a  French  Protes- 
tant preacher  in  London,  xcix.  486. 

Mitcliell,  conviction  and  transportation 
of,  xciii.  229. 

Mitchell  (Mr)^  Inspector  of  Schools  for 
the  Eastern  Counties,  cii.  399. 

Mitford  (William,  1734-1827),  preju- 
diced misrepresentations  in  his  His- 
tory of  Greece,  Ixxxiv.  345. 

Mitford  (Mary  Russell,  1789-1855), 
notice  of  Mezzofanti  preserved  by 
her,  ci.  61. 

Mitscherlich,  his  discoveries  on  the 
subject  of  crystals,  cviii.  99. 

Mithridates  the  Great  (b.c.  137-64),  his 
remarkable  skill  as  a  linguist,  ci. 
26,27. 

obtains  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bosporus,  cii.  97,  outline  of 
his  early  history,  98.  his  extension 
of  territory  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  99. 
becomes  master  of  the  Crimea,  100. 
his  wars  with  the  Romans,  ib.  retires 
to  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  101. 
his  scheme  of  attacking  Rome  by  the 
Danube,  ib.     his  death,  102. 

portrait  of,  on  coins,  civ.  179. 


Moore,  xcix.  496,  497.      appointed, 
governor  general  of  India,  500. 

Moira  (Lord),  his  governor-generalship 
of  India,  cv.  415. 

a  partisan  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, cviii.  301.  a  member  of  Lord 
Grenville's  government,  ib.  his  letter 
to  his  late  colleagues,  309. 

his  attempt  to  form  a  ministry 


Mixed  monarchies,  Ixxxi.  4. 
Mocenigo  (Count),  Russian  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  islands,  xcvii. 

43-44. 
Modena  (44°  35'  N.,  10^  56'  E.),  treaty 

of  with  Austria,  cix.571. 
Moderado  party,  the,  in  Spain,  Ixxxiv. 

183.     leaders  of  the  party,  188. 
Mogul  empire,  period  of  its  greatest 

power,  Ixxxix.  187.     its  dissolution, 

191. 
Moguls,  invasion  of  Russia  by,   xci. 

197. 
House   of  the,  cvi.  578,   note. 

their  degraded  condition,  579.    join 

the  Indian  mutiny,  580. 
Mohammed  Said  (Pasha  of  Egypt),  his 

patronage  of  M.  Lesseps,  ciii.  237. 
Moigno  (Abbe),   his  work  on  electric 

telegraphy,  xc.  443. 
Moira  (Lord),  his  early  patronage  of 


on  Mr  Perceval's  death,  cviii.  338. 

Moises  (Rev.  Mr),  head-master  of  New- 
castle grammar  school,  Ixxxi.  135. 

Molbech  (M.),  librarian  at  Copenhagen, 
ci.  51.  his  notice  of  Mezzofanti,  ib, 
52,  69. 

Moldavia  (46°  0'  N.,  27°  10'  E.),  po- 
litical position  of,  Ixxxviii.  555. 

conditions    of    its    subjection 

to  Turkey,  ciii.  399.  misgovern- 
ment  of  under  Greek  princes,  400. 
outbreak  of  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  in,  407. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  See  Rou~ 
mania. 

Molesworth  (Sir  William,  1810-1855), 
on  our  colonies,  xciii.  481.  his  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  of  their  main- 
tenance, 483.  his  recommendations 
in  regard  to  the  colonies,  488. 

Moliere  (Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  1622- 
1673),  monument  to  his  memory, 
Ixxxii.  172.  his  birth  and  early 
education,  173.  joins  the  stage,  174. 
assumes  the  name  of  Moliere,  ib. 
his  early  dramas,  ib.  director  of  the 
Troupe  de  Monsieur,  175.  performs 
before  Louis  XIV.,  ib.  his  attach- 
ment to  Mdlle  Duparc,  ib.  his  con- 
nexion with  Mdlle  de  Brie,  176. 
dramas  written  at  this  period,  177. 
his  unhappy  marriage  with  Armande 
Bejart,  178.  calumnies  against  hira, 
ib.  sentiments  from  his  plays  on  the 
duties  of  wives,  179.  his  picture  of 
his  own  feelings,  180.    his  separation, 

181.  dramas  of  this  period,  ib.  sin- 
gular perplexities  of  the  performers, 

182.  his  declining  health,  ib.  re- 
fuses to  give  up  the  stage,  ib.  his 
death,  183.  his  corpse  refused  se- 
pulture, secret  burial,  ib.  different 
opinions  of  his  acting,  184.  classifi- 
cation of  his  dramas,  ib.  his  great 
fertility  of  invention  and  ease  of  ver- 
sification, 185.  his  joint  authorship 
of  "  Psyche "  with  Corneille,  186. 
comparison  of  the  two  poets,  ib. 
the  "Princess  d'Elide,"  ib.  "  Les 
Fsicheux,"  187.  his  satires  on 
the  noblesse,  188.     his  "  Melicerte," 
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ib.  bis  "  Amphitryon 
with  that  of  Tlautus, 
farces,   Italian    cast   of 


190.       his  "Scapin,"   and   "Sgana- 
relle,"  ib.     his   wit,    191.      his  Sou- 
brettes,  ib.     his  exquisite  perception 
of   the   ridiculous,   ib.      scene  from 
the  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  192. 
his  good  sense,  ib.     his  "L' Amour 
Medecin"    contains     real    portraits 
of     court     doctors,     ib.        justness 
of  his   characters,  193.       his  "  Pre- 
cieuses   Ridicules"  not  caricatured, 
ib.     classical  affectation  of  the  period, 
194.     his  comedies,  26.     introduction 
of  tlie  character  called  Raisonneur,  I 
ib.    the  "Avare,"  1 95.     the  "  Malade 
Iraaginaire,"  ib.     his  critical  talents, 
196.     his  four  great  comedies,  "  Don 
Juan,"  197.    "  Tartuffe,"  198.     "Les 
Femmes  Savantes,"  199.  "  Le  Misan- 
thrope," 200.  character  of  "  Alceste," 
zZ>.,  201.     its  resemblance  to  that  of 
Hamlet,  ib.     perhaps  a  portrait  of 
the    poet   himself,    202.      point    of 
resemblance    between   Moliere    and 
Shakspeare,  ib. 
Molinos     (Michael,    1627-1696),    the 
Quietist,    prosecution   of   at  Rome, 
Ixxxix.  40.    protected  by  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  41. 
Motley  (John  Lothrop),  his  history  of 
the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  cv. 
40.     his  style  and  predilections,  44. 
his  vehemence,  45. 
Mollien  (M.),  his  memoirs,  cviii.  39. 
Molossis,  kingdom  of,  cv.  320. 
Monarchy,  definition  of,  Ixxxi.  3.     ab- 
solute and  mixed  monarchies,  4.     the 
monarchical  principle,  6.     position  of 
the  sovereign  in  constitutional  mo- 
narchies,   his    social    influence,    17. 
advantages  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple, 18.     Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tical monarchies,  20. 

European,  foundation  of,  cv.  19. 


"    compared  I  Moncrieff,  his  legal  eminence,  cv.  222. 

189.       his       a  member  of  the  literary  society  at 

their   plots,       Edinburgh  in  the  beginninfj  of  the 


19th  century,  ib. 

(Lord  Advocate),  his  statement 


Monasteries,  extinction  of,  was  not  in 
jurious    to    the   poor,    Ixxxiii.    83. 
mistaken  views  on  this  subject,  95,  96. 

Monastic  orders,  invariable  degeneracy 
of,  Ixxxii.  130. 

■  tendency  of  to  become  deterio- 
rated, Ixxxix.  2.  and  subsequent 
revival,  3. 

Monasticism  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Ixxxii.  301.  its  services  to  civilisa- 
tion, 302. 

Dr  Milman's   account  of  the 

theory   of,    in    Augustine's    system, 
cvii.  70. 


of  the  Scottish  system  of  criminal 
procedure,  cviii.  347,  348. 
Money,  its  difference  from  other  com- 
modities, Ixxxiv.  333. 
Monge  (Caspar,  1746-1818),  his  care- 
ful experiments  on  the  combination 
of  oxygen    and   hydrogen,   Ixxxvii. 
132.     his  hesitating  conclusion,  ib. 
Mongelas   (Count),  prime  minister  of 
Bavaria,    civ.  431.      abolishes   con- 
vents, ib.     his  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  king,  432.     his  unpopularity,  ib. 
Monk   (Bishop,  1784-1856),  article  in 
the    "Quarterly   Review"    by  him, 
with  additions  by  Canning  and  Frere, 
cviii.  132. 
Monkeys,  theory  of  the  development  of 

mankind  from  them,  Ixxxii.  1,  12. 
Monmouth    (James,    Duke   of,    1619- 

1685),  his  rebellion,  Ixxxii.  487. 
Monopolies,  complaints  against,  in  1640, 

Ixxxiv.  77. 
Monostichs,   difficulty  of,  Ixxxii.  459, 

note. 
MonophysItism,cvii.  331,  334.  in  Egypt 

and  Armenia,  334. 
Monroe  county  (United  States)  Medical 

Society,  report  of,  Ixxxi.  268. 
Montagu    (Mr  Basil,  1770-1851),  his 
defence  of  Bacon's  conduct  to  Lord 
Essex,  xcviii.  149,  154. 
his  edition   of  Bacon's  work?. 


cvi.  290. 
Montagu  (Lady  Mary  Wortley,  1690- 

1762),  her  description   of  Austrian 

society,  xcviii.  8. 
Montague  (Chief  Justice),  his  address 

in  passing   sentence  on   Sir  Walter 

Raleigh,  xciii.  108. 
Montague    (Charles).       See    Halifax, 

Earl  of. 
Montague  (Frederic),  a  member  of  the 

Rockingham  party,  xcix.  14. 
Montaignac  (Captain  de),  on  the  dif- 
ficulty of  manning  the  British  fleet, 

xcviii.  271. 
his  evidence  before   a  French 


commission  respecting  the  unreadiness 
of  English  ships  at  the  first  breaking 
out  of  a  war,  ex.  24. 

Montalembert  (Mark  Reno,  Marquis  de, 
1714-1800),  his  system  of  fortifica- 
tion, cii.  211.  Bomarsund  fortified 
on  his  system,  217. 

Montalembert  (le  Comte  de,  b.  1810), 
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asserts  the  control  of  education  to 
be  the  right  of  the  clergy,  Ixxxi.  414- 

Montalembert  (le  Comte  de),  his 
essay     "  Des     Intdrcts    Catholiques 

'  au  XIXe  Siecle,"  xcvii.  221.  apo- 
logetic character  of  the  work,  ih. 
on  the  advantage  of  liberty  to  the 
religious  development  of  a  nation, 
223.  his  reply  to  the  eulogists  of 
mediaeval  religion,  224,  225.  grounds 
of  his  objection  to  absolutism,  226. 
on  liberty  of  conscience,  227.  on 
persecutions  by  Protestants,  ih.  limi- 
tation of  liberty  of  conscience,  228. 
his  love  of  opposition,  229.  on  the 
prospects  of  liberty  in  France,  230. 


proposed  measure  for  the  settlement 

of  the  church-rate  question,  c.  333. 
Monteagle  (Lord),  proposes  to  provide 

a  substitute  for  church-rates  out  of 

an   increased   value  to  be  given  to 

church  lands,  cix.  77. 
Montebello,  action  at.  May  20,  1859, 

ex.  461,  462. 
Montefeltro,  the  Lords  of,  xciv.  343. 
Montegut    (M.    Emile),    on    literary 

activity  in  France,  ci.  120. 
his   essay   on   the   "  Songs   of 

Beranger,"  cviii.  179. 
Monteith    (  Lieutenant  -  General )    his 

narrative  of  the  progress  of  Russian 

conquests  in  Asia,  ciii.  268. 


his  work  on  England,  ciii.  561.1  Montenegro  (42°  30'  N.,  19°  15'  E.), 


his  career  and  character,  ib.  his 
political  life,  562,  his  opposition  to 
Louis  Philippe's  government,  ib.  his 
statement  of  the  question  of  the 
"  political  future  of  England,"  567. 
on  the  state  of  the  British  army  in 
the  Crimea,  569.  on  the  dangers  of 
England,  574.  on  true  popular 
liberty,  576.  his  warnings  against 
bureaucracy,  577.  on  the  safeguards 
of  England,  ib.  on  the  aristocracy 
of  England,  578,  and  note,  on  the 
causes  of  her  freedom  from  insurrec- 
tionary movements,  579.  on  the 
attention  paid  by  the  aristocracy  to 
the  welfare  of  the  lower  orders,  580. 
his  objection  to  the  proposed  plan  of 
life  peer  ages,  5  8 1 .  his  position  as  the 
youngest  member  of  theFrench  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  582.  on  public  education 
in  England,  ib.,  583.  on  the  national 
moral  courage  and  tolerance  of  contra- 
diction, ib..,  584.  on  the  extensive  vo- 
luntary action  of  individuals  in  public 
afiairs,  585.  his  praise  of  English 
institutions  intended  as  a  satire  on 
France,  586.  his  bigotry  and  pre- 
judice on  the  subject  of  religion,  ib. 
faults  of  the  English  translation,  587. 

Montbarry  (Prince  de),  anecdote  of 
Marie  Antoinette  in  his  memoirs,  ex. 
155. 

Mont  Blanc  (45°  48'  N.,  6°  50'  E.),  re- 
gion of,  civ.  437.  ascentof  by  asmall 
party  of  young  Englishmen  without 
guides,  440. 

Monteagle  (Lord,  b.  1790),  his  evidence 
relating  to  the  ordnance  map  of  Ire- 
land, xcv.  193,  201.  on  the  economy 
of  dispatch,  209. 

his  system  with  regard  to  the 

newspaper  press,  xcviii.  489. 

—   (then  Mr   Spring    Rice),  his 

u 


characteristics  of  the  history  of,  cix. 
461.  hospitality  of  the  people,  ib. 
costumes,  462.  the  frontier  above 
Cattaro,  463.  their  want  of  a  seaport, 
ib.  character  of  the  interior,  464. 
patriarchal  government,  ih.  pictures 
of  Homeric  manners,  465.  the  late 
Vladika,  466.  the  reigning  prince, 
ib.,  position  of  the  women,  468.  the 
war  with  Turkey  in  1852,  ib.  nomi- 
nal suzerainty  of  Turkey,  469.  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  470.  war  with 
Turkey  in  1858,  471.  the  victory  of 
Grahovo,  iZ>.,  472.  race,  language,  and 
religion  of  the  Montenegrins,  473. 
extent  and  population  of  the  coun- 
try, 474.  their  mode  of  warfare, 
ih.  aspect  of  the  country,  475. 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  ib.,  note. 
natural  fortifications,  ib.,  476.  the 
national  ballads  or  piesmas,  ib.  his- 
torical legends,  477.  alliance  with 
the  Venetians,  478.  repeated  wars  with 
the  Turks,  ib.  their  alliance  with 
the  English  and  Russians  in  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  479.  relations  of 
with  Austria,  tb.,  480.  their  savage 
customs  in  war,  480, 481.  code  of  laws, 
482.  advance  in  civilisation,  z7>.  argu- 
ments against  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  independence  by  the  Great 
Powers,  483.  their  right  to  freedom, 
ib.  necessary  conditions  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  484.  true  policy 
of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to,  485. 

Monte  Rosa  (45°  55'  N.,  7°  46'  E.),  the 
region  of,  civ.  442.  sublime  scenery, 
ib.  its  boundaries,  443.  the  inha- 
bitants, ib.  earthquake  in  the  valley 
of  the  Visp,  444.  the  peaks  of  Monte 
Rosa,  450.     ascents  of,  ib. 

Montespan  (Frances,  Duchesse  de,  1641- 
1717),  her  retirement,  cvii.  216. 

2 
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Montesquieu  (Charles  de  Secondat, 
Baron  de,  1689-1755),  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  gradual  reform,  Ixxxviii. 
366,  and  note. 

spirit  of  his  historical  writ- 
ings, cvi.  383,  384. 

—  his  distinction  of  legislation  from 


administration,  Ixxxv.  224. 

on  the  danirer  of  legislative  cor- 


ruption to  the  British  constitution, 

ci.  160. 

on    the    connexion     between 


liberty  and  agriculture,  ciii.  101. 

Monte  Video  (.34°  53'  S.,  56°  15'  W.), 
its  capabilities  as  a  commercial  port, 
Ixxxvii.  541. 

Montezuma  II.  (d.  1520),  his  character, 
Ixxxi.  439.  receives  news  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes, 
440.  his  embassy  to  the  Spaniards, 
443.  his  hesitation,  445.  bis  meeting 
with  Cortes,  449.  puts  himself  in 
the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  450. 
harshly  treated,  451.  execrated  by 
liis  subjects,  his  death,  457. 

Montfaucon  (Bernard  de,  1655-1741), 
his  assistance  to  Bentley,  cxiv.  13. 

Montfleury  (the  actor),  his  calumny 
against  Moliere,  Ixxxii.  178. 

Moutfort  (Simon  de,  d.  1218),  his  cru- 
elties against  the  Albigenses,  cvii.  76. 

Montmorin  (le  Comte  de),  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mirabeau  on  the 
part  of  the  court,  xciv.  441.  inter- 
view with  Mirabeau,  458, 459.  plans 
concerted  for  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  authority,  461,  464. 

Montpensier  (Due  de),British  objections 
to  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  Ixxxv.  492.  protest  of  the 
British  government,  495.  qualified 
consent  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  504.  his 
marriage,  575. 

Montpensier  (Duke  of),  his  marriage 
with  the  Infanta  Fernanda,  xciii.460. 

Montpensier  (Mademoiselle  de,  1627- 
1693),  her  defence  of  Paris  against 
the  royal  troops,  xc.  81. 

Montrevel  (Marshal  de),  commands  the  j 
force  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Camisards,  civ.  137.  his  partial 
successes,  iZ».,  138.  massacres  a 
Protestant  congregation  at  Nismes, 
139.  his  recall,  145.  surrounds  the 
troops  of  Cavallier,  ih.  his  partial 
success,  147,  148. 

Montrouge,  Seminary  of,  Ixxxl.  406. 

Montserrat  in  the  West  Indies,  pros- 
perity of,  with  free  labour  and  under 
free  trade,  cix.  452. 


Moolr!ij(Dewan  of  Mooltan),his  murder 

of  two  British  officers  and  rebellion, 

Ixxxix.  217. 
Mooltan  (30°  5'  N.,  71°  33'  E.),  capture 

of,   by  Kunjeet   Singh,  Ixxxix.    198. 

insurrection  at,  of  Moolraj,  217. 
Moon,    the,    probably    not    inhabited, 

Ixxxii.  25. 
traces  of  an  atmosphere  in  the 

lowest    parts    of,    cii.    459.      cause 

assigned  for  its  non-rotation,  460. 

magnetic  influence  of  the,  cviii. 


94.   stereoscopic  photogra])hs  of,  470. 
Moon  (Mr),  of  Brighton,  his  system  of 

printing  for  the  blind,  xcix.  82-84. 
Moorcroft  (Mr),  Thibitian  accounts  of 

his  murder,  xciii.  421. 

his   travels   in  the  Himalayas, 


ciii.  59. 

Moore  (Archbishop),  his  resistance  to 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in  1800, 
ciii.  350. 

Moore  (Sir  John,  1761-1809),  his  des- 
pondency in  regard  to  the  defence  of 
Portugal,  xcviii.  222. 

treatment  of,  by  Lord  Castle- 

reagh,  cvi.  325. 

his  expedition  to  Spain,  cviii. 3 16. 

Moore  (Thomas,  1779-1852),  his  auto- 
biography, xcviii.  521. 

his   Alemoirs   edited   by  Lord 


John  Russell,  xcix.  494.  his  anxiety 
for  posthumous  fame,  ih.  his  alleged 
egotism,  ih,  his  successes,  495.  out- 
line of  his  life,  ih.  success  of  his 
translation  of  Anacreon,  496.  letter 
to  his  mother  describing  his  popu- 
larity, ih.  obtains  an  appointment 
at  Bermuda,  497.  unftivourable  cri- 
ticism in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
498.  intended  duel  with  Jeffrey,  ih. 
his  introduction  to  Byron,  499.  his 
theatrical  tour  in  Ireland,  500.  his 
marriage,  ih.  his  satires  against  the 
Prince  Regent,  501.  the  "Two- 
penny Post-bag,"  ih.  his  distress  on 
losing  Lord  Moira's  patronage,  ih.y 
502.  resides  at  Mayfield,  near  Ash- 
bourne, ih.  domestic  anxieties,  ib. 
his  conaexion  with  Richard  Power, 
ih.  letter  to  his  mother,  503.  pub- 
lishes "  Lalla  Rookh,"  ih.  its  success, 
ih.  resides  at  Hornsey,  504.  his 
trip  to  Paris  with  Mr  Rogers,  ib. 
removes  to  Sloperton  cottage,  ib, 
his  loss  owing  to  embezzlement  by  his 
Bermuda  deputy,  505.  his  energy 
and  high  principle  in  repairing  the 
loss,  ih.  his  cheerfulness,  ih.  his 
"Life    of   Sheridan,"    506.      "The 
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Fudge  Family,"  ih.  "  Tom  Cribb's 
Memorial,"  ih.  bis  tour  in  France 
and  Italy,  507.  associates  with  Lord 
Byron  at  Venice,  ih.,  508.  meets 
Lady  Morgan  at  Florence,  508. 
residence  at  Paris,  509.  bis  attacb- 
ment  to  bis  wife,  ib.  publisbes  tbe 
"Loves  of  the  Angels,"  510.  the 
"  I'ables  of  tbe  Holy  Alliance," 
ih.  mis-stafements  in  bis  "  Life  of 
Sheridan,"  ih.  unjust  sarcasms  on 
Sheridan's  great  friends,  o\\.  ex- 
tensive sale  of  the  book,  ih.  his 
labours,  512.  visit  to  Abbotsford, 
ih.  death  of  his  father,  ih.  writes 
for  the  "Times"  newspaper,  513. 
causes  of  his  poverty,  ih.  receives 
the  gift  of  "  Lord  Byron's  Memoirs," 
ih.      consents   to   their   destruction, 

514.  a  constant  visitor  at  Bowood,  | 

515.  anecdotes,  ?&.,  516.  under- 1 
takes  tbe  "Life  of  Byron,"  516. 
death  of  his  daughter,  517.  visits 
Ireland,  ih.  enthusiastic  reception, 
ih.  his  feelings  on  Irish  politics, 
518.  his  relations  with  eminent 
persons,  519.  charges  against  him 
considered,  ih.,  521.  anecdotes  pre- 
served by  him,  521-524. 

Moore  (Thomas),  on  Rogers's  dinner 
parties,  civ.  1 07.  his  letters  to  Lady 
Donegal  on  Rogers's  fault-finding 
propensity,  114. 

patriotic  character  of  his  poetry, 

cvi:  214. 

his  parody  on  tbe  Prince  Re- 
gent's letter  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
cviii.  333,  note. 

his  lampoons  on  George  IV.,  ex. 

62. 

Moore  (Commander),  his  expedition  to 
Bebring's  Straits,  xcviii,  366. 

Moore  (Mr  Morris),  his  denunciations 
of  the  treatment  of  the  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery,  xcix.  536,  537.  of 
the  system  of  purchasingpictures,  544. 

Moorsom  (Captain),  bis  improvements 
in  shells,  xcvi.  517. 

Moorva  Zeylanica,  excellence  of  its 
fibi-e,  cii.  46. 

Moral  Philosophy  on  Christian  princi- 
ples, Dr  Arnold's  theory  of,  Ixxxi.  224. 

Moral  Philosophy,  Sydney  Smith's 
Lectures  on,  xci.  361.  See  Smith, 
Sydney. 

Moratin  (Leandro  Fernandez  de,  1760- 
1828),  translator  of  "Hamlet"  into 
Spanish,  xc.  60. 

Mordnunt  (Charles).  See  Peterborovgh, 
Earl  of. 


More  (Sir  Thomas,  1480-1535),  his  pro- 
fessional income,  Ixxxi.  173. 
coarseness  of  his  Controversial 


writings,  Ixxxii.  102. 
his  dialogue  with  the  Remon- 


strant Judges,  Ixxxiii.  297.  variety 
of  his  character  and  fortune,  304,  305, 
his  conduct  to  Wolsey,  306.  tem- 
porises in  regard  to  the  king's  divorce, 
307.  his  religious  feelings,  ih.  his 
hatred  for  the  reformers,  308.  tole- 
ration recommended  in  his  Utoina, 
309. 

■  his  refusal  of  presents,  Ixxxiv, 

386. 

his  English  style,  xcii.  321. 

alleged  levity  of  his  conduct  or 

the  scaffold,  cii.  258. 

appointed  Chancellor,  cviii.  23L 

his  alleged  intolerance  and  cruelty^ 
237.  cases  adduced  against  him  by 
Mr  Froude,  ih.  the  case  of  Philips, 
ih.  of  Field  and  Bilney,  238.  of 
Bainham,  239.  his  denial  of  the  al- 
leged cruelties,  ih.  his  intimacy  with 
the  king,  240.  his  trial,  ih.  sensa- 
tion caused  throughout  Europe  by 
his  death,  244,  245.  Mr  Fronde's 
reply  to  the  charge  of  unfairness 
towar<ls  him,  590,  591. 

More  (Hannah,  1744-1833),  her  ac- 
count of  the  ignorance  of  the  Somer- 
setshire peasantry,  xcviii.  279,  note. 

Moreau  (Jean  Victor,  Marshal,  1763- 
1813),  treatment  of,  by  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  xcv.  310. 

his  passage  of  the  Rhine,  xcviii. 

469. 

his  advice  to  the  allies  against 

attacking  at  Dresden,  cviii.  55.  plans 
the  movements  of  the  allied  army 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Leipzic,  64. 

Morell  (Mr),  bis  "  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy,"  xcix.  436,  note. 

Morgan  (Sydney,  Lady,  1783-1859),  at 
Florence,  xcix.  508. 

her  notice  of  Mezzofanti,  ci.  50. 

her  description  of  Henri  Beyle, 


ciii.  214. 

Morgan  and  Holroyd,  their  improve- 
ments in  artillery,  cix.  527. 

Moriaity  (Dr),  bis  evidence  before 
the  Maynooth  Commission,  cii.  185. 
urges  free  intercourse  between  the 
students  and  superiors,  194.  on  the 
preparatory  education  for  the  priest- 
hood, 195. 

Mormon,  the  book  of,  its  authorship, 
xcix.  320.  its  dulness,  and  bad  gram- 
mar, 321. 
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Mormonisni  a  symptom  of  the  spirit  of 

the  age,  cvi.  2. 
Mormons,  the,  xcii.  345. 

origin  of,  xcix.  322-325.     (See 

Smith,  Joseph.)    progress  of  the  sect, 
327.  establishment  in  Jackson  county, 
Missouri,  328.     opposition  of  the  in- 
habitants, 329.    contest  with  the  state 
militia,  332.    flight  into  Illinois,  ib. 
build  the  town  of  Nauvoo,  333.   their 
growing  wealth  and   prosperity,  ib. 
British  proselytes,  ib.     the  ISTauvoo 
legion,  ib.     disturbances  on  the  sub- 
ject of  plurality  of  wives,  335.  capture 
and  death  of  Smith,  337.      contest 
for  the  succession,  338.     election  of 
Brigham  Young,  ib.     increase  of  the 
sect,  339.     resolve    to   emigrate   to 
Upper    California,   ib.      preliminary 
expedition,  340.     completion  of  the 
temple  at  Nauvoo,  341.     expulsion 
from  Nauvoo,  ib.     sufferings  of  the 
people,  342.    expedition  to  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  ib.    discipline  and  organi- 
sation on  the  march,  343.     arrive  at 
Utah,  ib.     famine  of  the  first  winter, 
344.      subsequent    plenty,  ib.     fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  ib.     rapid  increase, 
ib.    public  works,  345.    development 
of  civilisation,  ib.    foundation  of  new 
settlements,  ib.,  346.     establishment 
of  a  line  of  communication  with  the 
Pacific,  346.    San  Bernardino,  ib.   re- 
lations with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment,   347.       their    anxiety    to    be 
appointed  a  state,  ib.     their  position 
as  inhabitants  of  a  territory,  ib.  strong 
feeling  against  them  in  the  United 
States,  348.    dispute  with  the  judges 
appointed  by  the  President,  ib.    their 
military  organisation,  349.      anxiety 
to  encourage  immigration,  ib.    immi- 
gration from  England  in  1853,  350. 
difficulty  of  the  journey  to  Utah,  ib. 
class  from  which  the  emigrants  are 
taken,  35 1 ,    consequent  uniform  cha- 
racter of  the  settlement,  ib.     Mor- 
monism  regarded  as  a  religion,  352. 
miraculous    gifts,   ib.      materialistic 
tendency    of    their    doctrines,   353. 
analogy   with    Puritanism,  ib.      de- 
grading views  of  the  resurrection,  ib., 
354.     the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
baptism  for  the  dead,  ib.,  355,     im- 
portance attached   to  a  local   sanc- 
tuary, ib.     materialistic  idea  of  God, 

356.  local  residence  assigned  to  God, 

357.  doctrine  of  indefinite  deve- 
lopment, 358.  polytheism,  ib.  views 
of  intelligent  matter,  ib.     the  Bible 


held  to  be  superseded  by  the  writings 
of  their  priests,  359.    secret  doctrines, 

360.  tardy  avowal  of  polygamy,  ib. 
the  pluralistic  marriage  service,  ib., 

36 1 .  power  of  the  President  to  annul 
marriages,  ib.  instance  of  desertion, 
ib.  dissatisfaction  of  the  female 
Mormons,  362.  arguments  by  which 
polygamy  is  defended,  ib.,  363-366. 
profane  arguments  drawn  from  the 
New  Testament,  ib. 

Mormons,  note  respecting  their  alleged 
relations  with  the  Irvingites,  c.  303. 
doctrine  of  celestial  marriage,  364. 
alleged  domestic  harmony,  366.  at- 
tempts at  seduction  under  the  pretext 
of  spiritual  marriage,  367.  announce- 
ment of  further  revelations,  368. 
abstinence  from  fermented  liquors  and 
tobacco,  ib.  festive  meetings,  369. 
dancing,  ib.  absence  of  devotion,  ib. 
public  worship,  370,  hymns,  ib.,  371. 
liability  to  changes  by  means  of  new 
revelations,  371.  the  tenure  of  the 
presidency,  372.  constitution  of  the 
government,  ib.  bishops  and  patri- 
arch, ib.  system  of  missions,  375. 
foundation  of  a  Mormon  church  in 
Italy,  376.  Mormons  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, ib.,  and  note,  the  "  Millennial 
Star,"  377.  causes  of  their  success, 
ib.  human  credulity,  ib.  the  claim 
to  possess  a  living  prophet,  378. 
claim  of  infallibility,  ib.  powerful 
organisation,  379.  discontent  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  ib.  harmony 
between  Mormonism  and  the  juda- 
izing  spirit  of  extreme  Protestants, 
380.  formalism,  ib.  causes  which 
tend  to  the  decline  of  Mormonism, 
ib.  381.  lessons  to  be  learnt  from 
the  spread  of  Mormonism,  382.  need 
of  extended  education  and  improved 
religious  teaching,  ib.  value  of  lay 
participation  in  church  government, 
383. 

lorocco,  French  war  with,  Ixxxi.  11. 
British  relations  with,  Ixxxiv. 


49.  _ 

Morosini  Francesco  (Doge  of  Venice,  d. 
1694),  his  conquest  of  Crete,  ciii.  396. 

besieges  Athens,  ex.  43.     his 

reluctance  to  attack  the  city,  44. 
mutilates  the  Parthenon,  46,  47. 

Morrison (C),  hisEssayon  theRelations 
between  Labour  and  Capital,  c.  163. 
on  the  prospects  of  struggles  between 
labourers  and  capitalists,  167.  on 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Great 
Britain,  ib.,  168.    on  the  causes  which 
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influence  the  rate  of  wages,  171.  on 
the  absence  of  the  habit  of  saving  in 
the  working  classes,  173.  on  the 
limited  extent  of  the  cooperative 
system,  174.  on  the  project  for 
regulating  wages  by  arbitration,  176. 
on  the  standard  of  man's  wants,  178. 
on  strikes  and  trades'  unions,  179- 
181.  on  working  men's  cooperative 
societies,  182.  points  out  the  remedy 
for  the  evils  complained  of,  183.  his 
views  of  the  ideal  condition  of  the 
working  class,  187,  188. 

Mortaratsch  in  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
ascent  of,  civ.  452. 

Mortirases.     See  Landed  Credit. 


Mountains,  their  effect  on  climate, 
Ixxxix.  340. 

Mouravieff  ( General ),  his  services 
under  Paskiewitsch  in  the  siege 
of  Kars  in  1828,  ciii.  272.  in 
the  campaign  of  1829,  280.  takes 
the  command  of  the  Russian  army 
in  Asia,  292.  advances  upon  Kars, 
293.  determines  on  an  assault 
after  learning  the  fall  of  Se- 
bastopol,  294.  his  dispositions,  295. 
his  obstinacy  in  the  attack,  297.  his 
heavy  losses,  298. 

Mouravieff  (A.  N.),  his  "History  of 
the  Russian  Church,"  cvii.  324,  346, 
note. 


Mortier  (Edward  Adolphus,  Duke  ofjMoxon    (Mr),   his   publication   of   an 


Treviso,  1768-1835),  his  share  in  the 

defence  of  Paris,  cvi.  82. 
Morton  (Charles),  his  academy  at  ISTew- 

ington  green,  Ixxxii.  482. 
Morton  (Mr),  his  observation  of  an  open 

polar  sea,  cv.  365. 
Morton    (Nathaniel),  his  "New  Eng- 
land's Memorial,"  cii.  565. 
Mosaic  chronology,  conflicting  versions 

of,  lxxxiii.^429.     the  right  of  free  in- 
quiry into,  430. 
Moscow  (55°  42'  N".,  37°  35'  E.),  con- 
flagration of,  Ixxxiij.  362. 
destruction  of  by  the  Tartars 

under  Ghengis  Khan,  ci.  506. 

conflagration  of,  ciii.  210. 

metropolitan  see  of  Russia,  cvii. 

343. 
Moses,  books  of,  the  chronology  of  not 

to   be   strictly  interpreted,  Ixxxviii. 

485,  486. 
his  authority  examined  on  the 

question  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 

wife's  sister,  xcvii.  328-336. 
Moses  of  Nisibis,  manuscripts  collected 

by  him,  cv.  437. 
Moshesh,  a  Basuto  chief,  c.  144.      his 

ability  and  prudence,  145.    hostilities 

forced  upon  him  by  the  British,  146, 

147.     makes  peace,  148. 
Mosloy,  Count  de.     See  Otto. 
Mosotti,  his   theory  of  residual  force, 

cviii.  83. 
Mosquito  Indians,  British  relations  with, 

civ.  280. 
Mottke  (Baron  von),    his  account  of 

the  Russian   campaigns  in  Bulgaria 

and  Roumelia  in  1828,  1829,  c.  266. 

on  the  fortifications  of  Varna,  281. 

his     calculations    of    the    available 

forces  of  Russia,  286. 
Moult,  an  imaginary  French  prophet, 

name  whence  derived,  cvii.  238.  I 


anonymous  collection  of  Rogers's 
Table  Talk,  civ.  100.  anecdotes 
incorrectly  reported  therein,  101- 
103. 

Moyes  (Dr),  a  blind  philosopher,  xcix. 
87. 

Mozart  (John  Chrysostom  Wolfgang 
Amadeus,  1756-1792),  his  instinctive 
knowledge  of  music,  ciii.  434. 

anecdotes  of,  cv.  227.      biogra- 


phies of,  228.     his  gaiety  of  charac- 
ter, 253. 
Mudar,   an   Indian    plant    yielding    a 

valuable  fibre,  cii.  55. 
Miihlberg,  battle  of  (1547),  raises  the 
Austrian  monarchy  to  the  height  of 
its  power,  xcviii.  3. 
Muir,  trial  of,  for  sedition,  cv.  235,  237, 

note. 
Muirhead  (James  P.),  his  publication 
of  the  letters  of  Watt  on  the  compo- 
sition of  water,  Ixxxvii.  84. 
Mulden,  his  physiological  chemistry, 
Ixxxi.  114.  soundness  of  his  views, 
ih. 

his  discovery  of  protein,  xciv. 

282. 
Muley-Taieb,     Mahometan     religious 
order  of,  Ixxxiv.  71.    legends  and 
predictions,  ib. 
Mulgrave    (Lord),    his    patronage  of 

Haydon,  xcviii.  530,  534. 
Mulhausen,  battle  of,  and  defeat  of  the 

Emperor  Henry  IV.,  Ixxxi.  320. 
MUller  (Andrew,  1630-1694),  his  clas- 
sified versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
ci.  29.    his  skill  as  a  linguist,  40. 
MUller  (Johannes  von),  his  chai-acter, 

Ixxxvi.  350,  and  note. 
MUller  (Karl  Otfried,  1797-1840),  im- 
portance attached  by  him  to  compa- 
rative philology — his  "  Etrusker,"  xc. 
108. 
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Miiller  (Karl  Otfried),  his  viewof  Sparta, 
xci.  1-25. 

his  researches  in  ancient  pot- 
tery, cviii.  400,  404. 

Miiller  (Professor  Max),  his  "  Lan- 
gua^ros  of  the  Seat  of  War,"  ciii.  390. 

Mun  (Thomas),  reform  in  trade  regula- 
tions effected  by  him,  Ixxxv.  444. 
his  -writings,  447.  his  vindication  of 
the  trade  with  India,  448.  enlarged 
views  shown  in  his  posthumous  work, 
449.     influence  of  his  work,  450. 

Munich  sacked  by  the  Tyrolese  and 
Hungarians  (1741),  xc.  97. 

picture  gallery  at,  xcvii.  396. 

its  arrangement,  415. 

Municipal  corporations,  ci.  156. 

Municipal  guard  of  Pai'is  dissolved  by 
the  provisional  government,  xci.  268. 
restored  by  General  Cavaignac,  269, 
note. 

Municipal  institutions,  Roman  origin 
of,  Ixxxii.  394. 

Municipal  reform  bill,  the,  xcv.  99, 
100. 

Munro  "(Sir  Thomas),  on  the  treatment 
of  the  natives  in  British  India,  xcvii. 
187.  on  the  exclusion  of  natives 
from  offices,  191. 

appointed  governor  of  Madras, 


Murchison  (Sir  Iloderick),  his  disco- 
veries in  geology,  cviii.  12.  his  work 
on  the  Silurian  system,  13. 

Murder,  statistics  of,  xcv.  24. 

Mure  (Colonel),  his  "  History  of  the 
Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece,"  xcii.  399.  his  eminent 
qualifications  for  the  task,  401 .  plan 
of  the  work,  402.  division  of  the 
subject,  403.  degree  of  credit  as- 
signed by  him  to  the  old  poetical 
legends,  404.  his  inquiry  into  the 
Homeric  poems,  40G.  his  analysis  of 
their  internal  evidence,  409.  his  re- 
marks on  the  episode  of  Diomedes, 
412.  connections  with  other  parts  of 
the  "  Iliad,"  413.  proofs  of  unity  of 
design,  414.  his  chapter  on  alleged 
interpolations  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
419.  on  the  uniform  delineation  of 
the  Homeric  characters,  420-425. 
on  the  unity  of  authorship  of  the 
"Iliad"  and  *'  Odyssey,"  427.  his  view 
of  the  burlesque  character  of  parts  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  428-432.  his 
view  that  the  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey  " 
were  originally  written,  434. 

conducts   the    inquiry   on    the 

National  Gallery,  xcix.  526.     chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  Na- 
tional   Gallery,    546.      draft   report 
submitted  by  him,  ih. 
his  arofuments  in  favour  of  the 


cv.  417. 
Munro  (Mr),  his  patronage  of  Turner, 

ciii.  588. 
Munro  (Mr),  his  paper  on  Lucretius  in       unity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  cviii. 

the  "  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred      507. 

Philology,"  c.  80,  note.  Mure  (of    Caldwell)   gives   offence    to 

Mlinster  (Count,  d.  1836),  his  project;      Hume  by  free  criticism  of  his  history, 

for  the  union  of  Holland,  Hanover,  \      Ixxxv.  33. 

and  Westphalia,  ciii.  125.     his  resis-  Murillo   (Bartolomeo   Esteven,    161i 

tance  to  the  peace  policy  of  Austria,  i      1685),  his  picture  of  "  Our  Lady  of 

132.  I       "     ~  "         ' 

Murat    (Joachim,    Marshal,    King   of  j 

Naples,  1771-1815),  his  measures  at' 

Madrid  on  the  abdication  of  King 

Charles  lY.,  cii.  306.      appointed  to  |  Murphy  (Arthur,  1727-1805),  his  1am- 

the  throne  of  Naples,  315.  \      poon  upon  Churchill,  Ixxxi.  61. 
his  doubtful  fidelity  to  Napoleon  j  Murr  (M.),  on  the  graffiti  of  Pompeii, 

in  1814,  cvi.  76.      takes  part  against'     ex.  418. 

the  French,  77.  i  Murray  (Lord),  letter  of  Sydney  Smith 


the  Immaculate  Conception," 
230. 

painting    by,    in   the   Dulwich 

gallery,  ciii.  545. 


Murchison  (Sir  Roderick),  his  "  Silu- 
rian System,"  Ixxxii.  30,  33. 

urges  the  continuation  of  the 

ordnance  survey  of  Scotland,   xcv. 


to,  cu.  271. 

a  member  of  the  literary  society 

at  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  cv.  223.  ' 
187,  191.     on  one  inch  and  six  inch  Murray  (Lord  George),  his  conduct  in 
maps,  ] 97.     on  the  system  of  con-  j      the  retreat  from  Deiby,  c.  484. 


touring,  203.     his  suggestions  for  the 
ordnance  survey  of  ^Scotland,  208. 

his  address  to  the  Geographical 

Society,  xcviii.  349.     brings  forward 


Murray  (John),  his  part  in  the  transac- 
tions with  respect  to  Byron's  Me- 
moirs, xcix.  514.  correctness  and 
liberality  of  his  conduct,  515. 


the  proposal  ofM.Petermann,i6.,350.  i  Murray  (Mr),  Handbooks  published  by 
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him,  xciii.  72.  tlie  Handbook  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  ib. 

Murray  (Mr),  British  Envoy  at  Tehe- 
ran, cv.  293.  insulted  by  the  Persian 
government,  296.  leaves  Teheran,  ib. 

Museum,  British.  See  Briti.sh  Museum. 

Musgrave  (Mr),  an  admirer  of  Dr  John- 
son, ex.  326. 

Musicians,  want  of  good  biographies  of, 
evi.  227. 

Muspilli,  the,  a  German  alliterative 
poem,  Ixxxii.  278. 


Mutiny  Act,  the,  ci.  539. 

the  first  Mutiny  Bill,  cv.  147. 


Mysticism,  principles  of,  Ixxxiv.  204. 
its  studied  ambiguity  of  language, 
205.  its  concealed  tendency,  ib. 
style  of  language  connected  with 
it,  206.  other  kinds  of  mysticism, 
208.  its  resemblance  to  scepticism, 
222. 

Bossuet's  controversy  with,  cvii. 


222. 


N 


Nachet  (MM.),  stereoscopic  micro-] 
scope  invented  by  them,  cviii.  468.     \ 

Nadir  (Shah,  1688-1747),  murder  of,  j 
cii,  405. 

lays  siege  to  Kars,  ciii.  271. 

his  invasion  of  India,  cvii.  8. 

Na?vius  (Cneius,  d.  u.c.  203),  his  chro- 
nicle of  the  first  Punic  war  in  Satur- 
nian  verse,  civ.  4. 

Najera  (or  Navarrete),  battle  of,  victory 
of  the  English  under  the  Black  Prince  | 
over  Don  Enrique,  xcii.  165.  { 

Namur  (50°  27'  N .,  4°  28'  E.),  sieges  of,  I 
cv.  180.  I 

Nana  Sahib,  cvi.  584.     his  claim  upon 
the  East   India  Company,   ib.^  note. ; 
his  habits  of  social  intercourse  with  j 
the  British,  585.  ! 

Kando's  Coffee-house,  Ixxxi.  150. 

Nangasaki,one  of  the  five  imperial  cities  of 
Japan,  xcvi.  353,  354.   trade  of,  357.  i 

Nankin  (32°  12'  N.,  118°  16'E.),  treaty  ; 
of,  xcviii.  100,  119.  threatened  by  | 
the  Chinese  rebels,  103.  I 

• capture  of,  by  the  Tae-ping  re-  | 

bels,  cii.  35 1 .    concentration  of  pojmla- ! 
tion  in,357.  massacre  of  Tartars  in, 361. 

Nantes  (47°  13'  N.,  1°  33'  W.),  edict 
of,  popular  stories  respecting  the 
revocation  of,  xcix.  462,  463. 

effect  of  its  revocation  on  the  j 

Gallican  church,  ci.  95.  ; 

general  effects  of  the  revocation  i 


of,  civ.  124,  125. 

revocation  of  the  edict  of,  Bos- 


suet's alleged  share  therein,  cvii.  221. 
Napier  (Sir  Charles  James,  1782-1852), 

his  high  testimony  to  the  conduct  of 
,  the  Sepoys  at  Meeanee,  Ixxxiv.  457. 
his    letter   on   the   defence  of 


terror  of  his  name  in  India,  xcvii. 


184.  his  pamphlet  on  the  "Baggage 
of  an  Indian  Army,"  2 15.  his  organisa- 
tion of  irregular  troops  in  Scinde,  217. 
Napier  (Sir  Charles  James),  hia  liie 
by  his  brother  Sir  William,  in- 
jurious to  his  reputation,  cvi.  322. 
his  exchange  of  abuse  with  O'Con- 
nell,  323.  his  ill-natured  notice 
of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  327.  his 
quarrel  with  Sir  Frederick  Adam, 
ib.  with  Lord  Macaulay  respecting 
travelling  expenses,  329,  330.  goes 
to  India,  331.  his  abuse  of  Sir  James 
Outram,  332.  grounds  of  his  quarrel 
with  him,  333-335.  his  complicity  in 
the  statements  in  Sir  William  Napier's 
"  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Scinde," 
337.  his  hostility  to  Lord  Howick, 
339.  to  Lord  Kipon,  340.  his  criti- 
cisms on  Lord  Hardinge's  conduct  of 
the  Sikh  war,  342,  returns  to  Eng- 
land in  1847,  343.  disputes  with  the 
East  India  Company  respecting  prize 
money,  ib.  returns  to  India  after  the 
battle  of  Chillianwallah,  ib.  his  dis- 
putes with  Lord  Dalhousie,  ib.  345. 
attacks  on  Mr  Willoughby  and  other 
public  men,  348.  his  real  character, 
ib.  its  extraordinary  inconsistency, 
ib.  self-contradictions  in  his  letters, 
350.  blasphemous  expressions,  351. 
apparent  tendency  to  insanity,  352. 
wounds  and  accidents  sustained  by 
him,  ib.  his  resentment  of  grievances 
a  form  of  monomania,  353.  his  cha- 
racter misrepresented  by  his  brother, 
354,  his  genius,  ib.  his  great  powers 
untempered  by  self-control,  355.  his 
Avarnings  of  the  insecurity  of  India, 

556.  dangers  apprehended  by  him, 

557.  upholds  the  system  of  promo- 
tion by  seniority,  558,  559. 
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Napier  (Sir  Charles,  Admiral,  1786- 
1860),  his  history  of  the  Baltic  cam- 
paign of  1854,  ex.  11,  12.  on  the 
system  of  paying  off  ships,  25. 

Napier  (Sir  William  Eiers,  1785-1860), 
his  work  on  the  "  Administration  of 
Scinde,"  xcvii.  217. 

on  Napoleon's  conduct  to  Mar- 

mont  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
evi.  70.  his  life  of  Sir  Charles  James 
Napier  injurious  to  his  brother's  re- 
yutatiorij  322.  characteristics  of  his 
book,  323.  his  misstatement  respect- 
ing the  cause  of  the  duel  between 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Canning, 
324.  his  antipathy  to  Lord  Camden, 
326.  his  revival  of  Sir  Charles's 
abuse  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  329. 
cause  of  his  bitterness  against  Sir 
James  Outram,  334.  his  *' History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Scinde,"  336.  his 
brutal  attack  on  Sir  James  Outram, 
338,  his  abuse  of  Lord  Howick,  339. 
of  Lord  Ripon,  340,  341.  unfounded 
charge  made  by  him  against  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  346, 347.  refutal  of  his  charge  i 
against  Mr  Willoughby,  348.  contra- 
dictions in  his  book,  z6.,  349.  conflicting 
statements  of  his  brother's  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  money,  351.  profane 
expressions  published  by  him,i5.,  352. 
his  conduct  in  dragging  to  light  his 
brother's  hasty  words,  353.  misre- 
presents Sir  Charles's  character,  354. 

his  description  of  Wellington 

after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  cvii.[391 . 

on  the  embassy  of  Mr  Canning 

at  Lisbon,  cix.  177,  note. 

Napier  (Sir  George),  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  c.  126.  his  conciliating  policy 
to  the  Kafirs,  127,  128. 

Napier  (Captain  Henry  Edward),  his 
Florentine  history,  its  merits  and 
defects,  Ixxxvi.  465,  467.  extracts, 
475,  477,  480,  484.  his  account  of 
the  decline  of  Florentine  freedom,  488. 
his  view  of  the  character  of  the  Medici, 

489.  sterling  excellency  of  his  work, 

490,  491.  faults  of  arrangement,  ih. 
Napier  (Joseph),  his   Land  Bills   for 

Ireland,  cvi.  98. 

Napier  (Mr),  his  speech  on  the  Con- 
spiracy Bill,  ex.  268. 

Napier  (Lady  Sarah),  cvi.  349,  350. 

Naples  (kingdom  of,41°0'N.,  15°  O'E.), 
condition  of  the  population  of,  Ixxxv, 
165. 

misgovernment   of  under  the 

Bourbon  dynasty,  Ixxxix.  146. 

joins  the  Italian  cause  in  1848, 


xciii.  57.  jealousy  between  the  king 
and  deputies,  60.  degraded  condi- 
tion of,  531. 
Naples,  treatment  of  political  prisoners 
in,  xciv.  491.  Mr  Gladstone's  two 
letters,  492.  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment unparalleled,  494.  Mr 
Gladstone's  letters  kept  back  from 
the  king,  495.  the  alleged  offence  of 
the  prisoners  not  proved,  496.  mode 
of  procedure  against  them,  497-499. 
Jervolino  the  spy,  501.  his  evidence 
breaks  down,  502,  manner  of  em- 
ploying false  witnesses,  504.  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  in  the  Vicaria,  507. 
indefinite  imprisonment  before  trial, 
508.  the  prisoner's  advocates  fined 
and  imprisoned,  511.  protracted 
trial,  512.  state  of  the  prisons,  515, 
and  note,  number  of  prisoners,  517. 
systematic  falsehood  of  the  govern- 
ment, 519.  confiscations  by  the 
government,  521.  conflict  of  May 
15,  1848,  ih.  the  King's  oath  and 
amnesty,  ih.  which  are  violated  by 
his  ministers,  522.  their  proceedings 
probably  unknown  to  the  King,  526. 

the   Lazzaroni   at,    supporters 

of  despotism,  xcvi.  468. 

breach  of  treaty  with  France 

after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  c.  362. 
under  the  government  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  363.  exhaustion  and  dis- 
tress of  the  kingdom,  365.  tyranny 
of  the  Bourbon  government,  368,  369. 

• philosophical  school  at,  in  the 

eighteenth  century,  ci.  453. 

misgovernment  in,  cix.  561. 

Pompeian   antiquities    in    the 


museum  of,  ex.  412. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  (1769-1821),  the 
University  of  France  was  his  work, 
Ixxxi.  403.  his  temporary  alliance 
with  the  church,  404.  sets  the  uni- 
versity in  action,  405. 

Dutch  commerce  ruined  by  him, 


Ixxxii.  217. 

attacked  by  the  Bavarians  in 

his  retreat  from  Leipsic,  Ixxxiii.  157. 
his  return  from  Elba,  161.  his  con- 
stitution for  Switzerland,  173.  open- 
ings provided  by  him  for  merit,  470. 

jiis   addresses   to  his   soldiers, 

their  effectiveness,  Ixxxi  v.  181.  his 
schemes  of  colonial  aggrandisement 
for  France,  250.  failure  of  his  con- 
tinental system,  259. 

his  residence  in  the  Hue  Chan- 


tereine,  Ixxxv.  97.  his  Spanish  policy, 
499. 
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Xapoleon  —  his  letter  to  George  III., 
Ixxxvi.  83.  his  disputes  with  Eng- 
land, 99.  becomes  Emperor,  107. 
his  contemptuous  treatment  of  Prussia, 
157.  his  victories  of  Ulm  and  Aus- 
terlitz,  336.  ratifies  the  act  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  3.37.  his 
contemptuous  treatment  of  Prussia, 
357.  his  entry  into  Halle,  360.  dis- 
solves tlie  university,  ib.  his  entry  I 
into  Berlin,  365.  j 

obtains  an  ascendancy  in  Ger- 
man affairs,  Ixxxviii.  273.  his  policy 
in  Germany,  274,  275.  his  gigantic 
plans  of  empire,  276. 

influence  of  his  name  with  the 


French  people,  Ixxxix.  567 

his  relations  with  Turkey,  xci. 

206.     light  taxation  of  France  in  his 
reign,  234 

Lord   Holland's   partiality  to, 

xciii.  161.  his  despotic  tendencies,  zi 
his  compliances  towards  the  demo- 
cratic party  during  the  hundred 
days,  162.  his  confinement  at  St. 
Helena,  163.  the  funds  for  his  out 
fit  for  the  Italian  campaign  won  at 
the  gaming  table,  164.  a  retreat  in 
Germany  offered  to  him,  165.  anec- 
dotes of  him  at  the  time  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  ib.  errors  committed  by 
him,  166.  his  opinion  of  the  French 
character,  167.  his  appeals  to  the 
imagination,  ib.  his  knowledge  of 
details,  168.  his  conduct  to  Jose- 
phine, ib.^  169.  his  intellectual  pur- 
suits, ib.  his  religious  convictions, 
170.     the  Concordat,  174. 

his  conduct  towards  Venice  and 


Genoa  called  in  question  by  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  xcv.  310. 
excommunication  of  by  Pius  VII., 
383,  384.  his  elevation  to  the  con- 
sulate, 498.  jSIallet  du  Pans'  esti- 
mate of,  499.  his  suppression  of  the 
influence  of  men  of  letters,  503. 
popularity  of  his  name  with  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  France,  509, 
510.  his  repression  of  democracy, 
511. 

his  annexation  of  Holland,  xcvi. 

61.  designs  on  the  eastern  seas,  ib. 
excessive  alarm  caused  by  his  career, 
xcvi.  102.  his  sudden  attacks  on 
Spain  and  Russia,  201.  his  army  at 
Boulogne  trained  in  embarking  and 
disembarking,  219. 

neglects  the  danger  of  Wellinff 


ton's   career  in    Spain,   xcviii.   220. 
bis  rapidity  of  movement,  229.     his 


vanity,  230.    his  passage  of  the  Bere- 
sina,  478-480. 

Napoleon — his  conduct  to  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  xcix.  508. 

his  letters  to  his  brother  Joseph, 

c.  348.  early  letters,  349.  his  early 
life,  character,  and  education,  350. 
takes  part  in  Corsican  factions,  351. 
his  early  military  career,  ib.^  352. 
his  attachment  to  Desirce  Clary,  352. 
his  fluctuating  spirits,  353.  letter 
describing  the  13th  Vendemiaire, 
354.  marries  Josephine  de  Beau- 
harnais,  355.  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy,  ib.  his 
letters  from  Egypt,  356.  first  con- 
sul, 357.  his  popularity,  fZ>.  projects 
the  invasion  of  England,  358.  de- 
clared Emperor,  ib.  his  changed 
manner  towards  his  family,  359.  his 
love  of  splendour,  ib.  his  extensive 
schemes  of  aggrandisement,  360.  his 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  England 
defeated  by  Sir  Robert  Calder's  vic- 
tory, ib.  his  campaign  in  Germany 
of  1805,  ib.  his  dissatisfaction  with 
Bernadotte  and  Massena,  361.  ar- 
ranges matrimonial  alliances  for  his 
family,  362.  orders  the  expedition 
against  Naples,  ib.  his  instructions 
to  his  brother  Joseph  in  his  kingdom 
of  Naples,  363-365.  reprimands 
Joseph  for  his  mildness,  366.  supre^ 
macy  maintained  by  him  over  the 
members  of  his  family,  367.  his  love 
of  order,  368.  urges  Joseph  to  adopt 
severe  measures,  369.  his  reckless- 
ness of  human  life,  870.  military 
severities  inflicted  by  him  on  prin- 
ciple, ib.  letter  on  the  revival  of  the 
order  of  St.  Januarius,  371.  on  the 
Italian  character,  ib.  mention  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  372.  cautions  his 
brother  against  assassination,  ib.  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings 
on  Joseph's  entry  into  Naples,  373. 
urges  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  374. 
his  able  instructions,  ib.  his  con- 
tempt of  the  British  troops,  ib.,  375. 
his  anger  at  an  attempt  to  draw- 
actors  from  Paris  to  Naples,  z6.,  376. 
letters  to  Joseph  on  the  probability 
of  the  cession  of  Sicily  by  the  Bri- 
tish, 377,  378.  his  criticisms  on 
Joseph's  policy,  379,  380.  expresses 
a  desire  for  a  revolt  at  Naples,  381. 
his  minute  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
his  armies,  382.  his  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  Prussian  territory,  383. 
his  negotiations  with  Haugwitz,  ib.. 
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384.  his  hatred  and  contempt  of 
Prussia,  o84,  385.  his  letter^  to 
Joseph  describing  his  preparations 
to  crush  Prussia,  385.  his  confidence  • 
of  success,  386.  his  account  of  the 
victory  ol'  Jena,  ib.  the  war  against 
Russia  in  1807, 387.  letter  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Neapolitan  convents, 
388,  389.  characters  of  his  brothers 
drawn  by  hin),  390.  harshness  of  liis 
letters,  391.  his  visit  to  Italy,  392. 
subserviency  of  his  family,  ih.  meets 
his  brothers  Josej)!!  and  Lucien  in 
Italy,  393.  his  invasion  of  Portugal, 
394.  inibrms  Joseph  of  his  designs  on 
Spain,  395.  his  power  at  its  climax, 
396. 
Napoleon — his  false  impression  derived 
from  the  speeches  of  English  opposi- 
tion members,  ci.  19.  his  prediction 
of  the  state  of  Europe,  22.  •  station- 
ary condition  of  the  art  of  fortification 
under  him,  ci.212,  note,  his  testimony 
to  the  abilities  of  Pascal  Paoli,  454. 
to  his  influence  over  the  Corsicans, 
455.  tradition  of  his  being  the  god- 
child of  Paoli,  467.  his  remarks  on 
Paoli's  character,  470.  his  relations 
with  Paoli,  473.  his  flight  from  Cor- 
sica, 474. 

anecdote  of  his  interview  with 

M.  de  Narbonne  in  1812,  cii.  68.  his 
determination  to  invade  Russia,  71. 
his  extravagant  ideas,  ^&.,  72.  his 
ulterior  designs  upon  India,  73.  com- 
pares himself  with  Trajan  and  Dio- 
cletian, 74.  persists  in  the  Russian 
war  against  the  advice  of  all  his 
friends,  ih.  his  demeanour  during 
the  campaign  of  1812,  as  described 
in  Duroc's  private  journal,  75.  at 
the  Kremlin,  76.  his  return  to  Paris, 
77.  his  discussions  as  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Pius  VII.  to  the  Papal  see, 
ib.  combination  of  European  powers 
against,  78.  anecdote  of  during  the 
battle  of  Leipzic,  ib.  his  discourage- 
ment, 79.  his  wise  civil  government, 
80.  his  desire  of  popularity,  ib.,  82. 
his  vacillation  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  87.  his  policy  towards 
Spain,  cii.  306.  his  treatment  of  King 
Charles  and  Ferdinand  at  Bayonne, 
308.  proclaims  his  brother  Joseph 
King  of  Spain,  309.  his  letters  of 
encouragement  to  Joseph,  311,  313. 
his^  entry  into  Madrid,  315.  his 
arbitrary  conduct,  316.  marches 
against  Sir  John  Moore,  317.  his 
vacillating  conduct  in  Spanish  affairs, 


ib.  his  misunderstanding  with  Joseph, 
318,  319.  his  orders  transmitted 
during  the  campaign  of  1809,  319. 
characteristic  letter,  321.  his  deter- 
mination to  annex  Biscay,  Navarre, 
and  Catalonia  to  France,  324.  im- 
policy of  his  conduct  towards  Spain, 
327,  328.  his  anger  with  Marmont 
on  the  defeat  at  Salamanca,  331. 
his  conversation  with  Colonel  Duprez 
at  Moscow  on  Spanish  affairs,  333. 
withdraws  troops  from  Spain  for  the 
campaigns  in  Germany,  334.  ex- 
haustion of  his  resources  in  1814,  336. 
bis  successes  against  the  Prusgians,337, 
338.  recalls  the  carte  blanche  given  to 
Caulaincourt  at  Chatillon,  338,  339. 
his  exertions,  339.  his  final  effort,  341. 
letter  to  the  empress  intercepted,  ib. 
the  allies  march  on  Paris,  342.  the 
Duke  of  VV^ellington's  opinion  of  his 
campaign  of  1814,  ib.  remarks  on 
his  character  in  respect  to  its  great- 
ness, 343.  his  ambition  and  selfish- 
ness, ib.  his  conduct  on  the  1 8th 
Fructidor,  344.  his  indifference  to 
human  suffering,  ib.  perfidy  of  his 
conduct  to  the  Spanish  royal  family, 
ib.  his  approval  of  the  attemj)t  to 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
345.  his  fall  caused  by  his  own 
pride  and  obstinacy,  ib.  his  letters, 
ib. 

Napoleon — his  strange  declaration  of 
outlawry  against  Stein,  ciii.  121.  his 
victories  at  Gross  Gorschen  and 
Bautzen,  128.  deceived  by  the  hesi- 
tating policy  of  Metternich,  131. 
discovers  and  sends  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  the  secret  treaty  against 
Russia  between  Austria  and  Great 
Britain,  138.  his  return  from  Elba, 
140.  anecdote  of  his  interview  with 
M.  Ouvrard,  the  contractor,  209. 
his  project  of  expelling  the  JSritish 
from  India  by  the  possession  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  236. 

Heinrich  Heine's  description  of, 

civ.   196.     his  treatment  of  men  of 
science,  308. 

causes  which  led  to  his  success 


on  the  18th  Bruuiaire,  cv.  206.     his 
designs  upon  India,  405. 

his    appreciation    of   the   im- 


portance of  Fulton's  invention  of  the 
steamboat,  cvi.  67.  his  mode  of 
conferring  the  marshal's  staff  on 
Marmont,  69.  his  conduct  to  him 
after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  70. 
his  conduct  and  demeanour  during 
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the  campaign  of  1814,  71,  72.  dis- 
sembles his  knowledge  of  his  desperate 
position,  73.  Marmont's  summary 
of  his  character,  85.  his  proclama- 
tion on  landing  at  Cannes,  87.  his 
conduct  at  Waterloo,  89.  his  treat- 
ment of  Germany,  211.  his  con- 
duct to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
215.  his  mterview  with  Goethe, 
216. 
Napoleon — opinions  of  his  policy  by  Bri- 
tish statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  cvii.  142.  his  behaviour 
to  Lord  Whitworth,  146.  his  early 
administration,  364.  his  antagonism 
to  France,  365.  failure  of  his  designs, 
ib.  his  letter  to  George  III.,  367. 
his  desire  for  peace  in  1806,  376. 
his  intrigues  to  separate  Russia  from 
Great  Britain,  378.  his  weakness 
arising  from  the  Peninsular  war,  379. 
his  conduct  to  the  Spanish  princes, 
380.  his  plan  for  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign of  1813,  393 

his  continental  system,  cviii,  34. 


his  religious  marriage  with  Josephine 
on  the  eve  of  his  coronation,  40.  his 
denial  of  the  fact,  41.  his  duplicity, 
ib.  his  campaign  of  1813,  42.  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  43,  44.  concludes 
the  armistice  of  Pleiswitz,  45.  his 
superiority  of  force  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice,  46.  his  falsehood 
and  cruelty,  48.  duplicity  of  his 
daily  life  at  Dresden,  49.  his  ex- 
pedients to  gain  time,  ib,  scene  with 
Prince  Metternicli,  50.  his  changed 
manner  on  receiving  news  of  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  51,  his  delays  at 
the  Congress  of  Prague,  52,  53. 
completes  his  military  preparations, 
53.  his  isolation,  54.  his  plan  of 
the  campaign  on  the  expiration  of  the 
armistice,  ib.  errors  of  his  strategy, 
65.  his  numerical  superiority,  56. 
pursues  Blucher  into  Silesia,  ib. 
gains  the  battle  of  Dresden,  59.  his 
instructions  to  Vandarame,  60.  his 
losses  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Leipzic,  64.  his  inactivity  and  ir- 
resolution, Q5.  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  concentration  of  the  allies  against 
Leipzic,  66.  his  ciianges  of  plan,  67. 
M.  Thiers'  comparison  of,  with  Wel- 
lington,   68,  69.       on  constitutional 

•nraent,  278. 

his    successes   in    1806-7,   313. 


misled  by  the  despondency  of 
English  speakers  in  Parliament,  325. 
his  violence  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  career,  cviii.  420.  his  relations 
with  the  liberal  party  during  the 
hundred  days,  iZ>.,  421. 

Napoleon — his  attempt  to  treat  with 
Great  Britain,  April  17, 1812,cix.;i60. 
invades  Russia,  161.  his  abdication 
and  removal  to  Elba,  173.  his  return 
to  France,  180.  rapid  course  of 
events,  181.  surrenders  to  Captain 
Maitland,  ib.  his  admirable  general- 
ship in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  182. 
his  neglect  of  the  application  of 
mechanical  skill  to  purposes  of  war, 
516,  517.  his  European  policy,  580. 
his  correspondence  during  the  first 
Italian  campaigns,  581.  state  of 
Europe  under  his  dominion,  ib. 

his  policy  in  the  huncired  days, 

ex.  195.  difficulty  of  comparing  his 
campaigns  with  those  of  Wellington, 
196.  his  victories  gained  over  inca- 
pable generals,  ib.  his  passage  of 
the  Alps  in  1800,  208.  his  criticisms 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  tactics 
at  Waterloo,  210.  his  loss  of  time 
at  Waterloo,  212,  213. 

Napoleon  III.  (Louis  Napoleon,  b.  1808), 
his  position  in  the  French  Republic, 
July  1848,  Ixxxviii.  234,  235. 

his  election  to  the  Presidency 


his  Berlin  decree,  314.  his  power  at 
the  highest  pitch,  315.  his  Spanish 
policy ,"i7».     his  victories  in  1809, 320. 


of  the  French  Republic,  Ixxxix.  567. 

his  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851, 

xcv.  317.  deportations  to  Guiana, 
ib.  probable  results  of  his  tyranny, 
320. 

his  inconsistent  policy  towards 

Rome,  xcv.  393.  elected  President 
of  the  French  Republic  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  507.  causes  of 
his  success,  512.  his  coup  d'etat  a 
measure  of  unnecessary  violence, 
514. 

report    on    the   French   navy 


completed  under  him,  xcviii,  241. 

his  disinclination  to  send  troops 


to  Turkey  in  1853,  ci.  266. 

causes  of  his  cordial  reception 


in  England  in    1854,   ciii.  565,  566. 
birth  of  his  son,  590,  and  note. 

his  announcement  of  a  pacific 


policy,  cv.  359. 

attempt  on  his  life  in  1857,  cvii. 


555.  apologies  for  the  insertion  of 
the  regimental  addresses  in  the 
"  Moniteur,"  559,  560.  his  right  to 
remonstrate  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, 561. 
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Napoleon  III. — his  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  revival  of  the  slave-trade,  cviii. 
580. 

his  improvements  in  artillery, 

cix.532.  his  expressions  to  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  at  the  Tuileries,  cix. 
558.  the  pamphlet  '"'•  L Empereur 
Napoleon  III.  et  riialie"  559.  his 
views  respecting  the  liberation  of 
Italy,  561.  on  the  necessity  of  foreign 
intervention,  563.  correspondence 
of  the  pamphlet  with  the  '•'•Idees  Na- 
poleoniennes"  574.  his  character  and 
career,  ib,  reference  in  the  pamphlet 
to  Great  Britain,  575.  the  argument 
against  German  interference  in  Italy, 
57  S.  on  the  motives  of  French  policy, 
579.  extraordinary  representation 
of' the  policy  of  Napoleon  I.,  580. 
remedial  measures  proposed,  585. 
representations  of  the  obstructiveness 
of  Austria,  586,  587.  project  of  an 
Italian  confederation  with  the  Pope 
at  the  head  of  it,  590.  warlike 
tendency  of  the  pamphlet,  593.  his 
faithful  adherence  to  the  British 
alliance,  ib.,  594.  his  naval  prepara- 
tions.    See  France, 

his  Italian  policy,  ex.  282,  285. 

composition  of  his  army,  454.  his 
artillery,  455.  his  generals,  456. 
concentrates  his  troops,  457.  use 
made  by  him  of  the  Piedmontese  rail- 
ways, 463.  his  flank  movement,  ib. 
his  bulletin  of  the  battle  of  Magenta, 
474.     his  advance  on  Solferino,  481. 

Narbonne  (Lara  Louis,  Count,  1755- 
1813),  his  interview  with  Napoleon 
in  1812,  cii.  68.  his  career,  69.  his 
friendship  for  Fox,  70.  employed  by 
Napoleon,  ib.  his  instrumentality 
in  the  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa, 
71.  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor,  ib.  his  conversations  with 
Napoleon,  72.  his  description  of  an 
evening  at  the  Kremlin,  76.  on  the 
character  of  Napoleon  as  a  civil  ruler, 
80. 

Narvaez  (Panfilo  de),  commands  the 
Spanish  expedition  against  Cortes, 
Ixxxi.  452.  surprised  and  captured 
by  Cortes,  453.  • 

Narvaez  (General,  b.  1800),  successful 
attack  on  Madrid,  xciii.  459.  his  de- 
portation of  political  opponents,  462. 
his  character,  470.  his  support  of 
the  constitution,  471.  resigns  his 
power  and  goes  to  France,  473.  his 
position  had  become  intolerable,  474. 

Nash  (Mr),  his  reformatory  establish- 


ment in  Great   Smith   Street,  West- 
minster, c.  622,  623. 

Nasqually  Fort,  one  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  settlements,  Ixxxii. 
245. 

Natal  (29°  53'  S.,3l°  2'  E.), satisfactory 
state  of  the  colony,  xcviii.  96. 

population  of,  c.  15 1 .  aggressions 


of  the  white  settlers,  152.  tyrannical 
proposals  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  ib., 
153.  good  character  of  the  Kafirs, 
153.  the  emigrant  Boers,  154.  their 
character,  155.  their  relations  with 
the  British,  ii.  hostilities,  156.  their 
independence  acknowledged,  ib. 
clause  renouncing  alliance  with  the 
natives  north  of  the  Vaal  river,  157. 
measures  of  the  Boers  to  exclude 
British  travellers,  158.  breach  of 
treaty  by  the  Boers  in  making  slaves. 
ib.  the  conduct  of  the  Boers  sanctioned 
by  colonial  authorities,  159.  protest 
of  the  missionaries,  160.  relations 
between  the  Natal  Colony  and  the 
"Territory,"  ib.  stipulations  with- 
drawing the  natives  from  British 
protection,  161. 

Nathan  (Rabbi,  15th  century),  his  con- 
cordance of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
cii.  421.  divides  the  Old  Testament 
into  verses,  ib. 

"  Nation,"  definition  of,  Ixxxiii.  392. 

National  Debt,  origin  of,  cv.  154. 

National  Gallery,  the  cleaning  of  paint- 
ings in,  Ixxxvi.  207.  religious  objec- 
tion to  certain  paintings  in,  209-211. 
principle  on  which  purchases  should 
be  made,  212.  admitted  necessity  of 
a  new  building,  213. 

first  formation  of,  xcvii.  402. 


slow  progress  of,  403.  the  board  of 
trustees,  ib.  mode  of  purchasing- 
pictures,  404.  the  trustees'  minutes, 
ib.      inconveniences   of  the   system, 

405.  deficiencies  in  the  collection, 

406.  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 

407.  notice  of  the  subject  in  the 
Queen's  speech,  ib.  prices  paid  by 
the  trustees,  408.  suggested  re- 
medies for  the  evils,  409.  an  annual 
grant  with  discretionary  powers  to 
the  trustees,  ib.  the  number  of  trus- 
tees to  be  reduced,  410.  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  purchases,  ib. 
supernumerary  pictures  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  provincial  galleries,  ib.^  note. 
the  collection  to  be  made  on  a  fixed 
system,  41 1.  unfitness  of  the  present 
building,  413.     proposed  removal  to 
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Kensington,  414.  disadvantages  of 
the  present  situation,  ib.  the  new 
museum  should  include  the  national 
sculpture  and  other  works  of  art,  415. 
mode  in  which  the  pictures  should  be 
arranged,  ih.^  416.  Mr  Dyce's  letter 
to  Prince  Albert,  418-420. 

National  Gallery,committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on,  xcix.  526.    its  consti- 
tution, ib.     its  labours,  527.    contra- 
dictory evidence,  ih.     four  heads  of 
enquiry,   ib.     the   existing  manage- 
ment of  the  gallery,  528.     undefined 
position  of  the  managers  or  trustees, , 
ib.,  529-530.    the  results  of  the  system ; 
of  management,  531.     results  in  the| 
preservation  of  the  pictures,  ib.    con-  i 
tradictory  evidence,  ib.    professional  i 
party  feeling,  532.    difficult  questions 
on  picture  cleaning,  ib.    deterioration 
of  pictures,  533.     deleterious  varnish 
used  in  the  Gallery,  534.     conflicting 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  cleaning  of 
the  pictures,  535,  536.  attacks  by  the 
public  press,    536.     conflicting   evi-  j 
dence  on  the  dusting  the  pictures, 
537.     preponderance  of  testimony  in 
regard   to  the   deterioration  of  the 
pictures,    538.     summary  of  results 
arrived   at   concerning    the   picture 
cleaning,   539.     the  system  of  pur- 
chasing pictures,  ib.     the  purchases 
made  on  no  definite  principle,  540. 
loss   of  valuable   opportunities,  541. 
purchase  of  a  spurious  portrait  by 
Holbein,  542.     purchases  declined  by 
the  trustees,  543.     Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's collection  of  drawings,  i6.,544. 
gross  mistakes  proved  by  Mr  Morris 
Moore,  ^7>.,  545.     extravagant  prices 
paid,  545.  general  results  of  enquiry,  '< 
ib..,  546.  resolutions  of  the  committee,  i 
547.      inadequate   results,   ib.     the  i 
suggestion  of  placing   the   manage-  j 
ment  of  the  Gallery  under  a  single  j 
director,  548.     difficulties  in  regard  I 
to  the  suggestion,  549.     Sir  C.  East-  ' 
lake's  project,  550.     precautions  in| 
regard  to  picture  cleaning,  551.     the  j 
committee's  recommendation  in  re-  ' 
gard  to  purchases,  552.    the  question  | 
of  site,  ib.     alleged  deleterious  effects 
of  the  atmosphere  and  of  crowds,  553. 
convenience  of  the  present  site,  554. 
projected  centralisation  of  museums 
at  Kensington  Gore,  555.     difficult 
questions  connected  with  the  pro- 
posal, 65Q. 

National  Schools,  hardship  upon   the 
Dissenters  in  regard  to,  Ixxxvi.  538. 


National  Schools,  religious  teaching  in, 

xcii.  125,  126,  and  note. 
National  Society,  the,  xcii.    103.     its 

training  schools,  107. 

established  by  the  Church  of 


England,  xcv.  341.. 

Nationalities,  principle  of,  cix.  563-565. 

Natron  lakes  (valley  of),  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  cv.  437,  438.  convents  in, 
439.  Syriac  manuscripts  in,  440-456. 
See  Cureton — Athanasius. 

Nature,  Unity  of,  immensity  of  the 
subject,  Ixxxvii.  171.  effect  of  the 
contemplation  of,  175,  176.  proofs 
of  design  thereby  obtained,  177.  its 
laws,  181.  its  comprehensiveness, 
182.     proofs  of  a  unity  of  plan,  184. 

Nauplia  (37°  20'  N.,  23°0'E.),  Synod 
of,  cvii.  350. 

Nautical  Almanack,  the,  xci.  321,  324. 

"Naval  Peer"  (pamphlet by),  on  "Our 
Naval  Position  and  Policy,"  ex.  11, 14, 
15.  on  the  effect  of  steam  navigation, 
19.  on  the  system  of  paying  off 
ships,  26. 

Navarino  (36°54'N.,  21°  41'  E.),  battle 
of,  ciii.  387. 

Navarra  (Neapolitan  judge),  his  partial 
conduct,  xciv.  512. 

Navigation  Laws,  original  enactment 
of,  in  1651,  Ixxxvi.  274.  subsequent 
modifications,  ib.  their  retention 
defended  by  the  authority  of  Adam 
Smith,  275.  as  forming  a  nursery 
for  seamen,  276.  retaliative  measures 
of  foreign  governments,  279.  absurd 
fear  of  competition  on  the  part  of 
British  shipowners,  280.  error  in 
supposing  that  shipping  can  be  aug- 
mented by  restrictive  laws,  282. 
argument  drawn  from  the  supposed 
cheapness  with  which  ships  can  be 
built  in  foreign  ports,  286.  suspen- 
sion of  the  Navigation  laws  during 
the  scarcity  of  1847,  288.  examples 
of  loss  to  British  merchants  from  the 
restrictions,  289,  290.  distinction 
between  the  laws  regulating  the 
import  and  export  trade,  291.  argu- 
ments alleged  in  favour  of  protection, 

293.  British  trade  with  free  ports, 

294.  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  colonial  produce  from  European 
ports,  299.  question  between  the 
warehousing  of  merchandise  at  home 
or  abroad,  300.  fear  of  admitting 
foreigners  to  the  coasting  trade,  301. 
troublesome  forms  and  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Navigation  Laws, 
302,   303.     foreign    retaliation    im- 
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Twinent  in  case  they  are  retained,  ib.y 
30G.     disastrous  consequences,  ib. 

Navii^ation  Laws,  xciv.  171.  effects  of 
their  repeal,  172.  increased  employ- 
ment of  British  shippinjr,  173.  sti- 
mulus to  ship  building,  174. 

— . revision  of  the,  xcv.  114. 

. —  alleged  effect  of  their  repeal, 

xcvii.  294. 

Navy  (British),  number  of  screw  line- 
of-battle  ships  (1853),  xcviii.  246. 
the  use  of  the  newly  built  three- 
deckers  doubtful,  262.  inadequacy 
of  the  means  for  manning  the  ships 
in  case  of  war,  270.  difficulty  of 
manning,  418.  question  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  corporal  punishment,  420. 
proposed  system  of  manning  the  navy, 
421,  422.  the  "  Naval  Coast  Volun- 
teers," 424. 

connexion  of  crime  and  drunk- 
enness in,  c.  59. 

state  of  the  navy,  ex.  1.    report 

of  Lord  Derby's  commission,  2. 
amount  of  the  naval  estimates  since 
1852,  ih.  increased  pay  of  the  sea- 
men, 3.  expense  of  steamships,  ib. 
extension  of  dockyards,  ib.  compara- 
tive size  of  modern  frigates  and  old 
line-of-battle  ships,  ib.  call  for  ad- 
ditional seamen  in  1859,  4.  dockyard 
expenditure,  5.  number  of  ships  in 
1858,  ib.  demands  on  the  services  of 
the  fleet,  6.  the  colonial  empire,  ib. 
the  African  squadron,  7.  the  Channel 
squadron,  ib.  necessity  of  protecting 
commerce  in  case  of  war,  ib.  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  8.  disper- 
sion of  the  British  fleet,  ib.  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  British  and 
French  navies,  9,  10.  ineflicient 
condition  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  11,  12. 
deficient  supply  of  seamen,  12. 
Avasteful  dockyard  expenditure,  14, 
7iote.  policy  with  regard  to  the 
maritime  powers,  16,  17.  naval  re- 
sources of  the  empire,  20.  recom- 
mendations of  Sir  John  Pakington's 
commission,  22.  training  of  boys,  ib. 
establishment  of  a  naval  reserve,  ib. 
increase  of  the  marine  force,  ib. 
naval  volunteers,  23.  report  of  the 
commission,  25.  the  system  of  paying 
off  ships,  ib.  transformation  of  sailing 
ships  into  screw  steamers,  27.  state 
of  the  list  of  naval  officers,  ib.  novelty 
of  the  changes  in  naval  tactics,  28, 29. 
necessity  of  study  of  the  new  con- 
ditions, 30.  iron  ships,  31.  depen- 
dence of  fleets  on  the  supply  of  coal. 


32.     probable  reliance  on  iron  steam 

batteries  without  sails,  ib. 
Navy  Island,  occupation  of  by  Canadian 

rebels,  Ixxxv.  379-381. 
Neale    (John   Mason),  his  history    of 

the  Eastern  Church,  cvii.  324.     his 

previous  productions,  325.    character 

of   his   history,   326.     blunders,   ib. 

his  narrative  of  the  career  of  Cyril 

Lucar,  353. 
Neander    (Johann    August   Wilhelm, 

1789-1850),  his  counsel  to  the  Free 

Church  of  Scotland,  Ixxxiii.  238. 
on    the    Apostolical    Fathers, 


Ixxxv i.  406. 
his  view  of  St  Paul's  conversion^ 

xcvii.  100.     of  the  miraculous  cure 

of  the  possessed  maiden  of  Philippi, 

101,  vote. 
Nebraska,  Bill  introduced  into  Congress 

for  the  organisation  of,  civ.  584. 
Nebulae,  Ixxxvii.  186.     difierent  kinds 

of,  187. 

of   the  northern    hemisphere, 

Ixxxviii.  119.  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, 120.  remarkable  figures,  121. 
theory  of,  122-124. 

discovery  of,  cii.  438.     believed 

to  be  remote  firmaments  of  stars,  e7>., 
439.  view  of  the  author  of  the 
"Plurality  of  Worlds."  upon,  446. 

important  investigations  con- 
cerning, cviii.  89. 

Nebular  Hypothesis,  the,  explained, 
Ixxxii.  17.  its  adoption  by  geo- 
logists, 18.  shaken  by  recent  obser- 
vations, 19.  its  possibility  only 
demonstrated  by  La  Place,  21.  un- 
explained difficulties,  24. 

Needham  (Matthew,  or  Marchmont, 
1620-1678),  his  newspaper  in  the 
Parliamentary  interest,  cii.  471. 

Needlewomen,  their  complaint  of  the 
competition  of  persons  who  have 
other  means  of  support,  xciii.  24. 

Negretti  (M.),  Austrian  commissioner 
for  the  examination  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  ciii.  237. 

Negroes,  alleged  immutability  of  their 
phy.sical  features,  Ixxxviii.  440. 
facts  proving  the  contrary,  441. 
variations  in  their  colour,  451.  their 
hair,  452.  tribes  which  have  lost  the 
negro  types,  456.  their  capacity  for 
religious  ideas,  469. 

longevity  of,  as  recorded  in  the 

American  census,  cv.  61.    the  returns 
doubtful,  62. 

Neipperg  (Count),  his  despatch  on  the 
defeat  at  Mollwitz,  xcviii.  15. 
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Nelson  (Horatio,  Viscount,  1758-1805), 
his  letter  to  Mr  Addington,  Ixxxvi. 
100. 

serves  in  the  Arctic  expedition 

of  Captain  Phipps,  ciii.  181. 

at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,cvii. 

371.     his  attack  on  Boulogne,  372. 

Nemesis,  the  Greek  idea  of,  Ixxxiv.  366. 

Neology,  tenets  of,  Ixxxiv.  219. 

Neoptolemus,  a  general  in  the  service  of 
Mithridates,  cii.  99.  his  victories  over 
the  Sarmatians  and  Roxolani,  100. 

Nepaul  (28°  0'  N.,  84°  0'  W.),  Dr 
Hooker's  travels  in,  ciii.  58.  im- 
perfect knowledge  of,  ib. 

Neptune,  the  planet,  circumstances  of 
its  discovery,  Ixxxvii.  191. 

Neranzi,  an  Ionian,  his  mission  to  St 
Petersburgh,  xcvii.  43. 

Nesselrode  (Count,  1800-1862),  his  re- 
commendation of  liberal  institutions 
for  Germany,  Ixxxiii.  160. 

his  adherence  to  Austrian  policy, 

ciii.  129.  one  of  the  Russian  negoti- 
ators at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  134. 
his  loss  of  influence  with  the  Emperor, 
138. 

an  instance  of  mental  activity  at 

an  advanced  age,  cv.  67. 

Nestor,  of  Kief  (1056-1111),  his  Chro- 
nicles of  Russia,  ci.  502.  his  de- 
scription of  the  ancient  Sclavonians, 
504. 

Nestorianism,  cvii.  331,  334.  position 
of  at  the  present  day,  334. 

Nestorians,  persecution  of,  xc.  171, 172. 

Nestorius  (patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
d.  439),  his  disputes  with  Cyril,  cvii. 
333 

Netherlands  (the,  51°  0'  N.,  6°  0'  E.), 
literature  of,  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  Ixxxii.  294. 

kingdom  of,  its  establishment  by 

the  treaties  of  Vienna,  Ixxxviii.  519. 
its  dissolution  in  1830,  533.  See 
Holland. 

Neufchatel  (canton  of,  46°  58'  N., 
6**  55'  E.),  its  monarchical  constitu- 
tion, Ixxxi.  32. 

Neuhof  (Theodore  Stephen,  Baron, 
about  1690-1755),  a  Corsican  chief, 
ci.  450.  his  popularity  and  adven- 
tures, eft.,  451. 

Neumann  (Caspar,  d.  1737),  his  re- 
searches into  the  theory  of  light,  civ. 
335. 

his  chemical  researches,  cviii.82. 

Neven  (Captain  de),  his  essay  on  the 
religious  brotherhoods  of  Africa, 
Ixxxiv.  69. 


Nevis  (17°  8'  N.,  62°43' W.),  prosperity 
of,  under  free  labour  and  trade,  cix. 
452,  453. 

New  Brunswick  (46°  30' N.,  66°  0'  W.), 
low  proportion  of  crime  to  popula- 
tion in,  Ixxxvi.  271. 

uncultivated  land  in,  xci.  47. 


settlements  in,  50,  51. 
dealings  of  the  home  govern- 
ment with,  xcviii.  87. 

law  proliibiting  the  sale  of  wine 


1°37' 
Ixxxi. 


and  spirits  in,  c.  72 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  (54°  58'  N 

W.),    grammar    school    of, 

135. 
Newcastle    (Thomas    Pelham    Holies, 

Duke  of,  1693-1768),  obtains  Lord 

Chesterfield's  removal  from  the  office 

of  Secretary  of  State,  Ixxxii.  436. 

compared  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  his 

superior  success,  446. 

his  political  intrigues,  Ixxxviii. 


493. 


X 


— I his  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Rock- 
ingham, xcvi.  112.  his  jealousy  of 
the  elder  Pitt,  117.  resigns  office, 
ib.,  118. 

Newcastle  (Duke  of,b.  1811),  his  mili- 
tary administration  during  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol,  cii.  294.  his  retire- 
ment from  the  ministry  during  the 
Russian  war,  587. 

Newdegate  (Mr),  returns  of  the  sale  of 
corn  obtained  by  him,  xcix.  589, 
590. 

New  England,  character  of  the  settlers, 
Ixxxv.  121.  modification  of  the  Pu- 
ritan character,  125.  their  spirit  of 
independence  of  the  mother  country, 
1 29,  1 30.  their  hatred  of  the  French 
colonists,  137. 

political   and   religious   system 

in.     See  Massachusetts. 

Newfoundland  (49°  0'  N.,  56°  0'  W.), 
low  proportion  of  crime  to  population 
in,  Ixxxvi.  271. 

Newgate,  state  of  the  female  prisoners 
in  1813,-  Ixxxvii.  521.  reforms  ef- 
fected by  Mrs  Fry,  523. 

New  Holland  (30°  0'  S.,  147°  0'  E.), 
claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  unoc- 
cupied parts  of,  Ixxxii.  251. 

transportation  to,  xc.  3.  pro- 
portion of  convicts  to  population,  29. 
disparity  of  the  sexes,  ib.,  .30. 

peculiarity  of  tlie   plants   and 

animals  of,  Ixxxvii.  225.     See  Aus' 
tralia. 

Newman  (Dr),  conduct  of  his  party 
towards    Dr   Hampden,   Ixxxi.  193, 
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note,  duplicity  of  his  system,  194, 
note. 

Kewrafin  (Dr),  his  argument  in  support 
of  tradition,  Ixxxiv.  212.  his  illustra- 
tions of  the  system  of  development, 
219. 

his  argument  for  the  truth  of 

Postapostolical  miracles,  Ixxxvi.  412. 
his  anticipations  of  the  conver- 


sion of  England  to  Romanism,  xciii. 
536. 

his    secession    to    Romanism, 


xcviii.  313.    his  calls  upon  his  former 
partisans,  ih. 

his  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of 


the  Turks,"  c.  407.     on  the  vitality  of 
Mohammedanism,  408. 

his  "  Loss  and  Gain,"  civ.  521. 


Newman  (Francis  W.,  Professor),  his 
pamphlet  on  various  reforms,  Ixxxviii. 

360.  strong  language  used  by  him, 

361.  extensive  and  dangerous  pro- 
posals, 373.  his  scheme  of  repre- 
sentation, 380.  on  the  National 
Debt,  393,  note. 

note  from,  explaining  his  views 

on  "  the  extreme  means  of  enforcing 
the  obedience  of  representatives," 
Ixxxix.  284. 

Newmanism,  Dr  Arnold's  abhorrence 
for,  Ixxxi.  216. 

New  Mexico  (32°  54'  N.,  90°  55'  W.) 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  c.  237. 

New  Orleans  (30°  3q;_N.,  90°  0'  W.), 
population  of,  xcviii.  172.  educa- 
tion in,  185. 

New  River,  the  (51°  32'  N.,  0°  6'  W.), 
xci.  379. 

the  act  for,  an  instance  of  early 

private  legislation,  ci.  155.  powers 
for  providing  a  water  supply  to  the 
metropolis  previously  possessed  by 
the  Corporation  of  London,  ih.^  note. 

New  South  Wales.    See  New  Holland. 

Newspapers,  their  influence  and  ten- 
dencies, Ixxxi.  12. 

English,  independence  of,  xcviii. 

490.  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  duty  on,  ih.^  491.  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ih.  its 
constitution,  ih.  the  report  against 
the  evidence,  492.  the  representa- 
tives of  newspapers  adverse  to  a 
change,  493.  definition  of  a  news- 
paper, 494.  the  penny  stamp  on 
newspapers  not  a  tax,  495.  favour 
shown  to  newspapers  by  the  Post 
Office,  496.  loss  to  the  revenue  by 
carrying  newspapers,  497-499.  re- 
transmission   of    newspapers,    500. 


proportion  of  newspapers  sent  by 
post,  501.  use  made  of  the  Post 
Office  in  country  districts,  502.  ad- 
vantage to  the  poorer  class  of  read- 
ers, 504.  system  proposed  by  the 
committee,  505.  proposed  copyright 
of  news,  ih.  impracticability  of  re- 
gulations to  this  efiect,  506,  507. 
competition  of  London  and  provincial 
papers  as  affected  by  the  stamp,  ih. 
extent  to  which  newspapers  would  be 
cheapened  by  the  abolition  of  the 
stamp,  508.  the  American  system, 
509.  cheap  papers  depending  on 
advertisements,  511.  the  sale  of 
cheap  newspapers  limited  by  the 
want  of  education,  512.  conflicting 
statements  of  the  probable  results 
of  a  change,  514.  multiplication  of 
local  papers,  ih..,  515.  the  desire  to 
exclude  leading  articles,  516.  na- 
tional importance  of  free  discussion 
in  newspapers,  517. 
Newspapers,  slow  development  of  the 
newspaper  system,cii.  470.  their  power 
and  importance,  ih.  their  origin  and 
early  history,  ih..,  471.  development 
of,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  ih.  able 
writers  in  newspapers  at  that  period, 
472.  subsequent  falling  off,  ih.  re- 
vival by  Junius,  ih.  state  of,  during 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  473.  news- 
papers in  1688  and  1788,  ih.  rapid 
increase  of  circulation,  474.  pamph-- 
lets  superseded  by  newspapers,  ih. 
reviews  and  magazines,  475.  pro- 
gress of  freedom  of  discussion,  ih. 
savage  punishments  for  political  li- 
bels, ih.  establishment  of  the  right 
of  reporting  Parliamentary  debates, 
476.  Mr  Fox's  law  of  libel,  ih.  pro- 
secutions in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  477.  gradual 
attainment  of  freedom,  ih.  present 
influence  of  journalism,  ih.  high 
character  of  the  English  newspaper 
press,  478.  necessity  of  joui-nalism, 
ih.  its  use  as  part  of  the  representation 
of  the  country,  479.  an  opening  for 
the  exposition  of  grievances,  480. 
their  services  to  the  Government,  ih.y 
481.  as  affording  a  vent  for  discon- 
tent, ih.  as  enabling  ministers  to  in- 
form the  people,  482.  as  furnishing 
information,  ih.  instance  of  the  news 
from  the  Crimea,  ih.  talent  displayed 
in  them,  483.  class  of  writers  em- 
ployed in  them,  484.  their  freedom 
from  corrupt  influences,  485.  their 
intercourse  with  ministers  and  am- 
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bassadors,  486.  newspapers  not  the 
representatives  of  political  parties, 
487.  the  custom  of  anonymous 
writing,  ib.  its  advantages,  488, 489. 
its  abuses,  490.  services  rendered  in 
the  exposure  of  Government  abuses, 

491.  advantages  of  free  discussion 
between  papers  of   opposite  views, 

492.  position  of  the  leading  j  ournal, 

493.  the  "  Times,"  494.  compara- 
tive circulation  of  the  principal 
London  daily  papers,  ib.  the  weekly 
papers,  495.  the  "  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,"  ib.  importance  of  accu- 
rate reports  of  the  Parliamentary 
debates,  ib.  probable  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  the  stamp  on  newspapers, 
496.  probable  failure  of  penny 
papers,  ib.  advantage  taken  of  the 
London  journals,  by  means  of  the 
telegraph,  by  local  papers,  497. 

Newspapers,  religious,  their  extrava- 
gance and  intolerance,  xcviii.  319. 
relative  circulation  of,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  strength  of  the  different 
parties  in  the  Church,  337. 

New  Testament,  critical  researches 
into,  xcvii.  87. 

bearing  of  the  Syriac  version 

on  the  text  of,  ex.  173.  See  Syriac 
Gospels. 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac,  1642-1727),  his  dis- 
coveries, Ixxxii.  16,  17.  his  calcu- 
lation of  the  earth's  form,  27. 

his  controversy  with  Leibnitz, 

Ixxxiv.  37-39,  44.  his  letters  to  Ol- 
denburg, 40.  his  silence  during  the 
first  part  of  the  controversy,  45, 
note. 

anecdotes   of  his    absence  of 


mind,  Ixxxvii.  352.    anecdote  of,  418. 
discovers  the  principle  of  the 


earth's  motion,  cii.  436 

Life  of,  by  Sir  D.   Brewster, 

ciii.  499.  recent  contributions  to 
his  biography,  500.  his  family,  ib. 
his  birth,  501.  early  education,  ib, 
anecdotes  of  his  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, ib.  502.  sent  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  503.  entries  in  his 
account  books,  ib.  his  self-instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  504.  his  mathe- 
matical researches,  ib.  his  discovery 
of  fluxions,  ib.  extant  manuscripts 
written  by  him  at  this  period,  ib., 
505.  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
apple,  505.  his  discovery  of  the  un- 
equal refrangibility  of  light,  506. 
elected  Fellow  of  Trinity,  ib.  ob- 
scurity of  his  college  life,  507.    his 


rooms,  ib.  his  friend  Wickins,  ib. 
his  habits — forgetfulness  of  food,  508. 
his  charitable  liberality,  ib.  his  im- 
provement of  telescopes,  li.  admitted 
into  the  Royal  Society,  509.  ap- 
pointed Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, ib.  his  correspondence  with 
Collins  and  Oldenburg,  ib.,  510. 
his  vexation  at  being  drawn  into 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  his 
theory  of  light,  510.  his  unsuccess- 
ful competition  for  a  civil  law  fellow- 
ship, ib.,  511.  anecdotes  of,  pre- 
served by  Humphrey  Newton,  511. 
his  absence  of  mind,  512.  his  gar- 
dening taste,  513.  his  pursuit  of 
alchemy,  ib.,  514.  discontinuance 
for  thirteen  years  of  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  principles  of  gravi- 
tation, 515.  his  development  of  his 
theory,  516.  his  correspondence 
with  Cotes  respecting  the  second 
edition  of  the  "  Principia,"  517.  cor- 
respondence with  Pemberton,  ib.  the 
"  Principia,"  ib.  the  originality  of 
his  system  questioned,  ib.  his  firm- 
ness before  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission in  resisting  James  II.'s  illegal 
measures  towards  the  University,  518. 
elected  member  for  the  University, 
ib.  unfounded  supposition  of  his 
having  been  neglected  by  his  friends, 
519.  nurses  his  mother  in  her  last 
illness,  ib.  his  investigations  into 
the  lunar  inequalities,  520.  letter  to 
Flamsteed,  ib.,  521.  disputes  with 
him,  521.  his  loss  of  temper,  522. 
exaggerated  stories  respecting  the 
burning  of  his  papers,  ib.,  523.  his 
alleged  temporary  derangement,  523. 
strange  letters  to  Pepys  and  Locke, 
524.  his  morbid  sensitiveness  in- 
creased by  ill  health,  525,  526.  dis- 
pute with  Leibnitz,  526.  appointed 
Warden  of  the  Mint,  527.  his  ser- 
vices in  the  restoration  of  the  coinage, 
ib.  Master  of  the  Mint,  ib.  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  528.  his  niece,  ib. 
(See  Barton,  Catharine.)  his  manner 
and  appearance,  532.  his  sensitive- 
ness, ib.  his  liberality  and  careless- 
ness of  money,  ib.  harassed  by  dis- 
putes at  the  Mint,  533.  disputes  at 
the  Royal  Society,  ib.  surreptitious 
publication  of  his  "  Chronology,"  ib. 
refuses  to  enter  into  discussions  with 
Leibnitz,  ib.  review  of  his  cha- 
racter, 534. 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac)  his  discoveries  on 
the  theory  of  light,  civ.  319. 
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Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  advanced  age  at- 
tained by  him,  cv.  67. 

his  discoveries   respecting  the 

planetary  system,  cvi.  305. 

•  on    the    unknown    nature    of 


gravitation,   cviii.   82.     on   the   ab- 
surdity of  the  idea  of  a  vacuum,  86. 

Newton  (Humphrey),  his  records  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ciii.  511. 

Newton  (William),  his  map  and  memoir 
of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII I.,  civ.  54.  materials  employed 
by  him  in  the  work,  55. 

New  York,  state  of  (43°  0'  N.,  76°  0' 
W.),  the  territory  of,  imperfectly 
occupied,  Ixxxiii.  133. 

Society  ibr  the  Reformation  of 

Juvenile  Delinquents  at,  Ixxxv.  528, 
Twte. 

humane  reception  of  Irish  emi- 


grants at,  during  the  scarcity  of  1847 
Ixxxvi.  385,  note. 

water  supply  to,  xci.  405. 

education  in,  xcviii.  179.     table 

of  population  and  schools,  180.  ex- 
tract from  the  Superintendent's 
report,  181,  182.  population  of,  172. 
education  in,  180.  table  of  schools, 
181.  religious  neutrality,  i&.  report 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  183.  public 
library  in,  ih. 

schooltaxationat,c.284.  haunts 

of  the  vicious  class  in,  250.  im- 
provements, ih.     aqueducts,  t6. 

New  Zealand  (40°  0^  S.,  176°  0'  E.), 
occupation  of,  Ixxxiv.  147. 

coal  in,  xc.  540,  and  note. 

absence  of  quadrupeds  in,  xci. 

445.  native  population  of,  447.  di- 
minishing numbers,  ih.  small  pro- 
portion of  women  and  children,  449, 
450.  polygamy  in,  455.  the  Euro- 
pean inhabitants,  456.  mixed  mar- 
riages, 457.  half-caste  children,  ib. 
proportion  of  children  compared  with 
those  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Ireland,  458.  destruction  of  female 
infantg,  461.  voluntary  abortion,  zJ. 
connexions  of  native  women  with 
Europeans,  462.  imitation  of  Euro- 
peans, 463.  wars  of  annihilation, 
464,  and  note,  health  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  465.  tendency  to  scro- 
fula, 466.  insufficient  dress,  ib. 
cannibalism,  467.  freedom  from 
drunkenness,  468.  future  prospects, 
469.  improved  habits,  470.  prospect 
of  amalgamation  with  Europeans,  ib., 
471. 


New  Zealand,  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants, xcviii.  91.  progress  of  the 
colony,  ih. 

New  Zealanders — Captain  Wilkes*  un- 
favourable account  of,  Ixxxiii.  439. 

Ney  (Michael,  Marshal,  Prince  of 
Moskwa,  1769-1815),  his  conduct  at 
Waterloo,  cvi.  89. 

Niagara  (Falls  of,  43°  10'  N.,  79° 5'  W.), 
geology  of,  Ixxxiii.  143.  alterations 
in  shape  and  height  of  the  falls,  144. 
causes  and  rate  of  their  retrocession, 
145. 

Nibelung,  Lay  of,  Ixxxii.  292.  See 
Niebelungens  Not. 

Nicaragua  (12°  0'  N.,  58°  30'  W.), 
importance  of,  in  connexion  with  the 
project  for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  xcv.  555 .  its  extent  and 
population,  ih.  features  of  the  coun- 
try, 556.  unhealthiness  of  the  coast 
district,  560.  (See  Squier,  Mr.)  lake 
of,  563. 

relations  of  Great  Britain  and 


the  United  States  with  the  govern- 
ment of,  civ.  281,  282. 

Niccolini  (Signori),  their  "  Le  Case  ed 
i  Monumenti  di  Pompei,"  ex.  413. 

Nice  (40°  20'  N.,  29°  50'  E.),  Council  of, 
cv.  454. 

Nicholas  (St.),  legend  of,  Ixxxix.  400, 
401.  origin  of  the  three  golden  balls 
of  pawnbrokers,  401. 

Nicholas  IL  (Pope,  1058,  d.  1061),  his 
appointment  to  the  Papacy,  Ixxxi. 
278.  his  important  service  to  the 
independence  of  the  Papacy,  and 
death,  ih. 

Nicholas  V.  (Pope,  1447,  d.  1455),  his 
concordat  with  Germany  in  1448,  ciii. 
467. 

Nicholas  (Emperor  of  Russia,  1796- 
1855),  his  severe  policy  towards 
Poland,  Ixxxv.  290. 

his  aggression  on  Turkey,  xcix. 

311. 

his    discussions    with    British 

statesmen  on  the  Eastern  question  in 
1844,  c.  2.  his  conversations  with 
Sir  H.  Seymour,  6,  7.  his  modera- 
tion of  language,  9,  10.  his  position 
and  character,  287. 

his  opinion   of  representative 


monarchy,  ci.  22.  his  influence  in 
Germany,  528.  his  deep  policy,  ib. 
his  death,  ib.  his  power  and  charac- 
ter, 529.  his  reforms,  530.  faili  to 
repress  the  corruption  of  officials,  t7»., 
and  note. 
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Nicholas  (Emperor  ofK.ussia),his  death, 
cii.  583. 

his  plan  for  the  campaign  of 

1853,  ciii.  283.  his  objections  to  a 
powerful  Greek  empire,  389. 

Nicholls  —  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  India  Bill  in  his  *'  Recollections 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,"  ciii.  317, 
note,  on  Pitt's  motives  in  consenting 
to  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, 320.  his  description  of  Hastings, 
2&.,  Jiote. 

Nicholls  (Sir  George),  his  History  of 
the  Irish  Poor  Law,  cvi.  110. 

Nichols  —  head  master  of  Westminster 
school,  Ixxxi.  51. 

Nichols  (John,  1744-1826),  his  "Lite- 
rary Illustrations,"  ex.  327,  342. 

Niebelungens  Not — question  of  its  anti- 
quity, Ixxxviii.  13.  internal  evidence, 
14.  outline  of  the  story,  15-17.  its 
Pagan  character,  18.  question  as  to 
the  original  language  in  which  it  was 

Niebuhr(Berthold  George,  1776-1831), 
Dr  Arnold's  admiration  of  his  history, 
Ixxxi.  224. 

his  opinion  of  the  old  Roman 

legends,  Ixxxiv.  347. 

his  residenceat  Rome,lxxxv.l44. 

his  elucidation  of  the  true  na- 


ture of  agrarian  laws,  Ixxxvi.  156. 
his  complaint  of  the  system  of 


copying  references,  Ixxxix.  313. 

on  the  origin   of  the   Tarquin 


family,  xc.  130,  note,     his  mistaken 
scepticism  in  regard  to  Varro's  ac- 
count of  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  216. 
his  argument  from  the   Greek 


and  Latin  names  for  objects  connected 
■with  war  and  with  peace,  xciv.  327. 
high  estimation  of  in  England, 


xcvi.  95.  his  historical  sagacity,  96. 
as  a  statesman,  ib.  German  publica- 
tion of  his  correspondence,  ib.  his 
parentage  and  birth,  97.  his  facility 
for  acquiring  languages,  ib.  his  col- 
lege life,  ib.  his  high  standard  of 
necessary  acquirements,  98.  his  re- 
sidence at  Edinburgh,  ib.  on  English 
manners  and  society,  i&.,  99.  com- 
plains of  English  reserve,  ib.  his 
marriage,  100.  settles  at  Copen- 
hagen, ib.  appointed  director  of  the 
bank  at  Berlin,  101.  his  description 
of  Prussia  under  Napoleon's  supre- 
macy, ib.y  102.  his  despondency,  ib. 
his  administrative  labours,  104.  letter 
to  his  father,  ib.  appointed  Professor 
of  Ancient  History  at  Berlin,  ib. 


lectures  on  Roman  history,  105. 
letters  on  the  retreat  of  the  French 
from  Russia,  ib.  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Rome,  ib.  his  prejudiced 
view  of  the  Italians,  i7>.,  106.  resides 
at  Bonn,  107.  his  death,  ib.  his 
letters  on  the  prospects  of  the  con- 
tinent, ib.  on  English  politics,  ib.  on 
the  want  of  true  patriotism  in  Ger- 
many, ib.,  108.  his  statement  of  his 
political  principles,  108.  his  gloomy 
view  of  German  politics  in  1830,  109. 
his  amiable  character  as  shown  in  his 
letters,  110. 
Niebuhr  —  principles  of  historical  re- 
search introduced  by  him,  xcviii.  443. 
his  relations  with  Baron  von 


Stein,  ciii.  114,  115.  a  member  of 
the  Prussian  ministry  under  Stein, 
116,117.  his  timidity  and  imprac- 
ticability, 118.  his  mission  to  Am- 
sterdam, i6.  his  breach  with  Stein,  129. 
rashness  of  his  theories  on  early 


Roman  history,  civ.  3.  his  vague 
references  to  ancient  annals,  8.  his 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  early 
historical  ballads,  9.  his  theory  un- 
supported by  evidence,  10,  11.  his 
services  to  Roman  history,  22. 

•  on  Egyptian  architecture,c  v.  125. 


his  lectures  on  Philip  and  Alexander, 
307,  and  note. 
his  attack  on  Canning's  Song  of 


Rogero,  cviii.  124, 125.  strange  mis- 
conception entertained  by^iim,  125. 

Niebuhr  (Carsten,  father  of  the  pre- 
ceding, 1733 — 1815),  on  the  remark- 
able stillness  of  the  air  in  the  desert 
of  Sinai,  civ.  370.  his  survey  of 
Mount  Serbal,  372.  his  search  for 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  376. 

Niel  (General),  his  part  in  the  battle 
of  Solferino,  ex.  490. 

Nightingale  (Florence,  b.  1800),  benefit 
to  women  from  her  example,  ciii.  153. 
on  the  sanitary  state  of  bai- 


racks,  cviii.  154,  155. 

Niketas — his  protection  of  prisoners  ac 
Acrocorinthus,  ciii.  408. 

Nikon  (1605-1681),  last  Russian  patri- 
arch, ci.  518.     his  wealth  and  power, 
ib.     his  deposition,  ib. 
interesting    character    of   his 


career,  cvii.  346. 
Nile,  the  (31°  30'  N.,  31°  0'  E.),  sedi- 
ment of,  deposited  in  the  bay  between 
the  Pelusiac  mouth  and  Jaffa,ciii.  239. 
difficulty  of  its  navigation  as  part  of 
a  ship  communication  with  the  Red 
Sea,  243.    inundations,  ib. 
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Nile,  the,  phenomena  of,  cvi.  373,  374. 

Nineveh  (36°  24'  N.,  43°  0'  E.),  com- 
pared with  Mexico,  cix.  11. 

Ningpo  (30°  0'  N.,  120°  50'  E.),  Mr 
Fortune's  account  of  gardens  at, 
Ixxxviii.  406. 

Niphon  (island  of,  37° 0'  N.,  140°  O'E.), 
xcvi.  357.  discovery  of,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, 358. 

Nisard  (M.  Charles),  his  History  of 
Hawker's  Literature  in  France,  cvii. 
232. 

Nisco,  a  Neapolitan  political  prisoner, 
xciv.  503,  508. 

Nismes  (43°49'  N.,  4°  21'  E.),  mas- 
sacre in,  during  the  Camisard  in- 
surrection, civ.  139.  conferences  at, 
149. 

Nitrian  monasteries,  MSS.  of  the 
Syriac  gospels  obtained  from,  ex. 
171. 

Nitric  acid,  composition  of,  Ixxxi.  115. 

Nitrogen,  whence  obtained  by  plants, 
Ixxxi.  113.     various  sources  of,  115. 

in  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, xc.  364,  365. 

Nizam,  the,  alleged  defraudment  of  by 
the  British  government,  Ixxxiv.  454. 

Nobility,  hereditary,  distinguishes  con- 
stitutional monarchy  from  despotism, 
Ixxxi.  13. 

Nointel  (Marquis  de),  his  embassy  from 
Louis  XIV.  to  Constantinople,  ex. 
40.  his  drawings  of  the  Parthenon 
(1674),  44. 

Nola  (40°  57'  N.,  14°  32'  E.),  vases 
found  at,  cviii.  397,  399. 

Nonjurors,  the,  evils  arising  from  their 
secession,  xcii.  270. 

Nootka  Sound  (49°  30'  N.,  126°  30' 
W.),  discovery  of,  Ixxxii.  252.  dis- 
pute between  England  and  Spain 
regarding,  256.  the  convention,  ib. 
abandonment  of,  257. 

"  Noraghe  "  — curious  Sardinian  build- 
ings so  called,  xc.  216. 

Norburie,  a  clerk  in  Chancery,  Ixxxiii. 
299. 

Norfolk  (52°  40'  N.,  1°  0'  E.),  agricul- 
ture of,  Ixxxiv.  430.  improvements 
still  called  for,  437. 

system  of  husbandry,  ciii.  93, 94. 

Norfolk  Island  (29°  0'  S.,  168°  10'  E.), 
Captain  Maconochie's  convict  estab- 
lishment at,  Ixxxvi.  238.  result  of 
the  experiment,  243,  244.  subse- 
quent demoralisation  of  the  convicts, 
245.     gambling,  248, 

demoralisation   of   convicts   at, 

xc.  17.     the  system  of  rewards,  20. 


Norfolk  (Duke  of),  Divorce  Bill  ob- 
tained by  him  (I7th  century),  cv. 
184. 

Norman  (George  Warde),  his  treatise 
on  Taxation  in  England  and  other 
countries,  xci.  471.  his  position  and 
previous  writings,  473.  three  pro- 
positions controverted  by  him  in 
regard  to  English  taxation,  474.  his 
view  of  the  effect  of  taxation  as  sti- 
mulating production,  476,  478.  in- 
conclusive test  of  progress  adopted 
by  him,  479.  his  estimate  of  the 
diminution  of  relative  taxation  since 
1815,  48.  his  comparative  table  of 
population,  revenue,  and  taxation^  in 
continental  nations,  486.  his  omission 
to  take  Ireland  into  account,  486, 
487.  on  the  economical  spirit  of  the 
British  government,  487.  his  esti- 
mate of  English  and  French  colonial 
expenditure,  490,  491.  on  the  dan- 
gers from  pauperism,  493. 

on  the  pressure  of  taxation, 


xcvii.  282. 

his   services   to  the  cause  of 


monetary  reform,  cvii.  260,  261. 

Normand  (M.),  mode  of  carrying  on 
war  against  England  suggested  by 
him,  xcviii.  252. 

Normandy  (49°  0'  N.,  0°  0'),  origin  of 
the  tribunal  of,  xcv.  159.  constitu- 
tional position  of  the  Dukes,  160. 
increased  power  of  the  landholders, 
170.  the  Normans  acquire  French 
habits  and  language,  171.  sources 
of  their  laws,  173-175.  the  Capitulars, 
174.     the  Palatial  court,  175. 

Normans,  their  victory  at  Civitella, 
Ixxxi.  276. 

their    conquest    of    England, 


Ixxxii.  417.  the  nobles  individually 
weaker  than  the  king,  ib.  their  con- 
federacies, 418.  call  in  the  assistance 
of  the  Commons,  ib. 

settlement  of,  in  France,  cix. 


504.  their  marvellous  career,  505. 
ignorance  of  their  early  history,  506. 
their  dependence  on  the  French 
crown,  509.  effects  of  their  estab- 
lishment on  the  French  monarchy, 
512.  internal  state  of,  ib.  the  dukes 
restrained  by  constitutional  laws, 
513. 

Norris  (Rev  J.  P.,  Inspector  of  Schools), 
his  remarks  on  needlework,  cix.  329. 
on  the  neglect  of  girls'  education,  335. 

North  (Frederick,  Lord,  Earl  of  Guild- 
ford, 1732-1792),  his  resignation  a 
sign  of  the  approaching  settlement 
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of  tbe  American  revolutionary  war, 
Ixxxiii.  188. 

^t^orth  (Lord),  his  premiership,  xcvi.  1 39. 
disasters  of  his  administration,  140. 

■ his  relations  with  Fox  (1772), 

xcix.  5,  6.  George  III.'s  letters  to 
him,  7,  note,  his  policy  the  cause  of 
the  American  war,  8.  Fox's  attacks 
on  him,  9.  George  III.'s  letters  to 
him,  12-15.  his  dislike  of  the  Ameri- 
can policy  of  his  own  government, 
15.  his  resignation,  18.  scene  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  ih.  true 
nature  of  the  struggle  terminated  by 
his  fall,  21.  coalesces  with  Fox, 
45,  46. 

aristocratical  character  of  his 


Islands,"  its  excellence,  Ixxxii.  86. 
her  sympathy  for  the  poor,  ih.  her 
rational  views,  87.  her  picture  of  a 
labourer  in  search  of  work,  ih.  her 
allusion  to  the  mock  patriot,  88. 
her  picture  of  "  One  set  in  the 
temptation  of  High  Class,"  ih.  pro- 
bably not  a  personal  allusion,  89. 
the  preface,  90.  stanzas  on  the 
"Bond  of  Sorrow,"  91.  her  sketch 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ih.  ar- 
rangement of  the  poem,  92. 
Norton  (Hon.  Mrs),  her  verses  on 
Rogers,  civ.  98. 

her  "  Letter  to  the  Queen  "  on 


administration,  ciii.  310.    his  govern 
ment    supported    by    members    for 
nomination  boroughs,  315. 

North  (Mr),  his  despatches  relative  to 
Ceylon,  ex.  344,  374. 

Northampton  (Lord),  case  of  his 
divorce  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
cv.  183.  disputed  validity  of  his 
second  marriage,  184. 

Northampton  (52°  15'  N.,  0°  55'  W.) 
the  tables  of  mortality,  obtained 
from  the  returns  of  births  and  deaths 
at,  cix.  42,  44. 

Northamptonshire,  agriculture  in,  xcvi. 
160. 

"  North  Briton,"  conducted  by  Wilkes 
and  Churchill,  Ixxxi.  69.  the  45th 
No.,  73.  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hangman,  79. 

Northcote  (Mr),  on  the  extent  of  the 
Roman  catacombs,  cix.  95,  96.  in- 
ference drawn  by  him  from  the  in- 
scriptions, 112. 

Northern  Confederacy,  the,  c.  195. 

Northman,  the,  picture  of  in  the  Heims- 
kringla,  Ixxxii.  316. 

Northumberland  (Lord),  his  letters  to 
Sir  John  Bankes,  ciii.  11. 

Northumberland  (Duke  of,  b.  1792), 
his  measures  for  the  search  for  the 
missing  Arctic  voyagers,  ciii.  195. 

Coptic  manuscripts  obtained  by 

him,  cv.  441. 

Northumberland  (55°  0'  N.,  2°  0'  W.), 
agriculture  of,  Ixxxiv.  429.  unre- 
claimed wastes,  437. 

North- West  Passage,  voyages  for  the 
discovery  of,  ciii.  180-182. 

North- Western  Company  of  Fur 
Traders,  Ixxxii.  242. 

Northwick  (Lord),  his  collection  of 
coins,  civ.  185,  188. 

Norton  (Hon.  Mrs),  her  "  Child  of  the 


the  Marriage  andDivorce  Bill,  cv.  182. 
Norton  (Captain),  his  liquid  fire  and 

other  projectiles,  cix.  535,  536. 
Norway   (64°  0^  N.,  12°  o;  E.),  local 

administration    in,   Ixxxi.    15.      the 

Church  in,  31. 

causes    of  its    independence, 


Ixxxii.  298. 

large  proportion  of  freeholders 


in,  Ixxxiv.  293. 

comfort  of  the  population  of, 


Ixxxv.  165. 

effects  of  the  Gulf-stream  upon, 


cv.  371. 

Norwood,  training  school  at,  xcii.  496. 

Nostradamus,  his  prophecies,  cvii.  237. 

Nottingham  (Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of, 
1621-1682),  claims  the  credit  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds, 
Ixxxiii.  291.  the  alleged  founder  of 
modern  English  equity,  324.  his 
speech  at  Oxford  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  Fitzharris,  328,  331. 

Nottingham  (Countess  of),  story  of  her 
retention  of  the  ring  sent  by  Essex 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  xcviii.  161. 
portrait  of  at  Maddersfield  in  Wor- 
cestershire, 624. 

Nottingham  (52°  57'  N.,  1°  14'  W.), 
garden  allotments  at,  Ixxxi.  522,  and 
note. 

hosiery  trade  of,  xc.  151. 

efficient  system  of  water  supply 


to,  xci.  397. 

Novara  (45°  27'  N.,  8°  38'  E.),  victory 
of  the  Austrians  over  the  Piedmon- 
tese  at,  xciii.  511. 

Nova  Scotia  (45°  0'  N.,  64°  0'  W.), 
low  proportion  of  crime  to  popula- 
tion in,  Ixxxvi.  271. 

coalfields  in,  xc.  533. 

character    of    the    people    for 


handiness,  xciv.  55.,  note. 

question  in   regard   to  official 


posts  in,  xcviii.  86.  education  in,  187. 
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Novels  founded  on  facU  questionable 
advantage  of,  lxxxv.461-463.  prin- 
ciple on  which  facts  should  be  made 
use  of,  474,  475. 

the  standard  of  merit  of  works 

of  fiction,  xcvii.  380.  influence  and 
importance  of,  381.  classes  of  no- 
velists, 382. 

religious,  civ.  519.     objections 


to,  and  grounds  on  which  they  are 
defended,  520. 

educational   influence   of,   cvi 


125.  false  view  of  life  conveyed  by, 
ib.  violent  political  writers  among 
modern  novelists,  124-126.  tendency 
of  their  works  to  despotism,  152. 

historical  and  antiquarian,  ex. 


440. 


Novgorod  (58°  30'  N.,  35°  0'  E.),  the 
liberties  of,  destroyed  by  Ivan  III., 
ci.  509. 

Nowell  (Alexander,  1507-1602),  his 
escape  from  England  during  the  Ma- 
rian persecution,  Ixxxv.  409. 

Nugent  (Lord),  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Ionian  islands,  xcvii. 
51. 

Numbers  (large)  in  public  assemblies, 
their  characteristics,  Ixxxi.  7. 

Nussir-u-deen,  King  of  Oude.  See 
Oude. 

Nutsall,  Benedictine  abbey  at,  Ixxxix. 
9.     St.  Boniface,  ib. 

Nymphs,  popular  belief  in,  adopted  in 
the  legends  of  the  saints,  Ixxxv.  300. 


0 


Oases  of  the  Sahara,  Ixxxi  v.  ^^.     the 

Algerian  oases,  62. 
Oatmeal,   valuable  feeding    properties 

of,  xc.  365. 
Oban  (56°  27'  N.,  5°  27'  AV.),  increase 

of  visitors  to,  cvi.  506. 
Objectivity  in  poetry,  cvi.  220,  221. 
Obolenski  (Prince),  editor  of  the  Diary 

of  General  Patrick  Gordon,  civ.  50. 
O'Brien — his  "  Lawyer :  his  Character 

and  Rule  of  Holy  Life,"  Ixxxiii.  276, 

note. 
O'Brien  (Smith),  head  of  the  Young 

Ireland  party,  xciii.  226.     his  speech 

in    the    House  of   Commons,   229. 

his  rebellion,  233.      his   conviction, 

236. 
Observatories,  early,  xci.  314.    modern 

construction  of,  315.     Pulkowa,  316. 

Greenwich.     See  Greenwich. 
O'Connell    (Daniel,     1775-1847),    his 

power,    eloquence,    and     character, 

Ixxxix.  277. 
anecdote  related  by  him  illus- 
trative of  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland, 

xcii.  515.      his  influence   over  the 

populace,  520. 

his  encouragement  of  physical 


force,  xciii.  225. 

■  his  sarcasm  on  Disraeli,  xcvii. 

432. 

his  organised  agitation  for  Roman 

Catholic   emancipation,  civ.  254. 

his  exchange  of  abuse  with  Sir 


Charles  Napier,  cvi.  323. 


O'Connell  (Daniel),  contests  the  county 
of  Clare,  ex.. 82. 

O'Connor  (Feargus),  his  Land  Scheme, 
xcv.  431.  extravagant  calculations, 
432.  failure  of  the  scheme,  ib. 
reasons  why  the  failure  was  inevi- 
table, 433. 

Octosyllabic  verse  compared  with  he- 
roic, Ixxxi.  67. 

Odessa  (46°  32'  N.,  30°  35'  E.),  bom- 
bardment of,  in  1854,  c.  278. 

rapid  rise  of,  cii.  92. 

O'Donel  (Sir  Richard),  his  agricultural 
improvements  in  Mayo,  xciii.  259. 

"  Odyle,"  theory  of,  ciii.  444. 

(Ersted  (Hans  Christian,  1777-1851), 
his  discovery  in  magnetism,  civ.  315. 

important  step  taken  by  him  in 

the  science  of  magnetism,  cvi.  306. 

his  discovery  the  ground-work 

of  electro-magnetism,  cviii.  100. 

OTerrall  (Mr  More),  his  government 
of  Malta,  xcviii.  96. 

Offertory,  collections  at,  recommended 
as  an  effectual  means  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  Ixxxiii.  98.  case  of  Rex  v. 
Hendley,  fZ>.,  note. 

Oglethorpe  (James  Edward,  General, 
1698-1 785),  his  settlement  of  Georgia, 
Ixxxv.  120. 

dinner   given   by  him   to   Dr 

Johnson  and  his  friends,  ex.  337,  338. 

"  Ogre,"  origin  of  the  word,  ci.  505, 
note. 

O'Higgins,  a  Chilian  leader,  Ixxxvii.  46. 
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Ohio  (State  of,  40°  0/ N.,  83°  0'  W.), 
its  rapid  rise,  Ixxxiii.  140. 

Oilcake,  agricultural  value  of,  xc.  368. 

Oils  for  painting,  different  kinds  of, 
Ixxxvi.  189.  how  far  known  to  the 
ancients,  ih.     See  Painting. 

Olbers  (Dr  Henry  William  Matthias, 
1758-1840),  his  astronomical  theory, 
Ixxxvii.  185. 

Olbia,  a  (4reek  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bo^rysthenes,  cii.  91.  visited  by 
Herodotus,  92. 

Oldenburgh  (Henry,  1626-1678),  sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Society,  his  cor- 
respondence with  Kewton,  ciii.  509. 

Oligarchy,  convenience  and  simplicity 
of  the  term,  Ixxxi.  8. 

Oliphant  (iVIr),  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Transcaucasian  regions,  ciii.  302,  note. 
on  the  importance  of  limiting  the 
Russian  frontier  on  the  side  of  the 
Caucasus,  304. 

Olmsted  (Frederick  Law),  his  work  on 
the  "  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  civ.  567. 

on  the  evils  of  slavery  in  the 

United  States,  cix.  431. 

O'Loghlen  (Sir  Michael),  on  the  evils 
of  tenure  on  lives  in  Ireland,  cvi.  101. 

Olozaga,  accused  of  attempting  by 
personal  violence  to  force  the  young 
Queen  of  Spain  to  dissolve  the  Cham- 
ber, Ixxxi  v.  186,  187.  his  defence, 
188. 

Oltenitza,  repulse  of  the  Russians  at, 
by  the  Turks  under  Omar  Pasha, 
xcix.  309. 

probable  object  of  the  Russians 

in  bringing  on  the  action  at,  c.  289.    j 

the  battle  of,  an  instance  of  the 


his  works  at  Kakfat,  214.  his  occu- 
pation of  Eupatoria,  280. 
Omar  Pasha,  lands  at  Batoum  with  a 
view  to  the  relief  of  Kars,  ciii.  294. 
difficulties  encountered  by  him,  299. 
his  passage  of  the  Inghour,  300,  301. 
commander  of  the  Turkish  ex- 


pedition against  Montenegro,  cix.  468. 

Omar  (Vrione),  repulses  the  Russians 
under  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg  in 
1828,  c.  274.  his  failure  to  relieve 
Varna,  ih. 

Onesicritus,  a  contemporary  historian 
of  Alexander,  cv.  309,  and  note. 

Ontario  (Lake,  43°  30'  N.,  78°  0'  W.), 
its  geological  revolutions,  Ixxxiii. 
143. 

Oolitic  System.     See  Geology. 

Open  questions,  inconvenience  of, 
Ixxxiv.  315. 

Ophir,  probable  identity  of  with  Ma- 
lacca, ex.  345. 

"  Opinion,  matter  of,"  ambiguity  of  the 
expression,  xci.  510. 

Opium,  production  of  in  India,  xcviii. 
52.  precarious  nature  of  the  trade 
with  China,  53.  the  East  India 
Company's  monopoly,  ih.  trade, 
108.  British  unpopularity  in  China 
arising  from,  115.  should  be  legal- 
ised, 129. 

trade,  the,  in  China,  cv.  537, 


importance  of  earth-works,  cii.  213, 
214. 

Ommaney  (Captain),  discovers  traces 
of  the  Franklin  expedition  at  Cape 
Riley,  xcviii.  362.  his  discoveries,  371. 

Omar  Pdsha  (b.  1801),  his  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia,  xcix. 
294.  his  early  successes  against  j 
Russia,  307,  309.  his  success  atj 
Oltenitza,  309.  strength  of  his  posi- 1 
tion,  ih. 

number   and   position    of   his 

forces  (1854),  c.  279.  his  skilful 
defensive  operations,  280,  281.  his 
line  of  defence,  282. 

his  defensive  operations  in  1853, 


ci.  265.  his  entrenched  camp  at 
Kalafat,  266.  his  interview  with  the  I 
allied  commanders  at  Varna,  270.' 
disorganisation  of  his  army,  273.  j 
his  victory  at  Oltenitza,  cii.  213.  i 


538,541. 

Optics,  impressive  nature  of  experi- 
ments in,  civ.  320. 

Orange  (William,  Prince  of),  his  pro- 
posal to  abandon  Holland  to  the  sea 
(1576),  Ixxxvi.  435. 

Orange  Society,  object  of,  xci.  88.  its 
published  rules,  89.  outrages  com- 
mitted by,  89,  90.  their  superiority 
in  conflict,  91.  and  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, 92.  Dissolution  of  the  society, 
ih.  its  resuscitation,  93.  Orange 
magistrates  superseded,  94.  renewed 
organisation,  95.  demonstration  of 
the  12th  of  July  1848,  98.  conflicts 
arising  out  of  it,  ih.  the  flgbt  at 
Dolly's  Brae,  103.  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  Orangemen,  104.  im- 
punity of  the  offenders,  105.  accom- 
plices on  the  Bench,  106.  Orange 
dinner,  107-109.  illegality  of  armed 
processions,  109,  110.  peculiar 
loyalty  of  the  Orangemen,  113.  in- 
jurious connexion  of  the  society 
with  Protestantism,  ib.  its  influence 
for  evil,  114.  its  continuance  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  its  political 
leaders,  117. 
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"  O'Rai-edon  (P.  C.),"  French  pamphlet 
in  the  name  of,  in  defence  of  the 
Neapolitan  government,  xciv.  519. 
manifestly  an  Italian  production,  520. 

Oratory,  the  standard  of,  consists  in 
immediate  effect,  xci.  537,  538. 

transitory  celebrity  of,  xciii.  97. 

principles  of,  c.  509.   limits  of,  ih. 

the  object  thereof  to  give  pleasure, 
512,  513.  its  merit  not  to  be  tested 
by  success,  515,  note,  advantages  of 
elaboration,  528.  mode  and  degree 
of  preparation  desirable,  529,  530. 

low  state  of,  at  the  Bar  and  in 


Parliament  at  the  present  time,  cvii. 
444.  not  recognised  as  an  art,  445. 
rules  of,  463,  464. 

Orders,  ecclesiastical,  indelibility  of, 
Ixxxix.  149-151. 

Ordination  service,  the,  its  terms  in- 
consistent with  ordination  on  the 
title  of  a  fellowship,  Ixxxviii.  181- 
183. 

Ordnance.     See  Chesney,  Colonel. 

Ordnance  survey  of  Scotland,  xcv.  1 86- 
188.  the  English  survey,  189.  the 
Irish  survey,  190.  the  adoption  of 
the  six-inch  scale  in  Ireland,  193. 
in  Scotland,  194.  uses  of  six-inch 
and  one-inch  maps,  195.  inaccuracy 
arising  from  the  shrinking  of  the 
paper,  ib.  application  to  railway 
surveys,  196.  to  geology,  197. 
one-inch  maps  preferable  for  the 
general  public,  198.  size  and  price 
of  the  two  maps,  199.  comparative 
sale,  200.  general  superiority  of  one- 
inch  maps,  201.  contour  lines,  202- 
205.     continental  surveys,  210. 

Oregon  country  (46°  10'  N.,  126°  0' 
W.),  designs  of  the  United  States 
upon,  Ixxxi.  11. 

extent  and  physical  features  of, 

Ixxxil.  239,  240.  settlements  in, 
245-248.  absence  of  valid  claims  to, 
on  the  part  of  any  nation,  258,  260. 
over-estimate  of  its  importance,  261. 
proposal  of  arbitration,  264. 

. American      adventurers      in, 


Ixxxvi.  393. 
Oregon  city,  IxxxII.  245. 
Orford  (Edward  Russell,  Earl  of,  1651 

1727),  his  treachery  to  William  III., 

cv.  149. 
Orford  (Earl  of).      See  Walpole,  Sir 

Robert. 
Oriental  or  despotic  monarchies,  Ixxxi. 

8.     inconsistent  with  primogeniture, 

Origen  (185-254),  his  merits,  xc.  157. 


party  of  his  opponents,  ib.  his  writ- 
ings mutilated,  158. 

Origen,  his  testimony  to  the  ancient  use 
of  a  Liturgy,  xcv.  461. 

'  the    "  Kefutation  of  all  Here- 

sies" improperly  ascribed  to  him, 
xcvii.  16,  17. 

Orissa  language,  the,  xcviii.  38. 

Orkneys  (59°  0'  N.,  3°  0'  W.),  ethnology 
and  agriculture  of,  Ixxxix.  349. 

Orleans  (47°  55'  N.,  1°  54'  E.),  the 
raising  of  the  siege  by  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
cvi.  401. 

Orleans  (House  of),  its  renunciation  of 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
Ixxxv.  493. 

its    eminent    place  in  French 

history,  xc.  81.  its  growth  in  power, 
82. 

Orleans  (John  Baptist  Gaston,  Duke 
of,  1608-1660),  his  nocturnal  frolics, 
Ixxxv.  83. 

Orleans  (Philip,  Duke  of,  1674-1723), 
the  Regent,  xc.  81.  his  intrigues 
with  the  English  generals,  82.  policy 
of  his  administration,  ib.^  83.  oppo- 
sition to  him,  ib.  his  relations  with 
England,  84.  and  with  the  anti- 
Catholic  cause  in  Europe,  ib.  his 
death,  89. 

Orleans  (Philip,  Duke  of,  "Egalite," 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  1747- 
1793),  his  sufferings  and  execution, 
Ixxxvii.  39. 

his   character,   xciii.    154.     his 


conduct  in  voting  for  the  death  of 
the  king,  155. 


character  of,  by  Le  Comte  de  la 

Marck,  xciv.  435. 

Orleans  (Duchess  of),  her  appearance 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
24th  February  1848,  xci.  250. 

Orme  (Robert,  1728-1801),  his  History 
of  the  Early  Wars  in  India,  xcvii.  204. 

Ornithorhyncus,  the,  its  organic  dis- 
tinctness from  birds,  Ixxxii.  78. 

Orpen  (Dr),  his  theory  of  communica- 
tion by  signs,  cli.  131. 

Orthe,  situation  of  determined  by  a 
coin,  civ.  175,  176. 

Ortogrul  (a  Turcoman  chief),  the 
founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  xci. 
176. 

Osborn  (Francis,  about  1589-1659),  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, xcviii.  161. 

Osborne  (Captain  Sherard),  sails  in  the 
Pioneer  in  search  of  the  expedition  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  cili.  196.  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  202. 
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Osborne  (Mr,  chaplain  of  Bath  gaol), 
his  statement  of  the  frequent  recom- 
mittals of  juvenile  offenders,  xciv. 
416. 
Oscan  language,  remains  of  at  Pompeii, 
ex.  432.  proofs  of  its  late  prevalence 
in  Campania,  433,  435. 
Ossetic  language,  xciv.  313. 

Ossian,  David  Hume's  long-continued 
belief  in  the  genuineness-  of,  Ixxxv. 
67. 

Ossory  (Earl  of,  reign  of  Henry  VIIL), 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  cviii.  482. 
his  successes  against  the  rebels,  484. 

Ossory  (Countess  of),  Horace  Walpole's 
letters  to,  Ixxxviii.  339.  See  Wal- 
poley  Horace. 

Ostend  (51°  13'  K,  2°55'E.).  enlarge- 
ment of  the  harbour  of,  xcviii.  253. 

Ostracism  at  Athens,  explanation  of  the 
system,  xci.  138. 

Oswald  (Mr),  his  negotiations  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  at  Paris,  xcix. 
24,  28.  nature  of  his  mission,  29,  31, 
and  note,  instructions  received  by 
him  from  Lord  Shelburne,  35,  36. 
unpublished  information  regarding, 
315.  diary  kept  by  him  during  his 
journeys  to  Paris  in  1782,  ib.  his 
conversations  with  Franklin,  316, 
317. 

Otfried  (9th  century),  his  "  Christ  "— 
its  literary  merits,  Ixxxii.  278. 

"  Othello,"  M.  de  Vigny's  translation  of, 
Ixxxiii.  53-55.  sensation  and  dis- 
putes excited  by  the  representation, 
56. 

character  of,  xcix.  223-225. 

Othman  (House  of),  its  origin,  xci.  177. 

Otho  the  Great  (912-973),  founder  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  Ixxxviii.  241. 

his  resistance  to  Papal  encroach- 
ment, ciii.  463. 

Otho  (of  Nordheim),  leader  of  the  Saxon 
insurrection  against  Henry  IV., 
Ixxxi.  291,  292.  incurs  the  jealousy 
of  the  German  nobles,  293.  sur- 
prised on  the  Unstrut,  his  valour, 
294.  defeated,  and  surrendered 
to  the  Emperor,  295.  supports 
Eudolf  against  Henry  IV.,  318. 
gains  the  battle  of  Mulhausen,  320. 
his  victory  on  the  Elster,  321. 

Otho  (King  of  Greece,  b.  1815),  his 
appointment  a  mistake,  xcix.  302. 

his   accession,    ciii.    387.       his 

government  unsuited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  418. 
encourages  brigandage  on  the  Turk- 
ish frontier,  421. 


Otho  (King),  abuses  of  his  administra- 
tion, ex.  523. 

Ottley  (William  Young  Warner,  1772- 
1836),  his  collection  of  paintings  re- 
jected by  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery,  Ixxxvi.  212. 

Otto  (Louis  William,  Count  de  Mosloy, 
b.  1754),  his  note  to  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  in  1802,  cvii.  562. 

Ottoman  empire,  recent  policy  of.  xcviii. 
400.  attempts  at  centralisation,  ib. 
means  of  regeneration,  40 1 .  federal- 
ism, 402. 

Otumba,  victory  gained  by  Cortes  over 
the  Mexicans  at,  Ixxxi.  459,  460. 

Otway  (Mr,  Poor  Law  Commissioner), 
his  account  of  a  neglected  property 
in  Donegal,  Ixxxiv.  275. 

Oude  (27°  0'  N.,  81°  0'  E.),  appropria- 
tion of  the  territory  of,  by  the  British, 
xcvii.  193. 

misgovernment  of,  under  British 


protection,  cii.  405.  mode  of  collect- 
ing the  land  revenue,  406.  general 
lawlessness,  ib.,  407.  the  "Private 
Life  of  an  Eastern  King,"  407.  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  king,  Nussir- 
u-deen,  ib.,  408.  his  love  of  animal- 
fights,  ib,  description  of  a  tiger  fight, 
ib.,  411.  a  man-eating  horse,  412. 
story  of  an  elephant,  ib.,  413.  treat- 
ment of  the  king's  general  and  chief 
of  police,  413-415.  the  prime  minis- 
ter an  English  barber,  416.  cruel 
treatment  of  the  king's  uncles,  ib. 
death  of  Nussir-u-deen,  ib.  anarchy 
and  corruption  under  his  successor, 
417.  necessity  of  the  deposition  of 
the  present  dynasty,  ib. 

evils  of  the  land  system  in,  ciii. 

153. 

the  sepoys  recruited  in,  cvi.  35. 

the  stronghold  of  Hindooism,  36. 
annexation  of,  547.  improved  state 
of,  549,  550.  alleged  connexion  be- 
tween the  annexation  of  and  the 
sepoy  mutiny,  565. 

misgovernment  in,  cvii.  513.  an- 


nexation of  to  the  British  territories, 
ih.  anarchy  of  the  territorial  lords, 
514.  corruption  and  sensuality  of 
the  court,  ib.,  515.  internal  warfare, 
518,  519.  professional  ruffians,  520. 
aggregate  of  the  private  forces  of  the 
landowners,  521.  the  mud  forts  and 
jungle,  ib.  employment  of  British 
troops,  522.  court  favour  enjoyed 
by  the  chief  offenders,  ib.  necessity 
of  British  interference,  523.  inade- 
quate measures  adopted,  524.    the 
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royal  army  disbanded,  525.  the  Bri- 
tish authorities  oxact  the  arrears  of 
revenue  due  to  tlie  late  government, 
526.  privileges  of  the  families  of  the 
British  sepoys,  527.  abuse  of  their 
privileges,  528.  discontent  at  their 
abolition,  529.  danger  of  the  middle 
course  pursued  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, 530.  the  proposal  of  a 
disarmament  of  the  people  rejected, 
531 .  the  mutiny  not  a  national  move- 
ment, 538.  disunion  of  the  leaders, 
539.  new  title  of  conquest  acquired 
by  the  British,  ih.  measures  to  be 
adopted,  540. 

Oudinot  (General),  his  attack  on  Rome 
repulsed,  xciii.  516.  renews  his  at- 
tack, 520.     enters  Rome,  521. 

Oulibicheff  (M.),  his  Life  of  Mozart, 
cvi.  228. 

Out-door  relief,  evils  of  the  system, 
Ixxxiv.  280,  301.  the  prohibition  of, 
struck  out  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  312. 

Outline  drawings,  their  resemblance  to 
sculpture,  Ixxxiii.  348. 

Outram  (Sir  James,  b.  1805),  abuse  of 
by  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  William  Na- 
pier, cvi.  33L  his  generous  conduct 
respecting  the  Scinde  prize  money, 
335.  grounds  of  his  quarrel  with  Sir 
Charles,  336,  337.  brutal  libel  on, 
by  Sir  William,  338. 

his  retirement  from  the  resident- 
ship  at  Lucknow  on  account  of  ill 
health,  cvii.  525. 

Ouvrard  (Julian,  1772-1847),  anecdote 
of,  ciii.  209. 

Ova  of  diiferent  species,  their  distinct- 
ness, Ixxxii.  74.  organic  contrivances 
within,  78. 

Ovando  (Nicholas  de,  living  in  1500), 
appointed  governor  of  Hispaniola  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  cix.  21.  his 
high  character,  22.  his  cruelties  to 
the  Indians,  iZ>.,  23. 

Over-government  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  centralisation,  Ixxxv. 
237.     evils  of,  239,  240. 

Over-population,  questions  in  regard 
to,   Ixxxv.  161.      its  true  meaning, 

162.  Mr  Thornton's  definition  of, 

163.  its  existence  in  England  not 
proved  by  evidence,  164-166. 

Overstone  (Lord,  b.  1796),  his  pam- 
phlets on  the  Currency,  xci.  473. 

his  tracts  on  Metallic  and  Paper 

Currency,  cvii.  248.  their  high  value, 
ih.  his  development  of  the  true 
theory  of  currency  and  banking,  255. 


extract  from  his  "Reflections  sug- 
gested by  a  perusal  of  Mr  Horsley 
Palmer's  Pamphlet  on  the  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  the  Pressure  on  the 
Money  Market,"  256-258.  his  evi- 
dence on  deposit  business  in  banking, 
265.  on  banking  reserves,  266.  his 
comments  on  Daniel  Webster's  speech 
on  the  American  monetary  panic,  291, 
292. 

Overweg  (Dr),  companion  of  Dr  Barth 
in  his  African  travels,  cix.  339.  his 
death,  361. 

Ovid  (P.  Ovidius  Naso,  b.c.  43 — a.d. 
17),  his  lines  on  the  scientific  heroes 
of  antiquity,  xcv.  502. 

Owen  (Professor,  b.  1804),  his  classi- 
fication of  fossil  reptiles,  Ixxxii.  40, 
and  note,  his  reports  on  the  reptiles 
of  the  secondary  rocks,  56.  his  class- 
ification, 57.  rejects  the  hypothesis 
of  transmutation  of  species,  58. 

his  discovery  of  the  existence  of 

rudiments  of  supernumerary  limbs  in 
vertebrate  animals,  cii.  466. 

his  researches  illustrative  of  the 

theory  of  types,  cix.  247.  demon- 
strates the  impossibility  of  affinity 
between  anthropoid  apes  and  man, 
250. 

on  the  fossil  footprints  of  Dum- 
friesshire, ex.  110.  on  fossil  remains 
of  Batrachians  found  in  Cheshire,  121. 
on  the  Ornithichaites  discovered  in 
Connecticut,  126. 

Owen  (Dr),  Dean  of  Christchurch,  xci  v. 
234. 

Owen  (Robert,  1771-1858),  Ixxxvii. 
515. 

Oxenstiern  (Axel,  Count,  1583-1654), 
his  design  of  colonisation  on  the  De- 
laware, ixxxv.  123. 

Oxford  (Robert  Harley,  Earl  of,  1661- 
1724),  his  use  of  the  system  of  cre- 
ating peers,  Ixxxi.  41.     See  Harley. 

Oxford  (51°  45'  N.,  1°  15'  W.),  the 
University,  Professorship  of  Rural 
Economy  at,  Ixxxi.  123.  Dr  Arnold's 
Professorship  of  History  at,  191  .•  new 
form  of  priestcraft  at,  192.  Oxford 
tracts,  No.  90,  194,  note,  obscurity 
of  its  early  history,  385.  corpora- 
tions in,  386.  Laud's  constitution  for, 
ih.  the  Caroline  statutes,  lii.  required 
subscription  to  the  articles  and  36tli 
canon,  387.  proceedings  against  Mr 
W.  G.  Ward,  390.  the  theatre,  392. 
resolutions  carried,  393.  proctorial 
interposition,  394.  its  tests  com- 
pared with  those  at  Cambridge,  397. 
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the  source  of  the  High  Church  agi- 
tation, 528,  534. 

Oxford  theologians,  their  historical  spe- 
culations, Ixxxii.  383. 

question  in  tlic  Long  Parliament 

of  its  precedence   over  Cambridge, 
Ixxxiv.  91. 

rejoicings  at,  on  the  accession 


of  Mary,  Ixxxv.  403. 

theologians.   (See  Tractarians.) 


advocates  of  infidel  opinions  at,  xc 
305. 

election  for  the  university  in 


1829,  xcv.  73 

royal  commission  of  inquiry  into. 


xcvi.  232.  meetings  of  the  commis- 
sioners, ih.  facts  established  by  them, 
ib.  extensive  violation  of  statutes, 
233.  original  design  of  the  founda- 
tions, ib.  origin  of  the  university, 
ib.  poor  students,  i&.,  234.  the  col- 
legiate system,  234.  colleges  founded 
for  poor  students,  235.  positive  pro- 
hibitions to  increase  the  income  of 
fellows,  ii>.,  236.  inefficiency  of 
visitors,  237.  the  idea  of  colleges 
originally  monastic,  ib.  the  fellows 
intended  to  be  students,  238.  the 
colleges  supersede  the  university,  ib. 
rise  of  the  class  of  tutors,  239.  the 
intentions  of  the  founders  reversed, 
ib.  the  studies  of  the  university,  240. 
neglect  of  the  code  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  241.  disputations  and  exami- 
nations, 242.  decay  of  the  university, 
243.  abuse  of  the  permission  to  grant 
dispensations,  ib.  revolution  estab- 
lishing the  college  system,  244.  the 
examinations  discontinued,  ib.  ques- 
tion whether  the  university  has  for- 
feited its  charter,  245,  246.  illegal 
repeal  of  portions  of  the  statutes,  ib. 
consequent  necessity  for  fresh  autho- 
rity, 247.  necessity  for  reform,  248. 
especially  in  regard  to  oaths,  ib.  right 
and  duty  of  the  State  to  remodel  the 
statutes,  249.  the  colleges  alleged 
to  be  private  foundations,  ib.  the 
plea  cancelled  by  their  violation  of 
their  statutes,  250.  the  college  pri- 
vileges derived  from  the  State,  251. 
the  plea  that  the  founders  would  have 
approved  the  change  of  system,  ib. 
limits  to  the  right  of  founders  to  bind 
posterity,  252.  the  sole  considera- 
tion, national  expediency,  253.  ex- 
cellences of  the  university,  ib.  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission- 
ers, 254.  the  tutorial  system,  ib. 
its  merits  and  defects,  255.   the  tutors 


are  schoolmasters,  ib.  position  of  the 
tutors,  256.  their  inferiority  as  a 
class,  257.  low  standard  of  teaching, 
ib.  the  proposal  of  opening  the  fel- 
lowships, 258.  local  fellowships,  ib, 
recommendation  to  retain  the  scho- 
larships confined  to  schools,  259. 
elections  by  favour,  260.  elections 
by  nomination,  261.  suggestions  for 
securingpurity  of  election,  262.  sug- 
gestion of  a  board  of  appeal  in  fel- 
lowship elections,  ib.  improvements 
in  the  tutorial  system,  263.  in  the 
university  system  of  teachin<T,  ib.  want 
of  encouragement  to  extensive  learn- 
ing, ib.  re-establishment  of  the  pro- 
fessoriate, 264.  the  commissioners' 
proposal  of  a  body  of  assistant  pro- 
fessors, 265.  the  respective  duties 
not  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the 
commissioners,  266.  true  idea  of  the 
professoriate,  268.  power  in  the 
university  to  be  assigned  to  the  pro- 
fessors, ib.  mode  of  election  of  the 
professors,  269.  suggestion  of  a  board 
of  curators,  ib..,  270.  power  of  ap- 
pointing foreigners  as  professors,  ib. 
proposed  mode  of  endowing  profes- 
sors by  establishing  fellow -professor- 
ships, 271 .  want  of  a  board  of  studies, 
272.  fluctuating  standard  of  exami- 
nations, ib.  a  public  examination  at 
matriculation  recommended,  273.  a 
theological  school  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Oxford,  274-276.  other 
sciences  which  should  be  taught,  277. 
new  schools  established  in  1850,  278. 
classical  studies  should  retain  their 
pre-eminence,  ib.  mathematical  fel- 
lowships, 280.  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  colleges,  ib.  pro- 
posal for  the  erection  of  independent 
halls,  281, 282.  proposed  permission 
to  students  to  live  in  lodgings,  282, 
283.  houses  under  the  charge  of  a 
principal,  284.  present  encourage- 
ments to  extravagance,  ib.  the  go- 
verning body  of  the  university,  285. 
the  heads  of  houses,  ib.  proposed 
establishment  of  the  House  of  Con- 
gregation, 286.  its  composition,  ib. 
proposal  to  abolish  the  compulsory 
ordmation  of  fellows,  ib.  question 
as  to  the  abolition  of  the  rule  of 
celibacy,  287.  the  question  of  ad- 
mission of  dissenters  adjourned,  288. 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles to  be  abolished,  ib. 
Oxford — system  ofelection  to  fellowship 
at,  xcix.  176.     scandal  of  oaths,  177. 
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self- reform  impracticable,  178.  delu- 
sive promises  of  reform  made  by  the 
colleges,  179.  good  and  bad  colleges, 
180.  power  of  the  heads  of  colleges, 
183.  committee  appointed  by  the 
Hebdomadal  board,  184.  inadequate 
reform  proposed  by  it,  ib.  views  of 
the  association  of  tutors,  185. 
Oxford,  or  Five  Mile  Act,  the,  directed 


against  Dissenters  In   Charles  II.'s 

reign,  Ixxxii.  481 .  bad  eflfects  thereof, 

ib. 
Oxford,  Earl  of.    See  Harley. 
Oxygen,  magnetic  capabilities  of,  cvi. 

56. 
"  Ozone,"  discovery  of,  by  M.  Schoen- 

bein,  cvi.  51. 


Pacca  (Cardinal,  1756-1844),  his  de- 
scription of  the  excommunication  of 
Napoleon  by  Pius  VII.,  xcv.  383, 
384.  on  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope,  385. 

Pacheco  (Dona  Maria),  her  heroic 
struggle  for  Spanish  liberty  in  1522, 
cv.  3. 

Pacho  (M.),  his  dealings  with  the  monks 
of  St.  Mary  in  the  Libyan  desert  for 
the  purchase  of  Syriac  manuscripts, 
445-448.  his  sale  of  additional  por- 
tions to  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  453. 

Pacific  Ocean,  population  of  the  islands 
of,  xci.  443.     See  Polynesia. 

Packe  (Mr),  his  proposed  measure  for 
the  abolition  of  church-rates,  cix. 
78. 

Padilla  (Don  Juan  Lopez  de,  d.  1522), 
his  unsuccessful  insurrection  against 
the  ministers  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain, 
cv.  3. 

Padilla  (Dona  Maria  de,  d.  1361),  mis-- 
tress  of  Pedro  I.  of  Castile,  xcii.  149, 
150.    her  death,  160. 

Padua  (45°  25'  N.,  1 1°  55'  E.),  eminence 
of  the  university  of,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, xcii.  564.  quarrels  between 
professors,  565. 

Pagan  deities  regarded  by  the  early 
Christians  as  devils,  Ixxxii.  277. 

"Paganism,"  origin  of  the  term,  cv. 
494. 

Pageot  (M.),  his  diplomatic  mission  on 
the  subject  of  the  Spanish  Queen's 
marriage,  Ixxxv.  497. 

Paget  (Eusebius),  a  Puritanical  clergy- 
man, ci.  244.  persecution  of,  by 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  245. 

Paget  (Mrs),  her  notice  of  Mezzofanti, 
ci.  57,  58. 

Painting  —  its  connexion  with  medi- 
cine in  the  middle  ages,  Ixxxvi.  189. 


authorities  on  the  early  practice  of 
oil  painting,  191.  oil-painting  in 
England  in  the  14th  century, 
ib.,  192.  in  Italy,  193.  partial  oil- 
painting,  194.  fresco,  195.  intro- 
duction of  oil-painting  into  Italy,  199. 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  im- 
provements introduced  by  the  Van 
Eycks,  200-203.  the  earliest  authen- 
tic oil-picture,  204.  process  em- 
ployed by  Rubens,  205.  by  Vandyck, 
206.  employment  of  wax,  ib.  first 
introduction  of  the  use  of  the  palette, 
ib. 

Painting  —  efiect  of  time  on  paintings, 
Ixxxvii.  490. 

connexion    of,    with    religion, 

xcvii.  391.  increase  of  picture  gal- 
leries in  the  16th  century,  392. 
efiects  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
ib.  the  restoration  of  pictures  in  1815 
incomplete,  ib.  the  restored  church 
paintings  placed  in  museums,  393. 
pictures  thrown  on  the  market,  ib. 
private  collections  formed,  ib.  Italian 
galleries,  ib.,  394.  the  galleries  of 
Germany,  395,  396.  French  and 
Spanish  galleries,  397.  pictures  in 
England,  398-400.  formation  of  pri- 
vate collections,  401.  opportuni- 
ties lost  by  government,  ib.,  402. 
schools  of  art,  405.  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  pictures,  408.  picture 
cleaning,  411,  412.  re-touching, 
413.  question  of  lighting  pictures, 
417. 

Paixan   (or   Paixhans,    General),    his 
improvements  in  artillery,  xcvi.  512. 
his  improvements  in  artillery, 


cix.  526,  note. 
Pakenham   (General),  his  part  in  the 

battle  of  Salamanca,  cvii.  390. 
Pakington   (Sir  John,   b.   1799),    his 

speech  on  education,  cii.  400. 
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Pakington  (Sir  John),  on  the  difficulty 
of  manning  the  navy,  ex.  12.  com- 
mission appointed  by  him,  21.  his 
services,  34. 

Palaeologus  (Basha),  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  expedition  against  Rhodes, 
ci.  127.  his  cruise  on  the  coasts  of 
the  island,  129.  (See  Rhodes,  siege 
of.)  banished  on  his  return  to 
Constantinople,  146. 

Palaeontology,  its  limits,  Ixxxii.  29. 

evidence  afforded  thereby  of  the 

former  condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  Ixxxvii.  1 99,  200. 

Palais  Royal,  court  of  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  in,  xc.  82. 

Palestine  (32°  0'  K,  35°  0'  E.),  Mr 
Stanley's  impressions  of,  civ.  381. 
smallness  of  the  country,  ib.,  382.  its 
richness  in  associations  with  profane 
history,  383.     numerous  ruins,  384. 

Palestrina  (Giambatista  Pietro  Aloisio, 
1529-1594),  an  eminent  musician,  cvi. 
231. 

Palestro,  first  action  at,  between  the 
Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  ex.  464. 
second  affair  of,  466. 

Paley  (William,  1743-1805),  his  prin- 
ciple for  religious  tests,  Ixxxi.  483. 
his  complaint  of  the  abuse  of  Church 
patronage,  539. 

gives  offence  to  George  III.  by 

his  famous  metaphor  of  the  pigeons, 
Ixxxii.  90. 

his  remark  on  the  advantage  of 


a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  Ixxxiv. 
27. 

his  theory  of  subscription  to  the 


Thirty-nine  Articles,  Ixxxviii.   171 
and  note. 

his  unphilosophical  view  of  the 


elements,  Ixxxix.  68.     on  the  theory 
of  wages,  428,  note. 

his  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the 


Feathers'  Tavern  petitioners,  xcviii, 
336,  note. 

on  the  evils  of  the  dependence 


Palgrave  (Sir  Francis),  his  services 
to  history,  xcv.  153.  his  "His- 
tory of  Normandy  and  England," 
ib.  on  the  remains  of  Roman 
laws  and  administration,  ib.  his  sur- 
vey of  the  conflict  between  Roman 
and  Teutonic  influences,  161.  com- 
prehensive character  of  his  work, 
162.  his  dramatic  tastes,  ib.  his 
unpublished  "  Three  Generations  of 
an  Imaginary  Norfolk  Family,"  ib. 
on  the  mediaeval  chronicles,  163,  164. 
peculiarities  in  the  composition  of  his 
work,  165.  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  ib.  importance  ascribed 
by  him  to  the  Roman  empire,  ib.  his 
description  of  the  magnificence  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  166,  167.  his 
description  of  the  battle  of  Fontenay, 
168.  his  account  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, 170.  plan  of  his  future 
volumes,  171,  172.  his  use  of  public 
records,  1 73.  his  services  to  students 
of  constitutional  history,  179. 

papers   referring   to    the   Re- 


ef the  clergy  on  their  congregations, 
cii.  251,  252. 

Paley  (P.  A.),  plays  of  JEschylus  edited 
by  him,  c.  82,  87,  91. 

Palfrey  (J.  G.),  his  "  Five  Years'  Pro- 
gress of  the  Slave  Power,"  civ.  571, 
note,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
578. 

Palgrave  (Sir  Francis,  b.  1802),  his 
"  Progress  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth," Ixxxix.  158. 

his  description  of  Britain  as  a 

Roman  province,  xciv.  203. 


formation  collected  by  him,  cviii. 
207. 

his  "  History  of  Normandy  and 

England,"  vol.  ii.,  cix.  486.  absur- 
dities of  style,  487.  his  use  of  epi- 
thets, 489  and  note,  490.  his  love  of 
alliteration,  491.  his  habit  of  with- 
holding references,  492.  occasional 
blunders  in  important  matters,  493. 
his  main  authorities,  494-497.  matter 
of  the  present  volume,  498.  want  of 
due  arrangement,  ib.  on  Thierry's 
view  of  the  Capetian  kings,  501. 
intrinsic  value  of  his  researches, 
513. 

Palladian  architecture,  Mr  Ruskin's 
unjust  abuse  of,  ciii.  545. 

Pallas  (Peter  Simon,  1741-1811),  his 
compilation  of  a  polyglot  vocabulary, 
ci.  30,  and  note,  his  career  and 
eminence,  34. 

Palmer  (Mr  Horsley),  his  evidence  on 
the  currency,  cvii.  252.  his  pamphlet, 
254.  reflections  on  by  Lord  Over- 
stone,  256-258. 

Palmer  (Roundell),  his  exclusion  from 
Parliament  at  the  general  election  of 
1857,  cv.  572. 

Palmer  (William),  his  attempt  to  com- 
bine Catholicism  with  Rationalism, 
Ixxxvi.  398. 

his  admission  of  a  diversity  of 


Liturgies  from  the  earliest  age,  xcv. 
461.  his  reduction  of  the  primitive 
Liturgies  to  foiir,  463. 
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Palmer  (William),  his  work  on  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  xcviii.  322, 
and  note. 

his  dissertations  on  the  Eastern 

Church,  cvii.  324.  extrava|]jances  of 
his  book  on  the  Orthodox  Commu- 
nion, 325. 

Palm  tree,  the,  intoxicating  drink  ob- 
tained from,  ci.  493. 

Palmerston  (Lord,  b.  1784),  his  efforts 
to  save  Colonel  Stoddartand  Captain 
Conolly,  Ixxxii.  152.  his  application 
to  the  courts  of  Constantinople  and 
St  Petersburgh,  155. 

his  negotiations  respecting  the 

Spanish  marriages,  Ixxxv.  511. 

his  efforts  for  the  abolition  of 


the  slave  trade,  xcii.  243. 

his  policy  towards  Spain,  xciii. 


463,  472, 

his  defection  from  Lord  John 


Russell's  government  in  1852,  xcv. 
569. 

amendment  proposed  by  him 


to  Mr  Villiers'  motion  of  Novem 
ber  23,  1852,  xcvii.  243,  244.  a 
member  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  minis- 
try, 264. 

his    premiership    on    the    fall 

of  Lord  Aberdeen's    ministry,    cii. 
587. 

his    correspondence    with    Mr 


French  Emperor's  life,  555.  nego- 
tiations on  the  refugee  question,  556, 

557.  introduces  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 

558.  offensive  addresses  published 
in  the  "Moniteur,"  ih.  defeated  on 
Mr  Milner  Gibson's  amendment,  559. 
his  government  charged  with  obse- 
quiousness to  French  dictation,  560, 
561.  inconsistent  condemnations  of 
his  conduct,  571. 

Palmerston  (Lord),  his  announced  Re- 
form Bill  (1857),  cix.  276.  his  despatch 
condemning  the  principle  of  Austrian 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
minor  Italian  States,  573.  his 
opinion  unfairly  quoted  in  "  Napoleon 
III.  et  I'ltalie,''  575.  his  despatch  of 
1848,  576. 

invited  to  become  a  member  of 


Lawrence  on  the  Central  American 
question,  civ.  283,  284. 

his  conduct  towards  Lord  John 


Russell,  cv.  559.  his  high  position  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
1856, 562.  impotent  attacks  on,  568. 
ability  of  his  administration,  569. 
difficulties  surmounted  by  him,  570. 
his  principles  as  a  Reformer,  ib. 
declaration  of  confidence  in  him  by 
the  election  of  1857,  577. 

his  strength  in  the  new  parlia- 


ment, 254. 

policy   of  his  government  on 

questions  of  the  currency,  cvii.  293. 
formation  of  his  administration  in 
1855,  cvii.  541.  foreign  measures  of 
his  government,  ib.  conclusion  of 
the  Russian  war,  542.  war  with 
Persia,  ib.  hostilities  at  Canton,  543. 
his  successful  appeal  to  the  country 
on  his  defeat  on  Mr  Cobden's  motion, 
544.  domestic  measures,  ib.  the 
Indian  mutiny,  ib.  its  suppression, 
549.  the  commercial  crisis  in  the 
autumn  of  1857,  551.  the  Queen's 
speech  ih  December,  552.  the  Indian 
Bill,   ib..,  555.     the  attempt  on  the 


Wellington's  cabinet  in  1830,  ex.  96. 
his  powerful  ministry  in  1859,  265. 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  defeat 
on  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  266. 

Pampas,  Indians  of  the,  their  reckless 
valour,  Ixxxvii.  547. 

Pamphlets,  the  precursors  of  news- 
papers, cii.  474.  sensation  created 
by  "Killing  no  Murder,"  ib. 

Panama  (isthmus  of,  9^  15'  N.,  79°  0' 
W.),  the  railway  route  across,  cvii. 
298. 

Panathenaic  procession,  the,  ex.  55, 

Panizzi  (Mr),  his  official  position  at  the 
British  Museum,  xcii.  373.  attacks 
on  him,  ib.  his  evidence,  381.  his 
controversy  with  Mr  Payne  Collier, 
388.  his  rules  of  cataloguing,  389. 
his  recommendation  against  printing 
the  catalogue,  392. 

his  exertions  in  aiding  researches 


in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
xcvii.  37. 

his  report  of  deficiencies  in  the 


British  Museum  library  in  1842,  cix. 
208.  advises  the  establishment  of 
secondary  libraries  in  the  metropolis, 
214.  his  letter  to  Lord  Ellesraere 
on  the  difficulties  of  cataloguing  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  221. 
his  "first  substantive"  plan  of  ar- 
ranging the  catalogue,  224.  his  staff 
of  assistants,  226. 

Panmure  (Lord,  previously  Mr  Fox 
Maule,  b.  1801),  his  evidence  on  the 
good  results  of  education  in  the  army, 
xcv.  328,  329. 

Pantaleon  (de  Sa,  Don,  Portuguese 
ambassador),  execution  of,  for  mur- 
der, by  the  order  of  Cromwell,  cii. 
49. 
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Pantheism,  xciil.  444. 

Panticapaaum  (Kertch),  a  Milesian 
colony  in  the  Crimea,  cii.  93.  ex- 
tensive remains  at,  ib. 

"  Pantisocracy,"  Coleridge's  scheme  of, 
Ixxxvii.  373. 

Paoli  (Clemente,  brother  of  Pascal 
Paoli),  his  character,  ci.  452.  his 
gallant  conduct  in  the  resistance  to 
France,  465,  466.  his  retreat  at 
Vallombrosa,  466.     his  death,  477. 

Paoli  (Giacinto,  father  of  Pascal),  one 
of  the  Corsican  triumvirate,  ei.  450. 
exiled,  45 1 .  his  residence  at  Naples, 
453. 

Paoli  (Pascal,  1726-1807),  contrasts 
presented  by  his  life  and  character, 
ci.  442,  443.  anecdote  illustrating 
his  love  of  simplicity,  449.  his 
education  at  Naples,  453.  his  cha- 
racter and  appearance,  ib.  lands  in 
Corsica,  454.  hard  struggle  with 
the  Genoese,  ib.  his  government  of 
the  island,  ib.,  455.  his  personal 
influence,  455.  his  alleged  ambition, 
ib.  endeavours  to  extinguish  the 
vendetta,  456.  his  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  457.  his  reli- 
gious character,  ib.  his  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  education,  458. 
his  military  administration,  ib.  Bos- 
well's  description  of  his  personal 
habits,  460.  his  visions,  ib.  his 
views  in  regard  to  marriage,  ib.  his 
great  undertakings,  461.  determines 
to  resist  the  French  appropriation  ot 
Corsica,  462.  his  reliance  on  English 
assistance,  463,  464.  his  gallant 
resistance,  465.  repulse  of  the 
French  at  Borgo,  466.  overpowered, 
ib.  proceeds  to  London,  ib.  his  re- 
ception and  demeanour,  467.  his 
friendship  with  Johnson,  468.  pro- 
ceeds to  Paris  by  the  request  of 
the  revolutionary  government,  469. 
returns  to  Corsica  as  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  island,  470.  laments 
the  decay  of  Corsican  patriotism,  ib. 
summoned  to  Paris  by  the  convention, 
472.  appeals  to  the  old  institutions 
of  Corsica,  ib.  his  relations  with  the 
young  Napoleon,  473.  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  British  government, 
476.  retires  to  England,  477.  his 
last  years  and  death,  478.  veneration 
of  his  name  in  Corsica,  479.  his 
letters,  ib.  statue  of  him  at  Corte,  480. 
his  dialogue  with  Boswell,  cv. 


466. 


Papacy,  the,  its  disasters  and  corruption 


in  the  10th  and  half  of  the  11th  centu- 
ries, Ixxxi.  274. 

Papacy,  the,  corruptions  of,  before  the 
time  of  Luther,  Ixxxii.  129.  could  not 
have  reformed  itself,  130. 

its  revival  of  obsolete  pretensions 

in  Germany,  Ixxxiii.  104.  ignorance 
of  the  "Spirit  ofthe  Times,"  110.  in- 
ternal reformation  impracticable,  126. 

its  repudiation  of  treaties,  xciii. 

174.  its  unfounded  claims  in  educa- 
tional appointments,  1 83. 

impending  fall  of  its  temporal 

power,  xcv.  358.  diplomatic  body 
at  Kome  in  1 848, 361.  its  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  governed  to  choose 
their  rulers,  ib.,  362.  refusal  to  apply 
the  principle  to  the  Roman  temporal 
dominions,  362.  the  Pope  has  ceased 
to  be  an  independent  power,  363. 
question  of  the  capacity  of  the  Papal 
government  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
times,  ib.,  364.  retrospect  of  the 
relations  of  the  civil  and  spiritual 
power,  365.  the  Roman  states  ut- 
terly without  a  constitution,  366,367. 
the  interests  of  the  states  must  give 
way  to  the  Pope's  church  policy,  368. 
predominance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
caste,  369.  absurdity  of  a  constitu- 
tional government  with  an  infallible 
head,  370.  experience  of  the  Papal 
government,  371.  moderation  of  the 
Roman  people,  ib.  public  feeling  in 
the  legations,  372.  reforms  recom- 
mended by  foreign  powers,  ib.  the 
note  of  1831,  ib.  insurrections,  373. 
the  public  debt,  ib.  the  constitution 
of  March  14,  1848,  376.  imprac- 
ticable provisions,  377.  restrictions 
on  the  popular  power,  ib.  question 
of  the  future  continuance  of  the 
Papal  power,  379.  alleged  advantages 
of  Roman  subjects,  380.  alleged 
necessity  of  the  temporal  power  to 
the  Pope's    spiritual    independence, 

381.  modern  popes  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  ib.  its  re- 
establishment  by  the  Catholic  powers, 

382.  its  position  in  1809  compared 
with  that  in  1849,  383.  absence  of 
any  popular  feeling  in  its  favour, 
384.  the  Pope's  present  position  one 
of  dependence,  386.  sustained  by 
the  rivalry  of  other  nations,  387. 
the  Papal  question  to  be  settled  by 
Europe  at  large,  388.  principles  to 
be  observed,  ib.  guarantees  for  the 
Papal  income,  ib.  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  adopted  in  the  secularised 
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States,  389.  an  European  question, 
391 .  must  not  be  confined  to  Roman 
Catholic  powers,  ib.  See  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Papal  aggression,  the,  consequences  of, 
xciv.  527. 

Paper,  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of,  effected  by  chemistry,  xciv. 
292,  293. 

the  duty  on,  xcviii.  494. 

Indian  plants  suitable  for  the 

manufacture  of,  cii.  56. 

Papias  (1st  and  2nd  centuries),  anec- 
dotes of  the  Apostles  related  by  him, 
xciv.  37. 

Papini  (Denis,  d.  1710),  his  inventions 
and  experiments  in  steam  machinery, 
Ixxxix.  73. 

Pappenheim,  an  Austrian  general,  his 
victory  over  insurgent  Protestants  in 
1626,  xcviii.  4.  his  account  of  their 
wild  fury,  ih. 

Paraguay  (24°  0'  S.,  56°  0'  W.),  system 
of  the  Jesuits  in,  Ixxxiv.  271. 

importance  of,  as  a  state,  Ixxxvii. 

541. 

Parallax,  the,  explained,  Ixxxii.  18. 

Pardoe  (Miss),  her  Life  of  Marie  de 
Medici,  xcvi.  435.  deficiency  of 
materials,  437.  confused  method  of 
the  book,  438.  her  endeavour  to 
create  sympathy  for  her  heroine,  ih. 
lengthy  narratives  introduced,  439. 
the  account  of  the  Duke  of  Biron's 
conspiracy,  ih.  Marie  de  Medici 
kept  in  the  background,  440. 
omissions,  iZ>.,  441.  division  of  the 
work,  ih.  her  love  of  fine  writing, 
444.  her  general  style,  450.  exces- 
sive length  of  the  book,  451.  its 
general  character  as  a  historical 
work,  452. 

Paris  (58°  50'  N.,  2°  20'  E.),  tumults  in, 
against  the  Jesuits,  Ixxxi.  399. 

performance    in,    of  English 

tragedy  by  English  actors  in  1845, 
Ixxxiii.  47.  importance  of  the  event, 
62.  doubtful  success  of  the  under- 
taking, ib. 

treaty  of   May  1814,  Ixxxiii. 

156.  clause  stipulating  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  German  states,  ib. 

enthusiastic  reception  of  David 


Hume  at,  Ixxxv.  50,  53.  tone  of 
utter  atheism  in  the  best  society,  53. 
topographical  works  on,  72.  want  of 
a  distinct  historical  character  in  the 
middle  ages,  74.  its  improvements 
effected  by  royal  mandates,  75.  the 
university,  ib.   traditions  and  remains 


in  the  Pays  Latin,  76.  great  embel- 
lishments in  the  16th  century,  77. 
the  Place  Royale,  ib.  its  houses,  78. 
historical  recollections,  79.  brilliant 
society  previous  to  the  Fronde,  82. 
its  decline,  83.  gentlemen  robbers, 
84.  dense  population,  86.  fashions 
of  the  period,  ih.^  87.  the  Cours  la 
Reine,  87.  bathing,  the  theatre,  ih, 
masquerades,  88.'  dancing,  ih.  scan- 
dalous verses,  89.  publicity  of  life, 
90.  theatres,  91.  remarkable  locali- 
ties, 91.  the  Faubourg  St  Ger- 
main, 91.  the  lie  Saint  Louis,  92. 
the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,  93. 
its  changes  of  name,  94.  Tivoli,  95. 
the  Rue  Lafitte,  96,  97.  the  Rue  de 
la  Victoire,  98.  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  ih.  modern  and  prospective 
changes,  99. 
Paris,  institute  of  deaconesses  at, 
Ixxxvii.  430. 

state  of,  in  1848,  Ixxxviii.  226. 


the  garde  mobile^  228.  severe  re- 
pression of  tumults,  230.  readiness 
of  the  mob  to  rise  against  the  govern- 
ment, 231,  232.  illegitimate  births 
in,  401. 

revolution   of    1848,    xci.    3. 


materials  for  the  history  of,  229. 
contemporary  autobiography,  ih.  M. 
de  Lamartine's  opinion  as  to  its 
causes,  ih.  its  true  causes,  232. 
place-hunting,  233.  measures  of  the 
restored  government  to  multiply 
official  posts,  235.  Louis  Philippe, 
ih.      political    parties   in   his   reign, 

236.  objects  of  the  revolutionists, 

237.  the  parties  to  the  &meute,  239. 
events  of  the  24th  February,  245. 
the  King's  order  prohibiting  resist- 
ance, ih.  meeting  of  newspaper 
representatives,  246.  scene  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  250-252.  ap- 
pointment of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, 252.  its  irregular  appoint- 
ment, 253.  smallness  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  256,  257.  instability  of 
the  republic,  257.  bloodshed  pre- 
concerted by  the  rioters,  258.  the 
troops  prevented  from  acting  by 
their  orders,  259.  appearance  of  the 
red  republicans,  262,  263.  their 
numbers,  264.  measures  of  the 
government  on  the  25th  and  26th 
February,  268.  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  269, 

270.  futility  of  their  declaration 
that  monarchy  cannot   be  restored, 

271.  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
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establishment  of  the  ateliers  nation- 
aux,  ib.^  272.  effects  of  the  system, 
273.  combinations,  275.  the  out- 
break in  the  four  days  of  June  1848, 
276.  dissensions  in  the  Provisional 
Government,  281,  282.  demon- 
stration of  17th  March,  284.  its 
effect,  285.  increased  factions  in 
the  government,  288.  anticipations 
of  an  outbreak,  289.  the  16th  April, 
290.  meeting  of  the  assembly,  291. 
intimidation  exercised  towards  them, 
292.  the  executive  power  intrusted 
to  commissioners,  294. 
Paris,  water  supply  to,  xci.  405. 

working    men's    societies    in, 

xciii.  17. 

• character  of  the  populace  of, 

xcv.  303. 

the  Conference  Sanitaire  Inter- 
nationale at,  xcvi.  432.  its  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject  of  quaran- 
tine, 433,  434. 

in  1814,  xcviii.  537. 

splendour   of   the    Exhibition 

at,  in   1855,    ciii.  82.     specimens   of 
British  agriculture  exhibited  at,  83. 

systematic  numbering  of  house 

in  the  streets,  civ.  66.    collection  of 
coins  in  the  Bibliotheque,  166,  167. 
the  municipality  of,  controlled 


by  government,  cv.  353.  rise  in  the 
price  of  rents  and  lodgings,  ih.  ne- 
gotiations at,  in  1856,  420. 

capitulation  of,  to  the  English 


and  Prussians  in  1815,  cix.  181. 
the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  at,  201- 
205.  want  of  arrangement,  207. 
attempt  to  make  a  classified  catalogue 
thereof,  217.  its  failure,  218.  forti- 
fications of,  538. 

Parish  clerks,  c.  315,  316. 

Parish  employment,  system  of,  Ixxxiv. 
291.     experienced  evils  of,  292. 

Parke(Mr Baron).  See  Wensleydale^Lord 

Parker  (Matthew,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1504-1575),  his  imaginary 
conversation  with  Andrew  Marvel, 
by  Landor,  Ixxxiii.  506-511. 

his    concealment   during    the 

persecution  of  Protestants  tinder 
Mary,  Ixxxv.  401. 

his    collection    of   theological 


antiquities,  Ixxxvi.  310.    antiquarian 
society  established  by  him,  311. 

his  desire  for  comprehension  in 


establishing  the  Church  of  England, 
xcii.  267. 

version  of  the  Psalms  published 


by  him,  xcv.  135. 


Parker  (Matthew),  his  appointment  to 

the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  ci. 

230.     his  persecution  of  Puritanism, 

ib.  his  treatment  of  Coverdale,  ib. 
Parker  (American  Chief  Justice),  his 

speech  on  the  assault  on  Mr  Sumner, 

civ.  595. 
Parker  (Theodore,  of  Boston,  United 

States),    his  religious    speculations, 

Ixxxvi.  400. 

on  poverty  and  want  of  educa- 


tion in  the  United  States,  xcix.  165. 

advocates  the  guardianship   by  the 

state  of  neglected  children,  166. 
Parkes  (Dr),  his  report  on  the  progress 

of  cholera  in  London  (1848),  xcvi. 

421,  422. 
Parkhurst,  reformatory  prison  at,  xc.  3 1 , 

system  of  teaching  at,  32.     conduct 

of  the  boys  after  their  discharge,  zZ*., 

33. 

school  for  juvenile  criminals  at, 


xciv.  428,  note. 

Parliament,    its    supremacy   over    the 
Church  of  England,  Ixxxi.  544-546. 

ancient  and  modern  practice  of, 

in  regard  to  the  wording  of  motions, 
Ixxxiv.  122.  power  of  a  speaker  or 
chairman  in  early  parliaments,  123. 
forms  of  procedure,  125. 

illegality  of  the  publication  of 


y2 


debates,  xci.  547. 

view  of,  from   1830  to   1851, 

xcv.  94.  activity  of  the  reform 
period,  ib.  ancient  popularity  of 
parliament,  95.  the  first  century 
after  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  ib.  the  period  succeeding 
the  French  revolution,  96.  pre- 
dominance of  Toryism,  ib.  change 
under  William  IV.,  ib.  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform,  ib.^  97. 
the  bill  carried,  98.  the  predictions 
of  its  opponents  falsified,  ib.  sub- 
sequent enactments,  99.  municipal 
reform,  ib.  discussions  between  the 
two  houses,  100.  Irish  Corporation 
Reform  Bill,  ib.  the  Vestry  Act,  ib, 
removal  of  religious  disqualifications, 
101.  proposals  for  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  parliament,  102.  repeal  of 
penal  laws  against  religious  freedom, 
103.  grievances  of  dissenters  re- 
moved, ib.  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act,  104.  other  measures  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  Church,  105. 
Irish  Church  reform,  106.  national 
education  in  Great  Britain,  107,  108. 
in  Ireland,  109.  measures  of  social 
reform,    110.     the  new  Poor  Law, 
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111.     poor  law  for  Scotland,  ib.    for 
Ireland,  112.     various  measures  for 
the  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes, 
ib.     sanitary  reform,  113.     abolition 
of  the  East   India    Company's  mo- 
nopoly,  ib.     the    Bank  of  En«];land 
rejrulated,  114.    revision  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  ib.     repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  115.   encouragement  of  indus- 
try, ib.  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  man,  ib.     reduction  of 
taxation,  116.     improvements  in  the 
administration    of  justice,    ib.      es- 
tablishment  of  county  courts,   117. 
amendment  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws, 
118.       chancery    reform,    ib.       im- 
proved diction  of  the  statutes,  119. 
consolidation   and    simplification    of 
the   statutes,  ib.     summary  of  legis- 
lation   since  the  Reform  Act,   120. 
private  acts,  121.     integrity  of  com- 
mittees, ib.      recognition   of  sound 
principles,    122.      future   prospects, 
ib.     etfect  of  the  Reform  Act  upon, 
217,  218.     relation  of,  to  ministers, 
since  the  Reform  Act,  221,  222.     the 
opposition,  and  position  of  independent 
members,  226.     the  opinion  of  the 
country  fairly  represented,  240.     re- 
presentation of  classes,  253. 
Parliament,  difficulty  of  the  subject  of 
parliamentary   reform,    xcviii.    566. 
changes  effected  by  the  measure  of 
1832,  567.     principle  on  which  the 
franchise  should  be  extended  to  the 
working  classes,  568.     a  measure  of 
further  reform  announced  by  Lord 
John  Russell's  government  (1853), 
ib.     limits  to   legislation,   569.     the 
theory  and  practice  of  elections,  570. 
electoral  corruption  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,    571.     its    prevalence  at 
the   present   day,  ib.     causes  of  the 
inefficiency    of    legislation     against 
bribery,  572.     perversion  of  public 
opinion,  573.      the   law  irrationally 
severe,  574.     case  supposed  in  which 
law  and  feeling  are  at  variance,  576. 
the  class  of  mercenary  voters,  577. 
the  guilt  of  bribing  this   class  of  a 
venial  character,  ib.,  578.    ministerial 
influence  by  the   disposal   of  places, 
579.    influence  exerted  by  ministerial 
supporters  in  favour  of  their  con- 
stituents, 580.     narrow  line  between 
legal  and  illegal   use  of  patronage, 
581.     parallel  case  of  the  elections 
to  East    India    directorships,     582. 
responsibility  of  the  appointment,  ib 
virtual  purchase  of  votes  by  the  can- 


didates, 583.     bribery  laws  strike  the 
least  guilty  parties,  ib.     the  principal 
offenders  elude  punishment,  584.  sys- 
tem of  binding  electors  by  means  of 
loans,  ib.    corrupt  influence  exercised 
by  the  promise  of  measures  of  local  ad- 
vantage, 585.    intimidation,  ib.  mem- 
bers elected  by  bribery,  586.    general 
conqlusion  against  the  efficacy  of  penal 
enactments,  587.   futility  of  proposed 
schemes  for  the  prevention  of  bribery, 
588.      proposed  oath  or  affirmation 
on  honour,  ib.     prohibition  of  profes- 
sional   agency,  589.     uncertainty  of 
the  laws  against  bribery,  590.     a  re- 
vision of  them  desirable,  591.     sug- 
gested changes,  ib.     legalisation    of 
treating  and  conveying  voters  to  tha 
poll,z&.  disfranchisement  of  offenders, 
592.     investigations  to  be  instituted 
by  the    House    of   Commons,   593. 
proof  of  bribery  to  confer  the  seat 
on  the  other  party,  594.     unfitness 
of  parliamentary  committees  as  tri- 
bunals,    ib.       principles    on    which 
constituencies  may  be  purified,  595. 
disfranchisement  of  the  freemen,  ib., 
596.      introduction  of    members   of 
the  working  classes,  597.     a  Savings' 
Bank  franchise,  598,  and  Jiote,     the 
small  boroughs  should  be  enlarged, 
599.      to  disfranchise    them    would 
destroy  the  balance,  601.     proposed 
amalgamation  of  small  towns,   602. 
proposal    of    combining    the    small 
boroughs  with  country  districts,  ib. 
mode  of  taking  votes,  603.     frauds 
and   abuses   of  the  plan    of  voting 
papers,  ib.     its  advantages,  ib.,  604. 
declining   popularity   of  the   ballot, 
605.     small  proportion  of  voters  to 
whom  secrecy  would  be  a  boon,  606. 
growing  independence  of  tenants  and 
labourers,  607.     the  ballot  would  be 
no  protection,  ib.     encouragement  of 
suspicion  and  rumours,  608.      evils 
of  secret   voting,    ib.,   609.      secret 
voting   not    to   be   secured    by   the 
ballot,  610.      systematic    mendacity 
necessary,  ib.,  611.     the  example  of 
France  considered,  612-614.     of  the 
United    States,   614-616.     the  con- 
struction   of  electoral    bodies,  617. 
valuable     class     of    representatives 
excluded  by  the  abolition  of  small 
boroughs,  ib.,  618.     proposal  of  as- 
signing seats  to  the  professional  and 
educated  classes,  619.   representation 
of  minorities,   620.       the    principle 
defended,  621,  622.     mode  by  which 
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it  might  be  carried  into  effect,  ih., 
623.     the  number  of  constituencies 
with  three  members  to  be  increased,  ib. 
fitness  of  Lord  John  Kussell's  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  question,  624. 
Parliament,  importance  of  organisation 
of  its  business,  xcix.  244.  complicated 
legislation,  ih.  increase  of  its  labours, 
245.    antiquated  forms,  ih.  reverence 
for    precedent,  246.     the  report  on 
the  office  of  Speaker,  ib.     improve- 
ments    introduced     by    Mr     Shaw 
Lefevre,  247.  the  position  of  Speaker, 
248.     the  session  of  1852-1853,  249. 
late  sittings,  z&.,  250.     measures  ol 
the  session,  250.     business  of  a  single 
day,  251.     committees,  252.     scene  j 
in  the  Octagon  Plall,  ib.     variety  of 
subjects  discussed  in  the  committees,  | 
253.     the  meeting  of  the  house,  ib.  \ 
■questions  addressed  to  ministers,  ih.  j 
the  regular  business  of  the  day,  254. 
Committee  of   Supply,  ib.     miscel- 
laneous   motions,    ih.      interruption  j 
to  business,  255.     unequal  division 
of  labour  between  the  two  houses,  ib. 
the  Commons  necessarily  the  origin- 
ating power,  256.     accumulation  of 
work    at    the    end    of   the    session, 
ib.,    257.      the    "Massacre    of   the 
Innocents,"  258.      delay  in  passing 
important  measures,  ib.     hasty  legis- 
lation in  the  end  of  the  session,  259. 
remedies    for     inconveniences,    260. 
prevention  of  obstructive  amendments 
on  proceeding  to  the   order  of  the 
day,    ib.,    261.       amendments    still 
allowed  in  Committee  of  Supply  and 
Ways  and  Means,  261,  262.     princi- 
ple   on   which    this    practice    rests, 
■262.      the   circumstances  no   longer 
applicable,  ib.     debates  on  the  motion 
for    adjournment    from   Friday  till 
Monday,     263.         modifications     of 
forms     adopted     in    the    American 
House  of  Representatives,  264.    and 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
ib.     modes    of    shortening    debates, 
2Q5.     prohibition  of  debates  on  pre- 
senting   petitions,    266.      suggested 
expedients,  ib.  a  November  meeting, 
ib.     proposed  change  in  the  financial 
year,  267,  268.     suggested  revival  of 
"  Grand  Committees  "  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  bills,  269.    the  proceedings 
thereof  to  be  public,  270.    advantages 
to  be  expected,  j6.,  271.     objections 
answered,  272.     case  of  the  debate 
on  the  repeal  of  the  advertisement  i 
duty,  ib.,  273.     average  number  of| 


members  present   at  divisions,  273. 
preparation  of  drafts  of    bills,  276. 
suggested  means  for  their  technical 
revision,  277,  278.    select  committees 
on    private  bills,  279.       conflicting 
decisions,  280.     railway  committees, 
ib.     unnecessary  expenses,  ib.     great 
amount  of   property  depending   on 
private  acts  of  parliament,  281.     a 
judicial    court    in    connection    with 
parliament,  282. 
Parliament,  advantages  of  government 
by,  ci.  2.     mode  of  conducting  the 
opposition,  3.      political    parties,  ib, 
public    opinion    and   the    press,   4. 
want  of  impartiality  on  the  part  of 
the  opposition,  ih.    importance  of  the 
reports    of    debates,   5.       influence 
of  envy,   and    attractiveness  of  ac- 
cusation,   6.      practical  maxims    of 
oppositionists,  7.     facility  of  raising 
objections,  8.    mode  of  depreciating 
measures,  9.     tactics  of  the  opposi- 
tionist,  10,   11.     objections  founded 
on  considerations  of  time,  12.     retro- 
spective criticisms,  13.     advantages 
of    opposition    censorship,    14,    15. 
checks  on  the  abuses  of  opposition, 
16.      the    publicity  of   debates,  ib, 
the  prospect  of  office,  ib.,  17.     the 
influence  of  constituents,  17.  govern- 
ments maintained  by  corruption,  ih. 
effect    of    opposition    speeches     in 
foreign    countries,    18.       effect    on 
foreign  affairs,   19.     the    system  of 
opposition  not  understood  by  despotic 
courts,  ib,     bad  effects  of  opposition 
criticisms  on  the  conduct  of  war,  20. 
personal  attacks    on  opponents,  ib. 
general  advantages  of  publicity,  21. 
want  of  fixed  principles  of  Pri- 


vate Bill  legislation,  cvii.  407,  408. 
capriciousness  of,  instanced  by  the 
proceedings  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 
569. 

efficiency  of,  increased  by  the 


Reform  Act,  cviii.  272. 

(of   1847),   its   dissolution    in 

1852,  xcvi.  526.      legislation   of  its 
last  session,  527. 

(meeting    of),   in    November 


1852,  xcvii.  240. 

(of    1852),    circumstances    of 


its  election,  cv.  552.  anomalous  state 
of  parties  in,  553.  mischievous  policy 
and  influence  of  the  ^Manchester 
school,  ih.,  554.  vacillating  character 
of  the  parliament,  554.  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  Conservative  party,  555, 
556.       diminished   strength    of   the 
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Liberal  party,  557.  increased  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion,  558.  conduct 
of  leading  politicians,  559-562.  the 
debate  on  the  budget  of  1856,  563, 
564.  the  Chinese  discussion,  565. 
the  division  the  result  of  a  coalition, 
568.  administration  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  569,  570.  confusion  of  political 
designations,  576.  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances of  the  new  parliament, 
ib.     valuable  acquisitions,  577. 

Parliament  (of  1857),  strength  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  government  in,  cvi. 
254.  the  question  of  representative 
reform,  255. 

(of  1529),  its  constitution,  cviii. 

232.  passes  a  bill  for  absolving 
the  king  from  his  debts,  233.  re- 
forms clerical  abuses,  ib,  act  for 
boiling  John  Rouse,  234.  the  Act  of 
Appeals,  ib. 

privilege    of,    dangerous    ten- 


dencies of  the  assertion  of,  Ixxxiii. 
2.  supposed  case,  3.  subserviency 
of,  to  the  party  in  power  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  4,  5.  in  the 
17th  century,  5,  6.  the  Long,  its 
assertions  of  privilege,  7.  votes 
in  1679  and  1701,8.  use  and  abuse 
of,  9,  10.  conviction  of  the  Speaker 
for  libel,  ib.  difference  between  the 
Houses  on  the  subject  of  appeals,  10. 
imprisonment  of  the  four  counsellors 
by  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ib.  the  Commons  yield,  11.  commit- 
tal of  two  former  judges,  13.  abuse 
of  jurisdiction  in  parliamentary  peti- 
tions, ib.  assertion  of  privilege  in 
the  case  of  Ashby  and  White,  14. 
conflict  between  the  Houses  termi- 
nated by  d  prorogation,  15.  the 
question  settled  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, 16.  abuses  of  various  privi- 
leges, 17.  the  exemption  of  members 
from  arrest,  18.  the  privilege  of 
parliament  claimed  by  Wilkes,  ib. 
the  privilege  disavowed  by  the  Com- 
mons, ib.  the  House  of  Commons 
annuls  the  election  of  Wilkes  for 
Middlesex,  20.  exclusion  ofstrangers, 
ib.  questions  of  privilege  raised 
thereon,  21.  imprisonment  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  22.  the  privilege 
of  parliament  made  the  subject  of  a 
legal  decision,  23.  the  House  of 
Commons  resolves  to  publish  its 
printed  papers,  24.  the  case  of 
Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  25.  imprison- 
ment of  the  sheriffs,  26.  the  tyranny 
of  parliament  inadequately  checked 


by  public  opinion,  27-29.  act  of 
parliament  protecting  publishers  of 
papers  by  authority  of  either  House, 
29.  refusal  on  the  part  of  both 
Houses  to  permit  the  authors  of 
libels  in  parliamentary  papers  to  be 
proceeded  against,  30-33.  evils  likely 
to  arise  from  this  principle,  34-37. 
does  not  extend  to  cases  of  perjury, 
35.  declared  by  Lord  Holt  to  be 
settled  by  law  and  not  undefinable, 
42,  and  note,  absurd  consequences 
to  which  the  principle  might  be 
carried,  44.  privilege  necessarily  a 
weaponinthehandsoftheministry,45. 
Parliament,  private  acts  of,  ci.  151. 
their  number,  152,  important  inter- 
ests affected  by  them,  ib.  modern 
growth  of  the  system,  ib.  anomalous 
nature  of  private  acts,  ib.  bills  of 
attainder,  153.  subjects  of  other  pri- 
vate bills  included  in  the  dispensing 
power  of  the  Crown,  154.  ancient 
petitions  to  the  legislature,  ib.  statute 
relating  to  the  privileges  of  the  City 
of  London,  155.  the  New  River  Act, 
ib.  Divorce  Acts,  156.  Naturali- 
sation and  Estate  Acts,  ib.  muni- 
cipal corporations,  ib.  private  acts 
called  for  by  the  requirements  of 
modern  science,  157.  process  of 
passing  a  private  act,  ib.  preliminary 
proceedings,  ib.  unnecessary  loss  of 
time,  f6.,  158.  labours  of  parliamen- 
tary committees,  158.  public  legis- 
lation hindered,  ib.  cost  of  private 
legislation,  ib.,  159.  extravagant 
parliamentary  expenses  of  railway 
bills,  160.  influence  brought  to  bear 
on  members  of  committees,  161,  162, 
system  of  canvassing  members,  162. 
irresponsibility  of  parliament,  163. 
Lord  Brougham's  resolutions,  ib. 
report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
committee,  164.  Sir  William  Black- 
stone's  apology  for  the  private  bill 
system,  165.  the  parliamentary  bar, 
166.  Mr  Baxter's  evidence,  ib.,  169. 
low  standard  of  qualifications  for 
parliamentary  barristers,  169.  irre- 
gularities of  practice,  ib.  profits  of 
solicitors  and  parliamentary  agents, 
170,  171.  patronage  of  railway 
directorships,  171.  parliamentary 
committees  on  the  private  bill  system, 
172.  objections  to  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  private  bills,  173.  liability 
of  property  for  public  works,  174. 
the  right  of  digging  for  saltpetre,  175. 
examples   of  France  and  America, 
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176,  177.  recommendations  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
177-179.  report  of  the  Lords'  com- 
mittee, 179.  suggested  consolidation 
of  local  acts,  180,  and  note,  simpli- 
fication of  proceedings,  181.  proceed- 
ings by  "ac?  quod  damnum^''  ib.,  182. 
regulation  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mons' committee,  183.  proposed 
board  for  the  investigation  of  private 
bills,  184,  185.  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, 185.  precedents  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  judicial  privileges  by  the 
Crown,  186.  and  by  parliament,  ib. 
local  Turnpike  acts,  187-189.  local 
acts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  189. 
local  legislation  caused  by  defects  in 
the  general  law,  190.  the  system  of 
private  bills  to  be  reduced,  191. 
Parliamentary  Government,  as  illus- 
trated by  English  history  from  the 
decline  of  the  American  war,  xcix. 
58-60. 

theory    of,    cviii.    276,    277. 

position  of  the  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  279.  the  subject  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  revenue,  280.  the  prac- 
tice of  passing  hasty  resolutions, 
ib.  party  government,  281.  evils  of 
a  weak  ministry,  282.  importance  of 
a  division  of  authority,  283.  balance 
of  power,  284.  the  outcry  against 
double  government,  ib.  importance 
of  the  independence  of  the  executive, 
285.  position  of  public  men,  286. 
undue  parliamentary  interference 
would  tend  to  the  deterioration  of 
public  men,  287.  essential  qualifica- 
tion for  office,  288.  tendency  of  the 
antagonism  between  parliament  and 
the  executive,  t&.,  289.  interference 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
functions  of  the  executive,  290.  dis- 
credit brought  upon  representative 
institutions,  ib.  maladministration 
by  select  committees,  291.  tendency 
of  democracy  to  end  in  despotism, 
293.  influence  of  government  patron- 
age, 294.  corrupt  use  of  patronage 
a  source  of  weakness,  295. 

Parma,  picture  gallery  at,  xcvii.  394. 
the  revolution  in  (1831),  xcix. 

557-559.     contemptible  character  of 

the  proceedings,  560. 

treaty  of,  with  Austria,   cix. 

571. 

Parma  (Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of, 
1546-1592),  his  invasion  of  France, 
cv.  9. 


Parmenion,  death  of,  by  the  order  of 
Alexander,  cv.  328. 

Parnell  (Sir  Henry),  his  opinions  on 
the  Corn  Laws,  Ixxxiv.  238,and7to<e. 
his  resolutions  in  1813,  247. 

his  motion  for  a  select  commit- 
tee on  the  Civil  List,  ex.  97. 

Parr  (Thomas,  1483-1635),  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  age  which  he  at- 
tained, cv.  53. 

Parr  (Dr  Samuel,  1747-1825),  anecdote 
of,  Ixxxi.  142. 

anecdote  of,  civ.  79. 


Parry  (Sir  Edward,  1790-1855),  his 
arctic  voyage  in  1827,  xcviii.  347. 
his  account  of  the  polar  seas,  348. 
his  qualifications  for  command,  357. 
his  journals,  ib.  "  Parry's  Farthest," 
358.  his  sledge-boat  expedition  from 
Spitzbergen  northwards,  ib.  his  view 
of  the  search  for  Franklin,  364. 

his  arctic  expedition  in    1819, 


ciii.  181.     his  farthest  point,  ib.    dis- 
covers Banks's  Land,  ib. 

Parsees,  their  settlement  in  India, 
xcviii.  50.  their  number  at  Bombay, 
51.  their  industry  and  enterprise, 
ib.  their  tenacity  of  their  religion, 
59. 

Parthenogenesis,  cix.  255. 

Parthenon,  the,  scientific  system  of 
minute  irregularities  in,  xcv.  396. 
curvature  of  the  steps  and  of  the 
entablature,  397.  the  entasis  of  the 
columns,  398.  deviations  from  the 
perpendicular,  ib.  the  crowning 
moulding,  400. 

Parthians,  the,  coins  of,  civ.  165. 

Partnership,  law  of,  defects  in,  Ixxxi. 
519. 

en  commandite ^^''  xcv.  449,  450. 


as  a  means  of  obviating  the  jealousy 
and  discontent  of  the  workmen,  451. 

Party,  advantages  of,  in  making  strong 
governments,  xcv.  536. 

Party  Processions  Act,  xci.  111. 

Pascal  (Blaise,  1623-1662),  his  remai-k 
on  the  character  of  Cromwell,  Ixxxi. 
175.  his  "  Lettres  Provinciales," 
420.  his  combination  of  reasoning 
power  with  religious  feeling,  431. 
M.  Cousin's  examination  of  his  writ- 
ings, 432. 

his  arithmetical  machine,  Ixxxiv. 


10. 

authentic  edition  of  his  Pensees, 

Ixxxv.  178.  his  mathematical  talents, 
179.  his  ill  health,  ib.  his  retire- 
ment to  Port  Royal,  180.  his  "Pro- 
vincial Letters,"  ib.  his  "  Thoughts," 
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181.  their  fragmentary  character, 
ib.  mutlhitions  made  by  the  editors, 
183,  184.  his  genius  compared  with 
that  of  Leibnitz,  186.  gracefulness 
and  felicity  of  thought,  187.  bril- 
liancy of  his  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific discoveries,  188.  his  barome- 
trical experiment,  ib.  beauty  of  his 
style,  189.  his  influence  on  the 
French  language,  190.  his  simple 
and  exquisite  taste  in  composition, 
191.  delicacy  of  his  wit,  192.  com- 
pared with  Plato,  193.  his  dramatic 
powers,  ib.  his  attack  on  the  Jesuits, 
ib.     his  justification   of  his   attack, 

194.  his  pursuit  of  moral  excellence, 

195.  his  thoughts  on  the  greatness 
of  Christ,  196.  his  modesty  and  be- 
nevolence, 197.  his  asceticism,  198. 
his  manner  to  his  sister  during  his 
last  days,  200.  his  alleged  misan- 
thropy, 201 .  specimens  of  his  caustic 
humour,  202.  versatility  of  his 
genius,  203.  his  projected  treatise, 
ib.  his  reliance  on  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  204.  his  con- 
trast between  Christianity  and  Ma- 
hometanism,  205.  his  views  of 
miracles  and  of  prophecy,  ib.  charge 
of  scepticism  brought  against  him, 
206.  the  charge  refuted  by  his  own 
words,  207,  208.  accepts  the  proofs 
of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  209.  pas- 
sages apparently  contradicting  each 
other,  210.  his  distinction  between 
the  operation  of  reason  and  of  the 
affections,  215.  his  occasional 
doubts,  216. 

Pascal  compared  to  Plato,  Ixxxvii.  345, 

and  note,  346. 
on   the   limitation   of   human 

knowledge,  xc.  301,  and  note. 

on  the  artifice  and  equivocation 


of  the  Roman  Church,  cv.  23. 

Pashley  (Mr),  his  "  Travels  in  Crete," 
ciii.  395,  note. 

■  his  account  of  the  superstitious 

reverence  paid  to  ancient  coins  in 
Crete,  civ.  185. 

Paskiewitsch  (John,  Prince,  Field-Mar- 
shal, 1780-1856),  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Russian 
forces,  c.  289.  his  first  dispositions, 
290.  bombards  Silistria,  ib.  con- 
centrates troojjs  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bukowina,  291.  his  conquest  of 
Armenia,  297. 


port,  270.  his  order  of  march,  ib. 
sits  down  before  Kars,  ib.  his  plan 
of  attack,  272.  takes  the  town  and 
citadel,  273.  besieges  and  takes 
Akhalkalaki,  274.  takes  Akhaltsik, 
275-278.  ^  winters  in  Tiflis;  278. 
his  extensive  designs,  ib.,  279.  his 
plan  for  the  campaign  of  1829,  280. 
gains  the  victory  of  Kainly,  282. 
takes  Erzeroum,  283.  made  Field- 
Marshal,  ib. 
Pasley  (Sir  Charles,  1780-1861),  pon- 
toon invented  by  him,  xcviii.  456. 
Passport   system,  the,  motives  for  its 

maintenance,  Ixxxv.  238. 
Passy  (M.),  on  small  farms,  cvi.  484. 
Paston  Letters,  the,  xcii.  315,  note,  318, 

note. 
Pastoral- Aid  Society,    its  foundation, 
xcviii.  279. 

supported  mainly  by  the  Low 

Church  party,  xcviii.  337.  amount 
of  annual  subscriptions  received  by 
it,  ib. 
Patents,  expense  of,  Ixxxix.  48,  Jiote. 
curious  titles  on  the  patent  rolls,  51, 
52. 
Paterson   (William),  projector  of  the 

Darien  scheme,  c.  472. 
Patmore  (Coventry),  his  "Angel  in 
the  House,"  evil.  123.  plan  and 
treatment  of  the  poem,  ib.  124.  ex- 
tracts, 124-129.  "  Life  of  Life,"  125. 
the  expedition  to  Stonehenge,  126. 
precision  and  picturesqueness  of  his 
style,  129.  defects  of  diction,  ib. 
names  of  the  cantos,  130.  causes  of 
his  success,  ib.  naturalness  of  the 
poem,  ib.  character  of  the  heroine, 
131.  striking  couplets,  ib.  fable  of 
"  The  Kites,"  1 32.  '*  The  Espousals," 
ib.  smoothness  and  refinement  of  the 
versification,  133. 
Paton,  his  picture  of  the  "Reconciliation 
of  Oberon  and  Titania,"  Ixxxvii. 
419,  420. 
Patriarchal  system,  the,  Ixxxii.  408. 
Patronage,  Church,  its  evils,  Ixxxi.  539. 
law  of,  xcv.  77,  and  note. 


his  campaigns  in  Georgia  and 

Armenia    in    1828-1829,    ciii.    268. 
his  care  in  providing  means  of  trans- 


Patten  (Colonel),  his  motion  for  the 
removal  of  ministers  in  1803,  cvii. 
150,  151. 

Patteson  (Justice),  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  Justice  Story's  merits,  xcvi. 
340. 

on  crime  and  drunkenness,  c.58. 


Paty  (John),  imprisoned  by  the  House 

of  Commons,  Ixxxiii.  42. 
Paul  (Saint),  his  combined  qualifications 

for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  xcvii. 
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98.  rationalistic  view  of  his  conver- 
sion, 100.  birth  of  St  Paul,  101. 
his  education,  102.  probable  ex- 
planation of  his  citizenship  of  Rome, 
i6.,  note,  at  Jerusalem,  ib.  his  learn- 
ing and  Pharisaism,  103.  sincerity  of 
his  opposition  to  Christianity,  ih.^  104. 
question  whether  he  may  have  seen 
our  Lord,  ih.  his  part  in  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen,  105.  probable  ex- 
planation of  his  visit  to  Arabia,  106. 
suggested  explanation  of  his  allusions 
to  a  physical  infirmity,  107.  com- 
mences, together  with  Barnabas,  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  108.  his 
iirst  missionary  journey,  ib.  the  con- 
version of  Sergius  Paulus,  ib.  takes 
the  name  of  Paul,  ib.  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  109.  his  first  recorded  dis- 
course, ib.  his  speech  at  Lystra, 
ib.  separates  from  Barnabas,  ib. 
his  second  journey,  ib.  at  Tarsus, 
110.  first  visit  to  Europe,  ib. 
preaches  at  Philippi,  ib.  persecuted 
by  the  Jews,  111.  at  Athens,  ib. 
his  speech,  ib.  arrives  at  Corinth, 
112.  writes  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  ib.  his  Epistles,  ib. 
lost  Epistles,  113.  voyages  and  visits 
unrecorded,  ib.  hostility  of  the 
Jews,  114.  returns  to  Philippi,  ib. 
the  route  to  Assos,  ib.  at  Miletus, 
115.  the  address  to  the  Ephesian 
elders,  115.  events  at  Jerusalem,  ib. 
sent  to  Rome,  ib.  the  two  apologies 
delivered  at  this  time,  ib.  the  voyage 
to  Italy,  116.  his  influence  over  the 
crew  and  passengers,  ib.  at  Rome, 
117.  Epistles  written  from  Rome, 
ib.  question  of  a  second  imprison- 
ment, 118.  his  probable  martyrdom 
at  Rome,  ib.  great  work  accom- 
plished by  him,  ib. 

Paul  (Saint),  his  residence  at  Rome, 
cix.  89. 

Paul  (Emperor  of  Russia,  1754-1801), 
his  assassination,  ci.  522. 

Paull  (Mr),  his  attack  on  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  for  his  administration  of  India, 
cviii.  303. 

Paulus,  one  of  the  originators  of  ration- 
alism, Ixxxvi,  413.  his  "Autobio- 
graphical Sketches,"  ib. 

Pauperism  not  necessarily  a  proof  of 
overpopulation,  Ixxxv.  163,  164. 

political  evils  of,  xci.  3.     moral 

evils,  4.  its  effect  on  domestic  re- 
lations, 5.  on  patriotic  feelings,  6, 7. 
proposed  cures,  8.  their  inefliciency, 
9.    extent  and  increase  of  the  evil. 


11,    12.      colonization  the   primary 
remedy,  14,  15.    dangers  of,  493-495. 

Pauperism,  increase  of,  xcii.  134. 

Pausanias  (about  a.d.  200),  character  of 
his  descriptions  of  cities  and  build- 
ings, ex.  54.  on  the  statue  of  Athena 
in  the  Acropolis,  57,  58. 

Pawnbrokers'  balls,  origin  of,  Ixxxix. 
401. 

Paxton  (Sir  Joseph),  designs  the  build- 
ing for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
xciv.  572.  competing  designs,  ib.  his 
claim  to  originality,  573. 

intrigues  against  his  re-election 


for  Coventry,  ex.  547,  548. 
Payen  (M.),  his  calculation  of  the  food 

consumed  by  the  French  people,  ciii. 

97. 
Paz  (General),  his  operations  against 

the   Argentine  Federalists,  Ixxxvii. 

559.  gains  the  battle  of  Cordova, 

560,  561.     taken  prisoner,  563. 
Peacock  (George,  D.D.),  attributes  to 

Cavendish  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
position of  water,  Ixxxvii.  84. 
his  vindication  of  the  claims  of 


Thomas  Young  to  the  discovery  of 
the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, civ.  317. 

Peacock  (Dr  Reynold,  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, d.  1460),  his  writings  against 
the  Lollards,  Ixxxi.  225. 

Pearce  (Zachary,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
1690-1774),  remonstrates  with 
Churchill,  Ixxxi.  62. 

Pearson  (John,  Bishop  of  Chester,  1612- 
1686),  his  "Vindiciaelgnatianae,"  xc. 
161. 

his  silence  on  the  question  of 


infant  baptism,  xcii.  280,  note. 

on  the  origin  of  the  apostolical 


constitutions,  xcvii.  31. 

Pearson  (W.  C),  his  advocacy  of  the 
plan  of  industrial  prisons,  c.  614. 

Peasant  proprietors,  difficulty  of  main- 
taining the  class,  Ixxxvi.  175. 

Pechel  (Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge),  his  appear- 
ance before  the  High  Commission 
Court,  ciii.  518. 

Pedro  I.  (the  Cruel),  of  Spain,  romantic 
events  of  his  reign,  xcii.  138.  his 
relations  with  England,  139.  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  142.  first 
measures  of  his  reign,  1 44.  his  illness, 
and  consequent  anarchy,  145.  his 
entry  into  Burgos,  146.  commands 
the  death  of  Don  Garci  Laso,  ib.  his 
first  Cortes,  147.  his  meeting  with 
Alphonso  IV.  of  Portugal,  ib.     sup- 
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presses  the  insurrection  of  Alonso 
Coronel,  148.  his  mistress  Dona 
Maria  de  PadiUa,  ib.  his  marriage 
with  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  150.  causes 
which  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  his  character,  151.  anecdotes  re- 
lating to  his  administration  of  justice, 
153.  his  scandalous  marriage  with 
Dona  Juana  de  Castro,  154.  rebel- 
lion against  him,  ib.  desertion  by 
his  adherents,  155.  betrayed  by  his 
mother,  ib.  surrenders  to  the  rebels, 
ib.  return  of  popularity,  156.  es- 
capes, ib.  his  progress  in  the  art  of 
dissimulation,  ib.  massacres  and  as- 
sassinations, 157.  his  universal  dis- 
trust, 158.  the  death  of  his  queen 
ascribed  to  him,  159.  his  probable 
motives,  160.  declares  his  illegitimate 
son,  Alonso,  his  heir,  ib.  the  invasion 
by  the  Great  Company,  163.  flies 
into  Portugal,  ib.  puts  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  Black  Prince 
at  Bordeaux,  164.  replaced  by  him 
upon  the  throne,  165.  disputes  with 
the  Black  Prince,  166.  his  barbarous 
conduct,  167.  his  league  with  the 
Moors,  168.  his  answer  to  the  in- 
habitants of  besieged  towns,  169. 
marches  to  the  relief  of  Toledo,  ib. 
surprised  by  Du  Guesclin,  170.  be- 
trayed by  him  to  Enrique  de  Tras- 
tamara,  171.  slain  by  his  brother's 
hand,  ib.  his  conduct  inexcusable, 
172.   his  surname  raeritedby  him,  173. 

Pegu,  language  of,  xcviii.  40. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert,  1788-1850),  his  tariffs 
of  1842  and  1845,  Ixxxii.  207. 

his  demand  of  the  dismission  of 

the  ladies  of  thehousehold,  lxxxiii.245 
his  change  of  opinion  in  regard 


nions,  147.  his  reasons  confirmed  by 
events,  148.  his  return  to  power, 
149.  hostility  of  the  majority  of  the 
Conservative  party,  150.  his  offer  of 
a  baronetcy  to  Southey,  390. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  on  the  right  of  Ire- 
land to  equality  with  England, 
Ixxxix.  221.  his  ministry  in  1834, 
276.  his  resignation,  277.  his  finan- 
cial policy,  533. 

measures  of  his  government  in  re- 


to  the  Corn  Laws,  Ixxxiv.  239. 

his  rejection  of  Sir  F.  Head's 


advances,  Ixxxv.  363.  his  unpopu 
larity  with  the  Conservative  party, 
364.  Sir  F.  Head's  charges  against 
him,  388.  his  reasons  for  supporting 
the  union  of  the  Canadas,  390.  his 
alleged  promotion  of  Canadian  rebels, 
394.     his  laAv  reforms,  481. 

his  conduct  during  the  election 


of  1841,  Ixxxvii.  139.  his  steps  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade,  140.  his 
measures  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
Irish  famine,  141.  his  government 
broken  up,  142.  quarrel  with  his 
previous  supporters,  ib.  his  argu- 
ments against  a  mere  suspension  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  144.  announces  his 
abandonment   of   protectionist   opi- 


gard  to  secondary  punishments,  xc.  3. 
on  the  decline  of  party  spirit  in 


Ireland,  xci.  117. 

his   character  as  a  statesman, 


xciii.  335.     his  alleged  inconsistency, 
338. 

his  exertions  in  promoting  the 


Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  xciv.  568. 
his  administration  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill,  xcv.  98.  Mr 
Roebuck's  censure  of,  524.  his  ac- 
cession to  office  in  1841,  535.  breaks 
up  his  party  by  his  adherence  to  free 
trade,  ib. 

his  Police  Bill,  xcvi.  6.    violent 

opposition  excited  thereby,  7.  his 
intended  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  militia,  197.  his  acqui- 
escence in  the  Reform  Act,  540.  his 
proposal  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  543. 
his  vindication  of  the  return  to 


cash  payments  in  1819,  xcvii.  278. 
on  the  amount  of  paper  money  in 
circulation,  280.  Disraeli's  attacks 
on,  447.  his  reserve,  454.  proposes 
the  income  tax  in  1842,  535. 

his  patronage  of  Haydon  the 


painter,  xcviii.  555,  565. 
on  the  relative  functions  of  the 


two  Houses  of  Parliament,  xcix.  256. 
his  influence  in  the  purchase  of  pic- 
tures for  the  National  Gallery,  540. 
on  the  advantages  of  a  central  site, 
544.  his  reform  of  the  tariff,  611. 
his  attempt  to  increase  the  duty  on 
Irish  whisky,  623. 

memorandum  of  conversations 


with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the 
Eastern  question,  c.  2.  his  speech 
in  1835  on  the  importance  of  settling 
the  church-rate  question,  306.  his 
proposal  to  charge  the  church  rate  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  333.  attacks 
on,  in  Macaulay's  speeches,  500. 

disappointment  caused  by  his 

posthumous  memoirs,  civ.  251.  a 
vindication  of  his  conduct  on  the 
Catholic  question  unnecessary,  252. 
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his  original  opposition  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Roman  Catholics,  ih. 
part  taken  by  him  in  the  debate  of 
1813,  253.  his  separation  from  Can- 
ning on  the  Catholic  question,  255. 
change  in  his  opinion  effected  by  the 
Clare  election,  256.  obloquy  incurred 
by  his  abandonment  of  an ti- Catholic 
views,  257.  his  correspondence  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  sub- 
ject, 258,  259.  his  letters  to  Lord 
Anglesey,  262.  resigns  his  seat  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  263.  fails 
to  procure  his  re-election,  ib.  re- 
turned for  Westbury,  264.  review 
of  his  conduct  on  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  266. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  on  the  disordered 
condition  of  Indian  finances,  cvii. 
18.  attention  paid  by  him  to  the 
subject  of  monetary  reform,  261. 
success  of  his  measures,  262.  at- 
tempted reversal  in  1857  of  his  bank 
policy,  552. 

on  church  rates,  cix.  76.     his 

accession  to  office  under  Lord  Liver- 
pool, 197.  his  position  as  spokesman 
of  the  anti-Catholic  party,  198. 

his  political  views  in  1823,  ex. 


68,  and  note,  tenders  his  resignation, 
71,  and  note,  his  opposition  to  Can- 
ning on  the  Catholic  question,  72,  73. 
his  part  in  ministerial  negotiations 
on  the  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
73,  74.  his  conduct  on  the  Catholic 
question,  77.  correspondence  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  sub- 
ject, 83.  his  position  with  regard  to 
the  question,  86.  his  plan  for  the 
repeal  of  disabilities,  87.  his  bill  to 
suppress  the  Catholic  Association,  88. 
resigns  his  seat  for  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, 89.  interview  with  the  King, 
ib.  proposes  and  carries  the  Eman- 
cipation Bill,  91.  his  justification  of 
his  change  of  opinion,  93,  94.  his 
isolated  position,  95.  his  changes  of 
policy,  272. 

Peerage  Reform,  Ixxxi.  42.  in  what 
cases  it  is  inevitable,  43,  44. 

Peers  (English  House  of),  aristocratic 
though  not  exclusive,  Ixxxi.  21.  their 
resistance  to  ill-considered  changes, 
24.  has  been  mischievously  obstruct- 
ive, as  well  as  preventing  evil,  26. 
political  knowledge  and  capacity  in, 
ib.  its  experience  as  a  body,  ib.  pass 
the  Reform  Act  reluctantly,  40. 
their  functions,  42.  their  constitu- 
tional inability  to  resist  a  minister 


supported  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 43.  is  not  independent,  44. 
supposed  case  of  a  collision  with  the 
Commons  in  1839-1840. 

Peers  (House  of),  jurisdiction  of,  civ. 
209.  question  of  life  peerages,  zZ>.,  2 1 0. 
considered  as  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal,  210.  precedents  on  the  sub- 
ject, ib.  origin  of  Scotch  appeals, 
211.  the  j  udicial  business  conducted 
by  the  law-lords,  ib.  objections  to 
the  combination  of  judicial  with  po- 
litical power,  213,  214.  obstruction 
to  law  reform,  214.  irregularities  in 
practice,  215.  qualifications  required 
for  a  court  of  appeal,  216,  217.  com- 
parison with  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  217,  220.  re- 
cent period  of  remarkable  efficiency 
of  the  law-lords,  220.  excessive 
power  of  deciding  appeals  practically 
vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  221. 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  ib. 
the  appointment  of  deputy  speakers 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  222.  question 
of  inherent  jurisdiction,  223.  con- 
stitutional mode  of  increasing  the 
judicial  strength  of  the  House,  ib. 
the  judges  regular  assistants  to  the 
House,  224.  case  decided  against 
the  opinions  of  all  the  judges,  ib. 
remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of, 
225.  the  admission  of  select  judges 
to  assist  in  particular  cases,  ib.  the 
propositions  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  226.  objections  to 
the  scheme,  ib.,  227,  228.  bill  passed 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  228. 

Peers,  French,  Ixxxiii.  462.  a  Conser- 
vative institution,  464. 

Pelasgians,  the,  wide  diffusion  of,  xc. 
127. 

Pelham  (Mr),  carries  the  repeal  of  the 
Jewish  Naturalisation  Act,  Ixxxvi. 
151. 

Pellerin,  his  descriptive  catalogue  of 
coins,  civ.  189.  his  method  of  classifi- 
cation of  coins,  191. 

Pellew  (George,  Dean  of  Norwich),  his 
Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  Ixxxvi.  73. 
his  partiality,  ib.  his  approbation  of 
the  home  policy  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
115,  116.  praises  the  massacre  of 
Peterloo,  118. 

his  account  of  the  negotiations 


for  a  coalition  between  Fox  and  Pitt, 
ciii.  341,  and  note. 
Pellissier  (General,  afterwards  Marshal), 
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his  account  of  European  settlements 
in  Northern  Africa,  Ixxxiv.  51. 

Pellissier  (Marshal),  his  accession  to  the 
command  of  the  French  army  before 
Sebastopol,  cii.  280. 

Pelly  (Mr),  his  account  of  the  un- 
profitableness of  the  North  American 
fur-trade,  Ixxxii.  246.  his  account  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  mode 
of  putting  down  competition,  261. 

Peloponnesus,  landing  of  the  Russians 
in,  ciii.  406.  oppressions  of  the  Al- 
banians, ib.  insurrection  in,  in  1821, 
409. 

Peltier,  found  guilty  of  a  libel  on  Buo- 
naparte, cii.  476. 

trial  of,  cvii.  564. 

Pemberton  (Chief  Justice),  his  remark- 
able career,  xciii.  118,  119.  his  in- 
dependence, 120.  his  conduct  as 
leading  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops, 
ih.  his  sentence  on  Archbishop 
Plunket,  ih.  121. 

Pemberton  (Henry,  1694-1771),  his 
correspondence  with  Newton  re- 
specting the  third  edition  of  the 
"Principia,"  ciii.  517. 

Pembroke  (William,  Earl  of),  his  col- 
lection of  coins,  civ.  184.  its  disper- 
sion in  1848,  185.  engravings  of, 
187. 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  attempts  at 
self-reform  in,  xcix.  178. 

Penang  (5°  25'  N.,  100°  23'  E.),  Bri- 
tish settlement  at,  Ixxxiv.  167. 

Peninsular  War,  the,  cvii.  379.  its  true 
character,  381. 

Penn  (William,  1644-1718),  his  estab- 
lishment of  Pennsylvania,  Ixxxv.  123. 

benevolence  of  his  regulations 

for  Pennsylvania,  Ixxxvii.  510. 
bioi>raphies  of,  xciv.  229. 


249.  coldness  of  the  colonists  to- 
wards him,  249.  his  disposal  of  his 
property,  250.  his  serenity  under 
trials,  ih.  his  domestic  life,  251.  his 
children,  252.  general  view  of  his 
position  and  character,  253. 

Penn  (William),  clause  on  education 
inserted  in  his  frame  of  government 
for  Pennsylvania,  xcviii.  183, 

Pennant  (Thomas,  1726-1798),  his  de- 
scription of  the  wretched  state  of  the 
Highlands  (1769),  cvi.  476,477. 

Pennethorne  (John),  his  pamphlet  on 
certain  curves  in  the  architecture  of 
the  Parthenon,  xcv.  397. 

Pennsylvania  (41°  0'  N.,  77°  0'  W.), 
Germans  in,  Ixxxiii.  140.  its  repu- 
diation of  debt  ascribed  to  their  in- 
fluence, ih. 

early  emigration  to,  from  Ger- 


many, Ixxxv.  123. 
education  in,  xcviii.  183.  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  character  of 
the  German  population,  ih.  and  from 
financial  depression,  184.  table  of 
population  and  education,  ib.  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers,  ih. 

religious  toleration  in,  cii.  571. 

survey  of  the  geography  of,  ex. 


aggerated  estimate  of,  by  Mr  Dixon, 
ih.  his  character,  230.  his  religious 
disposition,  232.  his  education,  234. 
compared  with  AVilberforce,  235. 
characteristics  of  his  style,  236.  his 
trial  under  the  Conventicle  Act,  237- 
239.  decline  of  his  influence,  240. 
his  connection  with  James  II.,  241. 
his  object  freedom  of  conscience,  242. 
his  unpopularity  as  the  "  King's 
friend,"  243.  his  "  Answer  to  Pop- 
ple," ih.  Macaulay's  charges  against 
him,  245.  Penn  cleared  from  the 
charge  respecting  the  maids  of 
Taunton,  ih.  his  luxurious  way  of 
living,  246.  his  taste  for  horses,  247. 
his  departure  from  strict  Quakerism, 
248.     his  losses  in  Pennsylvania,  f&., 


119. 

Penny  (Captain),  his  discovery  of  open 
sea  up  Wellington  Channel,  xcviii. 
371. 

Penrose  (John,  1779-1859),  his  «  Hu- 
man Motives,"  Ixxxi.  226. 

Penrose  (Francis  C),  his  work  on 
Athenian  architecture,  xcv.  395. 
object  of  the  work,  ih.  its  admir- 
able execution,  ih.  interesting  facts 
established  by  him,  396.  his  examin- 
ation of  the  Parthenon.  (See  Par- 
thenon.) extract  on  the  deviations 
from  the  perpendicular,  398,  399. 
his  laborious  measurements,  400.  his 
observations  on  the  aesthetic  perfec- 
tion of  Greek  architecture,  401. 
his  investigation  into  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  Athenian  architecture,  cv. 
506.  his  chapters  on  polychromy,  ih. 
his  treatise  on  the  principles  of 


Athenian  architecture  discussed  by 

M.  Beule,  ex.  53. 
Pentonville   Model   Prison,   objections 

to,   answered,  xc.  9.      experimental 

dietaries,  ih.     prevalent  diseases,  10. 

return  of  prisoners,  14.    their  general 

good  conduct  after  removal,  15.   their 

conduct  in  Australia,  ib. 
Pepe  (General  Gulielmo,^  1783-1855), 

his  part  in  the  revolution  of  Naples 
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in  1821,  xciii.  33.  his  narrative  of 
events  in  Italy  during  1848,  1849. 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Neapolitan  force,  57.  his  intercourse 
with  the  kinji,  58.  ordered  to  resign 
the  command,  61.  refuses  to  obey, 
lb.  his  honourable  defence  of  Ve- 
nice, ib.  his  defence  of  Venice,  528. 
Pepys  (Samuel,  1632-1703),  his  be- 
quest of  his  library  to  ilagdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  xc.  547.  his 
habits  and  pursuits,  548.  his  personal 
appearance,  549.  his  collection  of 
books,  ballads,  &c.,  ib.  his  diary  in 
cipher,  550.  his  birth  and  education, 
551.  notices  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  552.  extraordinary 
character  of  the  diary,  553.  probable 
motives  for  keeping  it,  554.  its 
character  personal  rather  than  his- 
torical, 555.  passages  suppressed 
and  altered  in  the  first  edition,  556. 
his  mode  of  writing  his  journal,  557. 
his  memory,  ib.  extraordinary  can- 
dour, 558.  his  improving  circum- 
stances, 559.  value  of  his  clerkship 
of  the  Acts  of  the  N"avy,  ib.  per- 
quisites of  his  office,  560.  sets  up 
a  coach,  ib.  prices  of  household 
articles,  z^.  meals,  561.  mention  of 
tea,  ib.  expenses  of  dress  and  furni- 
ture, 561.  pictures,  562.  his  notices 
of  church-going,  and  his  attentions 
to  women  at  church,  2&.,  563.  scene 
with  his  wife,  563.    her   jealousy, 

564.  his  account  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 

565.  his  measures  for  securing  his 
money,  566.  his  account  of  the  con- 
fusion of  the  government  at  that 
time,  567.  examined  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  ib.  his  search  for 
the  hidden  money,  568.  confirmation 
of  Macaulay's  view  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  569. 

strange  letter  of  Newton  to, 

ciii.  524. 

his  diary  compared  with  that  of 


Patrick  Gordon,  civ.  27. 

Perception,  opposed  to  inference,xci.511. 

Perceval  (Spencer,  1762-1812),  his 
ministry,  Ixxxiii.  244.  obtains  power 
by  means  of  the  "  No  Popery  "  cry,  ib. 

badness  of  his  administration, 

Ixxxiv.   318.     Lord  Eldon's  ascen- 
dency therein,  ib. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Ixxxvi. 
111.     becomes  prime  minister,  112. 
his  murder,  113. 
— '—  his  parentage  and  early  political 


career,  cviii.  310.  his  character  as  a 
debater,  ib.  defends  the  Orders  in 
Council  issued  in  answer  to  the  Berlin 
decree  of  Napoleon,  314.  his  defence 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  318.  called 
upon  by  George  III.  to  form  a  min- 
istry, 323.  his  cabinet,  324.  his 
government  defeated  on  motions  re- 
specting the  Walcheren  expedition, 
325,  326.  attempt  to  strengthen  his 
ministry,  328.  retained  in  office  by 
the  Prince  Regent,  330.  assassinated, 
336. 

Percy  (Thomas,  Bishop  of  Droraore, 
1728-1811),  his  friendship  for  Hume, 
Ixxxv.  30. 

Pere  la  Chaise,  supposed  letter  from,  to 
Father  Peters  (July  1688),  on  the 
persecution  of  the  French  Protestants, 
xcix.  462,  463. 

Pereire  (Jacob  Rodriquez,  1716-1780), 
his  successful  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  cii.  125.  principles  of 
his  method,  126. 

Pericles  (d.  b.c.  429),  his  funeral  oration, 
Ixxxiii.  353.  policy  attributed  to 
him  by  Plutarch,  355. 

democratic  measures  introduced 


by  him  at  Athens,  xci.  140. 

his  commendation  of  the  Athen- 


ian character,  xcviii,  433,  434. 

"Pericles,"  a  classical  romance,  xcli, 
481.  accuracy  of  the  execution,  482. 
moral  character  of  Pericles,  ib. 
morality  of  his  age,  483. 

Perier  (Madame,  sister  of  Pascal),  her 
memoir  of  him,  Ixxxv.  200,  and 
note. 

Periodical  writers,  influence  exercised 
by  them,  Ixxxvii.  47.  ability  dis- 
played in  the  leading  newspapers, 
138. 

Permian  formation,  the,  in  geology,  ex. 
110, 117.  traces  of  animal  life  in,  120. 
See  Geology. 

Perret  (Louis),  his  work  on  the  Roman 
catacombs,  cix.  93.  his  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  chief  entrance, 
114,  115. 

Perry  (Sir  Erskine),  his  works  on 
India,  xcviii.  33.  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Indian  languages, 
35.  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
English  language  for  general  use  in 
India,  41.  on  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  English  language  in  India,  44,  45. 
his  "  Cases  Illustrative  of  Oriental 
Life,"  46.  case  of  a  fraudulent  exe- 
cutor, 47,  48.  case  of  a  gang  for  the 
receipt  of  goods  stolen  from  ships,  48, 
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49.  evidence  of  the  accomplice,  50. 
transportation  of  the  convicts,  ib. 
opium  cases,  52.  singular  case 
arising  out  of  the  practice  of  betting 
on  the  price  of  opium,  53-55.  cases 
arising  out  of  conversions  to  Chris- 
tianity, ^5.  a  converted  child  re- 
stored to  his  Hindoo  father,  6Q,  a 
wife  justified  in  deserting  her  hus- 
band on  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
ih.^  57.  the  rights  of  a  converted 
father  to  the  custody  of  his  son  es- 
tablished, lb.  opposite  decision  in 
the  Queen's  Court  of  Madras,  58. 
scene  in  court,  ib.^  59.  professorship 
established  in  his  honour  by  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  6 1 . 

Perry  (Sir  Erskine),  his  resolutions  on 
the  rights  of  married  women,  cv.  182. 

Perry  (Bishop  of  Melbourne,  in  New 
South  Wales),  his  labours  in  Barn- 
well, near  Cambridge,  xcviii,  282. 
accepts  the  bishopric  of  Melbourne, 
ib.     his  self-devotion,  283. 

Perry  (Commodore),  commands  the 
American  expedition  to  Japan,  xcvi. 
93.  prospect  of  increased  intercourse 
with  Japan  to  be  obtained  thereby, 
ib.  object  of  his  intended  expedition, 
350-382. 

Perry  (W.,  Inspector  of  Prisons), 
attack  on  him  by  Mr  Beade  in  "  It  is 
never  too  late  to  mend,"  cvi.  144. 

Perry  (Messrs),  conspiracy  of  work- 
men against,  at  Wolverhampton,  ex. 
531.  evidence  at  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators,  534. 

Persepolis,  ruins  of  (30°  7'N".,53°0'E.), 
xcii.  467. 

• Alexander  the   Great   at,  cv. 

325.  destruction  of  the  palace,  337. 
alleged  massacre  at,  338. 

Persia  (33°  0'  N.,  52°  0'  E.),  Shah  of, 
lays  siege  to  Herat,  Ixxxii.  135.  his 
connection  with  Kussia,  136.  British 
embassy  to,  138. 

state  of,  at  the  rise  of  Mahomet- 

anism,  xcviii.  388,  389. 

relations  of,  with  Russia,  c.  299, 


300. 


ancient  coinage  of,  civ.  165. 

war  of,   with  Afghanistan,  cv. 

275.  British  relations  with,  278. 
treaty  with,  in  1809,  279.  stipulations 
for  assistance  to  Persia  if  invaded  by 
a  European  power,  280.  the  war 
with  Russia  in  1826,  ib.,  281.  de- 
cline of  British  influence  in,  281.  the 
British  mission,  282,  283.  claims  on 
Afghanistan,  283.    the  siege  of  Herat 


and  British  expedition  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  284.  occupies  the  territory  of 
Herat,  286.  British  remonstrances, 
287.  treaty  concluded  with  Colonel 
Sheil,  guaranteeing  the  independence 
of  Herat,  289.  faithlessness  of  the 
Shah,  290.  insult  to  the  British 
mission,  291.  relations  to  Great 
Britain  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  Russia,  292.  weakness  of 
the  empire,  293.  advice  of  Great 
Britain,  ib.  neutrality  of,  294.  du- 
plicity, ib.  quarrel  with  Mr  Murray, 
296.  ^  expedition  to  Herat,  297. 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  298. 
mission  of  Ferokh  Khan  to  Constan- 
tinople and  Paris,  299,  300.  Herat 
taken  by  the  Persians,  301.  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Great  Britain,  ib. 
justice  of  the  war,  302.  expedition 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  ib.  importance 
of  the  integrity  of  Persia,  303. 
British  policy  towards,  ib.^  304.  re- 
lations of,  with  Russia  and  British 
India,  406,  407. 
Persia,  intrigues  of,  with  the  Maho- 
metans in  India,  cvi.  567. 

war  with,  in  1857,  cvii.  542, 543. 


Persian  Empire,  the,  xci.  148. 

Persian  language  in  India,  xcviii.  36. 
mixture  of,  with  the  Hindi,  ib.  use 
of,  by  the  Mahomedan  conquerors,  42. 

Persigny(M.  de,  b.  1708),  his  conver- 
sation with  Lord  Clarendon  on  the 
Refugee  question,  cvii.  556. 

Perthshire  {5Q°  30'  K,  3°  40'  W.), 
agricultural  progress  in,  Ixxxiv.  423. 
capabilities  of  further  improvement, 
435. 

Pertz  (M.),  his  "Life  of  Baron  von 
Stein,"  ciii.  104.  (See  Stein.)  ad- 
mirable execution  of  the  work^  145. 
editor  of  the  "  Monumenta  Ger- 
manic Historica,"  ib. 

his  "  Monumenta,"  cvi.  395. 


Peru  (10°  0'  S.,  75°  0'  W.),  aflairs  of 
(1823,  1824),  Ixxxvii.  550.  features 
of  the  country,  551. 

climate  of,  Ixxxix.  343. 

compared  with  Egypt,  cix.  15. 


Perugia  (43°  7'  K,  12°  25'  E.),  anti- 
quities at,  xc.  114.  massacre  at,  by 
the  Papal  troops,  ex.  281. 

"  Perversion"  (a  tale),  character  of  the 
book,  civ.  521.  old  stories  intro- 
duced, ib.  its  religious  tenor,  522. 
the  leading  characters,  523.  sketches 
of  low  and  high  church,  524.  mis- 
representation of  University  society, 
526.      unfair  judgment   of    Carlyle 
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and  his  works,  527.  malicious  allu- 
sions, ih.,  528.  want  of  positive 
religious  views,  529.  intolerance 
and  irreverence,  ib. 

Peter  the  Great  (Emperor  of  Russia, 
1672-1725),  his  conference  with 
Leibnitz,  Ixxxiv.  15. 

his    conquests   from   Sweden, 

xc.  85.     his  foreign  policy,  ib.^  86. 
cabinet  traditions  left  by  him, 


xci.  201 

adaptation  of  his  character  to 

that  of  his  subjects,  ci.  517.  his 
massacre  of  the  Strelitz,518.  abolishes 
the  Patriarchate,  ih.  increases  the 
power  of  serf-owners,  519.  his  de- 
bauchery and  craftiness,  ib.  cause 
of  his  death,  520.  his  lenient  treat- 
ment of  De  Villebois  on  his  insulting 
the  Czarina,  ib.  his  personal  parti- 
cipation in  the  massacre  of  the 
Strelitz,  521.  his  treatment  of  his 
sister  Sophia,  ib. 

his    minority,    civ.    45.       his 


quarrel  with  the  Princess  Sophia,  ib. 
his  friendship  for  Generals  Gordon 
and  Le  Fort,  46.  his  first  attempts 
at  navigation,  ib.  his  inland  voyage 
to  Archangel,  47.  his  travels  to 
European  courts,  48.  orders  the 
massacre  of  seven  thousand  Strelitzer 
troops  in  his  own  presence,  49. 

Peterborough  (Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl 
of,  about  1658-1735),  his  action  for 
libel  against  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Ixxxiii.  9. 

his    rapidity    of    movement, 

xcviii.  229. 

inquiry   into    his   conduct    in 


Spain,  xcix.  478. 

Peterloo,  yeomanry  attack  on  a  public 
meeting  at,  Ixxxvi.  118 

Peterman,  his  proposed  mode  of  pene- 
trating the  arctic  sea,  xcviii.  349, 
350. 

Peter's  pence,  Ixxxi.  289. 

Petit  (Mr),  his  work  on  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, cv.  127,  133.  his  system  of 
classification,  134. 

Petit  (M.),electric  phenomenon  observed 
by  him,  cvi.  49.  his  estimate  of  the 
rapidity  of  electricity,  ib.  his  re- 
searches showing  the  relation  between 
chemical  affinity  and  heat,  cviii.  82. 

Petit  Bourg,  correctional  school  at, 
xciv.  426. 

"  Petition  of  Right,"  the,  Ixxxiii.  337. 

Petrarch  (Francesco,  1304-1374),  re- 
ligious sentiments  in  his  poetry, 
Ixxxiv.  113. 


Petrarch  (Francesco),  anecdote  of, 
Ixxxvi.  493. 

Peyrat  (M.),  his  criticism  on  Cavallier's 
memoirs,  cix.  157. 

Pharisaism,  influence  of,  xcvii.  91,  92. 
opposed  to  Christianity,  92. 

Pharmaceutical  Society,  its  establish- 
ment and  objects,  Ixxxi.  253. 

Pharmacopoeia  (London),  errors  in, 
Ixxxi.  242. 

Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithrldates,  cii.  102. 
rebells  against  his  father,  ib.  con- 
quered by  Julius  Caesar,  ib. 

Pherae,  allusion  to  Homer  in  the  coins 
of,  civ.  180. 

Phidias  (about  498-432  B.C.),  his  statue 
of  Athena,  ex.  57. 

Philadelphia  (37°  52'  N.,  86°  3'  W.), 
rapid  growth  of,  Ixxxv.  124. 

population     of,     xcviii.     172. 

schools  in,  185.  table  of  population 
and  education,  ib. 


water  supply  in,  c.  251,  252. 


Philffi  (24°  5'  N".,^  32°  58'  E.),  the 
temples  of,  Ixxxviii.  62,  63. 

Philanthropists,  two  classes  of,  xciii.  3. 

Philaretes,  ifether  of  Michael  Romanofij 
ci.  518.     appointed  Patriarch,  ib. 

Philip  (of  Macedon,  d.  336  b.c),  his 
admission  into  the  Greek  nation,  cv. 
318.  his  generosity  to  Athens,  322. 
divine  honours  paid  to  him,  327. 

Philip  I.  (of  France,  d.  1108),  threat- 
ened by  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand), 
Ixxxi.  296. 

Philip  11.  (Augustus,  of  France,  d. 
1223),  his  mandate  for  the  paving  of 
Paris  Ixxxv.  75. 

Philip  il.  (of* Spain,  1526-1598),  his 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  ciii.  481.  his 
principles  of  independence  of  Papal 
authority,  e&.,  482. 

his    accession,    cv.    2.     great 

extent  of  his  dominions,  ib.  internal 
prosperity,  3.  his  absolute  power, 
ib.  his  character,  4.  his  early  suc- 
cesses against  France,  5.  his  influ- 
ence with  the  French  Catholics,  6. 
his  projected  marriage  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  z&.,  7.  state  in  which  he 
left  his  dominions  at  his  death,  7. 
his  loss  of  the  Low  Countries,  8. 
failure  of  his  policy  in  France,  ib. 
failure  of  his  designs  on  England,  9. 
weakening  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
during  his  reign,  10.  his  efforts  to 
extirpate  heresy,  23.  auto-de-fe  held 
by  him  at  Valladolid,  24,  25.  scene 
at  a  convocation  of  theologians  at 
Madrid,  26.      refuses  to  grant  the 
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requests  of  the  Low  Countries,  ib. 
makes  concessions  under  secret  pro- 
test, 27.  his  true  intentions  known 
to  William  of  Orange  by  means  of 
spies,  28.  his  intrigues  in  France 
and  England,  29.  his  policy  towards 
the  Low  Countries,  ib.  his  conscien- 
tious duplicity,  30.  his  conduct 
towards  his  son  Don  Carlos,  zZ>.,  31. 
histories  of  his  reign,  40.  fresh 
materials  discovered,  4L 

Philip  IV.  (of  Spain,  1605-1665),  his 
inglorious  reign,  Ixxxix.  123.  his 
death,  ib. 

Philip  V.  (of  Spain,  d.  1746),  intro- 
duces the  Salic  law,  Ixxxi.  19. 

his  title  to  the  throne,  Ixxxv. 

493. 

his    absolute    dependence    on 

Louis  XIV.,  Ixxxix.  132,  134. 

his   support   of    Cardinal   Al- 


beroni,  xc.  86,  87.     his  death,  103. 

Philip  (Landgrave  of  Hesse),  incon- 
sistency of  the  reformers  in  his  case, 
Ixxxli.  Ill,  note. 

Philips,  his  imprisonment  ascribed 
by  Froude  to  Sir  T.  More,  cviii. 
237. 

Phillimore  (Dr),  his  proposed  reforms 
on  the  subject  of  Church  patronage, 
xcix.  121,  122.  defects  in  his  argu- 
ments, 123-125. 

his     proposed     measure     on 

church-rates,  c.  338. 

Phillips,  his  geological  classification, 
Ixxxii.  29.     his  researches,  34. 

Phillips  (Mr  Bacon),  his  account  of 
the  yellow  fever  on  board  the  "  La 
Plata,"  xcviii.  197,  note. 

Philpotts  (Henry,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
b.  1777),  countenances  the  Tracta- 
rian  movement,  Ixxxi.  534.  his 
elevation  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  535. 
his  unfounded  assertions,  551. 

his  pamphlet  on  the  Poor  Law, 

Ixxxvii.  452,  note. 

his  treatment   of  Mr    Shore, 


Ixxxix.  148. 

his  controversy  with  Mr  Gor- 


ham,  xcii.   263.      his  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  281. 

his  Church  theory,  xciv.  548. 


his  idea  of  a  national  church,  549 
of  a  diocesan  church,  550.  his 
principles  involve  the  right  of  private 
judgment  for  every  bishop,  551. 
his  insubordination  to  his  metropoli- 
tan, 552.  on  the  rejection  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  that  of  Rome, 
554. 


Philpotts  (Henry),  his  renunciation  of 
communion  with  Archbishop  Howley, 
xcv.  59.  his  vituperation  of  his  oppo- 
nents, 60.  his  violation  of  his  oath  of 
obedience,  ib.  deliberate  character  of 
his  proceedings,  61.  extravagant  as- 
sertion of  private  judgment,  62.  cal- 
culates on  the  forbearance  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, 63.  his  synod  at  Exeter,  64, 
65.  mischievous  results  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, 67-71.  his  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric, 
68,  note,  his  parentage  and  educa- 
tion, 72.  his  pamphlets  against 
Catholic  emancipation,  73.  pre- 
ferment obtained  thereby,  ib.  his 
change  of  principles,  ib.  obtains  the 
bishopric  of  Exeter,  74.  his  ruling 
motives,  ib.  love  of  power,  ib.  be- 
comes a  rubrical  martinet,  75. 
scenes  in  church,  ib.,  76.  his  con- 
duct in  regard  to  disputed  presenta- 
tions, 77.  his  mode  of  effecting 
lapses,  78.  the  Chudleigh  case,  ib, 
his  usurpations  resisted,  79.  the  case 
of  Combpyne,  ib.,  80.  case  of  the 
living  of  Stockland,  81,  82.  his 
nepotism,  83.  irregular  ordination 
of  his  own  son,  84.  his  love  of  strife 
and  notoriety,  85,  86.  his  vitupera- 
tion of  opponents,  87.  specimens  of 
his  language  to  the  Archbishop,  88- 
90.  his  violent  language  used  de- 
signedly, 91.  his  non-natural  use  of 
words,  ib.  reproved  by  Lords  Grey 
and  Seymour,  92.  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  v.  Latimer,  ib.  summary  of 
his  character,  93. 

presents  a  clergyman  in  extreme 


old  age  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Ervans, 
xcix.  124,  note. 

diocesan  synod  convened  by  him 

at  Exeter,  cv.  103,  104. 

Philobiblon  Society, the,  "Miscellanies'* 
,  printed  by,  cv.  460. 

Philological  Society,  preparations  of„ 
for  a  new  English  dictionary,  cix. 
368. 

Philology,  comparative,  recent  origin  of 
the  science,  xciv.  297.  scope  of  the 
science,  298.  distinguished  from  philo- 
logy, 299.  study  of  collateral  lan- 
guages, 300.  changes  of  words,  301. 
origin  of  the  French  future,  302. 
comparison  of  cognate  languages, 
ib.,  303.  classification  of  ancient 
languages,  305.  unfounded  classifi- 
cations, 306,  and  note,  ethnological 
results,  307.  progressive  results, 
308.     its  bearing  on  the  question  of 
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the  common  origin  of  languages,  309. 
the  science  incomplete,  310.  obscu- 
rity of  the  origin  of  grammatical 
forms,  311.  the  Arian  or  Indo- 
Germanic  languages,  312.  law  of 
the  transposition  of  sounds,  319. 
comparison  of  numerals,  321,  322. 
pronouns,  323.   conjugation  of  verbs, 

324.  the  2n(l  plural  passive  in  Latin, 

325.  historical  application  of  the 
science,  327.  vestiges  of  remote 
antiquity,  328.  traces  of  religious 
ideas,  329.  antiquity  of  the  materials 
of  modern  languages,  330.  name  of 
God,  331-333.  origin  of  the  word 
"  Deus,"  334-339.  the  Sanskrit  word 
"Deva,"  337. 

Philosophers,  their  liability  to  future 
neglect,  Ixxxiv.  2. 

Philosophy,  positive,  Ixxxvii.  180. 

true,  its  consciousness  of  ignor- 
ance, xc.  356. 

weakness  of,  in  comparison  with 

religion,  xcv.  11. 

Philotas,  death  of,  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander, cv.  328. 

Phipps  (Captain  Constantine  John),  his 
arctic  expedition,  ciii.  181. 

"  Phlogiston,"  definition  of,  by  the  che- 
mists of  the  18th  century,  Ixxxvii. 
107.  its  general  identity  with  hydro- 
gen, 108. 

Phocis  (38°  25'  N.,22°42'  E.),  coinage 
of,  civ.  168. 

Phoenicia  (34°  0'  N.,  35°  50^  E.),  coins 
of,  civ.  182. 

Phoenicians,  their  early  habits  of  navi- 
gation, cviii.  525. 

Photius  (Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  d. 
891),  notices  the  "Refutation  of  all 
Heresies  "  as  the  work  of  Hippolitus, 
cvii.  18,  19. 

Photography,  application  of,  to  the  re- 
gistration of  magnetic  observations, 
xci.  339,  340. 

— application  of,  to  the  represen- 
tation of  sculptures,  cv.  507. 

Phrenology,  its  theories  unsustained 
by  evidence,  Ixxxii.  12.  contains  a 
proportion  of  acknowledged  truth, 
13.     Gall's  doctrines,  14. 

< its  plausibility  as  a  science,  xci. 

517. 

Physical  geography,  its  application  to 
agriculture,  Ixxxi.  106.  distribution 
of  sea  and  land,  213.  the  mean 
elevation  of  continents,  214.  depth 
and  temperature  of  the  ocean,  215. 
tides  and  currents,  216.  marine 
animal  life,  217. 


Physical  geography  of  the  sea.    See  Sea. 

Physical  science,  increased  attention  to, 
Ixxxix.  328.  relation  of  the  various 
departments  to  one  another,  330.  See 
Johnston^  Keith. 

relating  to  the  animal  and  vege- 
table creation,  cix.  227.     definition 
of  life^  ih.^  228.     tendency  towards 
unity  of  science,  229.    zoophytes  and 
infusoria,    ih,      questions    having    a 
metaphysical  bearing,  230.     the  ab- 
stract principle  of  life,  i6.,  231.     the 
"  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,"  ih. 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  vital 
principle,  232.     chemical  elements  of 
living  bodies,  233.     indistinct  line  of 
separation  between  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  234.     electricity,  ib.     heat 
and    light,    235.     marvellous    facts 
ascertained,  ih.    the  organic  cell^  236. 
properties  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
237.     variety  of  animal  life,  ih.,  238. 
entozoa,    238.    unexplained    pheno- 
mena, 239.  newly  discovered  animals, 
ih.      multitude   of  individuals   in  a 
species,    240.      proofs   of  unity    of 
design,   ih.     the   place    of   man    in 
creation,  241.     animal  life  anterior 
to  man,  ih.    man  compared  with  the 
anthropoid  apes,  242.     the  doctrine 
of  final  causes,  ih.     the  nature  and 
definition  of  species,  243.    question  of 
their   permanence,   244.     arguments 
for  the  transmutation  of,  245.    argu- 
ments from  fossil  animals,  ih.,  246. 
the  theory  of  types,  247.     causes  of 
variations    in  '  living    species,    248. 
varieties  of  the  dog,  ih.     incapacity 
of  generation  in  hybrids,  249.     va- 
rieties within  species,  ib.     arguments 
for  the  fixity  of  species,  250.    electri- 
cal fishes,  25 1 .   poisonous  and  lumini- 
ferous  animals,  ih.   progressive  series 
of  types,  252.   instances  of  species  ex- 
tinguished since  the  creation  of  man, 
253.     question  of  the  origination  of 
new  species  in  the  same  period,  ib. 
the  reproduction  of  life,  254.      the 
aphides,  255.     animal  instincts,  256. 
geographical  distribution   of  typical 
forms,  257.     curious  problems,  258. 
animal  physiology,  259.  modern  dis- 
coveries, 260.     the  nervous  system, 
ih.,  261.     relations  of  electricity  to 
neurology,  262.    the  question  of  final 
causes,  263. 
Physical  science.     See  Science.      * 
Physicians,  regulations  regarding,  in  the 
Medical  Reform  Bill  of  1842,  Ixxxi. 
263. 
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Physicians,  Royal  College  of,  its  origin, 
Ixxxi.  237.  its  powers,  238.  its 
errors,  239.  its  exclusiveness,  240. 
its  loss  of  prestige,  241.  its  failure 
to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  edu- 
cation, 242.  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  its  failures,  243. 

Physiology,  vegetable,  Ixxxi.  112. 

Phytology,  Ixxxix.  337,  338. 

Picard  (John,  d.  1683),  his  measure- 
ment of  the  earth,  cii.  436. 

Pichegru  (Charles,  General,  1761-1804), 
his  deportation  to  Cayenne,  xcv.  315. 

Pichot  (Aniedee),  his  Chronicle  of  the 
Life  of  Charles  V.,  ci.  79.  his  parti- 
ality to  the  Emperor,  ib. 

Pickering  (P.  A.),  on  the  unfitness  of 
parliamentary  committees  for  decid- 
ing questions  of  bribery,  xcviii.  594. 

Picton  (Sir  Thomas,  d.  1815),  case 
arising  during  his  government  of 
Trinidad,  Ixxxiii.  521. 

Piedmont  (45°  0'  N.,  7°  40'  E.),  natural 
features  of,  xcvi.  36.  political  posi- 
tion of,  ib.  character  of  the  people, 
37.  military  organisation,  38.  co- 
operation between  the  people  and 
their  rulers,  ib.,  39.  rise  of  a  spirit 
of  Italian  nationality,  ib.,  40.  influ- 
ence of  the  genius  of  Alfieri,  40.  the 
annexation  to  France  in  1796,  41. 
the  restoration  in  1814,  ib.  increased 
zeal  for  a  united  Italy,  ib.  the  out- 
break of  1820,  42.  influence  of 
Austria,  ib.  difficult  position  of,  43. 
steady  obedience  and  good  order  of 
the  people,  46.  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  ib.,  note,  relations  with  Rome, 
ib  ,  note,  trials  of  their  patience  and 
good  sense,  47.  the  insurrection  at 
Genoa,  48.  church  reforms,  ib.,  49. 
critical  position  of,  with  respect  to 
Austria,  50.  steps  accomplished,  ib. 
ministerial  changes  (1852),  52.  con- 
stitutional government  in,  54. 

resistance  to  Papal  encroach- 
ments in,  ciii.  455. 

military  topography  of,  ex.  459. 

See  Sardinia. 


Pierce  (Mr),  his  accession  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  civ.  286. 
his  views  on  the  Central  American 
question,  i&.,  293.  his  nominal  ser- 
vice in  the  Mexican  Avar,  580. 
elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  582.  his  pro-slavery  policy, 
583. 

"  Piers  Ploughman,"  allusion  in,  to  the 
rhymes  of  Robin  Hood,  Ixxxvi. 
125. 


Pigs,  consumption  and  importation  of, 

in  Great  Britain,  xci.  572. 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  the,  cviii.  207. 
Pilgrimages,  Ixxxii.  303. 
Pillans   (Professor),    his   Rationale   of 

School  Discipline,  xcvi.  279,  note. 
Pirn   (Lieut.),  his   projected  overland 

expedition  to   Siberia  in  search  of 

Franklin,  xcviii.  372. 

reaches  the  ''  Investigator,"  ciii. 


197.    returns  with  Captain  M'Clure, 

198. 
Pindar  (about  518-439  B.C.),  great  age 

attained  by  him,  cv.  59. 
"Pindar,    Peter,"  on   Dr   Johnson   at 

Skye,  cv.  473. 
Pindharee  system,   the,    cvii.   9,    and 

7tote. 
Pine-apple,  the  fibre  of,  used  in  the  East 

in  the  manufacture  of  linens,  cii.  45. 
Piracy,  literary,  xcv.  145. 
Pirates,  Eastern,  Ixxxviii.  68-73.    the 

Sea-Kings,  74-76. 
Piron  (M.),  his  influence  in  the  Mah- 

ratta    empire,   cv.  401.      his.  corps 

surrenders,  404. 
Pisistratus  (d.  527  B.C.),  his  despotism, 

xci.  138. 
Piso  (Frugi),  anecdote  of,  Ixxxiii.  368. 
Pitt  (William,  1759-1806),  the  English 

and  Irish  houses  j^f  Peers  packed  by 

him,  Ixxxi.  41.      his    quarrel   with 

Lord  Thurlow,  168.     his  defence  of 

ancient  institutions,  180. 

his  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of 


Adam  Smith,  Ixxxiii.  241 .  his  blind- 
ness to  the  consequences  of  the  French 
Revolution,  242. 

his    measure     restricting    the 


Bank   of  England  from  cash  pay- 
ments, Ixxxiv.  320. 

his  early  parliamentary  strug- 


gles, Ixxxvi.  76.  his  misconceptions 
in  regard  to  the  French  Revolution, 
79.  his  duel  with  Mr  Tierney,  81. 
his  plan  for  a  legislative  union  with 
Ireland,  82.  his  reception  of  the 
news  of  the  Duke  of  York's  failure 
in  Holland,  83.  carries  the  Union 
with  Ireland,  84.  his  promises  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  85.  resigns 
ofiice,  90.  supports  Mr  Addington's 
ministry,  92.  growing  coolness  to- 
wards him,  94.  intrigues  for  his 
restoration  to  office,  96,  97.  nego- 
tiations with  Addington,  98.  joins 
the  opposition,  101.  his  return  to 
office,  103.  weakness  of  his  ministry, 
104.  his  reconciliation  with  Adding- 
ton, 105.  accumulated  mortifications, 
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106.     disasters  at  Ulm  and  Auster- 
litz,  107.     his  death,  108. 
Pitt  (William),  Coleridge's  impression 

of,  Ixxxvii.  382. 
his  early  acquaintance  with  Tal- 
leyrand, xciii.  149. 

anecdote  of  his  death,  xciv.  78, 
his  prediction  that  the  Frencli 


revolutionary  war  would  be  a  short 
one,  xcvii.  517.  his  income  tax  of 
1798,  536. 

his  cabinet   of  1783,  xcix.  41. 


interview  with  Fox,  43.  refuses  to 
join  the  coalition  ministry,  50.  suc- 
ceeds to  the  premiership,  52.  diffi- 
culties of  his  administration,  ib.  violent 
parliamentary  contest,  53.  obtains  a 
majority  on  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, 54.  his  India  Bill,  55.  his 
position  and  ascendancy  in  Parlia- 
ment, 57. 

his    speeches    imperfectly    re 


corded,  c.  516. 

want  of  a  good  history  of  his 


administration,  ciii.  306.  aristocratic 
character  of  his  administration,  311. 
his  desire  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  314.  his  motions  for 
parliamentary  reform,  ib.  his  object 
in  proposing  the  measure,  315.  su- 
premacy of  the  party  founded  by  him, 
since  the  general  election  of  1784, 
317.  two  periods  of  his  administra- 
tion, 318.  his  financial  policy,  ib. 
his  probable  motives  in  consenting  to 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
ih.^  320,  and  notes,  interviews  with 
Mr  Fox  in  private  life,  321,  note,  his 
controversy  with  Fox  on  the  regency, 
326.  his  position  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  George  II I.'s  mental  dis- 
order, 327.  advantage  taken  by  him 
of  Fox's  assertion  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  right  to  the  regency,  331. 
anecdote  of,  t&.,  note,  his  power  con- 
firmed by  the  French  Kevolution, 
339,  341.  drawn  reluctantly  into  the 
war  with  France,  342.  his  financial 
plans,  ib.  cause  of  the  termintition 
of  his  administration,  348.  his  plan 
for  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities,  349.  his  correspondence 
with  the  king  on  the  subject,  352. 
his  resignation,  353.  coldness  between 
him  and  the  king,  ib.  true  grounds 
of  his  resignation,  354,  355. 

his    resignation    in    1801,  cvii 


134.  his  subsequent  conduct,  135. 
his  olfer  to  abandon  the  Catholic 
question,  136.     his  conduct  unintel- 


ligible, i7>.,  137.  his  speech  on  the 
address  in  October,  1801,  139.  ab- 
sents himself  from  Parliament  in  1802, 
143.      his  visits   to   Mr  Addington, 

145.  negotiations  with  Addington, 

146.  his  speech  in  favour  of  war, 
149,  his  speech  on  Colonel  Patten's 
motion  for  the  removal  of  ministers, 
151.  his  attacks  on  Addington,  155. 
communications  with  the  king  rela- 
tive to  the  formation  of  a  ministry, 
156,  157.  his  cabinet,  158,  159.  his 
conduct  towards  Mr  Addington,  160. 
early  relations  with  him,  161.  his 
mistaken  conduct  while  out  of  office, 

162.  retort  of  Sheridan  upon  him, 

163.  opposition  to  the  "Additional 
Force  Bill,"  164.  his  reconciliation 
with  Addington,  ib.  difference  arising 
from  the  motion  of  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Melville,  165.  the 
alliance  with  Lord  Sidmouth  broken 
up,  166.  weakness  of  his  govern- 
ment, ?&.,  167.  endeavours  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  admit  Fox  and 
Grenville  into  the  ministry,  167.  his 
desire  for  union  with  them  sincere, 
168.  his  attempt  to  organise  a  Euro- 
pean confederacy  against  Bonaparte, 
ib.  his  illness  and  death,  169.  his 
last  words,  170.  mortifications  and 
anxieties  of  his  last  years,  ib.,  and  notes. 
his  debts  paid  by  Parliament,  171. 
charges  of  M.  Thiers  against,  867, 
368,  370.  Brougham's  speech  on  his 
policy,  458. 

Pitt  (William),  his  motions  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  cix.  265.  his  views  on 
the  Union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, 408.  resolutions  proposed  by  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  409.  his 
endeavours  to  carry  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, 418.  his  resignation,  419. 
his  conduct  during  the  Addington 
administration,  420. 

Pitts  (Joseph),  his  pilgrimage  to  Me- 
dina, civ.  388. 

Pittsburg  (40°  30'  N.,  80°  50'  W.),  coal 
.  and  iron  works  at,  xc.  528. 

Pius  VI.  (Pope,  1717-1799),  his  journey 
to  Vienna,  xcviii.  27.  effects  of  his 
visit,  28. 

Pius  VII.  (1740-1823),  his  restoration 
to  Rome,  xcv,  371.  excommunicates 
Napoleon,  38.-?,  384. 

Pius  IX.  (b.  1792),  his  liberal  measures, 
Ixxxvi.  491,  493.  his  announced 
reforms,  494.  foreign  opposition  en- 
countered by  him,  495.  hispopulai'ity, 
498. 

2  ' 
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Pi  us  IX.  (b.  1 792),  character  of,  Ixxxviii. 
148. 

his  professed  adherence  to  an 

Italian  policy,  xciii.  38.  his  popu- 
larity, 40.  his  probable  sincerity,  41. 
his  projected  reforms,  42.  his  dan- 
gerous vacillation,  43.  difficulties, 
44.  deserts  the  Italian  cause,  53. 
his  apparent  zeal  for  the  Italian  cause, 
58.  announces  his  change  of  senti- 
ment, 59.  his  weak  protest  against 
war,  60.  his  allocution  on  the  per- 
secution of  the  church  in  Sardinia, 
181,  183.  his  Letter  Apostolic  on 
the  Catholic  church  in  England, 
184.  his  flight  from  Rome,  502.  his 
duplicity,  503.  his  residence  at  Gaeta, 
514. 

enthusiastic  reception  of  the  an 


nouncement  of  his  reforms,  xcv.  359. 
early  stage  of  his  reign,  374.  in- 
toxicated by  his  popularity,  375. 
change  of  policy  announced  in  his 
allocution  of  the  29th  of  April,  1848, 
ih.  the  constitution  granted  by  him 
to  the  Romans,  377.  his  flight,  378. 
his  conduct  at  Gaeta,  379.  his  re- 
storation by  a  league  of  Catholic 
powers,  382. 

his    friendship    for    Cardinal 


Mezzofanti,  ci.  ^^o. 

vicissitudes  of  his  Pontificate, 


ciii.  452.  his  early  popularity  and 
liberality,  453.  his  flight  and  res- 
toration by  the  French  army,  ib.  his 
character  and  high  pretensions  to 
spiritual  power,  454.  his  encroaching 
policy,  455.  propounds  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  456. 
his  allocution  on  the  Austrian  Con- 
cordat, 480.  his  aggressive  policy, 
498. 

commission  issued  by  him  for 


Plantain,  the,  its  value  as  food,  xc. 
369,  370. 

Plants,  organic  elements  of,  Ixxxi.  113. 
their  composition,  117.  various  pro- 
portions of  the  elements,  ih. 

fossil,  perfection  of  the  oldest 


types,  Ixxxii.  37. 

Plassey  (23°  51'  N.,  88°  20' W.),  battle 
of,  important  services  of  the  sepoys 
at,  xcvii.  204. 

Plateau  (M.,  of  Ghent),  his  interesting 
experiments  on  gravitation,  cviii.  91. 

Platen  (Count),  his  verses  on  the  re- 
moval of  Athenian  sculptures,  cv. 
504. 

Plato    (B.C.  430-348),  his  "Atlantis," 
Ixxxiii.  395.    imaginary  conversation 
of,  with  Diogenes,  by  Landor,  497. 
his  admiration  of  Spartan  insti- 


the  preservation  of  Christian  antiqui- 
ties in  Rome,  cix.  91.  his  spirited 
exertions  in  surveying  the  catacombs, 
121.  his  return  to  Rome  from 
Gaeta,  586.  his  attempted  reforms, 
587.     dilHculties  of  his  position,  ih.    , 

Placenza  (Synod  of,  45°  4'  N.,  9°  41'  E. ) 
adopts  the  abjuration  of  Gregory 
VII.  decreed  by  the  Synod  of  Worms, 
Ixxxi.  298. 

Plagiarism,  tendency  to  make  unfounded 
imputations  of,  Ixxxix,  310,  note. 

Planetary  system,  progression  of, 
Ixxxvii.  188. 

Planets,  density  of,  Ixxxii.  23,  24. 

Planets,  the,  Ixxxvii.  191.  remarkable 
coincidences  in  their  revolutions,  192. 


tutions,  Ixxxiv.  373,  374. 

compared  with  Pascal,  Ixxxv. 

193.     his  opinions  not  derived  from 
Egypt,  354. 

absence  of  good  English  trans- 


lations of  his  dialogues,  Ixxxvii.  322. 
beauty  of  his  style,  323.  questions 
as  to  his  philosophical  system,  328. 
systematic  purpose  in  his  dialogues, 

329.  inconsistencies,  ih.  the  authen- 
ticity of  certain  dialogues  questioned, 

330.  the  Hippias  Major,  331.  his 
combination  of  logic  and  poetry,  332. 
his  "  archetypal  ideas,"  333.  his 
confutation  of  errors,  334.  his  moral 
philosophy,  335-337.  his  high  moral 
tone,  338,  339.  approach  to  Scrip- 
tural principles,  339,  note,  beauty  of 
his  works  as  compositions,  .341. 
noble  thoughts,  342,  343.  his  literary 
genius,  344.  its  great  variety,  345, 
and  note,  his  union  of  dramatic  with 
dialectic  excellence,  347.  the  Pla- 
tonic Socrates,  349-353.  features 
thereof  which  were  Plato's  own,  354. 
its  versatility,  355.  instanced  in  the 
"  Banquet,"  ih.  apparent  paradoxes, 
356.  irony  of,  357,  358.  specimens 
of  pertinacity  of  manner,  361.  and 
mode  of  arguing,  362,  363.  his  en- 
couragement of  young  disputants, 
364.  portions  of  Plato  of  which  Eng- 
lish translations  are  wanted,  .365. 
suggestion  of  a  compilation  of  selec- 
tions, 366.  the  Platonic  Socrates 
compared  with  the  record  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospels,  367. 

comparison  of  with  the  Christian 


writers,  xc.  332,  note. 
true  apjxreciation  of  his  philo- 
sophy by  Professor  W.  A.  Butler, 
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civ.  240.  his  "Ideas,"  241-243. 
difficulties  arising  from  his  poetical 
use  of  languaoje,  244.  spirit  of  his 
philosophy,  245.  instance  from  the 
seventh  book  of  the  "Republic,"  246. 
his  observations  on  education,  ih.  on 
astronomy,  247.  his  theory  of  philo- 
sophic statesmen,  248.  development 
of  his  ideas  by  Christianity,  249. 
peculiarities  of  the  "Republic,"  250. 
his  representations  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  ih. 

Plato,  great  age  attained  by  him,  cv.  59. 

Piatt  (Miss),  her  narrative  of  Dr  Tat- 
tam's  expedition  to  Egypt  in  search 
of  manuscripts,  cv.  442. 

Platt-Deutsch  languages,  changes  in, 
xcii.  300,  301. 

Plautus  (M.  Accius,  d.  b.c.  184),  his 
"  Amphitryon  "  compared  with  that  of 
Moliere,  Ixxxii.  189.  the  "Aulularia" 
with  Moliere's  "  Avare,"  195. 

Playfair  (Professor  John,  1748-1819), 
his  services  to  geological  science, 
Ixxxii.  28-35. 

on  Descartes'  system  of  philo- 
sophy, xcv.  44.  on  the  ordnance 
survey  of  Scotland,  206. 

Playfair  (Dr  Lyon,  b.  1819),  on  the 
importance  of  industrial  education, 
xcvii.  466.  his  design  for  galleries 
of  art  at  Edinburgh,  416. 

Playford  (John,  b.  1613),  his  preface  to 
his  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
xcv.  138. 

Pleiades,  controversy  respecting  the 
passage  in  Job  referring  to,  cv.  367. 

Pleiswitz,  armisticeof  (4th  June,  1813), 
cviii.  45.  criticism  of  M.  Thiers  on 
Napoleon's  conduct  in  accepting  it,  ib. 

Pliny  (Secundus  Caius,  the  elder,  23- 
79),  his  account  of  the  Italian  census 
of  Vespasian,  cv.  59.  instances  of 
longevity  obtained  therefrom,  60. 

— his  account  of  a  Singhalese  em- 
bassy at  Rome,  ex.  346. 

Pliny  (Cascilius  Secundus  Caius,  the 
younger,  b.  a.d.  62),  his  letter  to 
Trajan,  xcv.  460.  on  the  system  of 
ballot  at  Rome,  586,  note. 

'  on  the  benefits  of  Roman  rule 

to  the  provinces,  xcviii.  73,  note. 

Plotinus  (203-270),  "  the  Egyptian 
Plato,"  Ixxxv.  352.  his' influence  on 
Arabian  philosophy,  353. 

Plott  (Dr),  his  natural  histories  of 
Oxfordshire  and  Staffordshire,  Ixxxvi. 
317. 

Ploughs,  varieties  of,  xcvi.  157. 

Plunket  (Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 


of  Armagh),  his  conviction  before 
Chief  Justice  Pemberton,  xciii.  120, 
121. 

Plunkett  (William  Conyngham,  Lord, 
1764-1854),  his  excellence  as  a  de- 
bater, Ixxxi.  165. 

Plurality  of  Worlds,  essay  on,  con- 
troversy raised  by,  cii.  439.  views 
of  the  writer,  440.  course  of  the 
argument,  441.  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, 442.  the  argument  from  geo- 
logy, ib.,  443.  fallacy  involved 
therein,  443,  444.  argument  on  the 
subject  of  nebula3,  445-450.  analogy 
of  the  ring  of  Saturn  and  the  plane- 
toids between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  449. 
failure  of  the  comparison  between 
nebulae  and  comets,  450.  remarks  of 
the  essayist  on  fixed  stars,  451.  his 
way  of  accounting  for  their  variations 
in  brilliancy,  ib.  the  probability  in 
favour  of  fixed  stars  being  suns,  452. 
binary  stars,  ib.  possibility  of 
planetary  systems  of  which  they  are 
the  centre,  453.  the  planets,  ib. 
Neptune  and  Jupiter,  ib.  the  other 
planets  and  the  moon,  454.  the 
author's  theory  of  the  solar  system, 
455.  unfounded  assumptions,  456. 
question  of  the  existence  of  atmo- 
sphere belonging  to  the  planets,  458. 
objectionable  tone  of  the  essay,  460. 
inconsistencies,  ib.  extracts,  4 6 1,462. 
radical  mistake  of  the  essay,  463. 
case  of  the  believers  in  a  plurality  of 
worlds,  464.  physical  reasons  on 
their  side,  ib.,  465.  probable  diversity 
in  worlds,  466.  argument  drawn 
from  comparative  anatomy,  ib.  ad- 
mission by  the  author  of  the  weakness 
of  his  cause,  467.  analogy  drawn 
from  the  profusion  of  liie  on  the 
earth,  468, 469.  failure  of  the  essayist 
to  establish  the  points  which  he  has 
raised,  470. 

attention  attracted  by  the  work. 


cviii.  75. 
Plutarch  (d.  120),  his  statement  of  the 

equal  division  of  lands  by  Lycurgus, 

Ixxxiv.  371. 
his   account   of  the   origin  of 


coining,  civ.  171. 

his  Life  of  Alexander,  cv.  308. 

character  of  his  work,  310.  his 
account  of  a  massacre  at  Persepolis, 
338. 

Pococke  (Edward,  1604-1691),  his  re- 
searches into  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 
civ.  376. 

Poe     (Edgar    Allan),     his     worthless 
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character,  cvli.  419.  bis  drunkenness 
and  inijratitude,  420.  his  character, 
421.  his  portrait,  422.  his  paren- 
tage and  education,  ih.  his  excesses  at 
the  University  of  Charlottesville,  ih. 
his  conduct  to  Mr  Allan,  his  adoptive 
father,  423.  his  first  literary  attempts, 
ib.  his  plagiarism  from  Longfellow, 
424.  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Burton,  his  em- 
ployer, 425.  his  disgraceful  conduct 
to  a  lady,  ih.  and  to  his  affianced 
wife,  ib.  his  death,  426.  his  writ- 
ings, ib.  their  want  of  originality, 
ib.  his  prose  fictions,  427.  morbid 
fancies,  428.  his  remarkable  power 
of  analysis,  ib.  his  want  of  humour, 
429.  specimen  of  his  narrative,  ib. 
the  Moskoe- Strom,  430-434.  the 
"Purloined  Letter,"  434-437.  the 
"Cask  of  Amontillado,"  437,  438. 
his  poems,  438.  "  The  Raven,"  439- 
441.  his  criticisms,  441.  want  of 
fuller  particulars  of  his  life,  442. 
Poerio  (Carlo,  b.  1803),  trial  of,  at 
Kaples,  xciv.  496-499.  inculpated 
by  the  evidence  of  Jervolino  the 
spy,  503.  his  accusation  illegally 
withheld,  509.  traps  laid  for  him  by 
the  Government,  510.  letter  forged 
in  the  name  of  Dragonetti,  511.  his 
services  sought  by  the  king  in  1848, 
518.     his  defence,  527,  note. 

his   elevated    character,   xcix. 

566. 

Poetic  licenses,  xc.  207.    limits  of,  208. 

Poets,  English,  by  whom  English  cha- 
racter and  manners  have  been  repre- 
sented, cvii.  121,  122. 

Poetry,  heathen,  its  religious  tone, 
Ixxxii.  275.  was  the  natural  form 
of  early  literature,  295. 

lyrical,  not  extensively  popular, 

Ixxxiv.  104.  lyrical  poetry  of  Italy, 
105.  the  canzone  or  sonnet,  107. 
patriotic  poetry,  112.  religious  son- 
nets, ib. 

modern,     characteristics      of, 

Ixxxix.  358,  359.  importance  of 
poetical  reality,  or  truth  to  nature, 
363 .  truth  of  sentiment  and  thought, 
365.  moral  truth,  366.  truth  of 
passion,  368.  truth  of  style,  370. 
metaphors,  371.  ambitious  straining 
after  point,  372.  diction,  373.  truth 
of  description  of  scenery,  ib.  truth 
in  generalisation,  374,  375.  truth  of 
keeping,  376,  377.  individuality  of 
great  poets,  378.  tests  of  truth  in 
poetry,  379. 

Poetry,   connexion   of    with   an   early 


state  of  national  development,  xc. 
406.  its  dependence  on  national 
feeling,  409.  two  schools  of  imagi- 
native poetry,  410-414.  decline  of 
English  poetry  after  the  Restoration, 
415.  subsequent  revival,  416.  re- 
newal of  the  two  schools,  418. 
Shelley  and  Keats,  419. 

Poetry,  moral  deficiencies  of  recent, 
xci.  441.  connexion  of,  with  religion, 
ih.,  442. 

moral  sense  of,  xciv.  88,  89. 

definitions  of,  civ.  338.     deals 


mainly  with  truisms,  339.  its  rela- 
tion to  Christianity,  ib.  false  taste 
in  poetry,  340.  the  spasmodic  school, 
ib.  the  constant  endeavour  to  say 
"  striking  things,"  341 .  eager  desire 
for  fame,  343.  characteristics  of  this 
poetry,  ib.,  344.  its  unaccountable 
popularity,  344.  low  general  esti- 
mate of  modern  English  poetry,  362. 
Poland  (52°  0^  N.,  20°  0'  E.),  political 
suspicion  in,  Ixxxi.  17.  its  consti- 
tution an  instance  of  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, 36. 

the   first  partition  of,  Ixxxiii. 


154. 

stipulations   regarding,   at  the 

Congress  of  Vienna,  Ixxxv.  262.  in- 
fraction of  those  stipulations,  and  evil 
consequences  thereof,  263.  expec- 
tations formed  at  the  time  of  the  first 
partition,  265.  proportions  of  the 
original  allotment  to  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  266.  nationality  of,  and 
importance  during  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  277. 

its  constitution  an  example  of 


elective  monarchy,  Ixxxviii.  245, 
note,  its  relation  to  the  German 
empire,  251. 

project  for  the  restoration  of,  in 


1814,  ciii.  135.  questions  respecting, 
settled  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
139. 

observations   on,   in   the    17th 


century,  by  Patrick  Gordon,  civ.  35. 
early  religious  contests  of,  with 


Russia,  cvii.  344. 

contests  in,  between  the  kings 


and  the  Teutonic  order  of  knights, 
cviii.  197.     See  Teutonic  Knights. 

Polarisation,  magnetic  and  electrical, 
xc.  457,  note,  458,  note.  See  Elec- 
tricity. 

Polders,  the,  of  Holland,  Ixxxvi.  422, 
and  note,  431.     formation  of,  436. 

Pole  (Michael  de  la),  financial  agent  of 
Edward  IIL,  Ixxxv.  435. 
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Pole  (Reginald,  Cardinal,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  1500-1558),  his  re- 
monstrance to  Henry  VIII.,  cviii. 
224,  226. 

Polemon  (King  of  Bosporus),  cii.  103. 

Police,  Metroi)olitan,  its  efficiency, 
xcvi.  1.  opposition  to  at  its  first  esta- 
blishment, ih.  previous  system  of 
justices  of  the  peace  and  parochial 
constables,  2.  the  Bow  Street  office 
established  on  improved  principles, 
ih.  the  Middlesex  Justices*  Bill,  3. 
summary  jurisdiction  over  reputed 
thieves,  ih.  growing  insecurity,  and 
inefficiency  of  constables,  4.  anoma- 
lous systems  in  the  metropolitan 
parishes,  5.  worthlessness  of  gratui- 
tous services,  6.  establishment  of 
patrols  and  the  river  police,  ih.  Mr 
Peel's  Bill,  ib.  violent  opposition  to 
the  measure,  7.  extension  of  the 
system,  ib..,  8.  organisation  of  the 
London  police  force,  8.  the  beats, 
9.  system  of  intelligence,  ib.  the 
electric  telegraph,  10.  severe  nature 
of  the  duties  of  the  men,  ih.  volun- 
tary gratuities  for  extra  services,  ih. 
discipline,  z&.,  11.  cost  of  the  Metro- 
politan force,  11.  the  detective  branch, 
12.  system  of  obtaining  information, 
ib.  habits  of  thieves,  13.  relations 
between  the  police  and  professional 
thieves,  ih.  case  of  the  robbery  of 
Mr  Cureton,  15.  the  Holford  House 
burglary,  16-20.  system  of  observ- 
ing the  criminal  population,  17.  de- 
tection of  the  robbers,  18-20.  the 
police  force  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  21. 
tables  ofcommittals,1824-1850,z6.,  22. 
improved  state  of  the  metropolis,  23. 
previous  lawlessness  and  outrages,  ib. 
number  of  executions,  24.  commit- 
ments for  murder,  1835-1849,  ib. 
causes  of  crime,  ib.,  25.  suggestions 
of  future  improvements,  ib.  aboli- 
tion of  the  separate  City  police,  ib., 
26.  the  system  to  be  made  uniform 
through  the  country,  ih.,  27.  the 
Frimley  murder,  27.  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates  to  be  ex- 
tended, ib.  the  argument  from  the 
sacredness  of  trial  by  jury  answered, 
28.  establishment  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor, 29.  defeat  of  justice,  ib.  the 
case  of  Henry  Bell  Brown  and  his 
wife,  30.  pocket- picking,  31.  in- 
equality of  punishments,  ih.  aboli- 
tion of  grand  juries  in  the  London 
district,  32. 

Polignac  (the  Comtesse  Jules   de),  a 


friend  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ex.  156, 
157. 

Polish  emigrants,  their  conduct,  Ixxxv. 
288. 

Political  philosophy,  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, Ixxxi.  1.  its  threefold  division, 
2.  how  treated  by  Lord  Brougham, 
ib. 

Political  economy — definitions  of  it, 
Ixxxviii.  294.  whether  to  be  treated 
as  a  science  or  an  art,  294-297. 
French  writers  on,  295.  Adam  Smith, 
296.  limits  of  the  science,  298,  301. 
hypothetical  treatment  thereof,  302. 
classification  of  the  instruments  of 
production,  305-308.  productive  and 
unproductive  labour,  308.    land,  316- 

319.  laws  of  distribution,  3 19.  wages, 

320,  321.  the  productiveness  of  la- 
bour, 322.  efiect  of  taxation,  323. 
proportion  of  profit  to  wages,  ib.  in- 
fluence of  Government,  331-335. 
cases  in  which  Government  inter- 
ference is  desirable,  336. 

ignorant   declarations    against, 


xciii.  8.  its  truly  benevolent  cha- 
racter, 10.  has  not  been  fairly  tried, 
14. 

Political  bodies,  first  traces  of,  xci.  539. 
modes  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  ot, 
ih.,  540. 

Politics,  failure  of  prophecies  in  regard 
to,  xci.  530,  531. 

Polk  (Mr),  his  nomination  to  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  United  States,  civ. 
580. 

Pollanus  Valerandus,  a  German  Pro- 
testant refugee  in  England,  Ixxxv. 
402,  403. 

Pollok  (Mr  Allan),  his  extensive  pur- 
chase of  estates  in  Ireland  under  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Act,  cvi.  119, 
120. 

Polo  (Marco).     See  Marco  Polo. 

Polybius  (203,  B.C.  about  122),  Dr 
Arnold's  low  opinion  of,  Ixxxi.  216. 

his    geographical     statementvS, 

cviii.  167. 

Polychromy,  Mr  Penrose's  views  of,  as 
practised  by  the  best  Athenian  archi- 
tects, cv.  506. 

Polygamy  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
xci.  455. 

Polyhistor.     See  Solium. 

Polynesian  islanders,  their  barbarism 
and  apathy,  Ixxxiii.  434. 

Christianity     among,     Ixxxiv. 


166.  British  establishments  in,  167. 
Dutch  settlements,  168,  169.  re- 
tention of  old  Dutch  fashions   and 
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traditions,  ib.  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, 1G9. 
Polynesia,  population  of,  xei.  443.  two 
branches,  444.  their  language,  ib. 
decrease  of  the  population,  445,  449. 
excess    of   males,   451.      effects    on 

f)opulation  of  this  circi^pistance,  452. 
icentiousness  of  the  females,  454. 
polygamy,  455.  effect  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Europeans,  456.  cause  of 
the  deficiency  of  females,  459.  labour 
performed  by  the  women,  ib.  cruelty 
of  their  treatment,  460.  infanticide, 
461.  cannibalism,  467.  introduction 
of  fire-arms,  468.  improved  habits, 
469.     future  prospects,  ib. 

Polytheism,  natural  history  of,  Ixxxiv. 
359.  deification  of  objects,  and 
causes,  360. 

Pompadour  (Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson, 
Marchioness  de,  1720-1764),  her  fits 
of  devotion,  ex.  496. 

Pombal  (Sebastian  Joseph  Carvalho 
Melho,  Marquis  of,  1699-1782),  ad- 
vanced age  attained  by  him,  cv.  67. 

his  Indian  correspondence,  ex. 

344. 

Pompeii  (40^  46'  N.,  14°  29'  E.),  Lord 
Robertson's  verses  on,  Ixxxii.  234. 

monuments  at,  ex.  411.     their 

remarkable  charaoter,412.  published 
descriptions  of,  413.  remains  illus- 
trating the  state  of  medical  science, 
414,  415.  inscriptions,  415.  the 
graffiti,  416.  discovery  of,  418.  pub- 
lished descriptions  of,  ib.,  419. 
their  motley  character,  420.  lam- 
poons, ib.  classical  quotations,  421. 
various  readings,  ib.  amatory  verses, 
422.  signs  of  the  prevalence  of 
licentiousness  and  immorality,  423. 
personal  squibs,  424.  suggestive  in- 
scriptions, ib.,  425.  illustrations  of 
usages,  425.  picturesof  gladiators,426. 
the  "secutor"  and  "retiarius,"  427. 
other  sketches,  428.  domestic  records, 
429.  notices  of  ball-players,  ib.,  430. 
trivial  details,  430.  inscriptions  on 
amphorje,  ib.  inscriptions  concerning 
drinking,  431.  abusive  inscriptions, 
432.  characters  of  the  graffiti,  ib. 
the  quadrate  and  cursive  characters, 
ib.  the  Oscan  character,  ib.  rarity 
of  Greek  inscriptions,  433.  Latin 
graffiti,  ib.  peculiarities  of  ortho- 
graphy, 434. 

Pompeius  (Cn.  Magnus,  B.C.  105-48), 
his  character,  xcii.  73.  his  military 
career,  74.     anecdote  of  him,  ib. 

his  war  with  Mithridates,  cii. 


101.     his  honourable  treatment  of 
his  remains,  102. 

Pomponius  (Mela).     See  Mela. 

Ponce  (Pedro  de,  16th  century),  an 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  cii. 
123. 

Pond  (John,  d.  1836),  Astronomer 
Royal,  xci.  324. 

Ponet  (Bishop  of  Winchester),  dies  in 
exile,  Ixxxv.  426. 

Ponsonby  (George,  1755-1817),  suc- 
ceeds Lord  Howick  as  leader  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
cviii.  314. 

Pontoons,  invention  of,  xcviii.  450. 
description  of,  451,  452.  duties  of 
the  pontoon  train,  453.  trials  of 
pontoons  on  Virginia  Water  and  at 
Runnymede,  454.  pontoons  in  use 
in  the  British  service  previous  to 
1814,  455.  Sir  Charles  Pasley's  and 
Colonel  Blanchard's  pontoons,  456. 
list  of  articles,  and  mode  of  packing 
the  carriages,  457.  amount  of  power 
of  floatation,  458.  portability,  459. 
the  French  system  of  open  boats, 
460.  their  method  of  establishing  a 
pontoon  bridge  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  461.  its  superiority  to  the 
English  method,  462, 463.  pontoons 
in  the  United  States,  465.  want  of 
a  bridge  train  in  the  British  service, 
466,  467.  rivers  in  which  pontoon 
bridges  are  impracticable,  468. 

Pontus,  kingdom  of,  cii.  97. 

Poole  (Mr),  his  friendship  for  Southey 
and  Coleridge,  Ixxxvii.  378. 

Poor,  increased  sympathy  for,  Ixxxi. 
504,  505.  must  be  induced  to  help 
themselves,  509.  their  ignorance, 
511.  relation  of  the  employers  and 
employed,  513.  duty  of  courtesy 
towards,  514.  suggestion  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition,  516. 
inconsistency  of  some  of  their  pro- 
fessed friends,  517,  518.  proposal  of 
joint  stock  companies  among,  519. 
want  of  openings  enabling  them  to 
raise  themselves,  520.  oppressive 
taxation,  ib. 

attempt  to  provide  for  them  by 


voluntary  alms,  Ixxxiv.  269. 

difficulty  of  assisting  the  poor, 

xcv.  405.  investments  for  their 
savings,  406.    their  tendency  to  save, 

407.  savings'  banks  and  benefit 
societies,  ib.  the  duty  of  removing 
obstacles  to  investment   of  savings, 

408.  losses  of  investments,  409. 
their  effect,  ib.     Friendly  societies, 
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407-414.  life  assurance  policies, 
415-418.  deferred  annuities,  418. 
benefit  building  societies,  421.  bor- 
rowers and  investers,  422.  the 
purchase  of  land  as  an  investment 
for  the  poor,  423.  the  question 
regarded  from  a  conservative  point 
of  view,  424.  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  acquisition  of  land,  425.  connexion 
of  the  ownership  of  land  with  the 
elective  franchise,  426.  cost  of  the 
transfer  of  land,  427,  and  note,  ab- 
soi-ption  of  small  proprietors,  428. 
freehold  land  societies,  t&.  their  popu- 
larity, 429,  430.  advantages  thereof 
doubtful,  430.  Mr  F.  O'Connor's 
land  scheme,  431-433.  freehold  life 
assurance  companies,  434,  435. 
tendency  of  savings  to  lower  the 
rate  of  interest,  435.  working  men's 
associations,  436.     cooperative  stores, 

442.  the  "  Frugal  Investment  clause," 

443.  proposed  system  of  partner- 
ship with  limited  liability,  445.  cost 
of  charters  for  associations,  449. 
partnership  '■'■en  commandite'''  ib.,  450. 
cooperation  not  to  supersede  com- 
petition, 452.  intelligence  of  the 
working  classes,  ib. 

Poor  Law,  the  New,  agitation  against, 
Ixxxi.  504. 

reform  of,  in  1834,  Ixxxiii.  64. 

second  Amendment  Act  in  1844,  65. 
task  imposed  upon  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  1834,  ib.  their 
annual  reports,  66.  increased  re- 
sponsibility of  local  authorities,  ib. 
collateral  reforms,  ib.  and  enquiries, 
67.  difierences  of  opinion  regard- 
ing, 70.  the  poor  law  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  83.  causes  which  led  to  its 
enactment,  ib.  the  principle  of  a  poor 
law  opposed  to  that  of  the  freedom  of 
the  working  classes,  84.  near  resem- 
blance of  the  condition  of  paupers  to 
that  of  slaves,  85.  discontent  where 
pauperism  prevails,  26.  its  administra- 
tion a  secular  business,  97.  number  of 
persons  relieved  and  sum  expended, 
dS^note.  original  intention  of  the  poor 
law,  264.  perversion  of  the  prin- 
ciple, 265.  commission  of  enquiry,266. 
Amendment  Bill,  mode  in  which 


Enquiry  into  Its  working,  287.  their 
report,  288.  their  account  of  the 
evils  of  out-door  relief,  289,  290. 
and  of  those  of  parish  employment,292. 
working  of,  in  foreign  countries,  293- 
295.  conditions  under  which  it  has 
worked  well,  295.  established  prin- 
ciples of  its  administration,  302.  the 
system  of  public  labour  considered, 
304.  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  imperfectly  carried 
out,  313.  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way,  ib.  its  administration  retro- 
grading, 314. 

Poor  Law,  report  of  the  Commissioners 
(1843),  Ixxxv.  101.  proposed  aboli- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  114. 
probable  consequences  of  such  a 
measure,  115. 

improvements   in   the  Law  of 

Settlement  effected  by  the  new  law, 
Ixxxvii.  452. 

original  idea  of,  xc.  505.     mo- 


dern principle,  ib.  Industry  taxed  to 
support  idleness,  506,  507.  degrada- 
tion of  charity,  507.  abrogation  of 
natural  laws,  508.  compensation  due 
to  the  victims  of  society,  510.  case 
of  the  improvident,  511.  imper- 
fection of  the  new  law,  523. 

national  benefits  effected  by  the 


new  law,  xcv.  111. 

mode  of  conducting  elections 


for  guardians,  xcvi.  485. 
Poor    Law    Enquiry    Commission,   its 

report,  Ixxxiv.  144. 
Poor  Law  (Irish),  Ixxxiii.  67. 

first  operation  of,  Ixxxvii.  300. 


good  effects  to  be  expected  from  it,301. 

Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  Ixxxiii.  98. 

Pope  (Alexander,  1688-1744),  his  be- 
lief in  the  corruption  of  the  text  of 
Shakspeare  by  the  players,  Ixxxi. 
338. 

his  attacks    on   Lord  Hervey 


it  was  framed,  Ixxxiv.  144.  the  first 
Poor  Law  in  the  14th  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  269.  the  second  in  the  43rd 
of  Elizabeth,  270.  original  objects  of 
it,  ib.  its  gradual  extension,  ib.  prac- 
tical effects,  ib.  proposed  extension  to 
Ireland,  ib.  English  Commissioners  of 


under  the  names  of  Lord  Fanny  and 
Sporus,  Ixxxviii.  488. 

his  preface  to  Shakspeare,  xc. 


47.     school    of   poetry  founded   by 

him,  416. 
his  misconception  of  the  spirit 

of  classical  mythology,  xci.  416. 
his  love  of  drawing  inconsistent 

characters,  xcix.  222.     his  sketch  of 

Wharton,  ib.     Thackeray's  notice  of, 

243. 
his  alleged  Imitation  of  Dryden, 

cli.  7.      compared   with  Dryden,  8. 

early  maturity  of  his  powers,  15. 
Popery,  alarm    of,   in  England,  xciv. 
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.527.  sound  Protestantism  the  only 
true  defence,  529.  conversions  to, 
from  the  English  church,  530.  neces- 
sity to  the  Popish  system  of  the 
doctrine  of  infallibility,  539. 

Popish  Plot,  the,  pretended  excitement 
respecting,  Ixxxii.  483. 

Population,  causes  which  affect  its  thin- 
ness or  density,  Ixxxiv.  275. 

effect  upon,  of  an    excess    of 

males,  xci.  453,  454.  effect  of  war, 
463. 

surplus,  a  relative  term,  xcii.  493. 

proportion  of,  to  land,  cvi.  467, 

468.  ^ 

Poquelin  (Jean  Baptiste).    See  Moliere. 

Porchester  (Lord),  his  motions  of  cen- 
sure on  Mr  Perceval's  government, 
cviii.  326. 

Porsena,  tomb  of,  as  described  by  Varro, 
XC.216. 

his  supremacy  over  the  Romans, 

civ.  13. 

Porson  (Richard,  1759-1808),  his  ima- 
ginary conversation  with  Southey,  by 
Landor,  Ixxxiii.  493. 

attacks     on,     in     Hermann's 

"  ^schylus,"  c.  87. 

Portalis  (Jean  Etienne  Marie,  1746- 
1807),  his  attack  on  the  Jesuits,  Ixxxi. 
407. 

on  the  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage, cv.  185. 

Porteous,  execution  of,  by  the  mob  at 
Edinburgh,  c.  479. 

Port  Essington,  settlement  of,  Ixxxiv. 
170. 

Porter  (George  Richardson,  1792- 
1852),  on  the  effect  of  excessive 
taxation,  xci.  478.  his  table  of  French 
national  income  and  expenditure, 
484. 

on  the  self-imposed  taxation  of 

the  poor,  xciii.  318. 

■  on  the  increased  consumption  of 

home-grown  wheat,  xcvii.  293.  on 
the  increase  of  British  shipping,  295. 
on  the  relative  numbers  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, 301.  on  the  voluntary  taxation 
of  the  poor,  501. 

his  calculations  of  the  expendi- 


Portland  (William  Henry  Cavendish, 
Duke  of,  1738-1808),  a  member  of 
Mr  Addington's  ministry  (1801), 
Ixxxvi.  90,  99.  succeeds  Lord  Gren- 
ville  in  the  premiership.  111.  his  im- 
becility, ih.     his  death,  112. 

his  premiership,  xcix.  45. 

Lord   Lieutenant   of  Ireland, 

ciii.  309.  prime  minister,  310.  a 
member  of  Pitt's  administration,  311. 
his  alleged  incapacity,  312,  and 
note.  joins  Pitt's  administration, 
340. 

his  accession  to  the  premiership, 

cviii.  308.  his  cabinet,  309.  its 
weakness  in  the  House  of  Lords,  310. 
his  ministry  strengthened  by  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1807, 
313.  parliamentary  attack  on,  with 
respect  to  the  bombardment  of  Co- 
penhagen, ih.  discord  in  his  cabinet 
arising  out  of  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra,  317.  the  Duke  of  York's  affair, 
318,  319.  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
320.  dissolution  of  his  administra- 
tion, 323.     his  death,  ih. 

Portland  Island  (50°  31'  K,  2°  27'  W.), 
convicts  at,  c.  582. 

Portlock  (Lieut.  Colonel),  on  the 
changes  in  the  system  of  fortifications, 
xcviii.  411.  i 

Port  Philip  (38°  0'  S.,  144°  OMV.), 
convict  settlement  at,  xc.  15. 

Portsmouth  (50°  48'  N.,  1°  6'  W.), 
convict  hulks  at,  xc.  18. 

defences   of,  xcviii.   409.     Mr 


ture  of  the  working-classes  on  stron^ 
drink  and  tobacco,  c.  60. 

on   the   consumption   of  beer, 

spirits,  and  tobacco,  in  Great  Britain, 
ci.  499. 

Portland  (William  Bentinck,  Earl  of,  d. 
1709),'  publication  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  William  HI.,  Ixxxix.  116. 


Fergusson's  plan  for  the  fortification 
of,  412,  413.  present  defences,  414. 
course  of  a  vessel  entering  the  har- 
bour, i6.,  415.  new  forts  to  be 
erected,  415. 

state  of  the  military  hospital  at, 

cviii.  156,  157. 

Portugal  (40°  0'  N.,  8°  0'  W.),  her 
natural  advantages,  Ixxxii.  226.  the 
tariff,  ih.  causes  of  her  want  of 
prosperity,  ih.  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  227. 

English  residents  and  travellers 

in,  Ixxxvi.  179.  materials  for  the 
history  of,  181. 

—  copyright  treaty  of,  with  France, 


xcv.  148. 

treaty  of,  with  England,  in  1654, 

c.  208.  joins  the  Northern  Con- 
federacy for  asserting  the  Rights  of 
Neutrals,  214. 

system  of  clerical    education 

in,  cii.  197.  present  condition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in,  198. 
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Portugal,  efforts  of,  in  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  cviii.  576. 

Portuguese,  their  attempted  establish- 
ments in  Morocco,  Ixxxiv.  52.  cause 
of  their  failure,  ib.  in  Polynesia, 
3  69.  their  slave-trading  propensities, 
ih. 

their  settlements  in  the  Indian 

Archipelago,  Ixxxviii.  67. 

in  Japan,  xcvi.  373.    their  ex- 


pulsion, 376. 

Posselt  (Dr),  editor  of  the  "Diary 
of  General  Patrick  Gordon,"  civ. 
50. 

Post-office,  returns  for  1839  and  1848, 
Ixxxix.  526.  expensive  improve- 
ments, ib. 

Postel  (William,  1510-1581),  his  Lord's 
Prayer  in  five  languages  (1538),  ci. 
28.     his  skill  as  a  linguist,  37. 

Potato,  the,  mischievous  effects  of  its 
use  as  the  principal  mode  of  subsist- 
ence, Ixxxvii.  230,  231.  its  bulk 
and  bad  keeping  properties,  234. 
appearance  of  the  potato  disease  in 
1844  and  the  two  following  years, 
246. 

Pothier  (Robert  Joseph,  1669-1772), 
his  "Treatise  on  Partnership,"  Ixxxix. 
428. 

Pott  (Professor,  of  Halle),  on  the  origin 
of  certain  English  surnames,  ci.  352, 
353. 

Potter  (George),  secretary  of  the 
"United  Building  Trades,"  ex.  555, 
556. 

Potteries,  the,  establishment  of  schools 
of  design  in,  xc.  496. 

Pottery,  durability  of,  cviii.  377.  value 
of,  as  a  memorial,  ib.  historical  and 
mythological  knowledge  derived 
from  it,  378.  collections  of,  ib. 
universality  of  the  art,  380.  in- 
vention of  the  potter's  wheel,  ib. 
Egyptian  and  Greek  pottery,  381. 
artistic  merit  of  Greek  vase  paintings, 
382.  representations  of  classical 
legends,  383.  question  as  to  the 
system  of  manufacture  of  Greek  and 
Etrurian  pottery,  384.  the  earliest 
known  style  of  pottery,  385.  names 
of  persons  represented  written  on  the 
vases,  386.  the  second  style  of  black 
and  red  pottery,  ?&.,  387.  dialect  of 
the  names  and  words,  388.  the  third 
style  of  Athenian  origin,  390.  vases 
■with  red  figures,  26.,  391.  marks  by 
■which  the  age  of  vases  are  to  be 
distinguished,  392,  393.  later  style, 
394.    degeneracy  of  the  art,  ib.^  395. 


discontinuance  of  the  manufacture  of 
painted  vases,  395.  vases  found  in 
Campania,  396.  local  distribution  of 
specimens  of  the  different  styles,  397. 
the  painted  vases  objects  of  traffic 
and  export,  ib.  the  vases  merely 
ornamental,  398.  the  lecythi,  ib.  the 
Panathenaic  vases,  399,  400,  series 
of  Athenian  wedding  vases  found  at 
Vulci,  400,  401.  scope  for  scholar- 
ship in  Greek  pottery,  403,  404. 
scenes  from  Homer,  404, 405.  repre- 
sentation of  other  events  of  the  Trojan 
war,  405.     favourite  subjects,  406. 

Pottinger  (Sir  Henry,  1789-1856), 
governor  of  the  Cape,  xcviii.  93. 

Pottinger  (Lieutenant),  receives  infor- 
mation of  Colonel  Stoddart's  capti- 
vity —  his  measures  in  consequence, 
Ixxxii.  153. 

Povey  (Charles),  a  projector  of  assur- 
ance societies,  cix.  38. 

Powell  (Professor,  Baden),  on  the  dis- 
covery of  stars  in  nebulae,  by  means 
of  Lord  Kosse's  telescope,  cii.  447.  on 
the  sources  of  heat,  457. 

his  researches    on  liajht,   civ. 


331. 

his  essays,  cviii.  75.      on  "  The 

Unity  of  Worlds,"  ib.  his  boldness 
and  love  of  novelty,  76.  on  the 
"  Unitv  of  Sciences,"  and  "  Uniformity 
ofNature,"77,  78. 

Powys  (Sir  Littleton),  his  judgment  of 
the  illegality  of  collecting  alms  during 
the  Offertory,  Ixxxiii.  99,  note. 

Powys  (Mr  Justice),  his  argument  in 
favour  of  privilege  of  Parliament, 
Ixxxiii.  3. 

Poynings  (Sir  Edward,  reign  of  Henry 
VII.),  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  cviii. 
480.  Parliament  held  under  his 
statute,  489,  499. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo  (Charles  Andreas, 
Count,  1768-1842),  his  paper  on  the 
Russian  policy  towards  Poland,  Ixxxv. 
274,  275. 

elected    Procureur- General   of 


Corsica,  ci.  471.  appointed  President 
of  the  Council  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
476  his  diplomatic  career,  477.  his 
death,  478. 

opposes  the  project  of  peace  in 


February  1814,  ciii.  132.     his  advice 

to  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  regard 

to  Poland,  135. 
Pozzuoli  (40°  50'  N.,  14°  10' E.),  Lord 

Robertson's  lines  on,  Ixxxii.  234. 
Praemunire,  statute  of,  xciii.  185. 
a  defence  against    Papal    en- 
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croachments  passed  in  Catholic  times, 
ciii.  457. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  the,  xc.  89,  95. 

ratified    at    Buurges   in    1438, 

under  Charles  VIL,  ciii.  467. 

Prague  (50°  5'  N.,  14°  25'  E.),  siege 
of,  xc.  97. 

Congress  of,  cviii.  52. 

Prahus,  piratical  —  their  construction 
and  armament,  Ixxxviii.  83,  84. 

Prandi  (Fortunate),  his  edition  of 
Azeglio's  "  Austrian  Assassinations 
in  Lombardy,"  Ixxxviii.  161,  163. 

Pratt  (Orson),  his  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Mormonism,  xcix.  359,  374. 

Pratt  (Parley),  chief  of  the  Mormon 
missionaries,  xcix.  375. 

Pratt  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  his  judg- 
ment against  general  warrants,  Ixxxi. 
74. 

Prayer-book,  authority  of  the,  derived 
from  Parliament,  xciv.  545. 

Preaching,  low  state  of,  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  ci.  238.  suppressed  by  the 
Queen,  241. 

Pre-Raphaelite  school  of  painters,  ciii. 
540,  544. 

Presburg  (48°  10'  IST.,  17°  5'  E.),  peace 
of,  Ixxxiii.  ]55. 

Presbyterianism  (Scottish),  unpopu- 
larity of,  in  the  18th  century,  Ixxxix. 
465.  its  democratic  tendency,  472. 
theory  of  the  system,  480. 

Presbyterians,  the,  representation  of,  by 
Dryden,  cii.  29. 

Presbytery  (Scottish),  petition  of,  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Ixxxi.  479. 

Prescott  (William  Hickling,  1796-1 859), 
his  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  Ixxxi. 
434.  his  qualifications  for  writing 
the  history  of  Mexico,  ib.  his  cen- 
sure of  the  massacre  of  Cholula,  448. 
his  graphic  description  of  operations, 
463.  his  condemnation  of  certain  of 
the  acts  of  Cortes,  472. 

report  of  his  blindness  contra- 
dicted, Ixxxii.  265. 

his  partial  blindness,  xcix.  88. 

his  "  History  of  the  Reign  of 

Philip  II.,"  cv.  40.     his  impartiality, 
42.     arrangement  of  his   work,   43. 
on  the  Knights  of  Malta,   ib.      his 
style  of  narrative,  44. 
Prescription,  theory  of,  in  civil  govern- 
ment, Ixxxi.  3. 
; —  a  ground  of  claim  to  the   sove- 
reignty   of    unoccupied     countries, 
Ixxxii.  251. 
Presidential  elections  (United  States), 
Ixxxi.  35. 


Press,  censorship  of,  in  Great  Britain — 
its  expiration  in  1694,  Ixxxii.  498. 

censorship     of,     in     Prussia, 


Ixxxiii.  234.  inconsistency  of  the 
system,  ib.  and  evil  consequences, 
235. 

establishment  of  the  principle  of 

the  liberty  of  the  press,  cv.  154. 

Preston  (Richard  Graham,  Yiscount, 
1648-1695),  his  trial  before  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  Ixxxiv.  391. 

Preston  (53°  45'  N.,  2°  40'  W.),  strike 
of  operatives  at,  c.  165.  conduct  of 
the  workmen,  166.  expense  of  the 
strike,  ib.,  note,  the  workmen  beaten 
by  the  combination  of  the  masters, 
180. 

Pretorius,  leader  of  the  emigrant  Boers, 
c.  155,  156. 

Frettyman  (Bishop).     See  Tomline. 

Price  (Dr),  Unitarian  minister,  civ.  75, 
76. 

Price  (Dr),  his  calculations  of  mor- 
tality, cix.  42. 

Prichard  (Dr  James  Cowles,  1786- 
1848),  his  division  of  human  skulls 
into  three  classes,  Ixxxviii.  435,  436. 
his  physiological  comparisons,  459. 
his  examination  of  the  psychical  cha- 
racter of  races,  462.  value  of  his 
labours,  487.     See  Hthnology. 

his   last  paper    on    ethnology, 


xciv,  308.      on  the  approach  towards 
the   attainment   of  evidence  of  the 
common  origin  of  mankind,  309. 
his  investijjation  of  the  modern 


Celtic  languages,  cviii.  174. 

Prideaux  (Humphrey,  1648-1724),  his 
controversy  with  Romish  divines  on 
the  genuineness  of  some  documents 
in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  civ. 
174. 

Priestley  (Joseph,  1733-1804),  his  ex- 
periments on  the  combination  of 
gases,  Ixxxvii.  73.  his  conclusions 
did  not  amount  to  the  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  water,  ib.  himself 
attributes  to  Watt  the  discovery  of 
the  principle,  92.  nature  of  his  ex- 
periments, 93-95.  particularity  of 
his  statement,  98-101.  his  analysis 
of  the  air,  115.  his  unbelief  in 
Watt's  theory,  129. 

Primary  system  of  geology.  See 
Geology. 

Primogeniture,  law  of,  a  monarchical 
institution,  Ixxxi.  13.  an  aristocrati- 
cal  institution,  16.  rare  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England,  ib. 
restrained  by  absolute  monarchs,  ib. 
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excessive  in  Scotland  and  Germany, 

ih.     deficient    in  France  and  Hin- 

dostan,  ih. 
Prina,   an  Italian   minister  of  Prince 

Eugene  Beauharnais,   murdered  by 

the  mob  at  Milan,  cix.  585. 
Prince  Edward  Island  (46°  30'  N.,  63° 

30'  W.),  low  proportion  of  crime  to 

population  in,  Ixxxvi.  271. 
Prior  (Matthew,   1664-1721),  letter  of 

Lord   Chesterfield    to    him,    Ixxxii. 

438. 
■ character  of  his  classical  allu- 
sions, xci.  415. 
Prior  (Mr),  his  unreasonable  charge  of 

plagiarism      against     Mr      Forster, 

Ixxxviii.  222.     his  Life  of  Goldsmith 

characterised,  224. 


on    Burke's    part    in    framing 

Fox's  India  Bill,  ciii.  316. 

Prisons  (English),  reformation  of 
effected  by  Mrs  Fry,  Ixxxvii.  522, 
523.  also  on  the  Continent,  527. 
and  in  America,  528, 

demoralising  influence  of,  xc.  4. 

the  classification  system,  7.  the 
separate  system,  8.  See  Secondary 
Punishments. 

Pritchard  (Hannah,  1711-1768),  her 
acting  alleged  by  Johnson  to  be  me- 
chanical, xcix.  214. 

Pritchard  (Mr),  case  of,  at  Tahiti  — 
imminent  danger  of  war  with  France 
arising  from,  xcvi.  197. 

Private  Bill  legislation,  failure  of  Par- 
liament to  establish  systematic  regu- 
lations for,  cv.  243.  the  case  of 
shareholders  objecting  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  objects  of  a  company,  244. 
injustice  of  the  standing  orders,  245. 
the  rule  excluding  competing  compa- 
nies from  a  hearing,  246.  attempted 
application  of  checks  on  speculative 
schemes,  247.  the  rule  of  the  House ! 
of  Lords  requiring  three- fourths  of 
the  votes  of  the  shareholders,  ib. 
frauds  perpetrated  by  means  thereof, 
248.  admission  by  the  Lords  of  in- 
dividual shareholders  to  oppose,  ih. 
uselessness  of  the  clause  for  stopping 
dividends  or  forfeiting  deposits,  249, 
250.  increased  facility  for  passing 
private  bills,  251.  competing  lines  of 
railway  sanctionedby  Parliament,  252. 
instances  of  unnecessary  lines,  253. 
exclusion  of  suggestions  of  alternative 
lines,  ib.  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  the  public,  254.  the  most  material 
evidence  excluded,  255.  proceedings 
in  the  committee  rooms,  ih,     speci- 


mens of  the  mode  of  conducting  par- 
liamentary private  business,  256.  the 
line  from  Belfast  to  Downpatrick  de- 
feated on  the  standing  orders  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  ib.  case  of  the  com- 
peting lines  from  Aberdeen  to  Peter- 
head, 257.  report  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Lords,  258.  contest 
between  the  London  and  North- 
western and  the  Little  North- 
western companies,  ih.^  259.  absurd 
points  on  which  decisions  turn,  259. 
total  want  of  uniformity  of  system, 
ib.  the  question  of  gauge,  260.  the 
parliamentary  bar,  ib.  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
fixing  their  committees,  261.  the 
proposal  to  transfer  the  sanction  of 
railway  bills  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
262.  ^eed  of  protection  for  the 
public,  263.  want  of  a  court  of  ap- 
peal from  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons,  ib. 
Privilege  of  Parliament,  the  abuse  of, 
tended  to  alienate  the  people  from  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1680,  Ixxxiii. 
326.  pressing  want  of  clear  defini- 
tion, 334.  See  Parliament. 
Privy  Council,  the  judicial  committee 
of,  civ.  217,  218.  important  services 
rendered  by  it,  219.  excellence  of 
its  constitution,  220. 
Probability,  its  sufficiency  as  a  guide 
for  conduct,  xc.  296. 

its  range  from  impossibility  to 

certainty,  xcii.  3.  numerical  repre- 
sentation of,  4.  the  "calculus  of 
probabilities,"  ib.  distinction  of 
probability  from  chance,  5.  connota' 
tion  of  events,  6.  probability  the 
numerical  measure  of  expectation,  7. 
the  doctrine  originated  at  the  gaming 
table,  8.  as  a  branch  of  mathematics, 
9.  early  writers  upon,  ib.  progress 
of  the  science,  10,  11.  extensive 
practical  applications  of,  12.  valuable 
works  on  the  subject,  ih.  its  princi- 
ples applied  to  commercial  risks,  16. 
application  to  *'  means"  and  "limits," 
17.  mode  of  determining  the  position 
of  heavenly  bodies,  1 8.  the  "  Principle 
of  Least  Squares,"  19.  law  of  the 
distribution  of  errors,  21.  means 
distinguished  from  averages,  23.  ex- 
treme deviations,  25.  giants  and 
dwarfs,  ib.  typical  height  of  French 
conscripts,  ib.  the  study  of  causes, 
28.  exclusion  of  the  supposition  of 
chance,  29.  regularity  in  the  occur- 
rence of  errors  and  inaccuracies,  30. 
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application  of  the  calculus  of  proba- 
bilities to  the  detection  of  causes,  31. 
tendencies,  ib.,  32.  application  to 
the  relation  of  male  and  female  births, 
33.  the  excess  of  males  proved  to  be 
a  law  of  human  nature,  34.  probable 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  ib.  detec- 
tion of  periodical  causes,  35.  and  of 
exceptional  influences,  ib.  the  scat- 
tering of  the  stars  over  the  heavens, 
36.  double  stars,  t6.,  37.  applica- 
tion to  the  flowering  of  plants,  38, 
39.  to  statistics,  40-46.  taxation, 
46. 

Procopius  (d.  about  560),  his  legend 
concerning  Britain,  xc.  288,  289. 

Prodicus  (about  490  b.c),  his  "  Choice 
of  Hercules,"  xciv.  226. 

"Progress,"  definition  of,  Ixxxvi.  155. 

Promotion  in  th^  Army,  reconftnenda- 
tions  of  the  Commissioners  on,  c.  550. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society  for, 
amount  of  subscriptions  to,  xcviii. 
337. 

Property,  is  the  result  of  industry,  xc. 
506. 

"  Prophecy  of  Famine,"  Churchill's,  a 
masterly  performance,  Ixxxi.  70,  71. 

Proprietary  right,  theory  of,  in  civil 
government,  Ixxxi.  3. 

Propylaea,  the,  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
ex.  56. 

Prosecutor,  public,  need  of,  cviii.  352- 
354.     proposed  system,  355,  356. 

"Proselytes,  the,"  xcvii.  91. 

Protection,  colonial — losses  incurred  by 
the  mother  country  thereby,  Ixxxiv. 
262.  summary  of  the  argument  on 
the  subject,  266. 

Protection  by  means  of  customs,  ineffi- 
ciency of,  to  prevent  agricultural  dis- 
tress, xoi.  562. 

Protection  to  industry,  xciv.  150.  true 
principles  of,  151.  See  Navigation 
Laws. 

Protectionists,  hopeless  character  of  their 
agitation,  xci.  582.  their  violence, 
583. 

origin  and  policy  of  the  party, 

xcv.  572.  its  course  in  regard  to  the 
Navigation  laws,  and  colonial  pro- 
tection, 573.  encourage  the  delusions 
of  the  farmer,  581.  substitutes  for 
protection,  584,  585. 

■ progress  in  agriculture  retarded 

by  their  agitation,  xcvi.  143.  the 
tenant  farmers  the  principal  sufferers, 
ib. 

Protectionist  arguments.  See  Lytton, 
SirE.B.       °  -^ 


Protestantism,  principle  of,  Ixxxi.  542. 
its   base   is   the  Bible,  Ixxxiv. 

202.       its    rejection    of    tradition, 

211. 


fundamental  principles  of,  xciv. 

536.     denial  of  infallibility,  539,  540. 

Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  their 
sufierings,  Ixxxv.  399,  400.  foreign 
Protestants  in  England,  401.  their 
expulsion  by  Queen  Mary,  402.  their 
wanderinirs,  403.  emigration  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  405.  escape  of  in- 
dividuals, 405-411.  their  places  of 
retreat  on  the  Continent,  412.  their 
system  of  maintenance,  412,  413. 
their  literature,  4 1 3, 414.  differences 
respecting  church  ceremonies  and 
services,  422. 

Protozoic  system.     See  Geology. 

Proudhon,  on  the  tendency  of  Socialism 
to  serfdom,  xciii.  32,  note. 

Proven9al  poetry,  its  claim  to  priority 
over  other  mediaeval  poetry,  Ixxxviii. 
2. 

Provisors,  statute  of,  ciii.  457. 

Prussia  (53°  30'  N.,  17°0'  E.),  court  of, 
its  expenses  moderate,  Ixxxi.  14.  the 
nation  comparatively  free  from  poli- 
tical alarm,  17.  an  instance  of 
prudence  in  a  pure  monarchy,  36. 

apid   growth  of,  Ixxxiii.  154, 


the  annexation  of  Hanover  by  com- 
y)act  with  Napoleon,  155.  local  po- 
sition of,  224.  political  publications, 
225.  religious  and  philosophical  so- 
cieties, 226.  eastern  and  western, 
227.  dislike  of  Russia,  228,  note. 
expectations  of  a  representative  con- 
stitution, 230.  the  Provincial  States, 
231.  the  population  not  homoge- 
neous, 232.  low  estimation  of  the 
aristocracy  and  public  functionaries, 
233.  want  of  a  free  press,  234.  books 
sold  in,  under  false  names,  235.  con- 
duct of  the  police,  237.  secrecy  of 
trials,  i&.,  238.  growing  discontent, 
239. 

railways   in,   Ixxxiv.  515,  516. 


State  control  thereof,  526. 

share  of  in  the  original  partition 


of  Poland,  Ixxxv.  266.  her  treaties 
with  Poland,  267.  her  share  in  sub- 
sequent partitions,  268.  her  endea- 
vour to  appropriate  Saxony  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  273.  her  re- 
luctant consent  to  the  extinction  of 
Cracow,  291.  her  subservience  to 
Russia,  in  consequence  of  the  affairs 
of  Poland,  293. 
provinces    contemptuously  re- 
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stored  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
Ixxxvi.  156.  her  decline  from  the 
time  of  I'rederick  the  Great,  157. 
dearth  of  native  talent,  158.  agri- 
cultural constitution,  159.  modifica- 
tion of  the  feudal  system,  160.  the 
"  BauerhOfe;'  161.  the  "  Dorf  Ge- 
meinde"  ib.  oppression  of  the  small 
vassals  by  the  landowners,  162.  re- 
forms of  Frederick  the  Great,  163. 
provincial  mortgage  banks,  164,  165. 
the  reforms  of  Hardenberg,  169.  en- 
franchisement of  limited  tenures,  1 70. 
removal  of  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  land,  172.  prosperity  under  the 
reformed  system,  174, 175.  commer- 
cial relations  of  with  Great  Britain, 
304.  designs  of  upon  Hanover,  334 
her  vacillation  between  France  and 
Austria  in  1810,  336.  her  despicable 
policy,  337.  her  rivalry  with  Austria, 
347.  presumption  and  insolence  of 
the  soldiery,  348.  public  opinion  in 
the  army,  349.    tone  of  female  society, 

35 1.  a  soldier's  account  of  the  army, 

352,  353.  the  period  after  the  battle 
of  Jena,  358-360. 

Prussia,  origin  of,  Ixxxviii.  260.  acqui- 
sitions of  territory,  261.  eligibility 
of  the  king  to  the  empire  of  the  new 
Germanic  confederation,  286.  her 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
527.  new  relations  with  Austria 
(1848),  538.  relations  with  the  Ger- 
manic body,  539, 541.  unsettled  state 
of  in  1848,  543.  weakness  of  the 
Government,  and  contempt  for  law, 
549. 

position  of,  compared  with  that 

of  Sardinia,  xc.  97. 

registration  of  mining  operations 

in,  xci.  Q5,  note,  services  of  to  Ger- 
many, 597.  present  position  and 
prospects  of,  599. 

her  unsuccessful  efforts  for  Ger- 


between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1853, 
c.  26,  27.  joins  the  Northern  Con- 
federacy for  asserting  the  Rights  of 
Neutrals,  214.  her  professed  neu- 
trality during  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
382.  secret  convention  with  Russia, 
ib.  temporising  policy,  383.  irrita- 
tion caused  by  Napoleon's  violation 
of  her  territory,  ib.  continued  hesi- 
tation, ib.^  384.  treaty  with  France, 
384.  degradation  of  the  nation,  ib. 
pof)ular  exasperation  against  France, 
385. 

Prussia,  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in,  cii.  198,  199.  public  edu- 
cation in,  387.  small  number  of  un- 
educated men  in  the  Prussian  army, 
400. 

the    bureaucratic    system    in, 

ciii.  108.  disasters  of  the  French 
war.  111.  sufferings  under  French 
occupation,  115.  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, 116.  French  partizans  in, 
120.  adhesion  of  to  Russian  policy, 
136. 

statistics  of  divorces  and  illegiti- 
mate births  in,  cv.  186,  and  note. 


man  unity,  xciii.  188.  general  dislike 
of  in  Germany,  1 89.  relations  of  to 
Electoral  Hesse,  194.  administration 
of  General  von  Radowitz,  195.  the 
Landwehr  called  out,  196.  grounds 
of  her  enthusiasm,  197.  abandons 
the  cause  o\  Hesse,  207. 
copyright  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, xcv.  148.     Liturgy  of,  468. 

proportion  of  the  army  to  the 

population,  xcvii.  202.      crime   and 
education  in,  295. 
influence  of  French  Protestant 


system  of  land  mortgages    in, 

cvi.  409. 
policy  of,  in    1859,  cix.   578, 

579. 

prehistoric  state  of,  ex.  380. 


refugees  on,  xcix.  461. 


her  share   in  the  negotiations 


Prussians,  their  services  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  against  Napoleon,  cix. 
182,  183.  needle-primed  rifle  used 
in  their  army,  519,  520.  improve- 
ments in  artillery,  532. 

Prynne  (William,  1600-1669),  savage 
})unishment  of,  for  political  libel,  cii. 
475. 

Psalms,  the,  ignorantly  ascribed  to 
David  without  exception,  xcvii.  24. 

Psara,  local  independence  of,  under 
Turkish  dominion,  ciii.  403. 

"Psyche,"  the,  of  Corneiile  and  Moliere, 
Ixxxii.  185,  186. 

Psychology,  recent  attention  paid  to, 
ex.  287.  the  a  posteriori  and  a  priori 
schools,  288,  289.  ontology,  290. 
distinction  between  the  two  systems, 
ib.,  292.  the  idea  of  infinity,  292, 293 
complex  ideas,  294.  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation, ib.  materialism,  295.  object 
of  psychology,  296.  means  of  in- 
vestigation, 297.  valuable  illustration 
afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  vision, 
298.  important  discovery  concerning 
the  nerves  of  sensation,  300.  instru- 
mentality of  the  brain,  ib.  volition, 
302.     the  emotions,  309.     the  will, 
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313,  314.  belief,  315.  conscious- 
ness, 319. 

Ptolemies,  the,  portraits  of,  on  coins, 
civ.  179. 

Ptolemy  (Lagus,  d.  B.C.  '283),  his  ad- 
ministration of  Egypt,  Ixxxviii.  42. 
component  elements  of  his  people,  43. 
his  religious  toleration,  44.  founds 
the  Museum,  47.  his  character,  48. 
his  descendants,  49. 

his  narrative  of  the  campaigns  of 

Alexander,  cv.  311. 

Ptolemy  (Fhiladelphus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, d.  247),  his  canal  from  the 
Nile  to  the  lied  Sea,  ciii.  249,  and 
note,  establishes  the  port  of  Berenice 
on  the  Red  Sea,  250. 

Ptolemy  (Claudius,  2nd  century),  map 
of  Scotland  ascribed  to  him,  xcv. 
180. 

his  description  of  Taprobane,  or 

Ceylon,  ex.  347. 

Public  schools  (English),  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  on,  ciii.  582,  583. 

advantages  of,  cvii.  176,  177. 

considered  as  a  preparation  for  the 
world,  178.  difficulties  arising  from 
the  case  of  peculiar  boys,  ih.,  179. 
moral  training  of,  180,  181.  cases  of 
failure,  182.  a  more  flexible  system 
recommended,  183. 

Pugin  (A.  W.,  1810-1852),  his  maxim 
on  architectural  propriety,  xciv.  370. 

Pulkowa,  observatory  at,  xci.  316. 

Pullen  (Captain),  his  boat  expedition 
to  the  Mackenzie  River  in  search  of 
Franklin,  xcviii.  366. 

. sails  in  the  "North  Star"  in 

search  of  the  lost  arctic  voyagers, 
ciii.  195.  his  reception  of  Lieutenant 
Cresswell,  199. 

Pulleyn  (Benjamin),  tutor  of  Isaac 
Newton,  ciii.  503. 

Pulling  (Mr),  his  paper  on  the  Consoli- 
dation of  Private  Acts  of  Parliament, 
ci.  180,  note. 

Pulszky  (Theresa),  her  memoirs,  xci. 
497.  prefaratory  summary  of  the 
"  History  of  Hungary,"  503.  her 
"Personal  Narrative,"  505.  her 
indifference  to  Vienna,  her  native 
city,  ib.  substance  of  the  narrative, 
506. 

Pulszky  (Francis  and  Theresa),  their 
"  Tales  and  Traditions  of  Hungary," 
xciv.  128.  pictures  of  Hungarian 
manners,  130.  arrangement  of  the 
tales,  131.  "The  Jacobins  in  Hun- 
gary," ih.  "Yanosh,  the  Hero," 
132-135.     "The  Poor  Tartar,"  136. 


account  of  Hungarian  outlaws,  137. 
passion  for  horse-stealing,  138.  in- 
teresting character  of  the  work,  139. 

Pulteney  (William,  Earl  of  Bath,  1682- 
1764),  his  animosity  against  Lord 
Hervey,  Ixxxviii.  489,  his  opposition 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  496,  497. 

Punishments,  the  first  object  of,  is  pre- 
vention, Ixxxvi.  219.  analogy  in  the 
Divine  dispensation,  239, 240.  system 
of  "  marks"  or  "  wages,"  246,247.  pro- 
posed substitutes  for  transportation 
— solitary  imprisonment,  259,  260. 
hard  laboui-,  261.  necessity  of 
abolishing  penal  settlements,  272. 

Punjaub,  the  (32°  0'  N.,  74°  0'  W.), 
its  geographical  position,  Ixxxix.  185. 
was  never  a  distinct  state,  ih.  its 
subjection  to  the  Mogul  empire,  190. 
under  the  Sikhs,  196.  population 
and  divisions,  197,  note,  probable 
necessity  of  annexation,  220.  See 
Sikhs. 

appropriation  of,  by  the  British, 


xcvii.  194. 

British   conquest    of,  cv.  270. 


treaty  with,  in  1809,  279. 

pacification  of,  under  Sir  Henry 

Lawrence,  xjvi.  549.  disarming  of 
regiments  by  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
593. 

Purcell  (Mr),  his  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society  of  Ireland,  xclil.  263. 

Puritanism,  xc.  411. 

origin  of,  cl.  220.    the  vestiarian 

controversy,  222.  strengthened  by 
the  persecutions  under  Mary,  223. 
dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of 
Elizabeth,  226.  trifling  nature  of 
the  subjects  of  dispute,  z&.,  227. 
the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uni- 
formity, 227-229.  abdication  of  the 
bishops,  229.  contest  In  Convocation 
respecting  vestments  and  ceremonies, 
iZ».,  230,  persecution  of  the  Puri- 
tanical clergy  under  Archbishop 
Parker,  ih.  remonstrances  of  Con-  I 
tinental  and  Scottish  churches,  231.  | 
origin  of  dissent,  ih.  attacks  on  the 
church,  233.  controversy  between 
Whitglft  and  Cartwright,  ih.,  234. 
opinion  of  the  Continental  Reformers, 
235.  association  of  Puritan  clergy, 
239.  institution  of  "  prophecylngs," 
ih.  spread  of  the  movement,  240. 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  Puritans, 
243,  commission  Issued  against  them 
by  Archbishop  Whitglft,  244.  ad- 
dresses of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
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Church  abuses,  249.  weakness  of  the 
Puritans  under  Elizabeth,  250.  the 
"  Restraining  Act,"  ih.  accession  of 
James  I.,  251.  controversy  on 
election  and  reprobation,  252,  pe- 
tition of  a  thousand  Puritan  divines 
to  the  king,  253.  the  Hampton 
Court  conferences,  ib.^  254.  mor- 
tification of  the  Puritans,  ih. 
proclamation  enjoining  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  Lord's-day,  ih.  measures 
of  Laud,  256.  supremacy  of  Presby- 
terianism,t6.  cruelties  of  thePuritans, 
257.  opportunity  of  comprehension 
after  the  restoration,  ih.  the  name 
of  Puritan  falls  into  disuse,  258. 
proposals  for  union  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Church,  ih., 
259.  reforms  called  for  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  260,  261. 

Puritans,  their  assumption  of  infal- 
libility, Ixxxv.  130.  their  intolerance, 
131,  132. 

■  English,  their  influence  on  the 

history  of  the  world,  Ixxxvi.  386, 
387. 

—  their  rule  of  psalm-singing,  xcv. 

131, 


Pusey  (Mr,  1799-1855),  his  paper  on 
implements,  in  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Journal,  xcvi.  157. 

Putnam's  Monthly,  a  superior  New 
York  periodical,  civ.  563. 

Pym  (John,  1584-1643),  leader  of  the 
popular  party  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, Ixxxiv.  78. 

Pymelodes  Cyclopum,  Ixxxii.  69. 

Pyramids,  discovery  of  the  names  of 
their  builders,  Ixxxiii.  418. 

differences  of  opinion  in  regard 


to  their  antiquity,  cv.  124,  125. 
Pyrmont,  Quaker  settlement  at,  Ixxxvii. 

524. 
Pyrrho  (about   340  b.c),    founder   of 

the  Sceptics,  great  age  attained  by 

him,  cv.  59. 
Pyrrhonism,  Ixxxv.  207,  208. 
Pythagoras    (b.    about    580   B.C.)    his 

opinions    not    derived  from    Egypt, 

Ixxxv.  354. 
Pytheas    (4th    century,  b.c.)   a    Mas- 

silian     navigator,    his     mention    of 

Britain  and  Thule,  cviii.  168. 
probable  extent  of  his  travels, 

ex.  379. 


Q 


Quackery  (medical),  its  prevalence  in 
England,  Ixxxi.  267.  difficulty  of 
conviction,  ib.  cannot  be  put  down 
by  legal  restraint,  268-270. 

Quakerism,  establishment  of,  xciv.  231. 
its  principles,  the  inward  light,  and 
religious  freedom,  232. 

Quakers,  Dr  Arnold's  testimony  in 
their  favour,  Ixxxi.  222. 

early    persecution    of     them, 

Ixxxvii.  504,  505.  their  extrava- 
gancies checked  by  toleration,  508. 
Quakers  in  Cromwell's  army,  ih.^  note. 
controversies  with  various  opponents, 
509.  advantages  thereof,  510.  their 
early  and  consistent  opposition  to 
slavery,  511.  reforms  set  on  foot  by 
them,  522.  foreign  settlements,  524. 
female  ministry,  530.  instances  of 
self-devotion  to  humane  objects,  532. 
their  conduct  during  the  Irish  famine, 
533. 

their     passive     resistance     to 


church  rates,  ci.  329. 

early  persecutions  of,  cii.  29. 

persecution   of,     in     Massachusetts, 
554.      executions,  555,  556.      pro- 

A 


tected  by  Charles  II.,,^5.  and  by 
James  ll.'s  declaration  of  indulgence, 
566. 

Quarantine,  vexatious  character  of, 
xcvi.  404.  its  continuance  not  a 
professional  question,  405.  regula- 
tions sanctioned  by  the  leading 
physicians  in  1831,  406-408.  the 
recommendations  modified.  409.  qua- 
rantine on  vessels  retained,  ib.  qua- 
raritine  ineffectual,  410.  tried,  and 
found  mischievous  in  the  Humber, 
428,  429.  regulations  calculated  to 
defeat  their  own  object,  430.  con- 
gress at  Paris  to  consider  the  question 
of  quarantine,  432. 

inefficiency  of,  xcviii.  191.  in- 
terested opposition  to  its  abolition, 
192.  the  case  of  the  Arethusa,  ib. 
narrow  limits  of  contagion,  1 93.  case 
of  the  La  Plata  at  Southampton,  1 94- 
196.  other  cases  at  Southampton, 
vexatious  restrictions,  ih.  quarantine 
dispensed  with,  without  bad  effects, 
in  the  West  Indies,  197,  198.  cre- 
dulity of  the  medical.profession,  200. 
(See  Epidemics.)    cases  relied  on  by 
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the  fidvocates  of  qnnrantine  examined, 
207.  the  case  of  the  Eclair,  208-214. 
reliance  on  quarantine  prevents  the 
adoption  of  real  precautions,  215. 

Quarterly  lleview,  criticism  of  Ma- 
oaiilav's  Englantl  in,  xc.  282,  Macau- 
lay's  statements  defended  ajijainst  the 
Quarterly  reviewer,  28.3-290. 

(iuatre  Bras  (50°  34'  N.,  4°  46'  E.), 
battle  of,  ex.  211. 

Quatrefiiges  (A.  de),  his  "  Rambles  of 
a  Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Sicily,"  cix.  229. 

Queen's  Bench,  Court  of,  its  collision 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  Ixxxiii, 
25,  37. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford,  statutes  of, 
xcix.  182.  the  fellowships  made 
close  in  defiance  of  the  founder's 
intention,  ih.  consequent  low  state 
of  the  college,  ih. 

Queen's  Counsel.     See  King^s  Counsel. 

Queensberry  (Duke  of),  consulted  in 
the  measures  for  the  pacification  of 
the  Highlands,  cvi.  173. 

Queensberry  (Duchess  of),  instru- 
mental in  the  rise  of  Lord  Thurlow, 
Ixxxi.  150. 

Quesney  (Franci?,  1694-1774),  school 
of  political  economists  founded  by 
him,  Ixxxviii.  295. 

Quetelet  (M.  A.),  his  work  on  Proba- 
bility, xcii.  13.  his  position  and  ser- 
vices to  science,  14.  form  of  the 
work,  15.  application  to  physical 
science,  22.  his  "Essai  de  Physique 
Sociale,"  42.  on  the  value  of  accu- 
rate registration,  43,  44.  on  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  sta- 


tistical returns,  47.  his  rules  for 
avoiding  error,  48,  49.  on  the  per- 
version of  statistics,  50.  on  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  medical 
statistics,  52.  on  the  classification  of 
cures,  54.  mistranslations  in  the 
English  version,  55^  56.  on  the  use 
of  statistics  for  purposes  of  admin- 
istration, 5Q,  57. 

Quietists,  the,  at  Rome,  Ixxxix.  40. 

Quijada  (Luis  Mender,  Chamberlain 
of  the  Eimperor  Charles  V.),  his  cha- 
racter, ci.  78.     his  letters,  ib. 

Quillinan  (Mrs),  her  journal  of  a  resi- 
dence in  Portugal,  Ixxxvi.  178.  her 
remark  on  the  indolence  of  English 
travellers  in  Portugal,  179.  her  ac- 
count of  the  Queen  and  court,  180. 
extracts  from  her  journal,  181.  con- 
trast between  her  and  Mrs  Butler, 
182. 

Quincey  (Josiah,  American  statesman), 
his  "  Address  on  the  Nature  and 
Power  of  the  Slave  States,"  civ.  568. 
his  resistance  to  the  admission  of 
Louisiana  as  a  slave  state,  574. 

Quinet  (M.),  his  lectures  on  the  Jesuits 
interrupted  by  clamours,  Ixxxi.  399. 
his  injustice  and  inaccuracy,  401. 

Qiiiroga  (a  South  American  leader),  his 
defeat  at  Cordova,  Ixxxvii.  561.  his 
subsequent  victory,  563. 

Quintaville  (Bernard  de),  the  first 
proselyte  of  St.  Francis,  Ixxxvi.  11. 
appointed  his  successor  as  Governor 
of  the  Minorites,  33. 

Quixote  (Don),  character  of,  xcix. 
222. 

Qwara  river,  the,  cix.  362. 


R 


Races,  science  of.     See  Ethnology. 

Radetsky  (Joseph  Wenzel,  General, 
1766-1858),  his  brutal  conduct  to- 
wards the  insurgent  Milanese, 
Ixxxviii.  160. 

-■  ■  his  recon quest  of  Lombardy, 
xciii.  48.  his  report  of  the  revolt  of 
Milan,  54.  his  retreat,  55.  his  suc- 
cess over  General  Durando,  56.  hij; 
services  to  Austria,  62.  receives 
reinforcements,  68.  defeats  the  Sar- 
dinians, 69.  opens  the  campaign  of 
1849,  509.  his  bold  manoeuvres,  510. 
(complete  victory  at  Novara,  511. 

Radicals,  the,  of  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  ex.  106. 


Radowitz  (Joseph  von.  General,  1797- 
1853),  his  early  political  career,  xciii. 
194.  his  ministry  of  Prussia,  195. 
adoption  of  his  policy,  201.  his  cha- 
racter, 202,  203.  his  "Dialogues," 
204.  on  the  future  of  Germany,  ih. 
his  political  philosophv,  205.  at  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort,  206. 

Rae  (Dr,  b.  1786),  his  search  for  the 
Franklin  expedition,  xcviii.  365. 

his  evidence  respecting  the  pro- 


ject of  a  colony  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territory,  cix.  152. 
Raffles  (Sir  Thomas  Stamford),  1781- 
1S26),  his  selection  of  Singapore  for 
a  commercial  settlement,  Ixxxi  v.  167. 
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Raffles  (Sir  T.  S.),  liis  resistance  to  the 
Dutch  diplomacy  in  the  Indian  f^eas, 
xcvi.  55.  his  "History  of  Java,"  58. 
description  of  manners  and  customs. 
59.  his  opportunities,  i6.  his  memoirs 
edited  by  bis  widow,  ib.  establishes 
file  settlement  of  Singapore,  62.  on 
piracy  in  the  Indian  seas,  80.  his 
account  of  Japan  appended  to  his 

.  "  History  of  Java,"  363.  his  attempt 
to  trade  with  Japan,  380. 

Rafinesque  (Professor),  his  account  of 
ancient  monuments  in  North  Ame- 
rica, Ixxxiii.  146. 

Ragged  Schools,  Rev  T.  Guthrie's  plea 
for,  Ixxxv.  521.  argument  on  the 
score  of  economy,  529,  5.30.  first 
establishment  of,  530.  system  of 
feeding  the  children,  532.  applica- 
bility of  the  system  to  Ireland,  533. 
unobjectionable  character  of  the 
movement,  534. 

establishment  of  as   a  part  of 

our  social  system,  xcii.  494.  mis- 
taken views  in  regard  to,  495. 
necessity  of  providing  industrial 
employment,  496.  objects  for  which 
the  children  should  be  trained,  501. 
advantages  of  skilled  labour,  504. 

Raglan  (Fitzroy  Somerset,  Lord,  Field 
Marshal,  1788-1855),  Master-Gene- 
ral of  the  Ordnance,  c.  537. 

his  services  and  death,  cii.  284, 

285. 

military   talents   displayed    by 

him  in  the  Crimean  war,  ciii.  572. 

Ragusa  (42°  38'  K,  1 8°  7'  E.),  historic 
interest  of,  cix.  462. 

Ragusa  (Due  de).     See  Marmont. 

Railway  accidents,     ^qq  Accidents. 

Railway  Acts,  xcv.  121. 

Railways,  their  importance  to  agri- 
culture, Ixxxiv.  439.  supposed  cases, 
ib.,  440.  the  first  Act  of  Parliament 
carried  in  1828,  481.  first  design  of 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Rail- 
way, 482.  determination  to  employ 
steam  power,  ib.  incredulity  of 
scientific  men,  483.  opening  of  the 
railway,  484.  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  passengers,  ib.  compe- 
tition of  the  canal  for  the  carriage  of 
merchandise,  ib.  new  lines  of  rail- 
way, 484.  errors  and  .changes,  485, 
486.  the  amount  of  mechanical  resis- 
tance unknown,  487.  ascertained  by 
experiment,  488.  necessity  of  a 
nearly  level  way,  489.  and  of  gradual 
curves,  ib.  consequent  expensive- 
ness  of   railway  construction,   490. 


extension  of  the  system  between  1830 
and  1840,  ib.  average  expense  per 
mile,  491.  working  expenses,  492. 
average  profit,  ib.  passenger  and 
goods  traffic,  ib.  great  preponderance 
of  short  traffic,  493.  discouragement 
of  third-class  traffic,  494.  English 
and  Belgian  fares  compared,  495. 
steam  and  horse  power,  ib.  savini; 
to  travellers,  496.  lines  projected 
(1846),  ib.  sum  required  for  their 
completion,  497.  probable  effiicts  on 
the  money  market  and  on  labour,  498. 
American  railways,  499-504.  Bel- 
gian,506-509.  French,509-513.  Ger- 
man, 5  14-518.  in  Russia  and  Holland, 
519.  in  Cuba,  520.  insignificant 
amount  of  railway  accidents,  520, 
521.  diffi^rence  of  gauge,  522.  in- 
convenience, 523.  advisability  of 
reducing  the  broad  gauge  to  the 
ordinary  width,  524.  principle  of 
the  regulation  of  railways  by  the 
state,  525.  practice  of  continental 
states,  526,  527.  of  the  United 
States,  528.  tendency  of  the  Eng- 
lisli  system  towards  great  monopolies, 

529.  abuses  in  the  English  system, 

530.  the  establishment  of  a  board  of 
railway  control  recommended,  531. 

Railways,  failure  of  atmospheric  railways, 
Ixxxix.  72.  the  principle  previously 
tried  without  success,  73.  dlsadvan- 
taL'^es  of  the  svstem,  74.  the  South 
Devon  experiment,  75,  and  note. 
limits  to  the  velocity  of  locomotives, 
76. 

constitution    of  railway  com- 


aa2 


panics,  c.  420.  the  representative  sys- 
tem a  dead  letter,  ib.  power  of  the 
directors,  42 1 .  popular  belief  of  the 
general  purity  of  the  present  system, 
ib,.,  422.  frauds  in  railway  manage- 
ment, ib.  the  system  of  branch  lines 
423.  the  shareholders  deceived,  424. 
origin  of  the  system  of  extensions, 
z7>.,  425.  general  laxity  of  principle, 
426,  427.  self-  interest  of  lan<lowners 
428.  exorbitant  prices  paid  for  land 
and  compensation,  ib.  change  in  the 
practice  of  Pailiament,  429.  inte- 
rested members,  iZ>.,  430.  influence 
of  lawyers  and  Parliamentary  agents, 
431.  combination  of  lawyers  and 
engineers,  ?7>.,  432.  directors  the 
nominees  of  solicitors,  433.  local 
solicitors,  ib.  branch  lines  urged 
by  the  engineers,  ?&.,  the  great  c(m- 
tractors,  434,  435.  directors  who 
have  seats  in  Parliament,  436.    ma- 
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nagement  of  board  meetinjjs  and 
meetings  of  sliareholders,  437.  use 
of  proxies,  438.  skilful  tactics  of  the 
promoters  of  schemes,  ib.  the  pre- 
ference share  system,  439.  offi(;ial 
shareholders,  440.  representatives 
of  stock  in  great  measure  fictitious, 

441.  want  of  skill  and  organisation 
on  the  part  of  the  general  sharehold- 
ers, ih.  strength  and  combination  of 
the  parties   in  favour  of  extension, 

442.  the  assumption  that  the  share- 
holders are  protected  by  the  self- 
interest  of  the  directors,  443.  in- 
fluences acting  on  directors,  ib.^  444. 
extensions  by  guaranteed  shares,  444. 
conflicting  interests  of  directors  and 
shareholders,  445, 446.  the  cause  of 
the  injustice  to  the  shareholders,  446. 
the  rights  of  minorities  not  recog- 
nised, 447.  the  contract  extends 
only  to  its  specified  object,  448.  ex- 
tension lines  not  part  of  the  original 
contract,  449.  the  option  of  selling 
out,  450.  the  Standing  Order  re- 
quiring three-fourths  of  the  votes  of 
the  proprietors,  ib.  Parliament  not 
competent  to  sanction  violations  of 
the  sacredness  of  contracts,  451.  dis- 
advantages to  the  public  of  compet- 
ing lines,  452.  example  of  the  Great 
Western  and  South-Western  com- 
panies, 453.  unprofitable  branches 
paid  for  by  high  fares  on  main  lines, 
ib.  dangerous  retrenchments  rising 
out  of  the  extension  system,  454. 
considerations  of  commercial  policy, 
455.  railway  undertakings  measured 
by  the  rate  of  interest  obtained,  456. 
aggregate  loss  on  railways,  ib.  local 
lines  certain  to  be  made  when  the 
traffic  requires  them,  557.  answer 
to  the  argument  tlxat  branch  lines 
should  be  constructed  as  feeders  of 
the  main  lines,  458.  inconvenient 
branches  made  for  the  purposes  of 
competition,  459.  necessity  of  the 
recognition  of  the  limited  nature  of 
the  proprietary  contract,  460,  461. 

Railways,  importance  and  extent  of,  cvii. 
398.  money  expended  on,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  399.  statistics 
of  the  extent  of  the  works  and  ma- 
chinery, ib.^  400.  results  on  society, 
401.  the  coal,  cattle,  and  fish  trades, 
ib.  effects  on  the  development  of 
national  industry,  402.  saving  of 
time  effected,  ib.  returns  of  traffic 
ib.  persons  employed,  403.  oppo- 
sition encountered  by  the  system  in 


its  early  development,  ib.  remune- 
ration of  outlay,  404.  grievances  of 
railway  proprietors,  405.  competi- 
tion, zZ>.,  406.  proceedings  of  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons, 
407.  want  of  system  in  sanctioning 
lines  of  railway,  408.  the  passenger 
duty,  409.  unfair  increase  of  parish 
rates,  ib.  carriage  of  parcels  by  the 
Post  Office,  410.  Lord  Campbell's 
Compensation  Act,  411.  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  railways,  412.  circum- 
stances which  regulate  rates  of  charge, 
413.  the  system  of  railway  compa- 
nies becoming  traders,  ib.  the  par- 
cels traffic,  414.  the  passenger 
traffic,  415.  attention  required  to 
the  development  of  cheap  local  traffic, 

416.  more  particular  information 
should  be  given  to  the  shareholders, 

417.  remuneration  of  directors,  ib. 
duties  of  auditors,  41 8. 

Raimond  de  Pennafort,  his  share  in  the 
compilation  of  the  canon  law,  ciii. 
465.^ 

Rain,  distribution  of,  through  the  world, 
Ixxxix.  335.  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  agriculture,  336. 

Rainfall,  fertilising  elements  contained 
in,  Ixxxi,  107. 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter,  1552-1618), 
his  settlement  of  Virginia,  Ixxxv. 
120. 

sentence  of  death  passed  on  him, 


xciii.  108. 

his  jealousy  of  Robert,  Earl  of 

Essex,  xcviii.  146. 

his  praise  of  the  conduct  of  the 


Spaniards  in  their  conquest  of  Ame- 
rica, cix.  36. 

Rambouillet  Hotel,  the,  Ixxxv.  78,  79, 
note. 

Rambuteau  (M.  de),  inaugurates  the 
Fontaine  Moliere,  Ixxxii.  172. 

Ramirez  (General),  commander  of  the 
Federal  army  of  the  Argentine  re- 
public, Ixxxvii.  542,  544.  marches 
against  Carrera,  545.  his  defeat  and 
death,  549,  549. 

Randolph  (John),  his  violent  language 
in  the  American  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, civ.  562. 

Ranke  (Professor),  b.  1795),  on  the 
Protestant  conversion  and  reconver- 
sion of  Austria,  xcviii.  3. 

on  the  recurrence  of  contests 


between  the  church  and  state,  ciii. 
462. 

his  portraiture   of  Frederick 

William  L,  civ.  415. 
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Ranke-Haus  (near  Hamburg),  reforma- 
tory at,  ci.  395,  396. 

Ransome's  ploughs,  xcvi.  157. 

Raphaelle  (Sanzio  d'Urbino,  1483- 
1520),  his  painting  of  St.  George,  his- 
tory of,  xcvii.  398.    his  cartoons,  400. 

Mr  Ruskin's  criticisms  on  his 

"  Mater  Dolorosa,"  ciii.  550.  and  on 
his  "  Charge  to  Peter,"  551,  552. 

his  admiration  of  Michael  Ange- 

lo,  cvi.  539. 

Rask  (Professor,  E.  C,  1787-1832),  on 
the  formation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, xcii.  299,  and  note,  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  orthography,  307,  note. 

his   treatise   on   the   Thracian 

tribe  of  languages,  xciv.  317. 

his  observations  on  Anglo-Saxon 

and  Icelandic  verse,  cii.  516. 
Rastadt  (48°  5'  N.,  8°  11'  E.),  Congress 

of    1803,    conduct    of   the   German 

powers,  Ixxxvi.  333. 
RasumofFsky,  Russian  prime  minister  in 

1814,  ciii.  134. 
Ratazzi  (M.),  leader  of  the  Democratic 

party  at  Turin,  xcvi.  52. 
Rationalism,  definition  of,  Ixxxvi.  398. 

various  sections  of,  415. 

wild  system   of  interpretation 

adopted  by,  xc.  326,  and  note,  theory 
of  "  intuitional  consciousness,"  346. 
the  principles  of  Rationalism  unten- 
able, 347,  348. 

Rationalists,  their  prevalence  in  the 
German  churches,  Ixxxiii.  118.  their 
connexion  with  the  secession  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  119. 

Raupach,  his  historical  plays,  Ixxxiv. 
224.     his  subject,  226. 

Rauscher  (Archbishop  von),  the  framer 
of  the  Austrian  concordat,  ciii.  478. 

Ravanel,  a  Camisard  leader,  civ.  135, 
151.     his  execution,  157. 

Ravenna  (44°  25'  N.,  12°  40'  E.),  bat- 
tle of,  Ixxxi.  440. 

Ravenscroft  (Thomas,  d.  1640),  his 
collection  of  psalm-tunes,  xcv.  137. 
reprinted  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Haver- 
gal,  145. 

Rawley  (William,  d.  1667),  his  life  of 
Bacon,  cvi.  291,  319. 

Raymond  of  Toulouse,  his  court,  cvii. 
75,  76. 

Raymond  (Samuel),  editor  of  Dr  Tho- 
mas Campbell's  "  Diary  of  a  Visit  to 
England,"  ex.  322.  error  in  Croker's 
edition  of  Boswell's  Johnson  detected 
by  him,  325-327.  value  of  his  pub- 
lication, 342. 

Rayneval  (M.  de),  his  secret  mission  to 


England  in  1783,  xcix.  31,  and  note, 
41,  note. 

"  Razzias  "  of  the  French  in  Algeria, 
Ixxxiv.  52. 

Reade  (Charles),  his  "It  is  never  too 
late  to  Mend,"  cvi.  127.  founded  on 
circumstances  arising  out  of  the  in- 
quiry at  Birmingham  gaol,  136.  the 
names  of  his  characters  slightly  dis- 
guised, ib.,  137.  his  descrij)tion  of 
prison  discipline,  138,  139.  exaggera- 
tions in  his  version  of  the  case  of  the 
boy  Andrews,  140,  141.  his  version 
of  the  case  of  Hunt,  141.  his  attack 
on  Mr  Justice  Coleridge,  142.  on 
the  visiting  magistrates,  143.  his 
abuse  of  officials  generally,  144.  his 
unfounded  attack  on  the  courts  of 
law,  146,  147.  his  invectives  against 
the  judges  who  tried  Lieutenant 
Austin,  150,  151. 

Real  property,  local  burdens  on,  Ixxxv. 

107.  not  confined  to  landed  property, 

108.  See  Taxes.,  Local. 

Reaping  machines,  history  of,  xcvi.  156, 

and  note. 
Reason     and     instinct     distinguished, 

Ixxxii.  14,  16. 
disparagement  of,  by  two  extreme 

parties  in  religion,  Ixxxiv.  206.    is  the 

only  judge  of  facts,  207. 
relations  of,  to  faith,  xc.  293- 

295.     definition   of,   295,    and   note. 

its  dependence  on  faith  in  daily  life, 

297.  its  helplessness  when  unassisted, 

298,  299.  probable  object  of  this 
helplessness,  300.  its  relation  to  faith 
denied  at  the  present  day,  304.  ne- 
cessity of  harmony  between  faith  and 
reason,  306.  the  exercise  of  reason 
needful  for  training,  307. 

Rechberg  (George),  his  "  Enchiridion 
Juris  Ecclesiastici  Austriaci,"  ciii.  477. 

Reciprocity  treaties,  Ixxxvi.  280.  tlieir 
effects  not  injurious  to  British  com- 
merce, 284,  286. 

Record  (Newspaper),  religious  party 
represented  by,  xcviii.  284-291.  a(i- 
vertisements  in,  298.  its  circulation, 
337 

Reculver  (Regulbium,  51°  23'  N.,  1°  11' 
E.),  Roman  remains  at,  xciv.  197. 

Redesdale  (John  Freeman  Mitford 
Bacon,  Lord,  1748-1830),  his  admir- 
able judgments,  Ixxxi.  179. 

Chairman    of     the    Standlnjj 


Order  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  cv.  256,  257.  his  resolu- 
tion to  read  no  bills  after  a  cer- 
tain day,  261.     committee  moved  for 
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by  him,  263.  authority  exercised  by 
Jiim.  264.  his  local  interest  in  the 
Oxford  and  Worcester  railway,  ib. 
his  peculiar  position,  265.  his  letter  to 
ihe  Edinburgh  Review  on  his  conduct 
as  Chairman  of  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  578-585.  remarks 
on  liis  letter,  586. 

Kedesdale  (Lord),  additional  communi- 
cationv  from  liim  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  cvi.  286. 

Kfd<rrave  (Mr,  R.A.),  his  letter  to  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  Ixxxv.  455. 

Redgrave  (Mr),  his  criminal  tables, 
xcvi.  21. 

Redhill,  reformatory  prison  at,  xc.  31. 

Red  River  settlement,  the  (49°  0'  N., 
97°  0'  W.),  cix.  126,  131.  difficulty 
of  the  communications  with,  132. 
three  routes,  ib.-135.  .  the  colony  not 
sought  by  colonists,  153. 

Red  Sea  (20°0'N.,  39°  0'  E.),  danger- 
ous navigation  of,  ciii.  249.  harbours 
of,  250.  coral  reefs,  251.  prevalent 
winds;,  ib.  the  published  sailing  direc- 
tions, 252.  slow  navigation  for  sail- 
ing ships,  ib.  freight  of  coals  to 
Suez,  253. 

Redsehid  Pasha,  his  policy,  xcix.  307. 
compelled  to  adopt  a  war  policy,  ib. 

Turkish  Vizier,  c.  25-27. 

Reed — on  religion  and  education  in  the 
United  States,  xcii.  353. 

Rees  (L.  E.  Ruutz),  his  account  of  Sir 
Plenry  Lawrence's  speech  to  the 
troops  at  Lucknow,  cvii.  532.  on 
the  preparations  for  defence,  535. 
his  account  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's 
death,  536.  on  the  composition  of 
the  attacking  army,  537,  538. 

Reeves  (Mr),  invites  Mallet  Du  Pan  to 
England,  xcv.  499. 

Reeves  (Sims),  his  singing  of  Handel 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  cvi.  249. 

References,  abuse  of,  Ixxxix.  313. 

Reform  Act,  Ixxxi.  40.  its  indirect 
consequences,  502. 

Reform,  parliamentary,  proposals  for  in 
1793  and  1797,  Ixxxiii.  243.  Lord 
Grey's  speech  on,  in  1810,  245-249. 
announcement  of  the  plan  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  255.  temper  of  the 
country,  ib.  principles  on  which  the 
bill  was  framed,  256,  257.  declared 
to  be  a  final  measure,  257.  benefits 
efiected  thereby,  270.  general  ac- 
quiescence in,  271. 

• popular   demand   for,    Ixxxix. 

273.     the  Reform  Act  passed,  275. 


Reform,  question  of,  xcv.  96.  excite- 
ment on  the  subject,  97.  the  bill 
carried,  98.  promised  measure  of  for 
3  852,  213.  changes  effected  by 
the  Act  of  1832,  214.  the  House  of 
Commons  truly  represents  the  people, 
ib.  interest  of  the  nation  in  public 
affairs,  215,  216.  change  in  the 
character  of  Parliament, "2 17,  218. 
tendency  of  representatives  to  be- 
come delegates,  219.  independence 
of  party,  ib.  tendency  to  reduce 
representation  to  delegation,  zZ».,  220. 
and  to  lower  the  class  of  members, 
221.  effect  of  reform  on  the  rela- 
tions between  Parliament  and  minis- 
ters, ib.,  222.  change  in  party  ties, 
223.  political  consistency,  ib.-225. 
encroachments  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  executive,  226.  the 
power  of  Ministers  weakened,  227. 
change  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  Ministers  are  bound  to  resign, 
228,  229.  increase  of  ministerial 
labour,  229,  230.  necessity  of  a 
remedy,  231 .  the  system  of  granting 
reforms  only  when  loudly  called  for, 
232.  the  difficulty  of  discerning 
what  the  nation  requires,  233.  the 
expected  bill,  234.  advantage  of  a 
quiet  time,  235.  the  new  measure 
must  stand  on  its  own  merits,  236. 
state  of  public  feeling  in  1830  and 
1852,  237.  distraction  and  uncer- 
tainty of  purpose  of  the  reformers, 
238.  difference  of  circumstances  be- 
tween the  two  periods,  239.  the 
country  satisfied  by  previous  reforms, 
ib.  the  poor  relieved  from  taxation, 
241.  encouragement  of  education, 
ib.  freedom  of  industry,  ib.  the 
absence  of  great  abuses,  242.  suffi- 
ciency of  the  present  Parliament, 
243.  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  244. 
reductions  of  taxation,  247.  reform 
demanded  on  theoretical  rather  than 
on  practical  grounds,  248.  true 
theory  of  the  representative  system, 
249.  which  would  not  be  attainted 
by  too  extensive  reform,  250.  uni- 
versal suffrage  would  be  class  legis- 
lation, ib.,  251.  the  alleged  anomalies 
in  the  representation,  251,  252.  the 
true  principle  that  of  the  representa- 
tion of  classes,  253.  examination  of 
the  alleged  abstract  right  of  repre- 
sentation, 254,  255.  the  asserted 
inherent  right  of  majorities,  256-259. 
fallacy  of  the  first  principle  of  the 
Chartists,  260.    the  principle  of  mak- 
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ing  representation  coincide  with  taxa- 
tion, '261.  sound  principles  of  re- 
presentation, 263.  property  the 
criterion  of  fitness  for  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise,  ih.  the  pro[)Osed 
educational  test,  264.  the  property 
qualification   capable    of    extension, 

265.  the  franchise  should  be  made 
attainable    by   the    working   classes, 

266.  proposed  reduction  in  the 
franchise  qualification,  267.  electoral 
union  of  small  towns,  ib.  the  pro- 
posal of  equal  electoral  districts,  268. 
inconveniences  of  the  plan,  269. 
extravagant  number  of  members 
which  would  be  allotted  to  the  large 
towns,  270.  non-representation  of 
minorities,  ib.^  271.  the  injustice 
neutralised  by  the  variety  of  consti- 
tuencies, 271.  propositions  for  se- 
curing the  representation  of  the 
minority,  272.  practical  effects 
which  would  follow  from  universal 
suffrage,  274.  the  franchise  not 
applicable  to  the  agricultural  peasan- 
try, ib.  two  classes  of  workmen  in 
towns,  275.  influences  which  would 
be  brought  to  bear  on  electors,  276. 
periods  of  excitement,  ib.,  277.  uni- 
versal suffrage,  if  enacted,  should  be 
made  compulsory,  277,  278.  small 
proportion  of  electors  who  vote,  279. 
especially  in  large  constituencies,  280. 

Keform,  reasons  in  favour  of  a  further 
measure,  xcvi.  453.  classes  desirous 
thereof,  ib.  defects  of  the  present 
system  of  representation,  454.  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  reform,  ib. 
reform  not  necessarily  a  democratic 
measure,  455.  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  the  first 
Reform  Act,  456.  intent  of  the 
Keform  Act,  ib.  power  given  to  the 
middle  classes,  457.  advance  of 
education,  ib.  the  lOZ.  qualification, 
458.  numbers  which  would  be  added 
by  a  change  to  a  51.  rating,  459. 
the  admission  of  the  working  classes 
"would  place  the  whole  power  in  their 
hands,  460.  the  probable  leaders  of 
the  masses,  461.  the  leaders  would 
be  carried  away  by  the  mass,  462. 
dangers  of  universal  suffrage,  463. 
demagogues  and  despots,  ib.  example 
of  the  United  States,  464.  of  Switzer- 
land, ib.  tendency  of  the  English 
people  to  be  led  by  demagogues,  465. 
example  shown  by  strikes,  ib.  the 
numerical  standard  fallacious,  466. 
example    of    universal    suffrage    in 


France,  467.  of  popular  feeling  at 
Naples,  468.  new  and  dangerous 
principle  on  which  candidates  are 
elected,  469,  470.  problem  to  be 
solved,  471.  various  proposals,  472, 
473.  the  project  for  special  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labouring  class, 
475.  hostility  of  classes  whicii 
would  ensue,  476.  the  plan  of  double 
election^  ib.  advantages  and  danger 
of  the  system,  477.  plan  for  lowering 
the  town  franchise,  478.  difficulty 
of  enfranchising  the  elite  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  ib.  suggested  qualifica- 
tion for  invested  savings,  479.  for 
those  placed  in  authority  over  others, 
480.  difficulties  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  481.  the  purification  of  the 
representative  system,  ib.  disinclina- 
tion to  disfranchise  unfit  electors, 
482.  the  old  freemen  should  be  dis- 
franchised, ib.  provision  for  the  dis- 
framchisement  of  boroughs  proved  to 
be  corrupt,  ib.^  483.  disfranchise- 
ment of  individual  voters,  483.  the 
ballot,  484.  elections  should  be  con- 
ducted by  voting  papers,  ib.  mode 
of  voting,  485.  advantages  of  the 
plan,  486.  prevention  of  riotous 
proceedings,  ib.  of  intimidation,  ib. 
diminution  of  the  cost  of  elections, 
487.  increased  number  of  votes 
which  would  be  recorded,  488.  table 
of  borough  voters  registered  and 
polled  in"  1852,  z7/.-490,  note.  the 
votes  of  moderate  persons  would  be 
obtained,  491.  the  sense  of  the 
country  would  be  obtained  in  quiet 
times,  ib.  summary  of  advantages, 
492.  opponents  to  be  expected  to 
the  proposed  change,  493.  demand 
for  the  re-distribution  of  members, 
ib.  the  alleged  inequality  examined, 
494,  495.  ample  representation  of 
the  large  towns  and  manufacturing 
districts,  495,  496.  the  plan  of  com- 
bining small  boroughs,  496.  certain 
boroughs  should  return  one  memijer 
instead  of  two,  ib.  distribution  of  the 
seats  to  be  so  obtained,  497.  proposed 
national  representatives  and  electors, 

498,  499.     colonial   representatives, 

499.  ex-officio  seats  for  ministers  of 
the  crown,  500.  evils  of  the  system 
requiring  re-election  on  appointment 
to  office,  i6.,  501.  want  of  a  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  franchise,  ib. 
importance  of  the  right  of  voting, 
502.  moral  evil  of  elections  as  now 
conducted      503.       doijradation     of 
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candidates,  iZ>.,  504.  drunkenness, 
504.  bribery,  ib.  intimidation  and 
undue  intluence,  505.  summary 
of  evils,  506.  the  next  Reform 
Act  should  be  a  final  one,  507. 
democracy  not  necessarily  the  end, 
508. 
Euform,  ruinous  effects  ascribed  to,  by 
Sir  A.  Alison,  xcvii.  287.  "^ 

effect  of  the  Reform  Act  in 

increasing  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  xcviii.  567.  the  proposal 
of  lowering  the  qualification  for  elec- 
tors, ib.  purification  needed,  568. 
effects  of  the  general  election  of 
1853,  ib.  impracticable  projects, 
569.  the  theory  and  practice  of 
elections,  570.  origin  of  electoral  cor- 
ruption, 571.  its  prevalence  at  the 
present  time,  ib.  causes  of  the  failure 
of  penal  enactments  against  bribery, 
572.  public  opinion  at  variance 
with  the  law  on  the  subject,  573. 
laudable  ambition  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment, 574.  excessive  severity  of  the 
law  against  bribery,  ib.,  575.  sys- 
tematic bribery  undistinguishable 
from  acts  of  gratitude  and  friendliness 
576,  577.  the  corruptible  class  of 
constituents,  577.  customary  fees 
expected  by  electors,  ib.  palliations 
of  corruption,  578.  political  use  of 
government  patronage,  579,  580. 
narrow  line  of  distinction  between 
its  legal  and  illegal  use,  581.  im- 
punity of  the  great  offenders,  583 
cases  of  bribery  beyond  the  reach  of 
law,  584.  arguments  which  might 
be  used  in  favour  of  bribery,  585. 
bribery  compared  with  intimidation, 
ib.  independence  of  representa- 
tives, 587.     See  Parliament. 

representative,     question     of 


(1857),  cvi.  255.  public  men  com- 
mitted to  the  principle,  ib.  public 
feeling  on  the  subject,  256.  views 
of  the  Conservatives  and  Whigs,  257. 
the  extreme  Liberals,  258.  probable 
tactics  of  the  opposition,  ib.,  259. 
difliculties  of  ministers,  ib.,  260. 
the  present  season  favourable  for 
legislation,  261.  progress  in  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  262.  change 
of  views  on  "  Manhood  "  and  *'  House- 
hold" suffrage,  263.  lesson  taught 
by  the  American  democracy,  ib.-WS. 
the  principle  of  representation  of 
classes,  not  numbers,  269.  adequate 
representation  of  the  working  classes, 
ib.    working  of  the  Reform  Act  of 


1832,  270.  measures  for  which  it 
prepared  the  way,  .ib.  increased  in- 
fluence of  the  middle  classes,  271. 
ministers  selected  from  the  same 
class  as  before  the  Reform  Act,  272. 
the  representatives  of  the  large  towns 
and  new  boroughs,  273.  list  of  mem- 
bers for  the  largest   constituencies, 

274.  note,  the  members  for  large 
towns  unfit   for  working  ministers, 

275.  276.  list  of  names,  with  their 
seats,  of  members  who  have  been  or 
are  likely  to  be  ministers,  276,  note, 

277,  note,    danger  of  collective  bribery, 

278.  principles  to  be  attended  to  in 
a  new  Reform  Bill,  ib.  reduction  of 
the  50/.  tenancy  franchise  in  coun- 
ties, 279.  modes  of  enlarging  the 
constituencies  of  towns,  ib.,  280. 
principle  of  the  representation  of 
minorities,  280,  281.  objection  to 
the  plan  of  equal  electoral  districts, 
ib.,  282.  proposed  abolition  of  the 
rule  by  which  seats  are  vacated  on 
accepting  office,  282.  inconveniences 
of  the  rule,  283,  284.  illustrated  by 
the  custom  respecting  the  offices  of 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  284. 

Reform  Act,  consequences  of,  cviii.  272. 
Earl  Grey's  views  on  further  reform, 
274,  275.  principles  of  reform,  275, 
276. 

Reform,  Parliamentary,  Bill  announced 
by  Lord  Derby,  cix.  264.  history  of 
the  early  agitation  of  the  question, 
265.  its  anti-monarchical  character, 
268.  the  question  deferred,  owing  to 
the  French  revolution,  267.  disfran- 
chisement of  certain  corrupt  boroughs, 

268.  motions  of  Lord  John  Russell, 

269,  270.  accession  of  Lord  Grey  to 
ofl3ce,270.  original  bill  of  Lord  Grey's 
government,  271.  narrow  majority 
for  the  second  reading,  272.  disso- 
lution of  Parliament,  ib.  the  bill 
carried  in  the  Commons,  ib.  rejected 
by  the  Lords,  ib.  ultimately  carried, 
273.  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  274.  modifications  introduced 
in  committee,  ib.  change  in  the 
principle  of  government  introduced 
by  the  Act,  275.  further  measures 
announced  by  Lord   John   Russell, 

276.  by  Lord  Palmerston,  ib.  rea- 
sons in  favour  of  an  amended  bill, 

277.  the  period  favourable  (1859), 

278.  satisfactory  working  of  the 
reformed  representative  system,  279. 
legislation  of  the  reformed  Parlia- 
ment, 280,   281.      progress    of   the 
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nation,  282,  283.  principles  on  which 
a  new  Reform  Bill  should  be  based, 

284.  the  principle   of  compromise, 

285.  numerical  basis  of  the  measure, 

286.  representation  of  property,  ib. 
boroughs  should  be  retained,  287,  and 
note,  the  principle  of  intelligence, 
288.  of  locality,  i6.,  289.  prospects 
of  the  bill  owing  to  the  state  of 
parties,  290,  291. 

Beform  Bill,  the,  exaggerated  expecta- 
tions excited  by,  Ixxxviii.  374.  sug- 
gestions for  its  continuous  extension, 
381. 

history  of,  xcv.^^37.  vari- 
ous accounts  of  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  in  1831,  2&.-540.  the 
demand  of  a  creation  of  Peers,  541, 
542.  resignation  of  Lord  Grey's 
ministry,  543.  meeting  of  the  Re- 
form party,  ib.  Lord  Althorp's 
advice,  544.  restoration  to  office 
of  Lord  Grey's  government,  545.  the 
House  of  Peers  give  way,  547.-^ 

Reformation,  the,  Ixxxi.  541. 

small  beginnings  of  the  con- 
test, Ixxxii.  124.  the  dispute  about 
indulgences,  125,  126. 

effect  of,  on  the  political  state  of 


Germany,  Ixxxviii.  265. 

a  critical  period  of  history,  ci.75. 

peculiar  character  of,  in  En< 


land,  ci.  22 1 .    measures  of  the  regency 
under  Edward   VL,    ib.,  222,    223. 
return     to     popery    under     Mary, 
223. 
was  coeval  with  the  establish- 


ment of  the  great  European  monar- 
chies, cv.  19. 

Reformers,  their  violence  and  ferocity, 
Ixxxiii.  308. 

English,  arguments  drawn  by 

them  from  antiquity,  Ixxxvi.  309. 

their  position  as  a  political  party, 

Ixxxviii.  165. 

Reforms,  cautions  necessary  in  effecting, 
Ixxxviii.  366,  367; 

"  Refutation  of  all  Heresies,"  the,  edited 
by  Emmanuel  Miller,  xcvii.  2.  attri- 
buted to  Origen,  3.  question  as  to 
the  authorship  of,  2,  15.  proofs 
against  the  authorship  of  Origen,  17. 
shown  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Hippolylus,  Bishop 
of  Portus,  18-20.  contents  of  the 
book,  20.        _ 

Regency,  questions  connected  with,  ciii. 
326.  the  question  of  abstract  right 
unimportant,  332.  questions  renewed 
in  1811,  ib. 


"  Regeneration,"  the  term,  how  under- 
stood by  the  earlier  and  later  fathers, 
xcii.  285,  note. 

Registrar-General,  his  return  of  fatal 
accidents,  xciv.  98.  See  Accidents, 
Fatal. 

Registration  of  Deeds,  proposed  mea- 
sures for,  xcv.  117. 

Regnard  (John  Francis,  1655-1709), 
French  dramatist,  Ixxxii.  203. 

Regnier  (M.),  a  comedian,  suggests  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Moliere, 
Ixxxii.  172. 

Regnier  (General),  defeated  by  Sir 
John  Stuart  at  Maida,  c.  376. 

defeated  atGrossbeeren,  cviii.63. 


Reichenbach  (Baron  von),  his  theory  of 

a  force  termed  "  Odyle,"  ciii.  333. 
Reichenbach   (50°  45'  N.,   15°  5'  E.), 

convention  of  (1813),  Ixxxv.  270. 
Reed   (Thomas,   Dr,    ]  710-1 796),    his 

principles  of  metaphysics,  xciii.  434. 

deficiencies  in  his  system,  435.     M. 

Cousin's  description  of  him,  438. 
his  claim  to  the  refutation  of 


the  ideal  theory  of  perception,  xcix. 

433. 
his  philosophical  writings,  ex. 

288,289. 
Relics,  belief  in  the  efficacy  of,  Ixxxv. 

314.     pretended  discoveries  of,  315. 

contests  for  the  possession  of,  316. 

relic  stealing,  317,  318.   sale  of  relics, 

319.     revival  of  legends,  ib. 

inquiry  into  the  proofs  of  their 


genuineness,  Ixxxix.  31,  32. 

Religion,  a  ground  of  exclusion  from 
share  in  government,  Ixxxi.  21.  es- 
tablishments and  voluntary  system,  30. 

supposed  principles  on  which  it 

is  based,  Ixxxvi.  400.  its  influence 
on  society  partial,  524. 

dependence  of  on  authority,  xci. 

523.  questions  of  church  govern- 
ment, ib.  doctrinal  questions,  524. 
inexpediency  of  persecution  to  sup- 
press error,  550.  impossibility  of 
demonstrating  what  is  error,  552, 
553.  religious  error  looked  upon  as 
a  sin,  554. 

Religious  sects,  xcii.  343.  revivals, 
344.  true  religion  progressive,  347. 
conventional  religious  fictions,  350. 
the  sponsorial  vow,  ib.  the  fourth 
commandment,  ib.  the  corrupt  pas- 
sage on  the  three  heavenly  witnesses, 
ib.  relations  of  geology  and  revela- 
tion, 351. 

superiority  of  its  power  to  that 

of  philosophy,  xcv.  1 1 . 
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Reliirious  ages,  reaction  from,  Ixxxi. 
526.     dangers  of,  529. 

Religious  agitation,  its  mischievous 
effects,  Ixxxiii.  533. 

lleaiusat  (M.  Charles  de),  his  writings 
on  England,  ciii.  560.  character  of  his 
mind,  ib.  his  article  on  "La  Re 
forme  administrative  en  Angleterre,' 
561.  his  description  of  the  state  of 
feeling  on  the  continent  on  the  Bri- 
tish disasters  in  the  Crimea,  567.  his 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  com- 
paratively prepared  state  of  the 
French,  568.  asserts  the  efficiency 
of  a  constitutional  government,  573. 
on  the  dangers  of  England,  574.  his 
work  "  L'Angleterre  au  xviii® 
siecle,"  587.  on  the  relations  between 
France  and  England,  588. 

his   work  on  "  Bacon,  sa  Vie 

son  Temps,  sa  Philosophic  et  son 
Influence  jusqu'a  nos  jours,"  cvi.  319. 
his  criticisms  on  Bacon's  method  of 
induction,  320.  eloquent  conclusion 
of  his  book,  321. 

Renaissance,  the,  character  of,  ex.  37. 

architecture,  xciv.  399.     modes 

of  rustication,  ib.     basements,  400. 

Renaudot  (Eusebius,  d.  1720),  his  skill 
as  a  linguist,  ci.  40. 

Rendu  (M.,  Bishop  of  Auvergne),  his 
bold  vindication  of  liberty  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
xcvii.  228. 

his  report  on  the  working  of  the 

system  of  school  inspection  in  Eng- 
land, 474,  475. 

his  Memoire  on  obligatory  edu- 


Representative  institutions  in  England, 
Ixxxii.  416. 

bodies,    question    as    to   their 


cation,  cii.  389,  note. 
Rennell    (James,   Major,    1742-1830), 

his  mode  of  accounting  for  the  Gulf 

stream,  cv.  373. 
Rent,  increase  of,  xcvi.  169. 
Renton    (Rev.   H.),  a  South   African 

missionary,  c.  136.     his  evidence  on 

the  origin  of  the  fifth  Kafir  war,  137. 
Repnin  (Nicholas  Wasiliewitsch,  Prince, 

1731-1801),     Governor-General     of 

Saxony,  ciii.  133.     his  recall.  137. 
Representation,  system  of,  a  feature  of 

mixed  government,  Ixxxi.  27 


proposed  division  into  electoral  dis- 
tricts, 382. 

advantages  of,  xci.  542,  543. 

Representative  government,  Lord 
Brougham's  rules  for,  Ixxxi.  38. 
their  extensive  character,  39. 

public    spirit   essential  to  the 

success  of,  xcii.  512. 


office,  Ixxxiii.  465.     mode  in  which 
they  control  the  executive,  540. 

system,  the,  its  alleged  Jailure, 


xcvii.  302. 

"Representative"  newspaper,  the,  xcvii. 
426. 

Reptiles,  fossil,  in  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone formation,  Ixxxii.  40. 

Republicanism  in  France  and  England, 
xcii.  229,  230. 

Republicans,  English,  M.  Guizot's 
opinion  of,  ciii.  27.  their  enthusiasm 
for  republicanism,  29. 

Reserve  in  religious  teaching,  principle 
of,  Ixxxiv.  218. 

Resistance  to  oppression,  the  principle 
implanted  by  feudalism,  Ixxxii.  411. 

Retford,  East  (53°  19'  N.,  0°  57'  W.), 
disfranchisement  of,  cix.  270. 

Retsch  (Moritz),  his  outline  engravings, 
Ixxxiii.  349.  his  influence  on  English 
art,  350. 

Retz  (John  Francis  Paul  de  Gondi, 
Cardinal  de,  1613-1679),  remarkable 
passage  from  his  memoirs,  relating  to 
Cromwell,  ciii,  31.  communications 
with  Cromwell,  43. 

Retzius  (Dr),  his  classification  of  human 
skulls,  Ixxxviii.  437. 

Revelation,  questions  in  regard  to, 
Ixxxiv.  203.  its  principle  opposed 
to  mysticism,  205.  its  distinctness 
from  matters  of  human  opinion,  213. 

Revels,  Master  of  the,  in  Shakspeare's 
time,  licenser  of  plays,  Ixxxi.  353. 

Revenue,  net,  of  1857,  table  of,  xcvi. 
549. 

Revival  of  letters,  the,  cv.  18,  19. 

Revolution,  an  expedient  never  called 
for  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, Ixxxviii.  362,  363.  evil  con- 
sequences, 364. 

Revolution  of  1688,  second  stage  of, 
cv.  143. 

Revolution,  French,  Lamartine's  ac- 
count of,  Ixxxvii.  2,  4.  the  consti- 
tution of  1791,  18.  events  precipi- 
tated by  the  conduct  of  the  emigrants, 
21.  the  execution  of  the  king  a 
great  error,  31.  reverses  of  the 
Republic,  33.  contests  between  the 
Jacobins  and  Girondins,  34.  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  35,  38.  executions 
for  trivial  oflences,  39. 

effects  of  on  English  opinion, 

xcv.  96. 

Revolutions  stimulated  by  the  pressure 
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of  poverty,  xci.  3.  advantageous 
and  injurious  marks  of,  231. 

Kevolutions,  English  and  French, 
parallel  of,  xcii.  221.  points  of  dif- 
ference, 222,  229. 

Reynard,  the  fox,  the  fable  of,  its  popu- 
larity in  Germany,  Ixxxii.  294. 

Keynolds  (Sir  Joshua,  1723-1792),  his 
attack  upon  Hume  in  an  allegorical 
painting,  Ixxxv.  61. 

on  the  effect  of  time  on  paint- 
ings, Ixxxvii.  490.  improvement  of 
his  own  pictures  by  time,  491. 

Rlieca  fibre,  use  of,  in  the  East,  cii. 
57.  its  remarkable  strength,  58, 
and  note. 

Eheinsberg  (53°  5'  K,  12°  55'  E.), 
Frederick  the  Great's  court  at,  when 
Crown  Prince,  ex.  403. 

Rhine,  \he  (52°  13'  N.,  4°  22'  E.),  its 
couBse  and  outfalls,  Ixxxvi.  420.  its 
floods,  428. 

• passages  of  by  French  armies, 

xcviii.  469,  472. 

Confederation  of  the,   Ixxxiii. 

155.    Ixxxvi.  337. 

the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  was  a  step 
to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  Ixxxviii.  277.  prece- 
dents for,  lb.,  278. 

Rhode  Island  (41°  30'  K,  71°  30'  W.), 
the  local  government  of,  before  the 
Revolution,  Ixxxiii.  523. 

religious  liberty  in,  cii.  555. 

Rhodes  (36°  26'  N.,  28°  13'  E.),  the 
three  sieges  of,  ci.  121.  chroniclers 
of  the  second  siege,  ib.  important 
situation  of,  123.  plan  and  view  of 
Rhodes  after  the  old  drawings,  124. 
hostilities  with  the  Turks,  126.  ne- 
gotiations, 127.  renegades  in  the 
Turkish  service,  127.  spies  in  the 
employment  of  the  Grand  Master, 
128.  arrival  of  the  invading  araiy, 
130.  commencement  of  the  siege, 
ih.  site  of  the  Colossus,  ib.  the 
Turkish  artillery,  132.  danger  of 
the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  133. 
sault  repulsed,  ib.  the  besiegers 
change  their  point  of  attack,  134. 
spirited  defence,  135.  nocturnal 
cannonade,  ib.  attempts  to  assassi- 
nate the  Grand  Master,  136.  treat- 
ment of  deserters  by  the  besieged, 

137.  fresh  attack  on  the  tower  of 
St.  Nicholas,  ib.  feat  of  an  English 
sailor,  ib.      night  assault  by  water, 

138.  measures  of  attack  and  de- 
euce,   139.      execution    of   Master 


George  as  a  spy,  140.  attempts  to 
induce  the  defenders  to  capitulate, 
141.  intrigues  with  the  inhabitants, 
ib,  conference  of  envoys,  142.  the 
breach  surprised,  143.  the  Turks 
driven  out,  144.  reinforcements 
arrive  from  Naples,  145.  retreat  of 
the  Turks,  ib.  respective  losses  of 
the  combatants,  146. 

Rhone,  inundations  of  the,  civ.  445. 

Rhusyllede,  correctional  school  at,  xciv. . 
427. 

Ribchester  (53°  51'  N.,  2°  33'  W.), 
Roman  remains  at,  xciv.  195.  traces 
of  its  capture  by  siege,  201. 

Ricardo  (David,  1772-1823),  his  work 
on  political  economy,  Ixxxviii.  297. 
his  treatment  of  the  subject,  301. 
erroneous  assumptions,  302,  303. 

his  writings,  xci.  473. 

on  the  effects  of  an  over  issue 


of  paper  money,  cvii.  251. 

Ricciardi  (J.  N.),  his  history  of  the 
Italian  Revolution  of  1 848,  xcv.  394. 

Rich  (Solicitor-General),  gives  evi- 
dence against  Sir  Thomas  More, 
cviii.  240,  591. 

Richard  III.  (1450-1485),  character  of, 
xcix.  220. 

private  Acts  of  Parliament  in 

his  reign,  ci.  153. 

Richartl  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, cix.  507.  his  relations  with 
Hugh  Capet,  510,  511. 

Richards  (Baron),  his  administration  of 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  xciii. 
284,  note. 

Richardson  (Sir  John),  his  share  in 
Franklin's  land  expeditions,  xcviii. 
361.  his  voyage  in  search  of  the 
lost  expedition,  363, 365.  his  opinion 
of  the  survival  of  part  of  the  expe- 
dition, 374. 

his  expedition  in  1848  in  search 

of  Sir  John  Franklin,  ciii.  182. 

his    evidence    respecting    the 


project  of  a  colony  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territory,  cix.  152. 
Richardson,  the   African   traveller,   c. 
401.     his  account  of  the  illusions  of 
the  desert,  403,  404. 

his  investigation  into  the  trade 


with  the  interior  of  Africa,  cix.  338. 
his  death,  350. 

Richardson,  his  English  Dictionary,  cix. 
382. 

Richborough  (Rutupias),  Roman  re- 
mains at,  xciv.  187.  Saxon  remains, 
202. 

Richelieu   (Arniand  John  du  Plessis, 
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Cardinal,  1585-1642),  his  greatness, 
Ixxxv.  79.  and  vanity,  80.  was  the 
founder  of  modern  society,  81. 

Richelieu  (Cardinal),  his  crafty  conduct 
towards  Marie  de'  Medici,  xcvi.  445. 
his  ambitious  intrigues,  446.  his 
persecution  of  the  queen  in  her  exile, 
447.    his  death,  ih., 

'■ —  reduction  of  the  power  of  the 

Huguenots  by  him,  xcix.  464. 

his  death  and  funeral,  cvii.  196. 


Kichelieu  (Louis  Francis  Armand  du 
Plessis,  Duke  of,  Marshal  of  France, 
1696-1788;,  Ixxxv.  93. 

the   leading    statesman  under 

Louis  XV.,  xc.  30. 

Richer,  character  of  his  chronicle,  cix. 
496. 

Richmond  (Charles,  Duke  of,  d.  1806), 
his  letter  to  Fox,  xcix.  13.  his  sup- 
port of  Pitt's  ministry  in  1784, 54,note. 

his  motion    for    parliamentary 

reform  (1780),  cix.  265. 

Richmond  (Duke  of,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding), his  high  character,  Ixxxiii.  32. 

Richmond  (county,  in  Virginia,  United 
States,  37°  55'  N.,  76°  40'  W.)  edu- 
cation in,  xcviii.  186. 

Richter  (Jean  Paul  Frederick,  1763- 
1825),  his  opinion  on  conjugal  duties 
compared  with  passages  from  Moliere, 
Ixxxii.  179. 

Rickman  (John),  his  nomenclature  of 
Gothic  architecture,  cv.  134. 

Reimbauer  (Francis,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  Bavaria),  case  of,  Ixxxii. 
332-348.  his  early  life  and  position, 
333.  deposition  ciiarging  him  with 
murder,  335.  the  charge  discredited, 
336.  discovery  of  the  corpse  and 
other  traces  of  the  murder,  337.  his 
own  statement,  ib.  skilfulness  of  his 
defence,  338.  inquiry  into  his  for- 
mer life,  339.  motives  for  the  crime, 
340.  the  case  apparently  complete, 
ib.  his  confession  still  necessary,341. 
confrontations,  ib.  sudden  display  of 
the  skull  of  the  murdered  person,  ib. 
his  protestations  of  innocence,  342. 
his  resolution  begins  to  fail,  ib.  his 
confession,  343,  344.  his  corrupt 
moral  sense,  345.  his  conviction  and 
sentence,  ib,  his  character,  347. 
his  talents,  energy  and  violent 
passions,  348.  his  sophistry  and 
self-deception,  349. 
Rigaud  (Professor),  his  Essay  on  the 
History  of  the  First  Publication  of 
Newton's  Principia,  ciii.  500. 
Rigault  (Professor),  on  the  controversy 


between  the  Classical  and  Romantic 
School  in  France,  cv.  516. 
Rigdon  (Sidney)  his  share  in  the  esta- 
blishment    of     Mormonism,     xcix. 
326. 
Rio  Janeiro  (23°  0'  S.,  43°  12'  W.), 

epidemic  at,  xcviii.  206. 
Ripaille,  retreat  of  the  Princes  of  Savoy, 

xc.  227. 
Ripon  (Frederick  John  Robinson,  Earl 
of,    1782-1859),    hostility    of     Sir 
Charles    and    Sir    William    Napier 
towards    him,    cvi.    339-341.       See 
Goderich^  Lord. 
Ripperda  (Spanish   minister),  his    in- 
trigues, xc.  89. 
Rippon,   his  collection  of  psalm-tunes, 

xcv.  137. 
Ritson   (Joseph,    1752-180.3),    his   col- 
lection of   ballads  of  Robin  Hood, 
Ixxxvi.  134.  , 

Ritter,  on  the  topography  of  Sinai  and 

Palestine,  civ.  366. 
Rituals.     See  Liturgies. 
Rivas  (Duke  de)  author  of  novels  in 

Spanish,  Ixxxiv.  191. 
Rivers,   their    power   of   transporting 

soil,  Ixxxiv.  423. 
Roannes  (Duke  de),  his  patronage  of 

Pascal,  Ixxxv.  180. 
Roberts    (David),     Mr    Ruskin's   cri- 
ticisms on  his  paintings,  ciii.  536,  537, 
and  note. 
Roberts  (Rev.  I.  J.,  an  American  mis- 
sionary in  China),  his  communications 
with  the  rebel  leaders,  cii.  366 
Roberts  (J.  J.,  President  of  Liberia), 
his  letter  denying  complicity  in  the 
slave  trade,  cix.  598,  599. 
Robertson  (William,  D.D.,  1721-1793), 
the   historian,   Hume's    jealousy   of, 
Ixxxv.  27.     his  design  of  a  history  of 
England,   48.     his   high   estimation, 
49,  note. 
errors  in  his  account  of  the  pri- 


vate life  and  character  of  Charles  V., 
ci.  76. 

his  sagacious    remark  on    the 

probable  tenor  of  the  unpublished 
Spanish  documents  relating  to 
America,  cix.  7. 

Robertson  (Lord),  bis  volume  of  poems, 
Ixxxii.  229.  his  elevation  to  the 
bench,  circumstances  under  which 
the  poems  were  composed,  230.  the 
poems  represent  genuine  feelings,  ib. 
his  foreign  tour,  233.  merits  of  the 
poems,  ib.  defective  versification,  ib. 
verses  on  Pompeii,  234.  truthfulness 
of  detail,  ib.     sketches  of  the  Bay  of 
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Naples  and  Venice,  235.     "  Florence, 
on  Return,"  i6.  "In  the  Simplon,"236. 
pleasing  character  of  the  book,  237. 
Kobertson   (James  Craigie),  his  pam- 
phlet on  the  Gorham  case,  xci.  237, 
and  note. 
Robespierre  (Francis  Maximilian  Joseph 
Isidore,     1759-1794),    his     political 
debut,  Ixxxvii.  7.     his  appearance,  8. 
his  objects,  ih.     his  opposition  to  the 
war  with  Austria,  22.     anecdote  of, 
during  the  September  massacre,  28. 
his  habits  of  life,  41.       his  sincere 
fanaticism,  42.     estimate  of  his  {;ower 
and  character,  43. 
Robin  Hood,  evidences  of  his  extensive 
popularity,    Ixxxvi.    123.       ancient 
MS.    ballads    regarding,     125-127. 
the  "  Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  " 
by    Wynkyn    de    Worde,    128-132. 
introduction    of    his    name    in    the 
May -day    festival,    132,     133.       his 
supposed     identity    with    the    out- 
lawed   Earl    of    Huntingdon,    133. 
collection  of  ballads  by  Ritson,  134. 
all  historical  notices  of  him  are  taken 
from  the  ballads,  ih.,  135.     attempts 
to  fix  his  date,  136,  137. 
Robins  (George),  his  discovery  of  the 
principle  of   the  egg-shaped  bullet, 
cix.  523. 
Robins  (Mr),  on  the  Council  of  Trent, 

ciii.  471. 
Robinson    (Frederick).       See    Bipon, 

Lord. 
Robinson    (Thomas,     Archdeacon     of 
Madras),  his  "Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,"  civ.  366.     on  the  "  Site  of 
the  true  Sinai,"  373. 
Robinson   (Mr),  British  commissioner 
for    settling    the    North    American 
boundary  line  in  1818,  Ixxxii.  259. 
RobinsoA  (Mr  Peter),  his  settlements 

of  Irish  in  North  America,  xci.  51. 
Robinson  (Pastor),  his  address  to  the 
emigrants  of  the  Mayflower,  xcii.  347. 
Rocca  (Angelo,  1545-1620)  his  Lord's 
Prayer    in     twenty-five    languages, 
(1591),  ci.  28. 
Rochester  (John  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  1648- 
1680),    his    patronage    of    Elkanah 
Settle,   cii.    12.     his    quarrel    with 
Dryden,  13. 
Rochdale  (52°  37'  N.,  2°  10'  W.),  ves- 
try meeting  at,  c.  308-311. 
Rockingham    (Charles  Watson  Went- 
worth.     Marquis     of,     1730-1782), 
memoirs  of,  published  by  the  Earl 
of   Albemarle,    xcvi.    111.      period 
embraced  in  the  work,  ib.    his  letters, 


112.  letters  of  his  correspondents, 
ib.  his  descent  from  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  ib.     his  birth  and  boyhood, 

1 13.  adventure  in  1745,  ib.  resigns 
the  post  of  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber, 
118.  becomes  head  of  the  Whig 
party,  123.  attachment  of  his  friends, 
124.  general  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration, ib.  his  recognition  of  Burke's 
genius,  125.  his  first  administration 
in  1765,  128.  difficulties  of  his 
ministry,  129.  his  relations  with  the 
king,  130.  the  quarrel  with  America, 
131.  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  ib. 
weakness  of  his  position,  132.  reso- 
lutions on  the  illegality  of  general 
warrants,  134.  his  resignation,  135. 
testimonies  to  his  public  services,  ib. 
his  generous  support  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's ministry,  137.  recalled  to 
power,  140.  his  death,  141.  Burke's 
inscription  to  him,  142. 

Rockingham  (Earl  of),  overtures  to  him 
to  join  Lord  North's  ministry,  xcix. 
13,  14.  formation  of  his  ministry,  19, 
20.     his  death,  22. 

his  character  drawn   by  Lord 

Stanhope,  ciii.  308. 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  (60°  0'  N.,  125° 
0'  W.),  Ixxxii.  239.     first  passage  of, 
254. 
Roden    (Robert   Jocelyn,   Earl    of,  b. 
1788),  a  leader  of  the  Orange  party, 
xci.  93,  94.      his  letter  to  Mr  W. 
Beers,  95,  96.     inflammatory  topics, 
97.     receives  an  Orange  procession 
in  his  park,  101.     his  part  in  screen- 
ing the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  at 
Dolly's  Brae  from  justice,  107.     his 
removal  from  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates, 118. 
Rodolf  of  Hapsburg  (1218-1291),  his 
election     to    the    imperial    dignity, 
Ixxxviii.  246.      acquires  the  Arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  255. 
RodolphIL  (Emperor,  1552-1612),  his 
resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  Papacy, 
ciii.  481. 
Rodolphus    Agricola    (d.    1485),    his 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  educating 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  cii.  123. 
Roebuck    (J.    A.),   his   Essay  on   the 
Colonies  of  England,  xci.  54. 

his    "  History    of    the    Whig 

Ministry  of  1830,"  xcv.  519.  im- 
partial severity  of  his  criticism,  520. 
his  usefulness  impaired  thereby,  521. 
his  character  of  William  IV.,  ib. 
unauthenticated  statements,  522.  his 
censure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  524.     of 
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Mr  ITuskisson  and  otlier  statesmen, 
i7».,  525.  of  LordJohn  llussell.ii.  im- 
putations against  Lord  Althorp,  ih. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  others,  ih.  his 
sneer  against  Lord  Grey,  526.  on  Lord 
Brougham,  527.  his  bitterness  against 
the  Whigs,  ih.  his  amusing  version  of 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1831, 
537,  538.  on  the  demand  of  the 
government  for  a  creation  of  peers, 
542.  on  the  conduct  of  Lords  Grey 
and  Brougham,  545.  his  version  of 
the  King's  letter  authorising  the 
creation  of  peers,  ih.  his  assertion 
that  the  government  would  not  have 
used  that  power,  547.  his  imputa- 
tion of  the  encouragement  of  threats 
and  violence  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
549.  his  unfair  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Whig  finance,  550.  general 
view  of  his  work,  552. 

Roebuck  (J.  A.),  committee  obtained  by 
him  on  army  administration,  ci.  567. 

Rcederer  (M.),  minister  of  King  Joseph 
Bonaparte  at  Naples,  c.  373,  381. 

Kogers  (Samuel,  1762-1855),  his  poeti- 
cal and  conversational  excellence, 
xcv.  518. 

his  friendship  for  Moore,  xcix. 

498.  suggests  the  subject  of  "  Lalla 
Rookh,"  503.  accompanies  Moore 
to  Paris,  ih. 

remarkable    associations    con 


nected  with  his  house  in  St  James's 
Place,  civ.  73,  74.  interesting  recol- 
lections of  his  life,  74.  character  of 
his  writings,  ih.y  75.  his  "Table 
Talk,"  75.  ills  birth,  ib.  his  parents 
Unitarians,  ih.  his  boyhood  and 
education,  76.  his  prudence  and 
good  sense,  77.  passage  from  the 
"Italy,"  illustrating  his  theory  of 
life,  ih.  his  poetical  development, 
78.  the  age  in  which  he  entered  on 
life  devoid  of  literary  originality, 
ib.  his  admiration  of  Gray  and 
Goldsmith,  79.  his  first  publication, 
ih.  his  account  of  his  attempt  to  call 
on  Dr  Johnson,  ib.  specimen  of  his 
early  writings,  80.  publishes  a 
volume  of  poetry,  ib.  the  "Ode  to 
Superstition,"  ib.  critique  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  81.  characteristics 
of  his  early  poetry,  82.  the  "  Plea- 
sures of  Memory,"  ih.  its  success, 
ih.  his  love  of  alliteration,  83.  pas- 
sages from  the  "  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory," 84.  cause  alleged  for  his 
exclusion  from  the  "Rejected  Ad- 
dresses,"   85.      his    "  Epistle    to    a 


Friend,  with  other  Poems,"  ib.,  86. 
"Columb\is,"  ib.,  87.  criticism  on, 
by  Mr  Ward,  in  the  Quarterly,  88. 
jokes  on  his  appearance,  ib,,  89. 
"  Jacqueline,"  89,  90.  "  Human 
Life,"  90.  extracts  from,  91,  92. 
"Italy,"  92.  minor  literary  works 
of  his  latter  years,  93.  the  introduc- 
tory paragraphs  of"  Marco  Griffone  " 
quoted,  94.  the  essay  on  "  National 
Prejudices"  in  "Italy,"  ih.  his  love 
of  condensation,  95.  specimen,  ih. 
his  written  notes  and  anecdotes,  ih. 
hi§  character,  96.  his  collection  of 
objects  of  art  and  rarity,  97.  verses 
on  him  by  Mrs  Norton,  98.  the  illus- 
trations of  "  Italy "  and  the  edition 
of  "  Poems,''  99.  his  taste  for  music, 
ib.  his  fastidiousness,  100.  anony- 
mous publication  of  the  "  Recollec- 
tions of  his  Table  Talk,"  ib.  anecdotes 
incorrectly  reported,  101-103.  his 
account  of  the  visit  to  Coleridge,  103. 
topics  of  his  conversation,  104.  his 
breakfast  parties,  ih.  his  want  of 
appreciation  for  Shakspeare,  ih.  his 
poetical  criticisms,  105.  anecdotes, 
106.  his  social  manner,  ib.  his 
dinner  parties,  107.  foreigners  in- 
troduced to  him,  ib.  Madame  de 
Stael,  ib.  Lamartine,  ib.  Augustus 
von  Schlegel,  108.  position  in  society 
attained  by  him,  ib.  his  dinner 
at  the  Temple,  109.  his  habit  of 
making  cutting  speeches,  110.  in- 
stances, ib.,  111.  unprovoked  rude- 
ness, ill,  112.  his  rudeness  to 
Moore,  113,  114.  his  reply  to  Lady 
D.,  115.  to  a  flatterer,  ib.  reason 
assigned  for  his  bitterness,  ib.  favour- 
able account  of  him  by  a  lady,  116. 
notice  in  the  "  Winter's  Walk,"  ib. 
his  kindness  to  Sheridan,'  1 17.  to 
Campbell,  ih.  his  charity,  118. 
friends'  liberality  to  him  on  being  rob- 
bed, ih.  his  letters,  119.  his  hand- 
writing, ib.  likenesses  of  him,  120. 
anecdotes  in  connexion  with  the  acci- 
dent which  he  sustained,  ib.  his  old 
age,  121.  praises  of  matrimony,  ib. 
early  love  passage  related  by  him, 
122.  review  of  his  character,  ib. 
Rogers  (S.),  on  Michael  Angelo's  statue 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  cvi.  520. 

his  poems  on  domestic  subjects, 


cvii.  121. 

remarks  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 


lington on  ihe  battle  of  Watcrh)o 
preserved  in  his  "  Recollections."  ex. 
211.      anecdote   of  Lord   Hardinge, 
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212.  on  the  Duke's  natural  gaiety  of 
mind,  221. 

Rogers  (Professors),  their  investigation 
of  the  American  coal-fields,  xc.  529. 

Roland  (Madame  Manon  Jeanne  Philip- 
on,  1754-1793),  Ixxxvii.  16. 

Rolle  (Henry,  1589-1656),  his  judg- 
ment on  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  xciii.  1 12. 

Rollo  (reigned  870-927),  his  rapid 
acquisitionof  French  habits,  xcv.  171. 

founder  of  the  Norman  duchy, 

c:ix.  506. 

Romaine  (William,  1714-1795),  his 
mode  of  reading  Scripture,  xcviii. 
288,  note. 

Roman  architecture,  xciv.  384. 

Roman  Catholics  (Roman  Catholic 
church),  the  clergy  paid  in  part  by 
the  people,  but  not  elected  by  them, 
Ixxxi.  31. 

efforts  of  the  Whigs  for  their 

political  emancipation  in  1806, 
Ixxxiii.  244.  emancipation  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  267. 

principle  on  which  they  were 


excluded  from  power  at  the  Restora- 
tion, xc.  272. 

their    system    and    tenets    in 


regard  to  confession,  xci.  528,  529. 
different  theories  of  infallibility. 


xciii.  540,  541.  assumption  of  infal 
lible  interpretati(m  of  Scripture,  544. 
secular  claims  of  the  Popes,  545. 
dilemma  to  which  the  asserters  of 
Papal  infallibility  are  reduced,  547. 
Papal  adoption  of  the  forged  decretals, 
«&.,  note,  the  seven  tests  of  an  infal- 
lible Bull,  548,  549.  recurrence  to 
the  necessity  of  private  judgment, 
549.  did  the  Popes  err  in  assuming 
unlimited  secular  authority,  or  did 
they  not  ?  550.  the  claims  of  Popery 
have  not  changed,  551.  writings  of 
Bellarmine,  ih.  of  De  Maistre,  552, 
553.  none  but  the  extreme  claims 
are  consistent,  554.  the  theory  of 
infallibility  derived  from  general 
councils,  555.  persecution  author- 
ised by  councils,  ib.  evasions  by 
which  the  decisions  of  councils  are 
discredited,  557,  and  note,  infalli- 
bility limited  to  matters  of  faith,  558. 
impossibility  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  is  temporal  and  what 
spiritual,  559.  the  "  Index  Expur- 
gatorius,"  560,  2im\note.  hostility  to 
religious  liberty,  561.  a  general 
council  desirable  to  declare  what  are 
the  claims  of  the  church,  ih.  a 
council     would     be     dangerous    to 


Popery,  562.  asserted  unity  of  the 
Church,  ih.  the  obsoleteness  of  deci- 
si(^ns  cannot  be  pleaded  by  a  church 
claiming  infallibility,  563.  the  alleged 
moderation  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
564.  claims  made  by  the  Roman  See 
at  the  Council,  565.  immutability  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  566.  contra- 
dictions of  Popes  and  councils,  ih. 
conduct  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
567, 568.  in  regard  to  education,  569. 
Romanist  assumption  of  the  title  of 
bishops  in  England,  570.  liability  to 
Protestant  reprisals,  571.  folly  of 
the  Pope's  recent  proceedings,  572. 
intolerance  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, 574.  evils  of  foreign  allegiance, 
575,  576.  slender  foundation  of  the 
Papal  claims,  577.  Protestants  can 
only  be  converted  to  Romanism  by 
the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  ih. 

Roman  Catholics,  the  doctrines  of  their 
church  permanent  and  unchangeable, 
ci.  73. 

the   cardinal   doctrine   that   of 

infallibility,  cii.  30,  31.  view  taken 
of,  by  reasonable  Protestants,  179, 
180.  Maynooth  education.  (See 
Mapiooth.)  foreign  establishments 
for  the  education  of  priests,  194. 
French  establishments,  195,  196. 
the  Austrian  system,  196.  education 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Por- 
tugal, 197,  198.  in  Prussia,  198, 
199.  in  Belgium,  200.  lessons  to 
be  learnt  from,  in  regard  to  the 
training  of  the  English  clergy,  201, 
202. 

agitation   of   the   question    of 

their  enfranchisement,  civ.  252.  the 
debate  of  1813,  253.  bill  carried  in 
the  Commons,  but  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  in  1821,  ih.  the  "Catholic 
Association,"  254.  want  of  union 
among  statesmen  favourable  to  eman- 
cipation, ih.,  255.  agitation  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  cabinet,  261. 

tendency  of,  to  prevent  progress, 


instrumentality  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church  for  good  in  the  early 
ages,  cvii.  58.  its  growth,  ih.  its 
vicissitudes,  59.  self-evident  proofs  of 
its  fallibility,  60.  advantage  arising 
from  its  distance  from  the  scene  of  the 
Eastern  controversies,  61.  its  estab- 
lishment on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire,  63.  development  of  the  idea 
of  universal  dominion,  64.  weakness 
under  Theodoric,  65.  subserviency  of 
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the  papacy  declared  in  the  code  of 
Justinian,  66.  controversies  in,  69. 
celibacy  and  monasticism.  70-72.'  the 
papacy  of  Hildebrand,  73,  74.  union 
with  the  temporal  powers  in  the  sup- 
pression of  lieresy,  75.  corruption 
of  religion,  78.  establishment  of  the 
Mendicant  orders,  z&.,  80.  strife  with 
Teutonic  Christianity,  82,  83. 

Roman  empire,  fall  of — M.  Guizot's 
explanation  of,  Ixxxii.  385,  help- 
lessness of  the  populations,  386. 
causes  of  this  weakness,  387.  posi- 
tion of  the  curiales,  ib.  over-taxation, 
388.  destruction  of  the  middle  class, 
ih.  its  political  system  was  based  on 
an  aggregalrion  of  towns,  394.  its 
institutions  adopted  by  the  con- 
querors, 399. 

• decay  of  the,  Ixxxix.  160. 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental  pro- 
vinces of,  cvii.  332. 

Roman  remains  in  Britain,  destruction 
of,  xciv.  177,  178.  portions  saved 
by  the  accumulation  of  soil,  179. 
recent  investigations,  180,  181.  in- 
scriptions, 184,  185.  stations  on  the 
Roman  wall,  186.  mixture  of  Roman 
and  Eastern  deities,  188.  remark- 
able  altar  found   at  Maryport,   ib.^ 

189.  other  remains  near  the  wall, 
ib.     absence  of  traces  of  Christianity, 

190.  the  Roman  towns  originally 
unwalled,  ib.  pottery  and  tesselated 
pavements,  191.  manufactures  under 
the  Romans,  192.  woollen  manufac- 
tures, ib.  pottery,  ib.  base  coins, 
193.  exports  of  metals,  ib.  traces  of 
the  use  of  coal,  194.  want  of  money 
for  researches,  f 6.  remains  at  House- 
steads,  196.  Chester,  197.  Rich- 
borough  and  Reculver,  ib.  Lymne, 
198.  marks  of  the  wars  with  the 
Saxons,  1 99.  traces  of  towns  stormed 
by  the  Caledonians,  200.  effects  of 
the  establishment  of  municipalities, 
204. 

states,  degraded  condition  of, 

xcv.  360.  institutions  in,  366.  the 
constitution  of  the  14th  of  March, 
1848,  376.  moderate  conduct  of  the 
Constitutional  party,  378. 

Romance  languages,  interest  in  the 
study  of,  xciv.  aOO,  301. 

Romans,  their  system  of  slavery,  Ixxxiii. 
73.  unimportance  of  their  penal  law, 
75.  the  system  of  distributions  of 
corn,  81. 

■ their    settlements    in    Africa, 

Ixxxiv.  60. 


Romans,  their  prohibition  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  and  olive  in  Gaul, 
241. 

their  influence  on  civilisation, 


xci.  120. 
their  progress  in  Britain,  xciv. 

182.     decay    of   their    power,    184. 

settled  military  stations,  1 87. 
their  influence  on  English  law, 

xcv.  153.      collision  with   barbarian 

influences,  154,  160. 
their  system  of  land  mortgages, 

cvi.  408. 
Romanoff  (Michael),  his  election  to  the 

throne    of  Russia,   ci.   515.     conse- 
quences   of   his  election,   516.     his 

enthusiastic  reception,  ib. 
Romanoff,  house  of,  xci.  199. 
Romanticism,  school  of,  in  German  lite- 
rature, Ixxxii.  463. 
Henri  Beyle's  contrast  of  with 

classicism,  cvi.  229,  230. 
Romanticist,    meaning    of    the    term, 

Ixxxviii.  95. 
Romanzow    (Russian   Chancellor),   bis 

opposition   to  war  with  France,  ciii. 

125.      dismissed    by   the    advice    of 

Stein,  126. 
Rome  (41°  55'  N.,  12°  27'  E.),  sacked 

by  the  Normans,  Ixxxi.  324. 

Luther's  visit  to,  Ixxxii.  121. 

distributions  of  corn  at,  Ixxxiii. 


356.  estimates  of  the  population, 
359.  relative  numbers  of  slaves  and 
free  inhabitants,  360.  number  of 
houses,  ib.  extent,  361.  other  indi- 
cations of  its  populousneSs,  ib.^  362. 
the  conflagration  of,  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  362.  epidemic  diseases,  ib. 
theatres,  ib.^  363.  gifts  of  oil,  bread, 
and  pork,  364.  tumults  in  time  of 
scarcity,    365.      sources    of   supply, 

366.  regulations  for   the  transport, 

367.  effects  of  the  system,  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves,  368.  oppression 
of  the  provinces,  369.  unnatural 
growth  of  the  city,  370.  ruin  of 
Italian  agriculture,  ib.  unnatural 
dependence  on  the  provinces,  372. 
famines,  ib.  miserable  state  during 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  373.  evils 
of  the  system,  374.  constitution  of 
the  Senate,  464.  its  administrative 
skill,  465.  _ 

peculiar  interest  attached  to  the 


topography  of,  Ixxxv.  143.  natural 
features  of  the  locality,  145.  remains 
of  buildings,  146.  traces  of  the  Im- 
perial period,  147.  absence  of  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages,  ib.     traces 
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of  the   early  Christians,   the  cata- 
combs, and  basilicas,  148. 

Kome,  true  nature  of  the  aj^rarian  laws 
of,  Ixxxvi.  156.  Mr  Butler's  de- 
scription of,  185. 

present     misgovernment      of, 

Ixxxviii.  147.    reforms  recommended 
by  the  Five  Powers  (1831),  ih. 

Archaeological     Society    of — 


Etruscan  monuments  described  by, 
xc.  108.  Etruscan  element  in  the 
population  of  ancient  Rome,  131. 
sources  of  her  greatness,  132.  French 
occupation  of,  238,  note. 

attempts    to    explain   the    le- 


gendary history  of,  xci.  124,  and 
note,  ancient  water  supply  to,  405. 
public  works  of  Appius  Claudius,  407. 
history  of — desiderata  in  regard 


to,  in  English  literature,  xcii.  57-59 
enduring  interest  and  importance  of 
the  subject,  61.  critical  era  in  Roman 
history,  62.  comparison  with  the 
French  Revolution,  ih.  principles 
of  exclusiveness  and  expansion,  63. 
policy  to  her  subjects,  64.  effects  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Italian  ele- 
ment, ih.  mixed  population,  65.  the 
people  demoralised  by  war,  66.  effects 
of  Hannibal's  invasion  on  the  poorer 
citizens,  67.  partizanship  of  the 
extant  contemporary  authorities,  68. 
licence  of  historians  and  orators,  ih. 
state  of  the  commonwealth  at  the 
death  of  Sulla,  70.  gladiatorial  ex- 
hibitions, 71.  constitution  of  the 
Senatorial  party,  72.  the  Senate, 
79.  Cffisar  and  his  friends,  82,  83. 
the  Pompeian  party,  84.  the  urban 
population,  85.  the  wars  of  Rome, 
86.  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  87.  po- 
licy to  conquered  provinces,  zJ.,  88. 
adoption  of  subjects  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  89.  falsehood  of  the 
popular  view  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  90,  91.  state  of, 
during  the  boyhood  of  Horace,  540, 
541.  ruin  of  the  Senatorial  party, 
544.  mixed  population  of,  546.  love 
of  spectacles,  547. 

French  occupation  of,  xciii.  39. 


fence,  ih.  entry  of  the  French,  521. 
embarrassing  situation  of  the  French 
in  Rome,  523.  unanimity  of  the 
people,  524.  good  order  under  the 
Triumvirs,  ih.  return  of  the  Pope, 
526i.  question  of  the  possibility  o*f  a 
constitutional  government  of  Rome 
under  the  Pope,  527. 

Rome,  influence  of,  on  Christianity, 
xcvii.  94.  policy  of  with  regard  to 
religion,  95.  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens,  ih.  the  liberty  of,  crushed 
by  foreign  force,  303,  sculptures 
and  pictures  in  the  museums  of,  393. 

defence  of  in  1848,  xcix.  569. 

names  taken  by  slaves  on  their 

emancipation,  ci.  359.  cognomens 
from  animals,  372. 

connexion  of  liberty  and  agri- 


assassination  of  Rossi,  and  flight 
of  the  Pope,  502.  inauguration 
of  a  republic,  503.  menaced  by 
Naples,  Spain,  Austria,  and  France, 

514.  resolute  measures  for  defence, 

515.  repulse  of  the  French,  516. 
unanimity  of  the  people  against  re- 
storing the  Pope,  519.  the  French 
renew  the  attack,  520.     gallant  de 
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culture,  ciii.  101.  the  ecclesiastical 
government  of,  453.  recent  en- 
croachments of,  454-456.  ancient 
protests  in  England  and  France,  and 
Papal  encroachments,  457.  uniform 
policy  of,  ih..,  458.  autocratic  claims, 
458,  459.  new  aspect  of  Papal 
claims,  460.  the  Romish  clergy 
antagonistic  to  the  State,  461.  com- 
pacts between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  temporal  power,  ih.  Con- 
cordats, ih.  conflicting  relations  be- 
tween the  Church  of  Rome  and  secu- 
lar authorities,  462.  origin  of  the 
aggressive  policy  of  the  Popes  in  the 
9th  century,  463.  claims  incorporated 
into  the  Canon  Law,  465,  466.  the 
schism  of  the  14th  century,  466. 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  councils, 
467.  state  of,  in  the  period  preceding 
the  Reformation,  468.  the  Roman 
Church  roused  by  the  Reformation, 
ib.  doctrines  inculcated  by  the 
Jesuits,  469.  causes  of  the  increased 
energy  of  Romanism,  470.  the 
council  of  Trent,  471.  resistance  of 
the  Catholic  Courts,  i7>.,  472.  liberal 
Popes  of  the  18th  century,  473.  re- 
lations of  the  Papacy  to  the  Austrian 
dominions,  {^qq  Austria.)  ancient  re- 
sistance to  its  claim  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  488.  intricacy  of  the 
matrimonial  law,  489.  claim  of  im- 
munity of  the  clergy  from  penal 
laws,  490.  aggressive  policy  of  the 
Church,  498. 

obscurity  of  the  early  history 

of,  civ.  3.  list  of  historians  in  the 
Latin  language,  4.  historical  writers 
in  Greek,  ih.  Ennius  and  Ntevius, 
ib,    Greek  writers  on  Roman  history, 
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ib.  collections  of  public  harangues, 
5.  alleged  authorities  for  the  periods 
previous  to  the  oldest  historians,  7. 
the  Pontifical  Annals,  ib.  detached 
memorials,  8.  the  treaty  with  Car- 
thage, 9.  the  hypothesis  of  early 
ballad-poems,  ib.  the  existence  of 
such  poems  unknown  to  the  Romans 
of  the  historical  period,  10.  traditions 
of  the  great  families,  11.  periods  of 
the  history  down  to  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  12.  the  primitive  history 
and  the  time  of  the  seven  kings,  ib. 
the  republic  previous  to  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  13.  the 
first  dictatorship,  ib.  institutional 
legends,  14.  the  secession  of  the 
Plebs,  z&.,  15.  the  Decemviral 
government,  17.  advancing  power 
of  the  plebeians,  18.  consular  tri- 
bunes, 19.  limits  distinguishing  the 
legendary  from  the  historical  period, 
20,  21. 

Rome,  architecture  of,  cv.  114.    sources 
thereof,  131. 

characteristics  of  the  history  of, 

under  the  first  Emperors,  cvi.  158. 
position  of  as  capital  of  the  civilised 
world,  159.  improved  administration 
of  the  provinces,  ib.  conflicting 
views  of  the  character  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  161.  predom- 
inating power  of  the  army,  162.  the 
second  triumvirate,  165,  166.  de- 
struction of  the  old  families,  170.  of 
the  "  Equites,"  171.  degradation  of 
the  populace,  ib.  mixture  of  races, 
ib.  incompatibility  of  the  subject 
provinces,  178,  179.  condition  of 
the  empire  under  the  Emperors 
Caligula  and  Claudius,  188.  absence 
of  analogy  with  modern  kingdoms, 
189.  utter  corruption  of  the  Roman 
populace,  190.  state  of  the  senate, 
191.  abuse  of  the  system  of  divorce, 
ib.  demoralising  tendency  of  the 
Circensian  shows,  ib.,  192.  degen- 
eration under  the  republic,  193. 
destruction  of  religious  feeling,  ib. 
relations  of  with  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  380. 

law  school  at,  cvii.  109,  Jiote. 

the    catacombs    of,     cix.    86. 


monuments  of  early  Christianity  in, 
ib.  removal  of  relics  from,  87.  im- 
portance of  the  early  Christian  Church 
m,  88.  persecutions,  89.  vitality 
and  growth  of  the  Church,  90.  long 
concealment  of  the  catacombs,  91. 
exploration  by  Anthony  Bosio  in  the 


17th  century,  i&.,  92.  paintings  and 
ornaments,  93.  attempted  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, 94.     extent  of  the  cemeteries, 

95.  calculated  number   of   graves, 

96.  difficulties  of  the   subject,   ib., 

97.  nature  of  the  soil,  97.  volcanic 
nature  of  the  tufa  in  which  the 
Christian  graves  are  excavated,  98. 
peculiarities  of  the  Christian  mode  of 
interment,  99.  its  Jewish  origin, 
100.  Judaism  of  the  early  Roman 
Church,  101.  Jews  in  Rome,  102. 
religious  feelings  connected  with  the 
mode  of  sepulture,  ib.  articles  found 
in  the  graves,  103.  history  of  the 
catacombs,  104.  used  as  asylums 
from  persecution,  105.  the  earliest 
inscriptions,  ib.  increase  of  the 
Christians  in  the  3rd  century,  106. 
underground  life  during  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian,  107.  subter- 
ranean churches,  108.  ancient 
wooden  Communion  table  in  the 
Lateran,  ib.  alleged  discovery  of 
stone  altars,  109.  scriptural  sym- 
bols, ib.  subject  of  the  pictures,  110. 
representations  of  the  two  sacra- 
ments, 111.  occurrence  of  the  fish 
symbol,  ib.  use  of  the  catacombs 
after  the  reign  of  Constantine,  112. 
sanctity  ascribed  to  them,  113.  ad- 
ditions, ib.  the  Salzberg  pilgrims  ^ 
ib.y  114.  discovery  of  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  catacombs,  115.  and 
of  the  tombs  of  bishops  and  martyrs 
of  the  3rd  century,  ib.  remarkable 
discovery  of  the  epitaph  of  Pope 
Damasus,  116,  117.  and  of  the 
tomb  of  his  successor  Cornelius,  117. 
of  the  tomb  of  St.  Csecilia,  118. 
marks  made  by  pilgrims,  119.  re- 
moval of  the  remains  of  saints,  ib. 
instance  of  the  abuse  of  this,  ib.^note, 
120,  note,  origin  of  saint- worship 
inl  connexion  with  the  catacombs, 
120.  question  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  garrison  from,  585,  586. 
difficulties  in  regard  to,  588,  590. 

Rome,  French  occupation  of,  ex.  282. 

graffiti,  or  wall-scribblings  at,  417. 

blasphemous  inscription  and  picture 

at,  435-437. 
Rome,  Church  of,   its  activity  in  the 

Western  States  of  North  America, 

xcii.  365.  its  benefits  to  humanity,366. 
its  temporal  dominions  in  dan- 


ger, xciii.  41. 

its  state  under  Zephyrinus  and 


Callistus  (a.d.  199-222),  xcvii.  21. 
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its  pretensions  not  developed  in  the 
time  of  Hippolytus,  27,  28.  its 
modern  alliance  with  absolutism, 
225.  its  position  in  the  United 
States,  227. 

Rome,  Church  of,  tendency  of,  to  artifice 
and  equivocation,  cv.  23.  activity  of 
in  England,  24.  mischief  caused  by 
its  extravagant  conduct,  25,  26. 

policy  of,  cvi.  2.     its  assertion 

of  miracles,  3.  See  Roman  Catholics. 
Papacy. 

"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  attempted  repre- 
sentation of,  in  Paris,  Ixxxiii.  56. 

Romer,  his  eminence  as  an  astronomer, 
xci.  314. 

Romilly  (Sir  Samuel,  1757-1818),  his 
parentage,  Ixxxi.  134.  anecdote  of, 
139.  his  slow  rise,  155.  his  sketch 
of  the  leader  of  his  circuit,  159.  his 
Parliamentary  position,  165.  ex- 
ample's related  by  him  of  Lord  Eldon's 
habit  of  doubting,  175. 

his  opinion  on  proceedings  by 

the  House  of  Commons  for  libel, 
Ixxxiii.  23.     his  biography,  273. 

his  services  to  the  cause  of  Law 


Rosa  (Don  Francisco  Martinez  de  la), 
leader  of  the  Moderado  party,  Ixxxiv. 
188.     his  literary  eminence,  191. 

Rosas  (Don  J.  W.  de,  b.  1793),  his 
career  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Ixxxvii.  557,  558.  his  dictatorship, 
564.  his  relations  with  England 
and  France,  ih. 

"  Rosciad,"  the,  its  success,  Ixxxi.  57. 
feeble  answers  to  it,  60. 

Rose  (Colonel),  British  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  at  Constantinople,  c.  4,  9,  10. 

Rose  (Mr  Stewart), his  notice  of  Mezzo- 
fanti,  ci.  46. 

Rose  Street,  Long  Acre,  historical 
associations  of,  cii.  13. 

Ross  (Sir  James  Clark,  b.  1800),  his 
antarctic  voyage,  xcviii.  345. 

his  discovery  of  the  magnetic 

pole,  xcviii.  360.  his  voyage  in 
search  of  the  Franklin  expedition, 
366,  367.     dangerous  position,  368. 

his   antarctic   expedition,    ciii. 

55.  his  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  expedition,  182,  183. 
his  observations  of  barometric 


Reform,  Ixxxv.  490. 

his   efforts    for  Law  Reform, 


xcv.  117. 

his  remembrances  of  his  father, 

a  French  Protestant,  xcix.  485.  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  codifica- 
tion of  law,  580. 

his  efforts  to  carry  a  Bill  for 


making  the  freehold  estates  of  persons 
dying  indebted  assets  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  simple  contract  debts, 
cvi.  410. 
on    the    duel    between  Lord 


phenomena  in  high  southern  latitudes, 
cv.  381.  his  discovery  of  a  stratum 
of  invariable- temperature  in  the  sea, 
388. 
Ross  (Sir  John,  1777-1856),  his  arctic 
expedition  in  1818,  xcviii.  356.  his 
voyage  in  1829,  discovery  of  the 
magnetic  pole,  360.  abandonment 
of  his  ship,  361.  his  proposal  for  a 
search  for  Franklin,  363. 

his  arctic  expedition  in  1818, 


Castlereagh  and  Mr  Canning,  eviii. 
322. 

on  the  effects  of  the  French 


Revolution  on  English  opinion,  ex.  61. 

Romilly  (Sir  John),  his  speech  in  de- 
fence of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act, 
xciii.  283,  284. 

Romilly  (Colonel),  draft  resolution 
submitted  by  him  to  the  Income  Tax 
Committee,  xcvii.  542. 

Ronge  (John),  his  protest  against  the 

?ilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  of 
>eves,  Ixxxiii.  112.  his  early  life, 
113.  sensation  created  by  his  pro- 
test, 114.  its  spirited  language,  ib. 
excommunicated,  115. 
Roos  (Lord),  obtains  the  first  Divorce 
Act,  ci.  156. 

precedent    afforded    by    his 

Divorce  Bill,  cv.  184. 


ciii.  181, 
Ross  (Mr  Charles),  editor  of  "  The  Life 

and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Com- 

wallis,"  cix.  389. 
Rosse   (Lord,  b.  1800),  his  telescope, 

Ixxxii.  19. 

important  results  obtained  by 

means  of  his  great  telescope,  Ixxxviii. 

143. 

his    telescope,    cii.    438.      his 


opinion  on  the    subject  of  nebulse, 

439. 
Rossellini    (Ippolito,    1800-1843),   his 

labours  in  Egyptian  history,  Ixxxiii. 

398. 
Rossi  (Pellegrino,  Count,  1787-1848), 

his   proposed   reform   of  the   Swiss 

Constitution,  Ixxxiii.  178,  179. 

minister   of   Pius    IX.,    xciii. 


501.    assassinated,  502. 

his  character  and  policy,  cix. 


589.     his  murder,  ib. 
Rossi  (Cavaliere  de),  his  researches  in 
2 
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the  Roman  catacombs,  cix.  94.  re- 
markable discoveries  by  him,  117, 
119. 

Rossi  (M.),  on  criminal  law,  his  theory 
of  conscience,  Ixxxvi.  515,  note. 

Rossini  (b.  1792),  anecdote  of,  cvi.  227. 

Rosslyn,  Earl  of.     See  IVedderhurn. 

Ross-shire  (57°  40'  N.,4°  30'  W.),  agri- 
cultural improvements  in,  Ixxxiv. 
420.  capabilities  of  further  im- 
provement, 435. 

Rostock  (54°  3'  N.,  12°  16'  E.),  corn 
imported  from  in  1849,  xci.  569. 

Roumania  (Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
40°0']Sr.,37°0'E.),principleson  which 
the  settlement  of  should  be  efrected,cv. 
419.  the  French  plan  for  a  union,  420. 
resistance  of  Austria  and  Turkey  to 
the  proposal,  ib.  diplomatic  difficul- 
ties, 421.  characteristics  of  the  people, 
ih.  past  history,  422.  the  Fanariot 
Greek  Hospodars,  ih.  corruption 
and  weakness  of  their  Government, 
423.  fidelity  of  the  Roumans  to 
Turkey,  ih.  improved  condition  of 
the  country  under  Russian  protec- 
tion, 424.  subsequent  misgovern- 
ment,  ib.  neglect  of  by  English 
politicians,  425.  proposals  of  Aus- 
tria and  Turkey,  426.  mode  of  ap- 
pointing the  Hospodars,  427.  corrupt 
system  of  election,  ib.  the  middle 
class,  428.  the  Boyards,  i6.  serfdom,  f 6. 
character  and  position  of  the  peasan- 
try, 429.  the  project  of  a  hereditary 
prince  to  be  nominated  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  430.  the  power  of  the 
great  families  to  be  counteracted  by 
a  free  constitution,  ib.  comparison 
of  the  case  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
431.  agricultural  and  domestic  char- 
acter of  the  people,  ib.  capabilities 
of  the  country,  432.  the  recognition 
of  their  neutrality  essential,  ib.,  433. 

Rouse  (John),  boiled  alive  for  poison- 
ing, cviii.  234. 

Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques,  1712-1778), 
his  quarrel  with  Hume,  Ixxxv.  55. 

his    "Gospel,"   xcii.   198.     its 

influence  on  religious  classes,  199. 
his  influence  mischievous,  ih.,  200. 

his  "Confessions,"  xcviii.  518, 


519. 


his  admiration  of  Paoli's  con- 
stitution for  Corsica,  ci.  462. 

his  laborious  manner  of  compo- 


sition, ciii.  221. 

Madame  de   Defiaud  on,  ex. 


510,511. 
Rousselot  (Abbe),  the  principal  pro- 


moter of  the  story  of  the  apparition 
of  La  Salette,  cvi.  18. 

Routh  (Sir  Randolph  Isham),  his  ser- 
vices during  the  Irish  famine,  Ixxxvii. 
275. 

his  pamphlet  on  the  Commis- 
sariat service,  xcvi.  195. 

Routh  (Mr),  his  and  Lord  Brougham's 
edition  of  Newton's  "  Principia,"  ciii. 
517. 

Rowe  (Nicholas,  1673-1718),  his  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  Ixxxi.  345. 

Roxolani,  the,  cii.  96.  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  Mithridates,  100. 

Roy  (General),  his  survey  of  Scotland 
(1745-1755),  xcv.  181. 

Royal  Academy,  establishment  of,  cv. 
508.     its  services  to  art,  509,  510. 

Royal  Society,  elects  Leibnitz  a  mem- 
ber, Ixxxiv.  11. 

Newton's  admission    into,   ciii. 

509. 

Royer  and  Josseau  (MM.),  their  work 
on  "Landed  Credit  in  France  and 
Belgium,"  cvi.  422. 

Royle  (J.  Forbes,  M.D.),  his  works  on 
the  produce  of  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  plants  in  India,  cii.  40. 

Ruatan  (Island  of,  16°  22'  N.,  88°  26' 
W.),  disputes  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  respecting, 
civ.  282. 

Rubens  (Peter  Paul,  1577-1640),  me- 
thod  of  colouring  employed  by  him, 
Ixxxvi.  205. 

Rudolph  (of  Swabia,  d.  1080),  the  im- 
perial sceptre  offered  to  him  by  the 
Diet,  Ixxxi.  291.  joins  Henry  IV. 
against  the  Saxons,  294.  his  conduct 
in  the  battle  of  Unstrut,  295.  elected 
emperor  at  the  Diet  of  Forcheim, 
317.  his  w.ir  with  Henry,  318-320. 
falls  in  battle,  321. 

Ruffhead  (Owen,  about  1723-1769), 
his  account  of  alterations  made  in 
statutes  in  their  enrolment,  Ixxxiv. 
124. 

Ruffin  (American  Chief  Justice),  his 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
owners  to  maltreat  their  slaves,  ci. 
323. 

Rugby  (52°  22'  N.,  1°  17'  W.),  extra- 
din  ary  rise  of  the  school  under  Dr 
Arnold,  Ixxxi.  228. 

school  life  at.  See  Tom  BrowiCs 


his 


Schooldays. 

Ruinart     (Thierry,     1657-1707), 
Life  of  Mabillon,  Ixxxix.  18. 

Rumford   (Count    [Benjamin    Thomp- 
son], 1752-1814),  on  the  badness  of 
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cottage  cookery  in  the  18th  century, 
cix.  315,  316. 

Runjeet  Singh,  rise  of  his  power, 
Ixxxix.  195.  his  alliance  with  the 
British,  ib.  becomes  ruler  of  the 
Punjab,  197.  takes  Mooltan,  198. 
his  steady  adherence  to  the  British, 
199.  his  long  reign,  200.  his  death, 
ib.    consequent  confusion,  ib. 

•  ■■  his  relations  with  the  British  in 

1808,  cii.   150.       his  ambitious  de- 
signs,   151.       signs    the    treaty    of 
Umritsur,  153.     testifies  his  respect 
for  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  166. 
his  character,  cv.  285. 


Runic  letters  superseded  by  the  mis- 
sionaries as  magical  symbols,  Ixxxii. 
277. 

Rupert  (Prince,  1619-1682),  establishes 
an  English  fur  company,  Ixxxii.  241. 

originator  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

Company,  cix.  124. 

Rurik  (a  Norman  rover),  founder  of 
the  Russian  dynasty,  xci.  196. 

lands  near  the  site  of  St  Peters- 
burgh,  ci.  502.  gives  his  name  to  the 
Russian  empire,  ib. 

Rush  (Mr),  American  negotiator, 
Ixxxii.  255,  259. 

Rush — his  residence  at  the  Court  of 
London,  civ.  58.  on  the  growth  of 
the  town,  ib. 

Rushworth  (John,  b,  1607),  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  Ixxxiv.  78. 

Ruskin  (John),  his  criticism  on  the 
paintings  of  Turner,  Ixxxvii.  486,487. 

his  writings  on  architec- 
ture, xciv.  366.  on  transitions 
of  style  caused  by  constructional 
necessities,  367,  368.  his  bold  asser- 
tion of  principlet!,  371 .  his  "  Virtues 
of  Architecture,"  375.  his  division  of 
ornament  into  noble  and  ignoble,  376. 
his  criticisms  on  Greek  architecture, 
377,  378.  his  rules  of  architectural 
colouring,  383.  his  depreciation  of 
Northern  Gothic  architecture,  392, 
395.  his  objection  to  Gothic  details, 
397.  his  complaints  against  the 
Renaissance  architecture, 399.  valua- 
ble principles  enunciated  in  his  works, 
401. 

his  writings  on  art,  ciii.  536. 


his  extravagance  and  presumption, 
ib.  criticism  on  a  painting  of 
Roberts,  ib.,  537.  his  high  qualifica- 
tions as  a  critic  of  art  neutralised  by 
vanity,  537.  his  praises  of  Turner's 
paintings,  538.  his  injustice  to  older 
landscape  painters,  539.   his  devotion 


to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school,  540, 
544.  his  scorn  of  Greek  architecture, 
ib.  his  love  of  paradox,  541.  his 
professions  of  extreme  accuracy,  ib. 
instances  of  his  own  inaccuracy  and 
injustice,  542.  his  defence  of  Giotto's 
landscapes,  ib.,  543.  his  criticism  of 
Palladian  architecture  as  devoid  of 
colour,  545.  contradictory  criticisms 
on  the  subjects  of  dirt  and  colour,  ib., 
546.  inconsistencies  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  sky  and  luminousness, 
546.  contradictions  in  his  chapter 
on  "  Finish,"  547.  in  his  advice  to 
the  workman,  ib.  his  contradictions 
in  comparing  the  trees  of  Turner 
and  Claude,  548.  on  the  finish  -of 
foregrounds,  549.  his  injustice  of 
imputation  exemplified  by  his  cri- 
ticism on  Raphael's  "  Mater 
Dolorosa,"  550.  on  the  "Charge 
to  Peter,"  551,  552.  his  criticisms 
on  poetry,  553.  his  comnientary  on 
Dante,  ib.,  554.  his  rejection  of 
rules  of  colour,  555.  his  chapters  on 
''Modern  Landscape,"  and  "the 
Moral  of  Landscape,"  ib.  his  denun- 
ciations of  modern  inventions  and 
society,  556.  his  remarks  on  the  love 
of  nature  in  different  authors,  ib.  his 
autobiographical  sketches,  557.  mis- 
chievous character  of  his  works,  ib. 
his  perversion  of  high  qualities,  ib. 
Ruskin (John),his  remark  on  the  absence 
of  taste  for  mountain  scenery  in 
Shakspeare,  civ.  434,  and  7wte. 

his  flippant  remarks  on  English 


church  towers,  cv.   138.     his  defini- 
tion of  architecture,  139. 

philosophical  views  involved  in 


his  writings  on  art,  ex.  31 
Russell  (Edward,  Earl  of  Orford).    See 

Orford. 
Russell  (Lord    John,  afterwards  Earl 

Russell,  b.    1792),  on   the   state   of 

public  affairs  in  1839-1840,  Ixxxi.  44. 
his  speech  on  the  Canada  corn 


law,  Ixxxiv.  254. 

his  letter  to   the    electors   of 


London  on  the  corn  laws  (1845), 
Ixxxvii.  141.  his  failure  to  form  a 
government,  149.  his  premiership 
and  its  prospects  (1848),  153. 

proposes  the  Reform  Bill,  xcv. 

98.  his  promised  Reform  Bill  for 
1852,  213.  Mr  Roebuck's  attack 
upon,  525.  his  postponement  of  the 
question  of  reform,  531.  weakness 
of  his  government,  532.  causes  of  the 
defeat  of  his   government  in  1852, 
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569.  general  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pire under  his  premiership,  570. 

Russell  (Lord  John),his  attempted  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  the  militia, 
xcvi.  197.  his  proposed  20/.  qualifi- 
cation for  counties,  472.  meeting  of 
liberal  members  at  his  house,  538. 
alleged  change  in  his  views,  ih. 

his  despatch  of  June  1840,  on 

the  Ionian  Islands,  xcvii.  52,  53. 
joins  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry,  264. 
his  speech  to  his  constituents,  266. 
his  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne  on  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  coun- 
cil on  education,  471. 

his    eulogy  on    the  Duke    of 


Wellington,  xcviii.  218.     his  pledge 
to    introduce   a    new   Reform  Bill, 
(1853),  568. 
edits  the  Memoirs  of  Fox  com- 


piled by  Lord  Holland,  xcix.  2.  on 
George  III.'s  conduct  in  resisting 
peace  with  America,  13.  his  remarks 
on  Lord  North's  conduct  in  retaining 
office  against  his  convictions,  16. 
condemnsFox's  conduct  in  coalescing 
with  Lord  North,  46.  on  the  break 
up  of  the  Whig  party  by  its  coalition 
with  Lord  North,  58.  his  speech  on 
education  (April  4,  1853),  139.  his 
plan  capable  of  self-development, 
162.  (See  JEducation.)  on  the  delay 
in  passing  important  measures 
through  Parliament,  258.  edits  the 
Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore,  494. 
his  assistance  to  Moore,  505.  ac- 
companies Moore  in  his  foreign  tour, 
507.  his  praise  of  the  "Life  of 
Sheridan,"  511.  his  prefaces  to  the 
1st  and  6th  volumes  of  Moore's 
Memoirs,  524.  his  description  of 
Sydney  Smith's  conversation,  525. 

his  despatch  of  Feb.  9,   1853, 

replying  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas's 
confidential  communication  on  the 
state  of  Turkey,  c.  8.  his  promised 
legislation  on  church  rates,  332. 

his  failure  to  construct  a  cabinet 


French   Revolution,    341.      on    the 
causes  of  Pitt's  resignation  in  1801, 
354. 
Russell  (Lord  John),  letters  of  Rogers 
in  his  Life  of  Moore,  civ.  119. 

his  conduct  under  the  adminis- 


on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
eii.  587. 

his  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs 

of  Fox,  eiii.  306.  his  examination  of 
Fox's  conduct  on  the  India  Bill, 
315,  316.  on  the  first  portion  of 
Pitt's  administration,  318.  on  his 
motives  in  consenting  to  the  im- 
peachment of  Warren  Hastings,  319. 
on  the  proper  course  to  be  taken  in 
appointing  a  Regent,  326.  on  the 
strength  acquired  by  Pitt  from  the 


trations  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  cv.  559.  his  Education 
Bill,  ib.  his  re-election  for  the  City 
of  London,  560.  his  wilful  political 
isolation,  566. 

his  earliest  motions  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  cix.  267-269. 
moves  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831,  270. 
his  Bill  in  1852,  276. 

his  attempt  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration in  1855,  cvii.  541,  his  speech 
on  the  India  Bill,  552. 

moves  the  Repeal  of  the  Test 

and  Corporation  Acts,  ex.  80. 

Russell  (Sir  Henry),  on  the  impolicy  of 
annexing-native  states  in  India,  xcvii. 
195.  his  prediction  of  danger  from 
the  native  army  in  India,  cvii.  3. 

Russell  (Scott),  his  wave  principle  of 
ship  building,  cv.  388. 

Russell  (W.  PL),  his  narrative  of  the 
Russian  war,  cii.  572. 

Russell  (William),  his  evidence  on  the 
National  Gallery,  xcix.  535. 

Russia,  prevalence  of  political  suspicion 
in,  Ixxxi.  17. 

intrigues  and  influence  of,  in 

Asia,  Ixxxii.  135,  136.  A  Russian 
agent  sent  to  Bokhara  to  effect 
Colonel  Stoddart's  release,  155. 
friendly  exertions  of  the  Court,  160. 
the  people  devoid  of  nationality, 
219.  restrictive  tariff,  220.  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  ib.  her 
manufactures,  221.  smuggling,  ib. 
agriculture,  exaggerated  statements, 
222.  produce  of  the  province  of 
TambolT,  ib.,  223.  establishments  of, 
in  North  Western  America,  258. 
her  American  territories  fixed  by 
treaty,  259. 

emancipation  of  serfs  in,  Ixxxiii. 

77.  national  spirit  of,  125.  hei* 
liberal  policy  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  160.  her  influence  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  liberal  insti- 
tutions in  Prussia,  230. 

projected  railways  in,  Ixxxiv. 


518. 

policy  of,  in  regard  to  Poland, 

Ixxxv.  263,  264.  her  preponderance 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  265.  her 
share  in  the  original  partition  of  Po- 
land, 2G6.     her" share  in  subsequent 
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partitions,  268.  her  stipulations  with 
Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  subject 
in  1813,  270,  271.  her  claims  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  272.  her  Polish 
and  general  foreign  policy,  as  declared 
by  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  274,  275. 
her  acquisitions-  on  the  side  of  Poland 
at  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  276.  change 
in  her  policy  towards  Poland  at  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  290. 
her  general  foreign  policy,  292.  her 
influence  over  Prussia  and  Austria, 
293. 

Russia,  measures  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Jews  with  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, Ixxxvi.  152. 

her   policy  and    position  since 

the  French  war,  Ixxxviii.  528.  atti- 
tude of  in  1848,  543.  her  extension 
of  influence  in  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, 555,  55Q. 

—  capalDilities  of,  as  indicated  by 


geology,  Ixxxix.  334, 

her  relation  to  the  other  conti- 


nental powers  in  the  18th  century, 
xc.  103.  her  aid  called  in  by  Aus- 
tria against  Hungary,  247.  policy 
of,  ib. 

origin  of  the  empire,  xci.  196. 


conversion  to  Christianity,  197.  pro- 
gress of,  199.  superiority  over 
Turkey  established,  201.  territorial 
acquisitions  from  Turkey,  203.  power 
acquired  in  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  206.  claims  to  protect  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Porte,  207.  tra- 
ditional expectation  of  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  209.  her  assist- 
ance to  Austria  in  repressing  the 
Hungarian  insurrection,  592. 
trade  of  with  Central  Asia,  xcii. 


457. 


— r—  her  influence  over  Austria  (Jan. 
1851),  xciii.  190. 

policy  of,  in  regard  to  Rome, 


xcv.  393 

expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 


(1815),  xcvi.  319.     Russian  embassy 
to  Japan,  350. 

relations    of,  with   the   Ionian 


islands,  xcvii.  42,  43,  45.  alarm  with 
respect  to  her  encroachments  on  the 
Indian  frontiers,  199,  200.  propor- 
tion of  troops  to  population  m,  202. 
produce  of  her  gold  and  silver  mines, 
279. 

trade  of,  with  China,  xcviii.  108, 


note,     her  protectorate  of  the  Greek 

church  in  Turkey,  397. 

relations   of,  with  Turkey,  in 


1853,  xcix.  284.     her  claim  to  the 
protectorate  of  the  Christians,  285. 

Russia,  commercial  relations  with,  sus- 
pended by  the  war  (1854),  c.  193. 
treaty  of  with  Denmark,  asserting  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  213.  her  depend- 
ance  on  foreign  trade,  224.  prospects 
of  the  war  (1854),  225.  exaggerated 
ideas  of  her  power,  301. 

sympathy  of  the  slave-holding 

states  of  North  America  with,  ci. 
307.  slavery  in,  325.  mitigating 
features,  326.  the  "  obroc,"  ib. 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  des- 
potic government  in,  500.  the  people 
of  Sclavonian  race,  501.  their  oriental 
origin,  ib.  religion,  502.  origin  of 
the  nation,  ib.  state  of  the  Sclavonic 
tribes  when  invaded  by  the  North- 
men, 504.  degeneracy  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Rurik,  505.  the  Tartar 
conquest,  506.  the  Grand  Dukes 
under  the  Tartars,  507.  effects  of 
the  Tartar  rule  on  the  Russian  cha- 
racter, 508.  the  measures  of  Ivan 
III.,  ib.,  509.  growth  of  despotism, 
510.  Ivan  the  Terrible,  511,  512. 
renewed  intercourse  with  England, 
512.  growing  belief  in  the  power  of 
Russia,  513.  anarchy  after  the  death 
of  Ivan  IV.,  514,  515.  election  of 
Michael  Romanoff,  515.  important 
consequences,  516.  admission  of 
women  iiito  society,  517.  ability  of 
the  early  Romanoff  sovereigns,  ib. 
measures  of  Peter  the  Great,  518. 
increased  power  of  serf-owners,  519. 
Villebois'  description  of  Russia,  ib. 
low  sense  of  honour  among  the 
nobles,  521.  steady  development  of 
despotism,  523.  summary  of  Russian 
history,  ib.,  524.  aggressive  cha- 
racter of  Russian  despotism,  524. 

importation  of  hemp  and  flax 


from,  cii.  41.  substitutes  for  the  pro- 
duce of,  see  India. 

advancement  of  civilisation  by. 


in  the  East,  cii.  524.  injurious  effects 
of  her  rule  in  Georgia,  530.  her 
policy  in  the  Transcaucasian  pro- 
vinces, 532,  540.  her  ambition,  541. 
state  of,  in  the   17th  century, 


civ.  35.  corruption  of  officials,  ib. 
progress  in  the  mechanical  arts  at 
that  period,  43.  other  indications  of 
progress  in  civilisation,  44.  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery,  ib.  rewards  to 
generals  and  other  officers,  ib. 

war  of,  with  Persia  in  1820,  cv. 


280.     activity  in  Central  Asia,  282, 
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283.  condemns  the  conduct  of  Persia 
towards  Great  Britain,  304.  influence 
of  in  China,  536. 

Russia,  the  Orthodox  Church  in,  cvii. 
343.  strong  national  religious  feel- 
ing, 344.  religious  contests  with 
Poland,  ib.  establishment  of  a  dis- 
tinct Patriarchate  of  Russia,  345. 
abolition  of  it,  346. 

serfdom  in,  cix.  431. 

force  of,  in  the  Eastern  seas,  ex. 

6.     renovation  of  her  navy,  18. 

Russian  War,  the,  commercial  prospects 
in  connection  with,  xcix.  628-631. 
prospect  of  a  long  war,  631. 

papers  laid  before  Parliament 

on  the  subject,  c.  1,2.  the  memo- 
randum of  conversations  between  the 
Emperor  and  British  Statesmen  in 
1844,  2,  3.  disputes  respecting  the 
Holy  Places,  4.  the  claim  to  a  Pro- 
tectorate of  Greek  Christians  in 
Turkey,  5.  policy  of  Great  Britain 
in  regard  to  the  disputes,  6-8.  the 
embassy  of  Prince  Menchikoff,  10. 
cordial  union  between  France  and 
England,  14.  rupture  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  15.  arrival  of  the 
combined  fleets  in  the  Dardanelles, 
ih.  the  step  justified,  16,  17.  the 
threat  of  occupying  the  Principalities 
was  previous  to  the  movement  of  the 
fleets,  17.  endeavours  to  prevent 
war  by  negotiation,  18.  Prince  Men- 
chikoff's  demands,  ih.  the  principle 
of  protection  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  Turkey,  19.  the  claims  of  Russia, 
20.  situation  of  afiairs  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1853,  21.  clause  in 
the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  ib.  the  object 
of  Russia  to  obtain  a  more  distinct 
recognition  of  her  right  of  interfer- 
ence, 22.  negotiations  on  the  clause 
relating  to  the  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tians, t7>.-23.  the  Turkish  ultimatum, 
24.  the  Vienna  note,  25.  the  Ger- 
man powers  take  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations, 26.  memorandum  of  their 
advice  to  the  Porte,  ib.  the  Vienna 
note  forwarded  to  Russia  and  Turkey, 
28.  the  note  accepted  by  Russia,  29. 
exceptions  taken  by  Turkey,  ib.  re- 
fusal of  Russia  to  accede  to  the 
proposed  amendment,  30.  popular 
error  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  Vienna  note,  31 . 
warlike  spirit  of  Turkey,  ib.  decla- 
ration of  war  by  Turkey,  32.  the 
combined  fleet  ordered  up  to  Con- 
stantinople, ib.    efforts  to  obtain  the 


co-operation  of  the  German  powers, 
ib.  collective  note  of  the  four 
powers,  34.  destruction  of  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  at  Sinope,  ib.^  35.  occu- 
pation of  the  Black  Sea  by  the  West- 
ern powers,  36.  Turkish  offers  of 
negotiation,  ib.  the  bases  approved 
of  by  the  four  powers,  37.  Russian 
claim  to  negotiate  separately  with 
Turkey,  ib.  the  Western  powers 
declare  war  against  Russia,  i7>.  review 
of  the  conduct  of  France  and  Eng- 
land in  the  negotiations,  38.  duty 
of  maintaining  the  Ottoman  empire, 
39.  menacing  position  of  Russia,  40. 
evils  of  an  extension  of  Russian 
dominion,  41.  unfair  criticisms  on 
the  conduct  of  government,  265. 
Russian  War,  the,  general  view  of  the 
events  of  the  campaign  (J  anuary  1 855), 
ci.  261.  the  locality  of  the  contest, 
262.  strength  of  Russia,  ih.  develop- 
ment of  British  energy,  263.  narrative 
of  the  campaign  in  the  newspapers, 
ib.  letters  from  the  soldiers,  ih.  out- 
line of  the  negotiations,  264.  state 
of  the  British  fleet  and  army,  ib.  the 
naval  review  at  Spithead  (August  11, 
1853),  ib.  the  camp  at  Chobham, 
265.  the  declaration  of  war,  ib. 
operations  of  Omer  Pasha,  266.  the 
Allied  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea,  ih. 
military  topography  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  267-269.  arrival  of  the 
Allied  armies,  269.  measures  for  the 
defence  of  Constantinople,  270.  oc- 
cupation of  Varna,  ib.  repulse  of  the 
Russians  from  Silistria,  ib.  conven- 
tion between  Austria  and  the  Porte 
for  the  occupation  of  the  Principali- 
ties, 271.  consequent  change  in  the 
character  of  the  war,  ih.^  272.  pre- 
parations for  an  expedition  against 
Sebastopol,  273-275.  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  the  Allied  forces,  275. 
detailed  account  of  the  invading 
troops,  276,  and  note,  great  exertions 
of  the  British,  277.  successful  land- 
ing, 278.  victory  of  the  Alma,  ib. 
projected  assault  on  Sebastopol,  ih. 
motives  for  its  rejection,  279.  mis- 
taken calculations  of  scientific  officers, 
ib.  new  principles  of  fortification 
established  by  the  siege,  t6.,  280. 
summary  of  the  objects  of  the  Allies, 
280.  extensive  transport  operations, 
ib.  publicity  of  proceedings,  i7».,  281. 
good  and  evil  effects  thereof,  ib. 
charges  against  government,  282. 
want    of   an   adequate  reserve,  ib. 
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measures  in  contemplation,  283.  losses 
from  the  despatch  of  unseasoned 
troops,  ib.  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Bill,  i6.,  284.  essential  importance 
of  military  administration,  i&.,  285. 
vast  dimensions  of  the  war,  285. 
failure   of  the   measures  of  Russia, 

287.  check  to  her  aggressive  policy, 

288.  contingency  of  a  European  war, 
ih.  objects  of  the  war,  289.  adequate 
conditions  of  peaoe,  290.  Kussia  to  be 
restrained  from  interference  in  Turk- 
ish affairs,  ih.  absorption  of  public 
attention  by,  532.  See  Army  Reform. 

Russian  War,  the,  probable  effect  of,  in 
stimulating  the  production  of  fibrous 
materials  in  India,  cii.59.  light  thrown 
thereby  on  the  principles  of  fortifica- 
tion, 213.  overthrow  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's government  by  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  of  inquiry  into, 
274.  necessarily  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  report  of  the  committee,  275. 
evils  necessarily  caused  by  the  divided 
command,  ih.  the  strategical  conduct 
of  the  war,  276.  formidable  situa- 
tion of  Sebastopol,  277.  question  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  Allied  forces  to 
the  Crimean  expedition,  278.  alleged 
want  of  sufficient  information,  279. 
criticisms  on  the  measures  of  the 
Allied  commanders,  ib.  executive 
conduct  of  the  war,  281.  want  of  an 
army  of  reserve,  ih.  alleged  delay  at 
Varna,  282.  causes  of  the  premature 
advance  to  Varna,  ih.  impossibility 
of  transporting  a  sufficiency  of  horses 
by  sea,  283.  horses  procurable  in 
Turkey,  ih.  time  occupied  in  prepa- 
rations for  embarkation,  284.  admir- 
able conduct  of  the  expedition  and 
landing,  ih.  periods  of  the  Crimean 
campaign,  285.  the  period  previous 
to  the  occupation  of  Balaklava,  ih. 
the  soldiers  kept  without  their  bag- 
gage, ih.  efforts  in  preparing  for  the 
bombardment,  286.  rapid  succession 
of  events,  ih.  the  storm  of  the  14th 
of  November,  287.  the  want  of  a 
road  from  Balaklava  to  the  camp,  ib. 
sufferings  of  the  army,  ih.  over-work 
in  the  trenches,  288.  insufficient 
covering,  ib.  want  of  a  land  trans- 
port corps,  289.  the  commissariat 
department,  ib.  the  sufferings  inevit- 
able from  the  want  of  a  road,  290. 
improvement  in  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
ib.  management  of  the  hospitals, 
291.  the  transport  service  between 
the    Bosphorus    and    Balaklava,  ib. 


want  of  hospital  ships,  292.  amount 
of  men,  horses,  and  stores  transported 
to  the  Crimea,  ib.  alleged  defects  in 
the  constitution  of  the  military  de- 
partments, 293.  political  reasons  for 
rapid  action,  294.  Austrian  summons 
to  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principali- 
ties, 295.  the  Russian  reply  delayed 
till  after  the  retreat  from  Silistria, 
296.  conduct  of  Austria,  ib.  con- 
cessions offered  by  Russia,  297.  points 
already  gained  by  the  war,  ih.  the 
"Four  Bases,"  298.  the  Russian 
propositions  inadequate,  299.  de- 
termination of  tlie  Allies  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Russian  preponderance  in 
the  Black  Sea,  ih.  objections  to  the 
proposed  limitation  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  300.  proposition  of  allowing 
Turkey  to  admit  British  or  French 
fleets  into  the  Black  Sea,  301.  aban- 
donment of  the  Russian  treaties  with 
Turkey,  302.  superiority  of  the  sys- 
tem of  limitation,  303.  true  policy  of 
the  Allies,  304.  details  of,  in  the  daily 
papers,  572.  the  capture  of  Sebas- 
topol, 573.  progressive  events,  ih. 
difficulties  overcome,  574.  resources 
of  the  enemy,  ih.  comparative  faci- 
lities of  communication  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Allies,  575.  the  terms 
"siege"  and  "garrison"  inapplicable 
to  the  Russian  army,  576.  Russian 
losses,  ih.  exhaustion  of  their  re- 
sources, 577.  importance  of  the 
possession  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  ib. 
complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the 
war  as  antiquated,  ih.  new  resources 
introduced,  578.  extent  of  the  lines 
and  expenditure  of  ammunition,  ib. 
means  of  transport  provided,  ih. 
contrast  between  the  Russian  and 
Allied  systems  of  war,  579.  political 
consequences  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, 
ib.  temporary  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  580.  general 
distrust  of  the  success  of  the  Allies, 
ib.  important  results  secured,  581. 
the  abolition  of  the  Russian  protec- 
torate of  the  Principalities,  ih.  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube,  ih.  the 
preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea,  ift.,  582.  difficulties  in  regard  to 
the  internal  condition  of  Turkey,  582. 
probable  future  course  of  the  war,  583. 
effect  on  the  public  opinion  of  the  Rus- 
sians, i/;.  policy  oft  he  Western  powers, 
584.  prospects  of  peace,  585.  results 
of  the  war  on  affairs  at  home,  586.  mi- 
nisterial changes,  ih.     conduct  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  during  the  war, 
588.  constancy  of  the  nation,  ih. 
state  of  parties  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  ib.,  589.  an  appeal  to 
the  constituencies  recommended, 
590.  the  cry  for  Administrative  Re- 
form, 591.  an  improved  House  of 
Commons  needed,  592. 

Russian  AVar,  the,  position  of  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  forces  in  Asia  in  1 853,  ciil. 
283,  284.  actions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gumri,  284.  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  Turkish  army,  285.  the 
Russian  army,  286.  affair  at  Baindir, 
287.  defeat  of  the  Turkish  right 
wing  at  Bayazeed,  288.  the  battle 
of  Kurukdereh,  289.  operations  on 
the  sea- coast,  290.  disorganisation 
of  the  Turkish  army  at  Kars,  291. 
measures  of  Colonel  Williams,  ib, 
deficiency  of  provisions  in  Kars,  292. 
tidings  arrive  of  the  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol,  294.  the  assault  of  Kars  on 
the  29th  of  September,  295-297. 
heavy  loss  of  the  Russians,  298. 
capitulation  of  Kars,  ib.     operations 

•  of  Omar  Pasha  in  Mingrelia,  299. 
the  passage  of  the  Inghour,  300,  301. 
importance  of  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces,  301.  general  view  of  the 
Asiatic  campaign,  303.  British  and 
French  losses,  570.  the  sufferings 
of  the  British  army  unavoidable,  ib. 

difficulties  of  transport  on  the 


part  of  the  Russians  across  the 
steppes,  civ.  48.  loss  of  horses  and 
oxen,  ib. 

Russian  War,  the,  comparatively  short 
duration  of,  cvii.  542. 

Russians — their  anticipated  easy  con- 
quest of  India,  Ixxxiv.  457. 

their  campaign  of  1 828  against 


Turkey,  c.  268.      prospects  of  the 
war  (1854).     See  Turkey. 

aggressions,  by,  against  Turkey 


on  the  side  of  Asia,  ciii.  268.  the  cam- 
paign of  1828,  269.  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Kars,  270-273.  capture 
of  Akhalkalaki,  274.  of  Akhaltsik, 
275-278.  intrigues  with  the  Turkish 
Pashas,  279.  campaign  of  1829,  280. 
battle  of  Kainly,  282.  capture  of 
Erzeroum,  283.  campaigns  of  1853, 
1854.     See  Riissiaii  War. 

their  retreat   before   Napoleon 


in  1812  adopted  from  Wellington's 
campaign  of  Torres  Vedras,  cvii.  386. 

Rutherfurd  (Andrew),  his  inaugural 
address  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  Ixxxi.  497. 

Ruvigny  (Marquis  of),  his  embassy  to 
England,  Ixxxix.  124.  See  Galivat/, 
Earl  of. 

Rye  Election  Committee,  disclosures 
obtained  by,  xcviii.  584. 

Ryots  in  India,  their  condition,  Ixxxiv. 
458,  477. 

Ryswick,  peace  of,  cv.  180. 


S 


Saadut  (Ali  Khan,  Nawab  of  Oude), 
his  treaty  with  the  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley,  cvii.  514. 

Sabbatarianism,  xcviii.  288,  289.  mis- 
chief caused  by  it,  290. 

Sabine  (General),  his  researches  on 
magnetic  phenomena,  cviii.  94. 

Sacheverell  (Dr  Henry,  d.  1724),  his 
sermons  urging  persecution  of  the 
Dissenters,  Ixxxii.  505.  his  violence, 
521.     his  impeachment,  522. 

his  sermon  of  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1709,  and  its  consequences, 
Ixxxix.  137. 

Sachs  (Hans,  of  Nurnberg,  1494-1578), 
popularity  of  his  poetry,  Ixxxii.  293. 

Sackville  (Lord  George,  1716-1785), 
head  of  the  English  party  in  Ireland 
(1753),  cviii.  497. 

Saemund  (Sigfusson,  about  1056-1133, 


an  Icelandic  priest),  collector  of  the 
older  Edda,  Ixxxii.  286. 

Sagas,  veneration  for  among  the  Nor- 
wegians, Ixxxii.  268. 

Sahara,  the  (22°  0'  JST.,  10°  0'  E.),  ig- 
norance of,  previous  to  the  French 
occupation  of  Algeria,  Ixxxiv.  49. 
M.  Carette's  description  of,  51.  un- 
founded conceptions  of,  54.  the 
Oases,  their  population,  industry, 
and  commerce,  ib.  towns,  cultivation 
of  the  date,  55.  the  commercial 
movements  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
described  by  M.  Carette,  56.  their 
double  character — as  gardeners  and 
shepherds,  57.  as  wanderers  and 
proprietors  of  land,  58.  necessity 
arising  from  their  circumstances,  ib. 
comparative  civilisation,  59.  their 
intelligence  and  industry,  60.     their 
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political  connexion  with  the  French, 
61.  supply  of  water,  64.  artesian 
wells,  ib.  rivers,  Q5.  usages  of  the 
desert  communities,  ib. 

Sahara,  various  physical  features  of,  c. 
401.  distinctions  made  by  the  Arabs 
with  regard  to  them,  ib. 

Sailors,  British,  their  number  and  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  Ixxxvi. 
277. 

St.  Abb's  Head  (55°  55'  K,  2°  8'  W.), 
geological  formation  of,  Ixxxii.  34. 

St.  Albans:  (51°  45^  K,  0°  22'  W.), 
bribery  at,  xcv.  240. 

St.  Andrew's  (56°  2V  X.,  2°  47^  W.), 
medical  degrees  at  the  University  of, 
Ixxxi.  257.  laxity  of  its  examina- 
tions, ib.^  258.  its  practices  not 
sufficiently  checked  by  the  bill  of 
1842,  265.  proceedings  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Sir  David  Brewster,  475, 
492. 

medical  school  at,  cvii.  110.   the 

theological  school.  111.  its  historical 
associations,  112. 

St.  Arnaud  (Marshal,  d.  1854),  death 
of,  ci.  278. 

prevented     by     illness     from 

making  a  decisive  advance  after  the 
battle  of  Alma,  ciii.  572. 

St.Asaph  (diocese  of,  53°  16' :N".,  30°  27' 
W.),  secularisation  of  tithes  in,  xcvii. 
345.     pluralists  in,  346,  note. 

Saint  Aulaire  (Francis  Joseph,  Marquis 
de,  1643-1742),  his  notice  of  Madame 
de  Deffimd,  ex.  495.  his  ignorance 
of  English  affairs,  509. 

St.  Bees,  College  of,  established,  xcvii. 
372. 

St.  Clement,  church  of,  at  Rome,  cix. 
113,  note. 

St.  Cyran  (Jean  du  Verger  de  Hau- 
ranne.  Abbe  de),  a  Jansenist  preacher, 
cvii.  200. 

St.  David's  (diocese  of,  51°  53'  K, 
5°  17' W.),  secularisation  of  tithes  in, 
xcvii.  345.  number  of  small  livings, 
346. 

St.  Domingo.     See  Hayti. 

St.  Gall,  ancient  liturgical  fragments 
discovered  at,  xcvii.  36. 

St.  Germain  (Christopher,  d.  1540),  his 
controversy  with  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Ixxxiii.  297. 

St.  Germans  (Earl  of),  his  speech  on 
Quarantine,  xcvi.  433. 

his  motion  for  legalising  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
xcvii.  317. 

St.  Helena  (15°  55'  S.,  5°  54'  W.),  a 


possession  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, xciii.  163.  Napoleon's  con- 
finement at,  ib. 

St.  Hilaire  (M.  Barthelemy  de),  his 
reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
the  subject  of  the  Suez  Canal,  civ.  298. 

St.  Hilaire  (Geoffrey  Etienne,  1772- 
1844),  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
transmutation  of  species,  cix.  244. 
his  doctrine  of  a  primitive  type,  247. 

St.  Jean  de  Luz  (43°  25' N.,  1°  39' 
W.),  restoration  of  the  bridge  at,  by 
the  British  engineers,  xcviii.  483. 

St.  John,  Order  of.  Its  Influence,  xci. 
193. 

St.  Kitts  (17°  15'  K,  62°  48'  W.), 
prosperity  of,  under  free  labour  and 
trade,  cix.  453. 

St.  Lambert  (Charles  Francis  de,  1717- 
1805),  his  materialism,  xciii.  430. 

St.  Leonards  (Lord,  b.  1781),  on  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  Queen  In 
Council,  civ.  219. 

on  Irish  litigation,  cvi.  105,  115. 


St.  Louis  (a  county  in  Missouri,  United 
States,  38°  40'  N.,  93°  20'  W.),  edu- 
cation in,  xcviii.  186. 

school  taxation  at,  c.  248. 


St.  Lucia  (in  the  West  Indies,  13°  41' 
N.,  61°  0'  W.),  a  Crown  colony, 
xcviii.  82.     trial  by  jury  in,  ib. 

Improvement    of,   under    free 


labour  and  trade,  cix.  453. 
St.    Maloes    (48°   39'   N.,   2°  0'  W.), 

pirates  of  in  the  middle  ages,  Ixxxv. 

428. 
St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  tower  of,  cv.  138. 
St.  Mark's  training  college,  xcv.  345. 
St.  Maur,  Benedictine  congregation  of, 

Ixxxix.    17,    18.       literary    under- 
takings, 20,  21. 
St.  Paul,   his   "Constitution  de  I'Es- 

clavage  en   Occident."   Ixxxiii.   75, 

note. 
St.  Paul's,  trigonometrical  survey  taken 

from  the  top  of  the  cross,  civ.  6 1 . 
St.  Peter's,  Michael  Angelo's  original 

design  for,  cvi.  527. 
St.  Petersburg  (59°  56'  N.,  30°  19'  E.), 

Imperial  public  library  at,  cix.  206, 

207. 
St.  Priest  (Count  Alexis  de),  his  History 

of  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits,  ciii.  473, 

note. 
St.  Simon  (Claudius  Henry,  Count  de, 

1760-1825),     his     social     doctrines, 

Ixxxvii.  579. 
St.  Thomas  (In  the  West  Indies,  18°  7' 

N.,   Q5°  0'  W.),    unhealthlness   of, 

xcviii.  197. 
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St.  Vincent  (in  the  West  Indies,  13°  15' 
N.,  61°  16'  W.),  improvement  of, 
with  free  labour  and  free  trade,  cix. 
453,  454. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  his  foundling  hos- 
pital at  Paris,  Ixxxv.  530,  and  note. 

St.  Vincent  (John  Jervis,  Earl  of, 
1734-1823),  a  member  of  Mr  Ad- 
dington's  ministry,  Ixxxvi.  90. 

Sainte  Beuve  (M.  de),  on  the  influence 
of  the  theatre  on  political  events  in 
France,  xcv.  507. 

Saints  and  Confessors,  veneration  for 
on  the  part  of  the  Oxford  school  of 
theology,  Ixxxiv.  220. 

English,  Lives  of,  the  alleged 

work  of  a  recent  convert  to  Popery, 
Ixxxv.  295.  absurd  justification  of 
the  belief  in  their  miracles,  296. 
materials  from  which  the  miracles  of 
the  Saints  were  fabricated,  298. 
mixture  of  heathen  superstitions,  ib. 
stories  of  their  contests  with  demons, 
299.  their  victories  over  dragons, 
302.  miracles  imitated  from  Scrip- 
ture, 305.  immense  number  and 
frivolous  character  of  their  miracles, 
306-309.  adoption  of  fairy  legends, 
311.  vindictive  miracles,  ih.  gro- 
tesque miracles,  312.  miracles  per- 
formed by  their  bones,  313.  relics 
and  pilgrimages,  314. 

Sakanran  river,  in  Borneo,  expedition 
against  the  pirates  of,  Ixxxiv.  162. 

Sakoontala,  an  ancient  Hindoo  drama 
translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  cviii. 
237.  Professor  Williams'  translation, 
ib.  outline  of  the  story,  260.  ex- 
tracts, 262,  269. 

Saladin  (1137-1193),  anecdote  of  on 
his  deathbed,  ci.  150. 

Salamanca  (41°  4'  N.,  5°  43'  W.), 
battle  of,  its  effect  on  the  relations 
between  King  Joseph  and  Soult,  cii. 
331. 

-  conduct  of  Napoleon  to  Mar- 
mont  after  the  battle  of,  cvi.  70. 

incorrect    description   of   the 


battle  by  M.  Thiers,  cvii.  389. 

strength    acquired    by    Lord 

Liverpool's  ministry  from  the  victory, 
cix.  160. 

an   instance   of  the    Duke   of 


Wellington's  vigour  in  offensive  ope- 
rations, ex.  205,  206. 

Sale  (Sir  Robert  Henry,  1782-1845), 
on  the  advantages  of  the  absence  of 
ardent  spirits  in  the  defence  of  Je- 
lalabad,  c.  63.  I 

Saleh  (Mahommed),  succours  Captain  j 


Abbot,  Ixxxii.  143,  and  note,  gives 
information  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
Stoddart  and  Captain  ConoUy,  145. 
his  statement  doubted,  but  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Wolff*'s  incjuiry,  146,  163. 

Saleh  (Pasha),  appomted  Seraskier  in 
Asia  Minor  in  1829,  ciii.  279.  routed 
by  the  Russians  at  Kainly,  282. 
taken  prisoner,  283. 

Salic  law  in  Spain,  Ixxxi.  19. 

Salmon  fisheries,  alleged  decay  of,  xciii. 
340.  the  habits  of  the  salmon  not 
known,  341.  the  Scotch  fisheries,  ib. 
expense  and  produce  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  Tweed  and  the  Tay,  342. 
importance  of  the  salmon,  343.  de- 
crease in  the  produce,  344,  345. 
destruction  of  the  larger  fish,  346. 
table  showing  the  decrease  of  the 
Tweed  fisheries  (1811-1850),  348. 
causes  of  the  decrease,  349.  land 
drainage,  ib.  obstructions  and  pollu- 
tions, 350.  destruction  of  spawning 
fish,  ib.  ignorant  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  the  close  season,  351. 
over-fishing,  ib.  net  and  coble  fishing, 
352.  stake  and  bag  nets,  353.  em- 
ployment of  labour,  357.  the  cruive, 
ib.  remedies  for  the  evil— protection 
of  the  fish  when  breeding,  358. 
abatidonment  of  fisheries  from 
exhaustion,  359.  legislative  inter- 
ference called  for,  360.  proposed 
restrictions  on  net -fishing,  361,  362. 
concessions  to  the  upper  proprietors, 

362.  encouragement  of  rod- fishing, 

363.  prevention  of  poaching,  364. 
the  whole  system  of  salmon  fisheries 
a  false  one,  365.  adventures  of  a 
salmon  in  ascending  a  river,  z7>.,  366. 
expenses  of  his  chase,  366.  proposed 
system,  367.  small  proportion  of 
fish  which  return  to  the  river  in^ 
which  they  were  spawned,  368. 

Salt,  as  manure,  Ixxxi.  103,  110. 
Saltpetre,  as  manure,  Ixxxi.  103. 

legal  right  of  the  crown  to  dig 


for,  ci.  175. 

Samaritans,  modern,  civ.  387. 

Samoan  Islands,  the  United  States  ex- 
ploring expedition  at,  Ixxxiii.  436. 

Samos  (37°  44'  N.,  26°  39'  E.),  coinage 
of,  civ.  168.     figures  of  Juno,  177. 

Sampiero  (a  Corsican  chief),  his  ad- 
venturous career,  ci.  445. 

Sancroft  (William,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1616-1693),  anecdote  of, 
Ixxxi.  181. 

Sand  (George),  fictitious  name  of  a 
French  female  novelist,  ci.  114. 
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janders  (Mr),  on  the  want  of  agricul- 
tural statistics,  xcix.  585. 

Sanderson  (Robert,  liishop  of  Lincoln, 
1587-1663),  his  personal  virtue  and 
mischievous  church  policy,  xcv.  69, 
70. 

Sandhurst,  proposed  reforms  in  the 
system  of  education  at,  c.  560,  561. 

defects  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion at,  ci.  541,  542. 

Sandilli  (Chief  of  the  Gailsa  Kafirs), 
his  supremacy,  c.  117.  his  good 
faith,  118.  his  professions  of  a  desire 
for  peace,  129.  surrenders,  130. 
his  treatment  by  Sir  HarrySmith,132. 
his  fear  of  imprisonment,  134.  pro- 
clamation deposing  him  from  his  rank 
as  chief,  135.  declared  an  outlaw, 
136. 

Sandoval  (  Gonzalo  de),  commander  of 
the   garrison   of  Villa   Rica,   Ixxxi. 

462.  his  services  under  Cortes,  462, 

463,  465. 

Sandstone,  new  and  old,  cviii.  11,  12. 

old  red.     See  Geology. 

Sandwich  (John,  Earl  of,  1718-1772), 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Ixxxi. 
73.  his  motion  for  the  prosecution 
of  Wilkes,  79.  his  speech,  80.  can- 
didate for  the  High  Stewardship  of 
Cambridge  University,  83.  his  action 
for  libel  against  Capt.  Baillie,  152. 

his  unpopularity  as  head  of  the 

Admiralty,  xcvi.  140. 

Sandwich  l8lands'(20°  30'  K,  157"  30' 
W.),  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
Ixxxiii.  446. 

decrease  in  the  population,  xci. 

448,449. 

Mormonism  in,  xcix.  375. 


Sandwith  (Dr),  on  the  treatment  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  in 
Asia  Minor,  ciii.  397,  note. 

Sandys  (Edwin,  Archbishop  of  York, 
1519-1588),  his  escape  from  England 
during  the  Marian  persecution,  Ixxxv. 
411. 

Sandys  (George,  1577-1643),  his 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  xcv. 
137. 

San  Francisco  (37°  42'  K,122°  23'  W.), 
origin  of,  cvii.  304.  population,  307. 
state  of  society  in  the  early  time  of 
the  gold-digging,  ?&.,  309.  the 
women,  309.  the  municipal  elections, 
312.  courts  of  justice,  313,  314. 
case  of  the  "  Peter  Smith  titles,"  315. 
Lynch  law,  316.  proceedings  of  the 
vigilance  committee,  ih.  their  mea- 
sures to  purify  the  elections,  317. 


Sanitary  regulation,  Ixxxvii.  162. 

direct  object  of,  xci.  211.     im- 


portance of  the  preservation  of  life 
and  health,  212.  prejudices  against 
sanitary  reform,  213.  sanitary  regu- 
lations of  Eastern  nations,  214,  of 
the  Romans,  ih.  justice  of  legislative 
interference,  215.  interest  of  the 
rich  in  the  subject,  216.  moral  evils 
of  filthiness,  217.  necessity  of  com- 
prehensive and  compulsory  measures, 
218.  case  of  the  suburbs  of  manu- 
facturing towns,  219.  reforms  already 
effected,  ih.  former  state  of  London, 
ih.  the  improved  parts  of  London, 
220.  new  plans  for  applying  sewage 
to  the  purposes  of  manure,  221.  the 
cry  against  centralisation,  222.  local 
Acts  of  Parliament,  224.  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes,  227. 
attention    turned    to   sanitary 


reform  by  the  cholera  in  1831,  xcvi. 
411.  commissioners  appointed,  ih. 
frightful  disclosures,  ih.  legislative 
measures,  ih. 

recent  origin  of  sanitary  science. 


cviii.  138.  partial  diffusion  of,  ih, 
the  Registrar  General's  report  for 
1857,  139.  diminished  mortality 
from  the  sanitary  regulation  of  lodg- 
ing houses,  150. 

San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  (10°  56'  N., 
83°  42'  W.),  xcv.  560.  See  Greytown. 

Sanskrit,  probable  origin  of,  xcviii.  35. 
misapprehensions  in  regard  to,  40. 

ignorant  depreciation  of,  xci  v. 


306,  note,  antiquity  of  the  language, 
312.  importance  of  its  study,  317. 
declensions  of,  320.  system  of  ac- 
centuation, 322. 

Sans  Souci,  Frederick  the  Great's  re- 
tirement at,  civ.  421. 

Santa  Maura  (38°  50'  N.,  20°  46'  E.), 
ship  canal  of,  xcvii.  76,  and  note. 

Santa  Rosa  ( Count ),  a  Sardinian 
minister,  xciii.  175.  his  treatment  by 
the  clergy  in  his  last  illness,  176-178. 

Santo  Caro  (Cardinal  Hugo  de),  divider 
of  the  Bible  into  chapters,  cii.  421. 

Sarawak  (in  Borneo),  Mr  Brooke's  ac- 
count of  the  oppression  of  the  Dyaks 
in,  Ixxxiv.  153.  character  of  the 
people,  154.  their  use  of  human 
skulls  as  ornaments,  155.  war- dance, 
ih.  their  religion,  ih.  mechanical 
and  agricultural  skill,  156.  war  in, 
ih.  cession  of,  to  Mr  Brooke,  157. 
increasing  prosperity  of,  164.  pro- 
posals for  missionary  establishments 
at,  166. 
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Sarawak  (in  Borneo), Sir  James  Brooke's 

settlement  on  the  Sarawak  river,  xcvi. 

76.     state  of,  on  bis  arrival,  89. 
Sardinia,    kingdom   of     (45°    10'   N., 

8°   0'    E.),    its    position    in     1848, 

Ixxxviii.  546. 
position  of,  compared  with  that 

of  Prussia,  xc.  97. 

disputes  with   the  Pope,  xciii. 


171.  immunity  claimed  for  ecclesias- 
tics from  the  civil  power,  172.  origin 
of  the  separate  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, 173.  the  Siccardi  law,  174. 
the  case  of  the  Count  Santa  Kosa, 
175-178.  misgovernment  in  the  Is- 
land of  Sardinia,  180 


copyright  treaty  with  France, 
xcv.  148. 

public  education  in,  previous  to 

1830,  xcix.  561.  the  universities 
closed  by  order  of  government,  562. 
re-opened  under  new  regulations, 
563.  vexatious  certificates  required, 
ib.y  564.  character  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  same  period,  ib.  general 
stagnation  in  all  professions,  565. 
plots  and  conspiracies,  ib.  subse- 
quent progress,  569.  the  improve- 
ment due  to  constitutional  monarchy, 
570.  benefits  to  be  expected  from 
the  example  of  Sardinia,  571. 

concordats  with,  in  the    18th 


century,  ciii.  472. 

position  of,  in  the  beginning  of 


1859,  cix.  562.  advantages  enjoyed 
by,  arising  from  treaties,  567.  treaty 
engagements  with  Austria,  568.  her 
acquisition  of  Genoa,  569.  attached 
to  France  and  Russia  in  the  negotia- 
tions subsequent  to  the  Crimean  war, 
577.  seafaring  population  of,  ex.  17. 
See  Italy.  Piedmont. 
Sardinia,  Island  of  (40°  0'  N.,  9°  0'  E.), 
ignorance  in  regard  to,  xc.  213.  as- 
pect of  the  country,  214.  wild 
animals,  215.  flamingoes,  ib.  cheap- 
ness of  provisions,  ib.  obscurity  of 
its  early  history,  216.  the  "  Noraghe," 
ib.  speculations  in  regard  to  them,217. 
unhealthiness,i6.  traditions  respecting 
the  "Sardonic  smile,"  218.  local  ner- 
vous afiection,  ib.  the  mountain  re- 
gions, ib.  the  district  called  La  Bar- 
bagia,  219.  the  vendetta.,  ib.  Saracen 
conquest,  ib.  the  Pisans  and  Genoese, 
ib.  the  Sarde  "judges,"  220.  the  island 
transferred  to  Aragon,  ib.  ceded  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  221.  the  feudal 
system  abolished  l3y  King  Charles 
Albert,  229.     See  Savoy,  House  of. 


Sardinia,  Island  of,travelling  in,  cvi.  365. 
Sarebus  River  (in  Borneo),  expedition 

against  the  pirates  of,  Ixxxiv.  160. 

the  bore,  ib.     the  defences  stormed, 

161.      astonishment  of    the    Malay 

chiefs,  162. 
Sardonic  smile,  various  explanations  of 

the  origin  of  the  expression,  xc.  217, 

218. 
Sargasso  Sea,  the,  Ixxxix.  342. 
Saris   (Captain   John),   his  voyage  to 

Japan,  xcvi.  374.     his  reception,  ib. 

charter  to  trade  obtained  by  him,  375. 
Sarmatians,  the,  cii.  96,  97.      defeated 

by  the  troops  of  Mithridates,  100. 
Sarpi    (Peter    [Father    Paul],    1552- 

1628),  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the 

"Index    Expurgatorius,"  xciii.  560, 

note. 
Satellites,  direction  of  their  revolution, 

Ixxxii.  24. 
Satire  better  understood  than  formerly, 

Ixxxi.  67. 
Sattler  (Father  Benedict),  his  "Ethica 

Christiana,"  Ixxxii.  343.  . 
Saturn  (the  planet),  its  density,  Ixxxii. 

24.     its  temperature,  25. 

observations  of,  Ixxxviii.  141. 

ring  of,  cii.  449. 


Saunders  (Mr),  his  evidence  on  railway 
competition,  c.  460. 

Saunderson  (Nicholas,  1682-1739),  the 
blind  mathematician,  xcix.  86. 

Saurin  (William,  1767-1840),  Irish  At- 
torney-General, improper  publication 
of  his  letter  to  Lord  Norbury,  cvii. 
454. 

Saurin  (James,  1677-1730),  on  the 
condition  of  the  French  Protestant 
refugees  in  Holland,  xcix.  487.  his 
sermons,  488.  his  birth  and  edu- 
cation, ib.  his  residence  as  minister 
at  the  Hague,  489.  preaches  against 
the  relaxed  discipline  conseqiient  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  refugees,  490. 
against  the  abuses  of  Calvinistic 
preaching,  491.  enforces  tolerance 
and  charity,  ib.  attacks  on  him,  492. 
his  letters  "  on  the  State  of  Chris- 
tianity in  France,"  ib.  his  death,  ib. 
his  efforts  to  induce  the  remaining 
Protestants  to  emigrate  from  France,2&. 

Sauroids.     See  Geology. 

Savages,  false  ideas  of  their  virtue, 
Ixxxiii.  433. 

Savary,  French  envoy  at  Madrid  in 
1808,  cii.  306.  deceives  Ferdinand, 
ib.,  307. 

his  work  on   the  war   in   La 


Vendee,  civ.  23,  note. 
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Savery  (William),  an  American  Quaker, 
his  mission  to  England,  Ixxxvii.  517. 
his  influence  on  the  character  of  Mrs 
Fry,  ih.,  518. 

Savile  (Sir  George),  his  letters  to  the 
Earl  of  Rockingham,  xcvi.  112.  his 
character,  128,  129. 

Savings'  banks,  principle  of,  xcii.  16. 

number     of     depositors,     and 

amount  of  deposits,  xcv.  407.  origin 
of,  410.  numerous  defalcations,  ^&., 
non-liability  of  the  trustees,  41 1 .  the 
government  proposal  in  1851,  412. 

Savonarola  (Jerome,  1452-1498), 
preaches  against  un-orthodox  repre- 
sentations of  the' Virgin,  xcvii.  234. 
put  to  death,  ib. 

Mr  Harford's   account  of,  cvi. 

512.     his  influence  on  Italian  art,  ib. 

Savoy  (45°  35'  N.,  6°  38'  E.),  French 
conquest  of,  under  the  convention, 
Ixxxi.  10. 

stipulations  in  regard  to,  in  the 

Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Ixxxix.  141. 

annexation  of  by  France  (1792), 

xcvi.  293.  restored  to  Sardinia, 
318. 

Savoy,  House  of,  its  position  and  po- 
licy, xc.  222.  compared  to  a  per- 
severing gamester,  223.  occasional 
reverses  and  exhaustion,  224.  its 
pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
ib.  Duke  Emanuel  Philibert,  225. 
Charles  Emanuel,  226.  Amadeus 
VIII.,  227.  frequent  abdication  of 
the  princes  of  Savoy,  ib.  weak 
character  of  the  later  kings,  228. 
accession  of  the  branch  of  Savoy 
Carignan,  ib. 

its  gradual  increase  of  power, 

xcvi.  36.  position  of,  after  the  re- 
storation in  1820,  41.  dependence 
on  Austria,  42.  becomes  identified 
with  the  cause  of  Italy,  43. 

Saxe  (Maurice,  Count  de.  Marshal,  1696- 
1750),  anecdote  of,  cvii.  502. 

Saxe  Weimar  (Karl  August,  Duke  of), 
his  treatment  by  Napoleon,  cvi,  215, 
216.     his  noble  conduct,  217. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  (12th  century),  his 
Latin  History  of  Denmark,  Ixxxii. 
287.    objects  of  the  work,  288. 

Saxons,  continental,  oppression  of,  under 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  Ixxxi.  290. 
their  insurrection,  291.  their  strength 
and  excesses,  292.  totally  defeated 
on  the  river  Unstrut,  295.  oppressed 
by  Henry  IV.,  304.  their  letters  to 
(xregory  VII.,  319.  their  constancy 
to  Rudolf,  321. 


Saxons,  their  position  in  England  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  Ixxxii.  48. 

their  social  habits  and  sense  of 


duty,  Ixxxix.  157.  their  conquest  of 
the  country,  161.  previous  Saxon 
settlements  on  the  coast,  ib.  their 
principle  of  organisation,  163,  164. 
the  freemen,  171,  172.  theory  of 
royalty,  173.  inferior  kings,  174.  the 
elective  principle,  ib.  privileges  of 
kings,  175, 176.  the  comites,  or  nobles 
by  service,  178.  religion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  179-182.  recent  contribu- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage and  history,  183. 

problems  connected  with  their 


conquest  of  Britain,  xciii.  86,  87. 

early  settlements  of  in  England, 


See  Anglo-Saxons. 


xciv.  202. 
Saxony,  treatment  of,  at  the  Congress 

of  Vienna,  Ixxxviii.  518. 
disinclination  of,  to  the  projected 

German  Union,  xci.  585.     attempted 

revolution  in,  591. 
spoliation  of,  by  the  Congress  of 

Vienna,  xcvi.  319. 

negotiations  respecting,  in  1814, 


ciii.  133.  proposed  annexation  of,  to 
Prussia,  136,  137.  questions  in  re- 
gard to,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
138,  139. 

dukes    of,  their   patronage  of 

the  arts,  xcvii.  394. 

Sayous  (M.),  editor  of  the  "Memoirs  of 
Mallet  du  Pan,"  xcv,  488,  493. 

his  "  Histoire  de  la  Litterature 


Franfaise  a  I'etranger,"  xcix.  460. 
on  the  social  character  of  the  Hu- 

Tguenots,  465. 

Scaliger  (Joseph  Justus,  1544-1609), 
his  birth  and  early  life,  ci.  37.  his 
skill  as  a  linguist,  38.  his  literary 
quarrels,  ib. 

Scandinavian  nations,  the,  Ixxxii.  272. 
are  of  Teutonic  blood,  ib.  their  com- 
paratively recent  conversion,  275. 
remarkable  preservation  of  their  lite- 
rature in  Iceland,  279.  change  in 
their  language  in  the  middle  ages, 
286.  low  state  of  their  literature 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
ib.  value  of  their  ancient  literature, 
289.  the  Scandinavians  compared 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  301.  their 
superstitions,  304. 

their  late  conversion  and  civili* 

sation,  Ixxxviii.  9.      preservation  of 

i     their  pagan  ballads,  10,  18. 
Scarlatti  (Alessandro,  1658-1728),  an 
eminent  musician,  cvi.  231. 
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Scepticism,  modern  development  of, 
Ixxxiv.  196. 

honest  and  affected,  xc.  336. 

Scharnhorst,  a  Prussian  minister — his 
labours  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
army,  ciii.  116,  119. 

Schein  (General),  commander  of  the 
Russians  against  the  Turks,  in  1695, 
civ.  48. 

Schelling  (Frederick  William  Joseph, 
1775-1854),  his  intercourse  with  Vic- 
tor Cousin,  xciii.  438.  pantheistic 
character  of  his  philosophy,  444. 

Schenk,  his  discovery  in  the  treatment 
of  flax,  xciv.  '292. 

Scheremetof,  a  Russian  general,  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Poles  at 
the  battle  of  Czudno,  civ.  33. 

Schildberger(  John),  his  captivity  among 
the  Turks  (1428),  ci.  28.  publishes 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Armenian 
and  Tartar  languages,  ih. 

Schill  (Ferdinand  von,  1773-1809),  his 
adventurous  expedition,  xcvi.  102. 

Schiller  (John  Christof)her  Frederick 
von,  1759-1805),  his  style,  Ixxxii. 
457. 

compared     with      Goldsmith, 

Ixxxviii.  211, 

his  connexion  with  Goethe,  xcii. 


202.  purity  and  enrhusiasm  of  his 
works,  203.  compared  with  Goethe, 
204. 

his  works  prohibited,  under  the 


authority  of  the  Austrian  concordat, 
ciii.  487. 

Schlegel  (August  Wllhelm  von,  1767- 
1845),  his  criticism  on  "  Lessing's 
Plays,"  Ixxxii.  464. 

his  criticism  on  "  The  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  Ixxxvii.  423. 
his  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  xc. 


66.     his  rash  assertions,  67.     his  re 
mark  on  the  illusions  respecting  the 
golden  age,  500. 

his  distinctitm  between  the  Greek 


and  Romantic  Drama,  cii.  35. 

anecdote  of,  related  by  Rogers, 

civ.  108. 

Schlegel  (Frederick  von,  1772-1829), 
his  praise  of  Luther's  eloquence, 
Ixxxii.  103.  of  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  107.  his  criticism  on 
Moliere,  196.    his  critique  upon  Les- 


his    criticism    on    Shakspeare, 

Ixxxiii.  49. 

his  criticism  of  "  Jacobi's  Wol- 


Schleiermacher  (Frederick  Ernest  Da- 
niel, 1768-1834),  his  translation  of 
Plato,  Ixxxvii.  323.  his  remark  on 
the  Socrates  of  Xenophon,  354. 

his  intimacy  with  Victor  Cousin 


while  imprisoned  at  Berlin,  xciii.  445. 
his  theological  principles,  447. 
Schleswig  Holstein,  dispute  between 
Denmark  and  the  Germanic  Confede- 
ration in  regard  to,  Ixxxviii.  249. 
invasion  of,  280. 

the  rebellion  of,  could  not  have 


been  foreseen,  xci.  533. 

Schmolders  (Auguste),  his  Essay  on 
Arabian  Philosophy,  Ixxxv.  340.  his 
translation  of  the  Treatise  of  Al- 
gazzali,  341. 

Schneidemiihl,  the  congregation  of,  se- 
cedes from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Ixxxiii.  115.  its  confession 
of  faith,  116. 

Schcelcher  (M.),  his  Life  of  Handel,  cvi. 
228.  defects  and  inaccuracies  of  the 
work,  229.  his  narrative  of  Handel's 
early  days,  234.  anecdotes  of  the 
"  Messiah  "  preserved  by  him,  240. 
his  complaints  of  Handel's  treatment 
in  England,  25 1 . 

Schoenbein  (M.),  his  invention  of  gun- 
cotton,  xciv.  594. 

his  discovery  of  "ozone,"  cvi. 


demar,"  Ixxxvi.  344.    his  "  Lucinda," 
ih. 


51. 

Scholefield  (Professor),  his  "  Hints  for 
an  Improved  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament,"  cii.  429. 

Schomberg  (Frederick  Armand,  Mar- 
shal, d.  1689),  his  petition  to  Louis 
XIV.  in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots, 
xcix.  472.  Defoe's  lines  on,  477. 
his  character,  478. 

his   disapprobation   of  "William 

III.'s  resolution  to  give  battle  at  the 
Boyne,  cv.  157.     his  fall,  ib. 

Schomberg  (Meinhardt),  diversion  ef- 
fected by  him  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  cv.  158. 

Schon,  a  Prussian  minister  under  Stein, 
ciii.  116,  119.  his  conduct  as  Go- 
vernor of  Konigsberg,  127. 

Schoolmasters,  their  general  mediocrity, 
Ixxxi.  228. 

Schools.     See  Education. 

Schools,  public,  public  opinion  in,  Ixxxi. 
231.  government  by  means  of  the 
Sixth  Form,  232. 

Schouw  (Professor), his  "Elements  of  a 
Universal  Geography  of  Plants,"  civ. 
492. 

Schrader  on  the  advantages  to  St.  Paul 
of  his  Pharisaic  education,  xcvii.  104. 
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on  the  visit  to  Arabia,  106.     on  the 
voyage  of  St  Paul  to  Italy,  117. 

Schrotter,  a  Prussian  minister,  ciii.  116. 

Schumla  (43°  12'  N.,  26°  53'  E.),  strength 
and  importance  of  the  position,  c.  271, 
272.  repulse  of  the  Kussians  from, 
273. 

Schutz,  his  edition  of  ^schylus,  c.  83, 
86. 

Schwartzenberg,  family  of,  xcviii.  6. 

Schwartzenberg  (Charles  Philip,  Prince, 
1771-1820),  his  policy,  xciii.  190, 191. 
his  imperious  conduct,  199. 

nominal  commander  of  the  Allies 

at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  cviii.  58. 

Schwartz-rauhle,  in  the  Fichtel  Gebirge, 
Ixxxii    S52 

Schwytz  (47°  0'  K,  8°  42'  E.),  canton 
of,  disturbances  in,  in  1833,'lxxxiii. 
170. 

Science,  natural  and  experimental,  xc. 
435,  436.  utilitarian  application  of, 
439-441. 

modern,    characteristics    and 

prospects  of,  cviii.  71-72.  the  rela- 
tions of  matter  and  force,  79,  80. 
phenomena  of  heat,  82.  relations  of 
physical  and  vital  forces,  83.  unan- 
swerable questions  on  the  relations 
of  mind  and  matter,  84.  the  physical 
condition  of  space,  85.  astronomy, 
87-89.  question  as  to  nebulous  mat- 
ter in  space,  90.  phenomena  of  light, 
92.  magnetic  influences  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  93,  94.  the  principle  of 
molecular  action,  95, 96.  universality 
of  the  atomic  theory,  97.  results 
arising  therefrom,  i6.,  98.  internal 
molecular  changes  in  bodies,  99.  proofs 
of  the  individuality  of  atoms,  ib. 
newly  discovered  elementary  sub- 
stances, 101.  problem  respecting 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  102. 
advance  of  geology,  103. 

Scilurus,  king  of  the  Tauri,  cii.  97.  de- 
feated by  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
100. 

Scinde  (25°  0'  N.,  77°  30'  E.),  British 
annexation  of,  Ixxxiv.  474.  impolicy 
of  the  measure,  475. 

■■  British    conquest    of,   cv.  270. 
treaty  with  in  1809,  279. 

Scindiah,  a  Mahratta  chief,  cv.  410. 
concludes  peace  with  the  British,  411. 

■ defeat  of  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, ex.  201,  202. 

Sclavonic  nations,  project  for  their 
union,  Ixxxviii.  553. 

instances  of  the  love  of  liberty 


Sclaves,  tlie,  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
xcvii.  121.  compared  with  the  Hun- 
garians, 122.  roused  by  the  Austrian 
government  aQ:ainst  the  Hungarians, 
134.  ^ 

twofold  division  of  the  Sclavonic 


among,  ci.  501. 


race,  cvii.  342. 

Scoffern  (Dr),  on  the  Armstrong  gun, 
cix.  532. 

Scoresby  (William,  1790-1857),  on  the 
temperature  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  xcviii. 
350.  his  description  of  the  formation 
of  ice  out  at  sea,  351. 

on  compass  deviations,  cvi.  59, 

60.  his  method  of  fixing  the  compass 
in  iron  ships,  61. 

Scotland  (56°  30'  K,  4°  0'  W.),  the 
system  of  entails  too  prevalent  in, 
Ixxxi.  16.  drainage  in,  95.  agri- 
cultural education  in,  124.  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  Association,  125. 
desire  for  agricultural  instruction, 
126.  unimproved  land  in,  128.  lease- 
holds, lb.  medical  corporations  in, 
254-257.  complaints  against  them, 
258.  medical  empiricism  at  a  low 
ebb  in,  268.  secession  from  the 
Church,  474.  attempt  to  exclude 
the  seceders  from  University  offices, 
ih.  the  Act  of  1690,  475,  478.  the 
Statute  of  1707,  476,  478.  religious 
tests  not  enforced,  ib,  Nonconformist 
ofiicers  in  the  Universities,  477,  and 
note,  question  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Church,  478.    the  Confession  of  Faith, 

482.  the  Nonconformist  Professors, 

483.  the  Act  of  Union  with  England, 
494.  lay  patronage,  495.  parochial 
schools  in,  511.  troubles  owing  to  its 
Church,  527.  the  ultra  Presby- 
terians, 531,  532.  their  cause  was 
the  popular  cause,  533.  national 
character  of  the  Church  of,  538.  its 
disruption  on  the  question  of  patro- 
nage, i^.j  539.    future  prospects,  540. 

eminent  geologists  of,  Ixxxii.  29. 


carboniferous  strata  in,  36.  Defoe's 
employment  in  the  promotion  of  the 
union  of,  with  England,  518. 

administration  of  the  Poor  Law 


in,  Ixxxiii.  98.  commentaries  on  the 
criminal  law  of,  197.  old  method  of 
giving  the  verdict,  199.  mode  of 
appointing  juries,  201 .  criminal  pro- 
ceedings compared  with  those  of 
England,  202,  203.  advantages  of  a 
public  accuser,  204.  proportion  of 
convictions  to  committals,  ib.  ab- 
sence of  grand  juries,  205.  defects, 
206.     the  verdict  "  not  proven,"  ib. 
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irreversible  judgments,  207.  want  of 
the  power  to  reserve  points,  ib.,  208. 
rule  requiring  the  prosecutor  to  give 
notice  of  the  evidence  to  be  adduced, 
ib.     cases  in  which  this  acts  unfairly, 

209.  remedy  for  this  objection,  ib. 
power  of  introducing  new  offences, 

210.  dangerous  principle  involved, 
212.  the  power  in  question  uncon- 
stitutional, 215.  alleged  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  exerted,  217. 
indictments  for  combination,  218. 
arguments  employed,  ib.  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  divided,  ib.    convictions, 

219.  attempts  considered  indictable, 

220.  possible  consequences,  221. 
constitution  of  the  Court,  222.  par- 
liamentary interference  requisite,  223. 

Scotland,  mode  of  framing  Acts  of  Par- 
liament for,  Ixxxiv.  124.  mode  in 
■which  the  statute  law  should  be  con- 
formed to  that  of  England,  140. 
inapplicable  statutes  drawn  in  igno- 
rance of  Scottish  affairs,  141,  142. 
inconveniences  arising  from  want  of 
uniformity  between  the  English  and 
Scottish  law,  143.  system  of  poor 
relief  in,  311.  its  successful  opera- 
tion, 312.  legal  examination  in,  413. 
agricultural  progress  in,  418-428. 
further  room  for  improvement,  435, 
436.  special  facilities  for  improve- 
ment, 442.  hindrances,  443,  444. 
entails,  443.     absenteeism,  444. 

rude  and  turbulent  character  of 

the  people  previous  to  the  legislative 
Union  with  England,  Ixxxv.  1 .  rapid 
subsequent  advance,  2,  3.  amount 
of  local  taxes,  1 05 .  mode  of  assessing, 
109.  commercial  privileges  of  the 
royal  burghs,  440.  trade  with  the 
Netherlands,  441. 

■ absence  of  academical  tests  for 


students,  Ixxxviii.  190,  191.  the  Act 
of  Security,  191.  instances  of  its 
operation,  192. 

retention  of  national  institutions. 


Ixxxix.  225.  ethnology  and  agricul 
ture  of,  347.  persecution  of  Cove- 
nanters under  James  IL,  when  Duke 
of  York,  443.  its  political  character, 
444.  ignorance  of,  in  England,  463. 
effects  of  the  Union,  464.  Anglo- 
mania, ib.f  465.  strong  religious  feel- 
ings, 467.  the  history  of,  begins  at 
the  Reformation,  ib.  the  Reformers 
were  men  of  learning,  468.  attach- 
ment to  Calvinism,  469.  popular 
character  based  on  religion,  470. 
democratic  tendency  of  the  Reforma- 


tion, 471.  the  General  Assembly, 
472.  subserviency  to  the  great  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  473.  schism 
on  the  subject  of  fiatronage,  474. 
renewed  power  of  the  Church,  ib. 
question  of  patronage,  475.  conflict 
between  the  Church  and  courts  of 
law  in  1834,  ib.,  476.  the  Free 
Church  secession,  ib.  the  institution 
of  the  Eldership,  478.  .  theory  of  the 
Presbyterian  system,  480.  distinct- 
ness of  Church  and  State,  48 1 .  duties 
of  the  civil  government,  482.  fierce 
contest  with  popery,  483,  484.  with 
prelacy,  486.  the  statute  of  1592, 
487.  succeeding  troubles,  488.  in- 
decision of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians 
in  the  Civil  War,  490,  491.  perse- 
cutioii  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
491.  state  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities, 502,  7iote. 
Scotland,  condition  of  the  poor  in,xci.  13. 
poor  law  for,  xcv.  111.     want 


of  good  maps  of,  179.  ancient  map 
ascribed  to  Ptolemy,  180.  map  by 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  ib.  maps  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  ib.  mi- 
litary survey  by  General  Roy,  181. 
Arrowsmith's  map,  182.  changes  in 
the  political  features  of  the  country, 
ib.  spread  of  population,  183.  de- 
fects in  the  physical  part  of  Arrow- 
smith's  map,  ib.  incorrect  delineation 
of  the  mountains,  184.  county  maps, 
185.  ordnance  survey,  i&.,  186.  post- 
ponements of  the  work,  ib.  indigna- 
tion at  its  suspension,  187.  slow  pro- 
gress, ib.  sums  voted  and  expended, 
1 88.  second  memorial  of  the  British 
Association,  191.  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  192.  its  recommendations, 
ib.  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the 
six  inch  scale,  194.  the  proposition 
of  a  two  inch  survey,  205,  206.  the 
recommendation  to  proceed  from 
south  to  north,  207.  Mr  Brunei's 
suggestions,  ib.,  208.  importance  of 
dispatch,  209.  uses  of  a  map,  210. 
military  capabilities  of  the  country, 
211.  the  history  of  Scotland  illus- 
trated by  her  geography,  ib.,  212. 
the  right  of  Scotland  to  a  survey, 
213. 

increased  social  distance  between 


masters  and   servants  in,  xcvii.  462. 
education  in,  509. 

tractarianism  of  the  Episcopal 


Church  in,  xcviii.  322. 
•  connexion  of  crime  and  drunk- 
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enness  in,  c.  59.  condition  of,  previous 
to  the  legislative  Union,  461.  national 
jealousy  and  sensitiveness  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  462.  eccle- 
siastical parties,  463-465.  causes  of 
the  downfall  of  prelacy,  465.  the 
proclamation  acknowledging  William 
and  Mary  read  in  the  churches,  466. 
the  Jacobite  Episcopalians,  io.  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  470,  471.  the 
Darien  expedition,  472.  indignation 
in  Scotland  at  its  failure,  473. 
differences  between  England  and 
Scotland,  474.  negotiations  for  a 
legislative  Union,  475.  outcry  in 
Scotland  against  the  Union,  476. 
allegations  of  corruption,  ib.  imme- 
diate unpopularity  of  the  Union,  477. 
subsequent  irritation  between  the 
two  countries,  478 .  systematic  smug- 
gling in  Scotland,  479.  the  Porteous 
mob,  ib.  present  grievances,  ib.  in- 
trigues in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  480. 
negligence  of  the  government,  ib. 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  481.  arrival 
of  the  Pretender,  482.  the  rebellion 
put  down,  ib.  executions,  ib.  results 
of  the  rebellion,  483.  the  "York 
Buildings  Company,"  ib.  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  484.  the  retreat  from 
Derby,  ib.  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
485.  measures  of  prevention,  486. 
subsequent  progress  of  prosperity 
and  civilisation,  ib.,  489.  advance 
in  comfort,  and  improvement  of  do- 
mestic architecture,  490. 

Scotland,  temporary  establishment  of 
episcopacy  in,  by  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
ci.  255.  resistance  to  Laud's  mea- 
sures, 256. 

' probable  effect  of  the  abolition 

of  the  stamp  on  newspapers,  cii.  497, 
note, 

country  schools  in  the  I7th  cen- 


tury, civ.  25.  practice  of  entering 
foreign  service  by  younger  sons  of 
good  families,  ib.  Scotch  emigrant 
tradesmen,  ib.  system  of  their  em- 
ployment in  foreign  armies,  27.  Scot- 
tish officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Swedish 
wars,  29.  their  system  of  exchanging 
services,  31.  Scotchmen  in  the  Rus- 
sian service  in  1661,  34. 

condition  of,  at  the  accession  of 


William  III.,  cv.  155, 162.  the  High- 
land chieftains,  162.  their  position 
a  remnant  of  feudalism,  163.  their 
intercourse  with  France,  ib.  import- 
ance of  public  opinion  in  Scotland, 
164.    consequences  of  the  Reforma- 

c  c 


tion,  ib.  lay  element  in  the  Church 
polity,  165.  strength  of  the  Presby- 
terian feeling,  166.  the  Declaration 
of  the  Estates  in  1689,  ib.  the  "  rab- 
bling" of  the  Episcopalian  clergy,  167. 
policy  of  William  III.,  168.  the  throne 
declai-ed  forfeited  by  James  XL,  169. 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in, 
186.  trials  for  sedition,  235-239. 
social  and  professional  despotism  in 
1793,  239,  241. 
Scotland,  banking  in,  cvii.  278.  igno- 
rance of  true  principles,  292. 

peculiarities   of   the    jurispru- 


dence of,  cviii.  343.  trial  of  Made- 
leine Smith,  344-346.  course  of 
criminal  procedure,  347.  functions 
of  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  f&.,  348. 
the  system  of  coroners'  inquests  un- 
known, 349,  case  of  death  under 
suspicious  circumstances  without  en- 
quiry, 350,  351.  duties  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  as  public  prosecutor,  352. 
mode  of  examining  the  suspected 
party,  356.  proceedings  in  "  precogni- 
tion," 357.  list  of  witnesses  furnished 
to  the  accused,  363.  the  system  of 
"running  letters,"  367.  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years  a  bar  to  criminal 
proceedings,  ib.  the  indictment,  368. 
order  in  which  the  speeches  and 
evidence  are  interchanged,  369.  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  evidence,  370. 
rule  in  respect  to  words  spoken  by  a 
person  since  dead,  372.  verdict  of 
"  not  proven,"  ib.-S74.  the  verdict 
the  decision  of  the  majority,  375. 

effect  of  the  Reform  Act  in,  cix. 


274. 

Scotland,  Free  Church  of,  sites  for  its 
places  of  worship  refused  by  the 
landowners,  Ixxxvi.  504.  grounds 
on  which  the  refusal  is  justified, 
ib.  intolerance  of  the  refusal, 
505.  Highlands  of,  question  as  to 
the  right  of  way  across  waste 
lands,  506.  importance  of  the 
question,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  country,  509.  interference 
with  artists  and  naturalists,  510. 
motives  for  the  exclusion,  ib.  deer- 
stalking, ib. 

Presbyterian  Church  of,  its  iso- 
lation in  the  absence  of  rituals,  xcv. 
459.  early  use  of  Knox's  Liturgy,475. 
disadvantages  of  extemporaneous 
prayer,  476.  consequent  growth 
of  Episcopacy,  477.  proposed  com- 
promise, 478,  479.  form  of  prayer 
ordered  to  be  drawn  up  for  colonists, 
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480.     the  introduction  of  a  partial 
form  of  prayer  feasible,  ib. 

Scotland — division  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  cviii.  5,  29. 

Scott  (Sir  Walter,  1771-1832),  his 
anticipation  of  religious  troubles, 
cviii.  Ixxxi.  527. 

his  description  of  the  sufferings 

of  mental  toil  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, Ixxxiii.  384. 

. characteristics  of  his  several  no- 
vels, Ixxxix.  91.  his  own  remarks  on 
his  Life  of  Napoleon,  307,  note,  effect 
of  his  genius  on  antiquarian  subjects 
309.  his  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  Bible  in  his  last  illness,  317. 

his  metrical  romances,  xc.  209. 


history  distorted  through  his  writings, 
259.  his  predilections  for  royalty, 
260. 

his  historical  romances,  xcii.  470. 

his  mode  of  introducing  the  narrative 
in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
489. 

versatility  of  his  genius,  xcvii. 


456. 

Moore's  visit  to  him  at  Abbots- 
ford,  xcix.  512.  anecdote  concerning 
the  MS.  of  "  Waverley,"  ib. 

his  edition  of  Dryden's  works, 

cii.  1.  his  remark  on  Dryden's  phi- 
losophy, 8.  his  defence  of  Dryden's 
allegories,  27. 

objectivity  of  his   poetry,  cvi. 


221. 

his   song   for  the    anniversary 

meeting  of  the  Pitt  Club  of  Scotland, 
cvii.  170,  note. 

his  lines  on  Fox,  cviii.  304,  note. 


on  the  verdict,  "  not  proven,"  374 

on  the  ministerial  changes  in 

1827,  ex.  74,  note,  76,  note^  77,  note. 
contemporary  disputes  respecting  the 
authorship  of  his  "Waverley,"  and 
"  Bridal  of  Triermain,''  244. 

Scott  (Mr),  of  Ohio,  his  speculations  of 
American  progress,  Ixxxvi.  378,  383. 

Scots,  the,  violent  prejudice  against 
(1769),  Ixxxv.  58. 

their    alleged    insensibility  to 

humour,  cii.  244. 

Scottish  farmers,  failure  of,  in  England, 
xc.  360. 

Scottish  medical  practitioners  in  Eng- 
land, jealousy  of,  Ixxxi.  241,  251. 
their  discontent,  253.  their  remon- 
strances against  the  Apothecaries' 
Act,  261. 

Scottish  metaphysical  school,  the,  xciii. 
439. 


Scottish  salmon  fisheries.     See  Salmon 
Fisheries. 

Scottish    Universities,    their     medical 
schools,  Ixxxi.  257.     degrees,  ib. 

commissions    of  visitation    to, 

cvii.  88.  report  of  the  commissioners 
in  1831,  89.  inadequate  salaries  of 
the  professors,  ib.  recent  demand  for 
"  extension,"  90.  complaints  of  in- 
efficiency, ib.  failure  of  Scottish 
candidates  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
examinations,  91.  stimulus  to  Uni- 
versity reform,  ib.  efforts  for  reform, 
92.  the  professions  at  home,  the  true 
object  of  Universities,  93.  defects 
of  the  schools,  94.  proposed  entrance 
examination,  95.  the  burgh  schools, 
ib.  their  need  of  increased  endow- 
ments, 96,  and  note,  opposition  of  the 
professors  to  an  entrance  examination, 
ib.  case  of  students  proceeding  direct 
from  the  parish  schools  to  the  Uni- 
versities, 97.  interests  of  the  pro- 
fessors, 98.  details  of  the  proposed 
examination,  99.  the  faculty  of  Arts,. 
ib.  the  Continental  and  English 
theory  on  the  subject,  ib.  double 
function  of  the  faculty  of  Arts,  102. 
the  present  course  of  study,  ib.  names 
of  degrees,  103.  measures  recom- 
mended, ib.  the  introduction  of  the 
tutorial  system,  ib.  gradations  of 
professorial  rank,  104.  residence  in 
common,  ib.  extension  of  the  session, 
105.  collateral  faculties,  106.  mode 
of  examination,  107.  supply  of  stu- 
dents in  the  faculty  of  Arts,  lOS. 
in  the  professional  faculties,  109. 
the  abolition  of  the  professional  fa- 
culties in  small  towns,  110,  111. 
claims  of  St.  Andrew's  to  the  pre- 
eminence, as  a  school  of  theology,  ib.^ 
112.  of  Edinburgh,  for  medicine  and 
law,  113,  114.  reformed  system  of 
law  examinations  introduced  by  the 
Committee  of  Advocates,  115,  116.  fl 
scope  and  standard  of  legal  in-  I 
struction,  117.  importance  of  a  know- 
ledge  of  international,  civil,  and 
constitutional  law,  118.  question  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, 119.  proposed  representa- 
tion of  them  in  Parliament,  120. 
national  importance  of  the  subject, 
ib. 
Scratchley  (Mr),  on  benefit  building 
societies,  xcv.  422.  on  freehold 
land  societies,  429,  431.  on  free-  \ 
hold  life  assurance  societies,  434. 
Scribe  (M.),  his  dramas,  Ixxxii.  203. 
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Scriptures,  Luther's  translation  of, 
Ixxxii.  107.  his  appeal  to  the  autho- 
rity of,  110. 

minute  discrepancies  in,  xc.  343. 

mode  of  accounting  for,  344.  verbal 
and  plenary  inspiration,  346,  note. 
progressive  knowledge  of,  350.  re- 
concileable  with  geology,  351.  with 
ethnology,  353. 

authority  of,  different  ways  of 


holding     the     doctrine,   xcviii.  276. 
doctrine  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of, 
287.     See  Testament,  New. 
Scripture    readers,   opposition    to,   by 
Bishop  Philpotts,  xcv.  68. 

the  movement  for  their  estab- 
lishment an  effort  of  the  Low  Church 
party,  xcviii.  279. 

Scroggs  (Sir  William,  Chief  Justice, 
1623-1683),  impeachment  of,  for  par- 
tiality in  the  trial  of  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  Popish  plots,  Ixxxiii. 
332. 

his  character,  xciii.  117.  pre- 
sides at  the  trial  of  Gavan  the  Jesuit, 
ib.,  118. 

Scrope  (G.  Poulett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  b.  1797), 
his  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on 
the  Irish  Poor  Law,  Ixxxiv.  267. 
demands  for  Ireland  the  Elizabethan 
Poor  Law,  271.  outline  of  his  plan, 
in  extracts  from  his  own  words,  272. 
his  expectation  that  the  expense  will 
fall  on  the  landlords,  ib.  ruinous 
expense  of  his  project,  273.  his  pro- 
posals at  variance  with  tho?e  of  the 
Irish  Commissioners  of  Enquiry,  285, 
287.  advocates  the  system  of  "  parish 
employment,'^  291.  his  reference  to 
foreign  experience,  292.  to  Dr  Doyle's 
opinions,  296.  his  arguments,  297. 
anarchical  tone  of  his  pamphlet,  298. 
extracts,  299.  summary  of  his  doc- 
trine, 300. 

1 —  his  paper  on  the  causes  of  the 

failure  of  the  measure   of  deferred 
annuities,  xcv.  419-421. 

Scutari  (40°  59'  N.,  29°  0'  E.),  hospitals 
for  the  British  army  at,  cii.  291. 

state  of  the  hospitals  at,  cviii. 

154,  155. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis,  locality  of,  cviii. 
520,  and  note. 

Sea,  physical  geography  of  the,  cv.  360. 
development  of  the  science,  363.  its 
preponderance  over  land,  369.  mean 
depth  of,  ih.  strata  of  animal  life  at 
various  depths,  379.  effects  of  at- 
mospheric pressure,  381.  depths  of 
the  sea,  ib,    American  apparatus  for 


sounding  great  depths,  382.  chemical 
constitution  of  sea  water,  387.  alleged 
presence  of  silver  therein,  ib.  interest 
of  the  subject  of  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  sea,  390. 

Sea  breezes,  effects  of,  on  fertility  of 
soils,  Ixxxi.  106. 

"Seaflower,"  the,  attacked    by  Malay 
pirates,  xcvi.  78. 

Sea-Kings,  anecdotes  of  the,  Ixxxviii. 
74-76. 

intercourse  kept  up  by  them 


with  distant  countries,  ci.  503 

Seals,  the  great,  Ixxxiii.  287,  289. 

Seamen,  wages  of,  xcviii.  419. 

Seaton  (Lord,  previously  Sir  John 
Colborne,  b.  about  1777),  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
xcvii.  74.  anonymous  attacks  on,  ib. 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Corfu 
appointed  by  him,  ib.  the  attacks  on 
hnn  examined,  75.  the  ship  canal 
of  Santa  Maura,  76,  77,  and  notes. 
other  accusations,  78-80. 

Sebastopol  (44°  26' N., 33°  O'E.),  block- 
ade of,  by  the  allied  fleets,  c.  295. 
arduous  character  of  the  siege 


of,  ci.  262.  danger  to  Turkey  from 
the  armaments  at  Sebastopol,  274. 
preparations  for  the  expedition 
against,  275.  expectation  of  its  fall 
after  the  battle  of  Alma,  278. 

the  sea  defences  of,  cii.  220.    land 


forts  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour, 
221.  topography  of  the  town,  ib.  un- 
finished state  of  the  land  defences  on 
the  south  side,  ib.,  222.  probable 
result  of  an  assault  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Alma,  222.  the  de- 
fence entrusted  to  General  Todleben, 
223.  map  of  the  western  half  of 
the  town,  224.  map  of  the  eastern 
half,  225.     earth  works  thrown  up, 

226.  use  made  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  ground,  ib.  large 
supply  of  artillery  and  ammunition, 

227.  failure  of  the  allied  attack 
on  the  17th  of  October,  ib.  the 
naval  attack,  228.  operations  of  the 
"Agamemnon,"  ib.  numerical  weak- 
ness of  the  British  army,  229.  the 
battle  of  Balaklava,  ib.  the  battle  of 
Inkermann,  ib.,  230.  superiority  of 
the  Russian  field-artillery,  ib.,  note. 
unnecessary  labour  in  the  trenches 
during  the  winter,  231.  operations 
of  the  French,  232.  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  6th  of  April,  ib.  its 
failure,  233.  Russian  works  of  ap- 
proach, ib,    their  works  takdn  by  the 
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French,  234.  bombardment  of  the 
6th  of  June,  ih.  the  Mamelon  taken, 
ib.  attack  on  the  MalakhofF  and  the 
Redan  repulsed  on  the  18th  of  June, 
235.  formidable  situation  of,  277. 
motives  for  attacking,  ih.^  278.  cap- 
ture of,  573.  arduous  nature  of  the 
siege,  574.  the  defences  unsubdued, 
579. 

Seceders  from  the  Scottish  Church,  the 
attempt  to  exclude  them  from  the 
Universities,  Ixxxi.  474.  revival  of 
obsolete  tests,  477,  478. 

Seckendorf  (Vitus  Lewis  Von,  1626- 
1692),  Austrian  envoy  to  Berlin,  ex. 
387.  his  influence  over  Frederic 
William  L,  388,  392.  brings  about 
the  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
400. 

Secondary     punishments,      ignorance 
prevailing   on   the    subject,    xc.    1. 
difiiculty  of  the  subject,  3.    the  plan 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  government, 
5.     the  separate  system,  6.     wherein 
it  differs  from  the  solitary  system,  ih. 
failure  of  the  system  of  classification, 
ih.y  7.     advantages  of  the  separate 
system,    8.       moral    effect    on    the 
prisoners,  9.     the  Pentonville  model 
prison.     (See  Pentonville.}     effect  of 
separate   confinement  on  the  mind 
11.     the   objection  on  the  score  of 
expense  considered,  12,  13.     concur- 
rence of  authorities  in  its  favour,  16. 
second  stage   of  the   system — com- 
pulsory lalx)ur,  ib.     the  hul ks,  1 7, 1 8 . 
dockyard    labour,    19.     necessity  of 
rewards,   20.     value  of  a  convict's 
labour,  21.     deficiency  of  religious 
instruction,  22.     ignorance  of  Chris- 
tianity, ih.     want  of  chaplains,  23. 
the  third  stage  of  punishment — trans- 
portation,  24.      colonial    tickets   of 
leave,  ib.     failure  of  the  assignment 
system,  25.    choice  of  their  employer 
by  the   convicts,    26.      incorrigible 
cases,  ib.    female  convicts,  27.    wives 
of  transported  convicts,  28.    influence 
of  parental    feelings,   ih.      juvenile 
offenders,  30.     schools  for  them,  ib. 
moral  education,  31,  and  note.    Park- 
hurst   prison,    ib.,    32.      number   of 
convicts  in  Great  Britain  under  sen- 
tence of  transportation,  33.    diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  sentences  of 
transportion,  34.    number  of  separate 
cells  in  different  prisons,  ib.    number 
of  convicts   in   the   stage   of  penal 
labour,  35.     convicts  from  Ireland, 
t*.    promising  character  of  the  new 


system,  36.  transportation  as  a 
means  of  reformation,  ih.  improved 
results,  37.  unreasonable  objections, 
ih.,  38. 

Secondary  system  of  geology.  See 
Geology. 

Secretaryships  of  State,  changes  in,  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  xcix.  23, 
and  note. 

Security,  Act  of,  Ixxxi.  476-478.  di- 
rected against  prelatists,  493. 

Sedgwick  (Professor,  b.  1787),  his  geo- 
logical researches,  Ixxxii.  34,  39. 

on  Victor  Cousin's  works,  xciii. 


431, 


12. 


his  geological  discoveries,  cviii. 


Seeds,  vitality  of,  Ixxxii.  68. 

Seetzen  (Ulric  Jasper,  d.  1811),  his 
collection  of  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  civ. 
377,  note,  379.  poisoned  at  Mocha, 
388. 

Seguier,  a  Camisard  leader,  civ.  127, 
128.     cruel  execution  of,  129. 

Selden  (John,  1584-1654),  anecdote  of, 
Ixxxiii.  297.  his  "Judicature  of  Par- 
liament," 329,  note,  330.    quoted,  331. 

a  member  of  the  Long  Parlia- 


ment, Ixxxiv.  78. 
on  the  faults  in  the  translation 


of  the  Bible,  cii.  427. 

pension  offered  to  him  by  Crom- 


well, ciii.  51. 

Seleucia  (33°  7'  K,  35°  42'  E.),  its 
population,  Ixxxiii.  361. 

Seleucidas,  beauty  of  their  coins,  civ.  165. 

Selim  Pasha,  defeated  by  '  General 
Wrangel  at  Bayazeed,  ciii.  288.  his 
culpable  inactivity  at  Erzeroum  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Kars,  299. 

Selkirk  (Earl  of,  1771-1820),  the  first 
founder  of  a  benefit  building  society, 
xcv.  421. 

settlement  founded  by,  on  the 

Red  River,  cix.  123.  his  dealings 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  126. 

Selwyn  (George,  1719-1791),  Sow  mofe 
of  his  quoted  by  Horace  Walpole, 
Ixxxviii.  356. 

Selwyn  (George,  Bishop  of  New  Zea- 
land), his  labours,  xcviii.  31 L 

Selwyn  (William,  Canon  of  Ely),  on 
cathedral  reform,  xcvii.  173. 

Seminaries  (French),  for  clerical  edu- 
cation, Ixxxi.  405,  406.  brought 
under  Jesuit  control,  ih.  become 
fashionable,  ib.  their  privileges  re- 
stricted, 408. 

Senate,  an  oligarchical  council,  its 
characteristics,  Ixxxi.  8. 
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Seneca  (Lucius  Annaeus,  1-65),  on  the 
conspiracy  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
xcii.  90. 

Senior  (Nassau  W.),  his  preface  to 
"Foreign  Communications  on  Poor 
Laws,"  Ixxxiv.  292.  extracts,  293- 
295. 

on  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 

charities,  xcvii.  496. 

his    journal    in    Turkey   and 

Greece,  ex.  512,  513.  period  of  his 
journey,  5 14.  conversations  recorded 
by  him  in  Turkey,  515-52],  on  the 
internal  state  of  Greece,  522. 

Senior  (Lieut.-Col.),  author  of  "Charles 
Vernon,  a  Transatlantic  Tale."  See 
Vernon — Jamaica. 

Sensation,  theory  of,  as  the  source  of 
intellect,  404,  its  origin  falsely  as- 
cribed to  Locke,  Z&.-413.  sensation 
common  to  brutes  and  men,  415. 
length  and  unprofitableness  of  the 
disputes  on  the  subject,  423,  424. 
opposite  exaggerations,  425-427. 
ideas  of  magnitude  and  number, 
428. 

Separate  system.  See  Secondary 
Punishments. 

Sepoys,  their  value  as  soldiers,  Ixxxiv. 
457. 

' their   deterioration    in   valour 

and  fidelity,  xcvii.  184,  185.  See 
India. 

character  of,  cvi.  553,  554.    See 


Indian  Mutiny. 

Seppings  (Sir  Robert),  his  improved 
principle  of  ship-building,  Ixxxix.  67. 

Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Ixxxviii.  55^  56. 

Sepulveda  (John  Ginez  de,  b.  1491), 
historiographer  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  cv.  41. 

Sequard  (Brown),  his  discoveries  in 
animal  physiology,  cix.  260. 

Sequier  (Mr),  picture  restorer  to  the 
National  Gallery,  xcix.  533,  534,  535. 
his  evidence  before  the  commissioners, 
536,  537.  mischievous  nature  of  his 
operations,  539.  terms  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  keeper,  541. 

Serassi  (Pier  Antonio,  1721-1791),  his 
Life  of  Tasso,  xcii.  562. 

Serre  (Dr),  on  vision,  cviii.  442. 

Sertorius  (Quintus,  d.  B.C.  72),  his 
successes  in  Spain,  xcii.  70. 

Servia  (40°  8'  N.,  22°  9'  E.),  condition 
of,  xcix.  300. 

policy  of  the  Turks  towards, 

ciii.  402.  the  national  church  an- 
nexed to  the  Greek  church,  ib. 


Servia,  prosperous  condition  of,  cv.  425. 
neutrality  of,  432. 

Sestine  (Abbate  Domenico,  about 
1750-1832),  his  works  on  coins,  civ. 
190. 

Settembrini  (Luigi),  government  perse- 
cution of,  at  Naples,  xciv.  500.  his 
previous  career,  501.  arrested,  ih. 
his  "  Difesa,"  502.  his  exposure  of 
the  manner  of  employing  false  wit- 
nesses, 504,  505.  imprisoned,  506. 
his  examination  by  a  police  agent,  ih. 
his  letter  to  his  wife,  513,  514.  his 
so-called  pardon,  ih. 

elevated  character  of,  xcix.  566. 


Settle  (Elkanah,  1681-1724),  his  quarrel 
with  Dryden,  cii.  12,  13. 

Settlement,  a  means  of  acquiring  a 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  un- 
occupied countries,  Ixxxii.  249. 

law    of,    Ixxxvii.     162,    452. 


heads  of  settlement,  454.  orders  of 
removal,  456.  hardship  effected 
thereby,  457.  bad  effect  on  the 
labour  market,  458.  demoralisation 
of  the  labourers,  459.  effect  on  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  460.  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  finding  remedies, 
462.  insurmountable  objections  to  a 
national  rate,  463.  Mr  Hall's  scheme, 
464,  465.  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject,  466,  467.  plan  of  ex-^ 
tending  the  area  of  rating  to  the 
Unions,  468.  objections  answered, 
469-471. 

Seuir  of  Eigg,  the,  cviii.  30. 

Severus  (Lucius  Septimius,  Roman 
Emperor,  146-211),  his  supply  of 
corn  and  oil  to  the  poorer  citizens, 
Ixxxiii.  364. 

Sevigne  (Mary  de  Rabutin,  Mar- 
chioness de,  1626-1696),  her  corre- 
spondence withBussy  Rabutin,  Ixxxv. 
84. 

Sewell  (Sir  Thomas),  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Ixxxi.  145, 

Sewell  (Rev.  William),  his  Christian 
morals,  Ixxxi.  224. 

his  speech  at  Willis's  Rooms  on 

education,  xcii.  119.  on  religious 
teaching,  125. 

his  translation  of  the  "  Aga- 
memnon" of -^schylus,  179. 

his  translation  of  the  Odes  and 


Epodes   of  Horace,   xciii.   91.      his 
position  and  writings,  i6.,  92.     speci- 
mens of  fiiulty  translations,  93-95. 
his  account  of  the  remarkable 


recovery  of  lost  leaves  of  an  early 
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edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  cv.  449. 

Sevvell  (Miss),  her  religious  works  of 
fiction,  xcviii.  306. 

Sex,  development  of,  in  the  foetus, 
Ixxxii.  82. 

Sextons,  c.  316. 

Sextus  Empiricus  (reign  of  Commo- 
dus),  his  scepticism,  Ixxxv.  344, 
345. 

Sejd  (Mr),  on  the  climate  of  Califor- 
nia, cvii.  298-300.  on  the  rate  of 
wages,  319. 

Seymour  (Jane),  circumstances  of  her 
marriage  to  Henry  VIII.,  cviii.  593. 

Seymour  (Lord),  his  reproof  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  xcv.  92. 

Seymour  (Sir  Hamilton),  his  confiden- 
tial communications  with  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  on  the  condition  of 
Turkey,  c.  6. 

his  despatches  on  the  Emperor 

of  Russia's  views  respecting  Greece, 
ciii.  389. 

Seymour  (Mr  Danby),  his  account  of 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Sea  of  Azoff,  cii.  115,  note. 

his  statements   on  the   use   of 

torture  in  India  treated  with  incre- 
dulity, ciii.  154,  168. 

Seymour  (Hobart),  his  "  Mornings 
among  the  Jesuits  at  Eorae,"  xciii. 
541,  7iote.  discussion  on  infallibility, 
iZ>.,  542,  note, 

Shadwell  (Thomas,  1640-1726),  his  at- 
tack on  Dryden,  cii.  19.  satirised 
by  him  in  "  Mac-Flecnoe,"  ib. 

Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Earl  of,  1621-1683),  his  threats 
against  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  Ixxxii.  485. 

■  his   speech   in   support   of  the 

judicature  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Ixxxiii.  10.  his  loss  of  popularity, 
327.  his  friendship  for  Locke,  335. 
his  mischievous  character,  ih.  his 
committal  for  contempt  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  ib. 

his  character,  cii.  17.     bill  for 


high  treason  against  him  ignored  by 
the  grand  jury,  18. 

Shaftesbury  (Lord,  the  present,  b. 
1801),  his  pledge  to  propose  a  mea- 
sure of  Church  reform,  xciv.  530. 

— his  Bill  for  the  use  of  voting 

papers  at  parliamentary  elections, 
xcviii.  603,  604. 

advocates  compulsory  education 

for  the  children  of  the  lowest  class, 
xcix.  166.     his  bill  for  the  preven- 


tion of  juvenile  mendicancy  in  Lon- 
don, 168. 

Shah  Aulum  (Mogul  emperor),  his 
maltreatment  falsely  charged  upon 
the  British  government,  Ixxxiv.  454. 

Shah  Soojah,  supported  by  the  British 
in  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Afghanis- 
tan, cv.  275. 

Shakspeare  (William,  1564- 161 6), com- 
mentaries upon,  Ixxxi.  329.  old 
editions  of,  330.  new  materials  for 
his  life  discovered  by  Mr  Collier,  332. 
his  biography  by  Mr  Knight,  335. 
relation  of  his  works  to  older  plays, 
novels,  &c.,  336.  the  history  of  the 
text,  ib.  the  poet's  care  in  re-writing 
and  correcting  certain  plays,  337. 
early  editions  —  alleged  corruptions 
of  the  text  by  the  players,  ib.  the 
charge  not  maintainable,  338.  typo- 
graphical mistakes  in  the  old  editions, 
339.  Stevens's  edition,  340.  Ma- 
lone's,  341.  endeavours  to  restore 
the  genuine  text  —  Dyer's  remarks 
on  Knight's  and  Collier's  editions, 
ib.  specimens  of  injudicious  resto- 
rations, 342-344.  the  first  collected 
edition  of  his  plays  (the  folio  of 
1623),  344.  eighteen  plays  first 
printed  therein,  fi.  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  folio  editions,  ib.  Rowe's 
edition,  345.  comparative  correct- 
ness of  the  folio  of  1623,  ib.  is  the 
sole  authority  for  the  plays  first 
printed  therein,  ib.  not  equally  cor- 
rect in  all  parts,  346.  certain  plays 
especially  altered  by  recent  editors, 
347.  irregularity  of  metre,  especially 
in  "  Timon,"  ib.  plays  published  in 
the  poet's  lifetime  —  discrepancies  in 
the  editions,  348.  on  what  principle 
to  be  dealt  with?  ib.  his  editors 
Heminge  and  Condell,  349,  350. 
quarto  editions  of  single  plays,  351. 
metrical  arrangement,  352.  discre- 
pancies arising  from  the  capricious 
interference  of  the  Master  of  the 
Revels  on  the  score  of  profanity, 
353.  difficulty  of  decision  between 
the  folio  and  previous  editions,  354- 
369.  Mr  Knight's  principles  of  criti- 
cism, 355,  356.  considerations  of 
stage  convenience,  357.  comedies 
printed  from  previous  quartos,  358. 
various  readings,  ib.  text  of  certain 
plays — "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Henry 
IV."  (part  1),  "  Richard  II.,"  "Henry 
IV."  (part  2),  "Richard  III.,"  359. 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  360.  "  King 
Lear,"  361,  362.      "Othello,"    363, 
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364.  "Hamlet,"  365-368.  plays  re- 
written by  the  poet,  369-383.  theory 
of  piratical  copies,  taken  from  oral 
recitation,  370.  different  texts  exist- 
ing in  the  poet's  lifetime,  371.  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  373-377.  "Hamlet," 
377-383.  probability  of  a  very  early 
version  of  this  play,  378.  extreme 
incorrectness  of  the  old  quarto  edi- 
tions, ih.  progressive  elaboration  of 
the  character  of  Hamlet,  380,  381. 
the  original  novel,  382. 

Shakspeare — point  of  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  Moliere,  Ixxxii.  202. 

his  tragedies  performed  by  Eng- 
lish actors  in  Paris,  Ixxxiii.  47. 
cannot  be  fully  understood  by  fo- 
reigners, 48.  admiration  of,  in  Ger- 
many, 49.  French  translations  of, 
by  Ducis,  ih.  by  M.  de  Vigny,  50. 
specimens  of  M.  de  Vigny 's  version, 
53-55.  specimens  of  M.  de  Wailly's 
version  of"  Hamlet,"  57, 58.  M.  Bar- 
bier's  "  Jules  Cesar,"  59.  specimens, 
60,  61.  Retsch's  illustrations  of,  349. 
Landor's  criticisms  on,  493.  his 
Clowns,  494. 

his    historical    plays,    Ixxxiv. 

227.     intractableness  of  his  subject, 
228. 

anecdote  of,  Ixxxvi.  49.     eleva 


tion  of  the  English  drama  by  him, 
50,  55.  compared,  with  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  57.  his  alleged  joint 
authorship  of  "The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,"  58. 

the       "  Midsummer    Night' 


Dream,"  Ixxxvii.  419.  (See  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.')  advance  in 
Shakspearian  criticism,  422. 

criticisms  on,  xc.  39.     affected 


by  classical  or  French  taste,  40. 
his  plays  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  object  of  dramatic 
representation,  40, 41.  the  character 
of  Othello,  43.  his  alleged  want  of 
art,  44.  his  careful  composition,  46. 
criticisms  under  the  influence  of 
French  taste,  ib.  blemishes  in  his 
dramas,  47.  foreign  criticisms  — 
Voltaire,  48-52.  translated  into 
French,  49.  compared  with  Addison, 
55.  translated  into  Spanish,  60. 
Wieland's  translation  into  German, 
62.  German  criticisms,  ib.  the  fal- 
lacy that  his  plays  are  unsuited  for 
stage  representation,  63-64.  Gothe's 
unsuccessful  adaptation  of  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,*'  65.  criticisms  of  Tieck, 
and  the  Schlegels,  66.      Horn,  68, 


69.  Ulrici,  69-71.  Coleridge's  criti- 
cisms, 72.  M.  Guizot,  and  de 
Barante,  73.  Villemain,  74.  admi- 
ration of,  in  France,  75.  his  art,  76. 
his  versatility,  404.  compared  with 
Milton,  411.      his  minor  poems,  414. 

Shakspeare  —  his  representation  of  the 
conspiraey  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
xcii.  90.  his  Roman  plays,  480.  his 
perception  of  historical  truth,  481. 

his  character  of  Henry  V.,  xcix. 

221.  his  Hotspur,  ih.  his  Othello, 
223. 

his  treatment  of  the  subject  of 

insanity,  cii.  509. 

controversies  in  regard  to  the 

text  of  his  plays,  ciii.  358.  new 
school  of  criticism  required,  360.  re- 
markable MS.  corrections  discovered 
by  Mr  Collier,  ib.-362.  editions  pub- 
lished during  Shakspeare's  lifetime, 
363.  their  incorrectness  and  sur- 
reptitious character,  ib.  his  own 
neglect  lo  prepare  his  works  for  pub- 
lication, ih.  the  first  folio  by  Heminge 
and  Condell,  ib.  the  edition  full  of 
gross  errors,  ib.  the  sole  authentic 
edition,  364.  the  second  folio  (1632), 
ih.  wide  scope  for  conjectural  emen- 
dation, 365.  corrections  obtained  by 
comparison  of  contemporary  writers, 
ih.  probable  result  of  the  supposed, 
discovery  of  Shakspeare's  MSS., 
366,  367.  corrections  in  Mr  Collier's 
folio  examined  by  the  above  stand- 
ard, 368.  corrections  in  "Twelfth 
Night,"  and  "  Measure  for  Measure," 
ib.  corrections  restoring  the  sense 
of  passages,  369,  370.  slight  verbal 
changes,  371.  typographical  cor- 
rections, ib.,  372.  opinion  of  a  prac- 
tical printer  on  the  corrections,  373. 
disappointing  corrections,  ih,,  376. 
later  conjectural  readings  anticipated, 
376.  corrections  from  other  plays, 
377-379.  general  view  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  corrections,  379. 
unfavourable  opinions  of  them  ex- 
pressed by  Shakspearian  critics,  380. 
violence  of  the  controversy,  381. 
obscure  passages  untouched  by  the 
corrector,  382.  his  materials  incom- 
plete, ih.  the  corrections  made  at 
different  times,  383.  corrections  made 
for  the  purpose  of  stage  representa- 
tion, ib.  double  purpose  of  the  cor- 
rections, 384.  hypothesis  explaining 
the  phenomena,  ih.,  385.  other  cor- 
rected editions,  385. 

his  works  display  no  taste  f  or 
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mountain     scenery,    civ.   434,     and 

note. 
Shakspeare — argument  respecting  the 

genuineness  of  the  text,  cviii.  506. 
—  want  of  chronological  keeping 

in  his  plays,  ex.  439.     falsification  of 

history  in  his  historical  plays,  449. 
Shakespeare  (Sir  Richmond),  his  efforts 

to  procure  Colonel  Stoddart*s  release, 

Ixxxii.  154,  155. 
Shanghai  (31°  10' K,  121°  0^  E.),  Mr 

Fortune's  sojourn  at,  Ixxxviii.  407. 
returns  of  trade  at,  xcviii.  109. 

great  increase  of  exports,  110. 
insurrection   at,  cii.  347. 


re- 
capture of,  by  the  Imperial  troops, 
348.  placed  in  a  state  of  siege  by  the 
French  admiral,  349. 

Shari  river  (13°  0'  N.,  15°  30'  E.),  Dr 
Earth's  account  of,  cix.  361. 

Sharostin,  his  residence  in  Spitzbergen, 
xcviii.  353. 

Sharpe  (Mr  E.),  his  system  of  classifi- 
cation of  Gothic  architecture,  cv.  135. 

Sharpe  (Samuel),  his  History  of  Egypt, 
Ixxxviii.  33.  his  account  of  the  in- 
dustrial character  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  38.  of  the  non-amalga- 
mation of  races,  44.  his  account  of 
th€  Museum  at  Alexandria,  47.  of 
the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Egypt, 
57.  on  the  character  of  the  Alex- 
andrians, 61. 

Shaw  (Sir  Charles),  his  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  fire-arms  of  the 
British  troops,  cix.  521. 

Shaw  (Dr),  his  Travels  in  Algeria, 
Ixxxiv.  49.  his  account  of  the  Tell, 
53.     of  Mount  Atlas,  ib. 

Sheep,  prices  of  (1817-1849),  xci.  574. 

English  and  French^  comparison 

of,  ciii.  90. 

Sheffield  (53°  22'  K,  1°  29'  W.),  state 
of  the  manufactures  of,  Ixxxix.  49, 
and  7iote. 

system  of  intimidation  of  work- 
men at,  ex.  537,  538. 

Shell  (Colonel),  obtains  evidence  of  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Cap- 
tain Conolly,  Ixxxii.  144. 

British   envoy  at   Teheran,  cv. 

287,  288.  concludes  a  treaty  with 
Persia  for  the  independence  of  Herat, 
289. 

Shiel  (Richard  Lalor,  1794-1851),  on 
the  state  of  Ireland  in  1828,  ex.  84. 

Shelburne  (Lord,  1737-1805),  his  ne- 
gotiations with  Mr  Eden,  the  agent 
of  Lord  North's  government,  xcix. 
11.     enters  office  with  Lord  Rock- 


ingham, 19,  20.  becomes  prime  min- 
ister, 22.  nicknamed  "  Malagrida," 
23.  institutes  negotiations  for  peace 
with  America,  24.  alleged  duplicity 
of  his  conduct,  29.  his  negotiations 
without  consulting  his  colleagues,  31. 
his  want  of  cordiality  with  Fox,  32, 
and  note,  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  cession  of  Canada,  34. 
his  instructions  to  Oswald,  35,  36. 
his  character,  38.  his  free- trade  sen- 
timents, ib.y  note,  his  relations  with 
Fox,  40.  excluded  from  Mr  Pitt's 
cabinet  in  1783,  41.  resigns  office, 
45.  his  foreign  policy  carried  out  by 
the  Coalition  government,  50. 
Sheldon  (Gilbert,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1598-1677),  joins  in  the 
abolition  of  the  powers  of  Convoca- 
tion, Ixxxi.  543. 

his  government  of  the  Church, 


Ixxxii.  481. 

Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe,  1792-1822), 
character  of  his  poetry,  xc.  419.  his 
opinions,  ib.  classical  tendencies,  420. 
his  temperament,  ib.  his  infidelity, 
421.  his  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
ficiencies, 422.  his  lyrical  poems, 
423.  his  career,  424.  his  genius 
compared  with  that  of  Keats,  ib.,  425. 

Southey's   description    of  him, 


xciii.  381. 
Shepherd  (Sir  Samuel),  his  parentage, 

Ixxxi.  134.     his  rise  at  the  bar,  154, 

155. 
Shepherd's  Almanac,  the,  cvii.  239. 
Sheridan  (RichardBrinsley,  1751-1816), 

anecdote  of,  Ixxxi.  176. 

anecdote  of,  xcvii.  436. 

Moore's  Life  of,  xcix.  506.  causes 


of  his  estrangement  from  the  Whig 
party,  510.  his  character  and  con- 
duct, 511. 

his  threat  to  the  House  of  Com- 


mons of  the  "  danger  of  provoking 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  assert  his 
right"  to  the  regency,  ciii.  331. 

Rogers's  kindness  to  him,  civ. 


117. 

his  reply  to  Pitt  on  his  support 

of  the  Addington  government,  cvii. 
163. 

his  unsuccessful  Bill  for  the  re- 


gulation of  Life  Assurances,  cix.  60. 
authorship  of  his  "  School  for 


Scandal"  ascribed  to  a  young  lady,  ex. 
245. 
Sheridan  (Thomas,  father  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  1721-1788),  say- 
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Sheriff-mulr,  battle  of,  c.  481. 

Sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  their  imprison- 
ment by  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ixxxiii.  26. 

Sherwood   (Mrs  Mary  Martha,    1775 
1851),  advertisements  inserted  in  her 
religious  tales,  xcviii.  298.    character 
of  her  writings,  306,  note. 

Shilleto  (Mr),  his  pamphlet  "  Thucy- 
dides  or  Grote?"  xeiv.  223,  note. 

Shillinglaw  (T.  C),  his  Narrative  of 
Arctic  Discovery,  ciii.  181. 

Ship-building,  Ixxxv.  298.  groundless 
fear  of  foreign  competition,  ih. 

British  and  colonial,  lxxxvi.287. 

superior  quality  of  British  ships,  288. 
improvements  in,  Ixxxix.  67. 


Shirley  (James,  about  1594-1666),  his 
preface  to  the  folio  collection  of  his 
plays,  Ixxxv.  Q5. 

-— his  "  Narcissus  and  Echo,"  xc. 

414. 

"Shirley,"  by  Currer  Bell,  xci.  159. 
harshness  and  want  of  unity,  I'J.,  160. 
vulgarities,  161.  French  phrases,  ih. 
rudeness  ascribed  to  the  characters, 
ib.  beauty  of  the  descriptions,  162. 
powerful  delineations  of  character, 
163.  the  two  heroes  of  the  book,  ib. 
the  heroines,  164.  unnatural  cha- 
racter of  Mrs  Pryor,  165.  inconsis- 
tency of  the  character  of  Caroline 
Helstone,  ib.,  166.  wilful  departures 
from  probability,  166.  the  passage 
criticising  Milton's  Eve,  167.  incon- 
sistent mode  of  describing  incidents, 
168.  the  offer  of  marriage,  and 
refusal,  169-172.  mermaids,  ib.  ex- 
traordinary power  of  the  work  com- 
bined with  faults,  173. 

Shore  (Sir  John),  his  memoir  on  the 
probable  invasion  of  India  by  the 
Afghans  in  1796,  cv.  401. 

Shore  (Mr),  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's 
conduct  in  his  case,  148-151. 

Short-hand  —  question  whether  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  piratical  copies 
of  Shakspeare's  plays,  Ixxxi.  371. 

Shovel  (SirCloudesley,aboutl650-1705), 
his  attempted  co-operation  with  the 
insurgent  Camisards,  civ.  143. 

Shrapnell,  his  "  Stradametrical  Survey 
of  London,"  civ.  71. 

Shrewsbury  (Duke  of),  his  saying  in 
regard  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland,  Ixxxii.  431. 

■  ■  his  treachery  to  William  III., 

cv.  149. 

Shrewsbury  (Earl  of),  his  letter  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  xciii.  568,  573. 


Shuttleworth  (Sir  J.  P.  Kay),  his 
training-school  at  Battersea,  xcii. 
107. 

— on  the  origin  of  English  popular 

education,  xcvii.  468.  on  its  exten- 
sion since  the  year  1700, 470.  quota- 
tions from  his  work  on  "  Public 
Education," ^■&.,  471.  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  High  Church  opponents  of  the 
Management  Clauses  of  the  Minutes 
of  Council,  476,  477.  on  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Congregational  Dissenters, 
478.  on  the  question  of  compelling 
the  children  of  dissenters  to  learn  the 
Catechism  in  church  schools,  480,481. 
on  the  secular  plan  of  education,  483. 
his  model  school  at  Battersea,  486. 
his  proposed  regulations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  pupil  teachers,  491.  table 
of  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  chil- 
dren, 492.  on  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  religious  societies,  499. 
his  estimate  of  the  value  of  voluntary 
contribution  for  education,  505.  on 
education  in  Scotland,  509.  import- 
ance of  his  work,  ih.  objects  to  the 
system  of  government  selling  school- 
books,  510. 

on  the  want  of  education  in 


Manchester  and  Salford,  xcix.  168. 
Siberia  (63°  O'N.,1 10°  O'E.),  difficulties 
of  travelling  in,  ci.  332.  population 
of,  ib.  the  impediment  to  advance- 
ment arising  from  the  northerly  course 
of  the  rivers,  333.  mode  of  travelling, 
ib.  productions,  334.  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  ih,^  335.  revolting  diet 
of  the  Ostiaks,  335.  classes  of  the 
population,  336.  the  clergy,  ib.  the 
Chinoonik,  ih.^  337.  the  exiles,  337. 
discipline  and  regulations,  338.  mines 
and  precious  stones,  339.  migration 
from  the  towns  to  the  mines,  340. 
consequent  prevalence  of  crime  and 
murder,  ih.  severe  punishment  of 
criminals,  341.  the  plette,  ib.  the 
fur  trade,  342.  trade  with  China, 
343.  severity  of  the  climate,  344. 
the  ground  deeply  frozen,  ib.  marshy 
district  to  the  North,  ib.  temperature 
of  Southern  Siberia,  345.  winter 
darkness,  ib.  joy  at  the  arrival  of 
'  the  crow,'  ib.  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, 346. 

comparison  of  with  British  North 


America,  cix.  122,  123. 
Sicard  (Roch-Ambrose  Cucurron,  abbe, 
1742-1822),  an  instructor  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  cii.  136.  imprisoned  dur- 
inir  the  French  Revolution,  137.    his 
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narrow  escape  from  execution,  i6.,  and 
7iote, 

Sicily  (37°  30'  N.,  14°  0'  E.),  exporta- 
tion from,  of  corn  toRorae,lxxxiii.366. 

.  outline  of  its  history,  Ixxxviii. 

546,  547,  548,  note. 

ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at 


the  peace  of  Utrecht,  xc.  220. 

invasion  of  by  Napoleon,  c.  374. 


its  cession  the  subject  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments in  1806,  375,  377,  and  note. 
low  state  of  agriculture  in,  ciii 


101. 


coins  of,  civ.  190. 
varied    interest    of. 


cvi.    365. 


earthquakes  in,  in  1693,  371. 

negotiations  respecting,  in  1806, 


cvii.  378. 

change  of  ancient  names  in,  by 


the  Saracen  conquest,  cviii.  520,  note. 

Sicyon  (38°  0'  N.,  22°  47'  E.),  coinage 
of,  civ.  168. 

Siddons  (Sarah,  1755-1831),  anecdote 
of  her  related  by  Horace  Walpole, 
Ixxxviii.  352. 

Sidi  Abd-el-Kader,  a  Mahometan  saint, 
Ixxxiv.  70.  religious  order  in  Algeria 
dedicated  to  him,  ib. 

Sidmouth  (Henry  Addington,  viscount, 
1757-1844),  his  parentage,  Ixxxvi.  74. 
education,    75.      enters    parliament, 
76.    his  qualifications  for  success,  77. 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ib.     his  friendship  with   Pitt, 
79.     his  suggestion  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions towards  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  80.    his  character  acceptable  to 
George  IH.,  86.     applied  to  by  the 
king,  88.     becomes  prime  minister, 
90.    his  cabinet,  ib.    its  weakness,  92. 
his  first  measures,  93.     peace  with 
France,  ib.     the   king's   favour,   94. 
intrigues   to   induce   him   to    resign 
oflBce,  97.     negotiates  with  Pitt,  98. 
difficulties  of  his  position,  99.     strong 
parliamentary  opposition,    101,   102. 
retires,  103.     his  reconciliation  with 
Pitt,  105.     raised  to  the  peerage,  ib. 
his  obstructive  conduct  in  the  cabinet, 
106.     his   demeanour   during   Pitt's 
last  illness,  108.     holds  office  under 
the  Fox  and  Grenville  government, 
109.     resigns,  causes  of  his  resigna- 
tion, his  fear  of  Canning,  110.     op- 
poses the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
111.     his   support   of    the   views   of 
George  IH.,  112.  his  inconsistent  part 
in  the   debates,  ib.     becomes  home 
secretary  under  Mr  Perceval,   113. 


his  repression  of  disturbances,  114. 
his  inefficient  administration,  115, 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  reform  asso- 
ciations, 116.  encourages  informers, 
117.  prosecutions  of  conspirators, 
119.  his  severity,  ib.  his  unpopu- 
larity, 120.  his  retirement,  ib.  death, 
121.     review  of  his  character,  zZ>. 

Sidmouth  (Visct.)  George  III.'s  negotia- 
tions with,  ciii.  354.  his  government, 
356.     members  of  his  cabinet,  357. 

his  accession  to  the  premiership, 

cvii.  ]  36.  his  interviews  with  Pitt  at 
Richmond,  145.  his  overtures  to 
him,  146.  fruitless  negotiations,  147. 
his  measures  for  the  prosecution  of 
war,  152.  unpopularity  of  his  minis- 
try, ib.  obtains  decreasing  parlia- 
mentary majorities,  155.  resigns 
office,  156.  attachment  of  the  king 
to  him,  159.  his  dissatisfaction  with 
Pitt's  conduct  to  him,  ib.,  160.  his 
early  relations  with  the  family  of  Pitt, 
ib.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 161.  meanness  of  his  public 
conduct,  162.  his  reconciliation  with 
Pitt,  164.  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
made  president  of  the  council,  164. 
difference  with  Pitt  on  the  motion  of 
enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Melville,  165.  their  alliance  broken 
up,  166. 

Canning's  squibs  on  him,  cviii. 

128-130.  his  position  in  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  cabinet,  301.  letter  to  him 
from  George  HI.,  307.  refuses  to  sit 
in  the  cabinet  together  with  Can- 
ning, 327,  329.     appointed  lord  pre- 


sident of  the  council,  335 
Sidney    (Sir    Philip,    1554-1586),   his 
imaginary  conversation  v/ith  Brooke, 
by  Landor,  Ixxxiii.  492. 

his  Defence  of  Poesy,  civ.  338 


Siebold  (Dr  Von),  his  work  on  Japan, 
xcvi.  359. 

Sierra  Leone  (8°  29'  N.,  13°  14'  W.), 
British  establishment  at,  xcviii.  96. 

Sikkim  (27°  5'  N.,  88° 0'  E.),Dr Hooke's 
travels  in,  cii.  59.  the  inhabitants — 
the  Lepchas,  62.  their  fidelity  and 
other  good  qualities,  63.  Sikkim 
Proper,  72. 

Sikhs,  their  recent  acquisition  of  power, 
Ixxxix.  186.  their  origin,  zi.  perse- 
cuted by  the  Moguls,  187.  become 
a  military  sect,  ib.  acquire  a  distinct 
physical  character,  188.  invade  Hin- 
dostan,  ib.  defeated  and  almost 
extirpated,  189.  their  undefined 
habitation,    190.       wars     with     the 
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Afghans,  192.  obtain  possession  of 
Lahore,  193.  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, 194.  under  Runjeet  Singh,  195. 
alliance  with  the  British,  1 98.  growth 
of  their  power,  199.  competitors  for 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  200.  the  Jummoo  family,  201, 
202.  accession  of  Shere  Singh,  203. 
prevalence  of  drunkenness,  204,  and 
note,  .  assassination  of  Shere  Singh, 
205.  proclamation  of  the  Maharajah 
Dhuleep  Singh — wholesale  assassina- 
tions, 206.  Gholab  Singh,  207.  con- 
tinued peaceful  relations  with  the 
British  government,  209.  the  Sikh 
army,  210.  power  obtained  by  their 
deputies,  211.  the  war  with  the  Bri- 
tish, 212.  application  for  British 
protection,  ib.  stipulations  with  this 
view,  215.  the  insurrection  of  Mool- 
tan,  217,  218.  formidable  character 
of  the  people,  219.  antipathy  between 
them  and  the  inhabitants  of  India,  ib. 

Sikhs,  war  with,  cvi.  341. 

Silesia  (51°  0'  N.,  17°  0'  E.),  attempts 
at  reform  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
of,  Ixxxiii.  103. 

annexation  of,  to  Prussia,  xc. 

98. 

system  of  land  mortgages  in, 

cvi.  423,  424. 

Silistria  (44°  9'  JST.,  27°  13'  E.),  posi- 
tion of,  c.  268.  defence  of,  in  1829, 
275.  invested  in  1854,  290.  gal- 
lant defence,  293,  294,  302. 

successful  defence  of,  ci.  270. 

situation  of,  cii.  214.     detached 

field  works,  ib.,  215.  attacks  on  the 
Arab  Tabia,  215.  successful  defence, 
ib.,  216. 

Silk,  duty  on,  Ixxxiv.  466. 

trade,  the  Italian,  Ixxxvi.  301. 

•  ■  manufacture  atFlorence,  Ixxxvi. 
479. 

manufactures,  English  —  im- 
provement in,  on  the  reduction  of 
duty,  xc.  149. 

Silurian  system.     See  Geology. 

Simancas  (41°  35'  K,  4°  50'  W.), 
royal  Spanish  archives  at,  ci.  77. 

Simart  (M.),  his  chryso -elephantine 
statue  of  Athena,  ex.  57. 

Simeon  (Charles),  his  method  of  pro- 
viding for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
populous  places,  xcviii.  279. 

Simmons  (Colonel),  his  share  in  the 
passage  of  the  Inghour,  ciii.  301. 

Simonides  (b.c.  558-470),  great  age  at- 
tained by  him,  cv.  59. 
Simony,  arbitrary  principles  of,  xcix. 


121.     misapplication  of  the   word, 
122. 

Simpson  (Sir  George),  his  evidence  re- 
specting Rupert's  Land,  cix.  133, 
134. 

Sinai  (28°  33'  N.,  33°  54'  E.),  charac- 
teristics of  the  peninsula  of,  civ.  363. 
its  geographical  position,  364.  its 
sanctity,  ib.  absence  of  religion  in 
the  modern  inhabitants,  365.  varied 
interest  of  the  localities,  368.  de- 
scription of,  by  Mr  Stanley,  369. 
remarkable  stillness,  ib.  pasturage, 
370.  question  of  the  true  Sinai,  372. 
minor  traditions,  375,  376.  the 
Sinaitic  inscriptions,  376-378. 

MSS.  found  in  the  convent  of 


St  Catharine  at,  ex.  189,  190. 

Sinclair  (Sir  John,  1754-1835),  his 
agricultural  improvements  in  Caith- 
ness, Ixxxiv.  418. 

Sinclair  (Archdeacon),  his  testimony  to 
the  government  system  with  regard 
to  schools,  xcii.  110. 

his  plan  for  the  maintenance  of 


elementary  schools,  xcvii.  503. 

Singapore  (1^  16'  N.,  103°  53'  E.), 
Captain  Wilkes  at,  Ixxxiii.  452. 

British  settlement   at,  Ixxxiv. 

167. 

British  settlement  at,  xcvi.  62. 

importance  of,  as  a  commercial 

station,  cv.  544. 

Singer  (S.  W.),  his  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare,  ciii.  358.  character  of  his 
criticisms  on  the  text,  359.  his 
criticisms  and  readings  of  particular 
passages,  369,  372,  376.  his  insinua- 
tions of  fraud  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Collier's  discovery  of  corrections  on 
Shakspeare,  376,  380. 

Sinnabara,  massacre  of  Japanese  Chris- 
tians at,  xcvi.  361,  371. 

Sinope  (42°  0'  N.,  35°  9'  E.),  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  squadron  at,  c. 
34. 

foundation  of,  cii.  91.    becomes 


the  capital  of  Pontus,  98. 
Siris  (40°  5'  N.,  16°  5'  E.),  the  bronzes 

of,  cv.  507. 
Sirius,   magnitude  and   brightness  of, 

Ixxxvii.  189. 
Sirocco,  the,  phenomena  of,  cvi.  377, 

378. 
Sismondi  (Charles  Simon de  de,  1773- 

1842),    his    censure    of   the   Celtic 

clearings,  ixxxvi.  501.      his  unjust 

accusation  of  British  law,  502. 

on  the  literature  of  the  South 


of  Europe,  xcii.  400. 
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Sismondi  (Charles  SImonde  de),  his 
reconciliation  to  Napoleon's  govern- 
ment in  1815,  cii.  85. 

■ his   misrepresentations    of  the 

atrricultural  changes  in  the  Highlands 
0?  Scotland,  ciii.  104. 

his  historical  works,  cvi.  385. 


not  congenial  to  French  opinion,  ib. 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
French  history,  386. 

Sisterhoods  of  mercy,  xcviii.  307. 

Protestant,  ciii.  149. 

Sistine  chapel,  the,  frescoes  of  Michael 
Angelo  in,  cvi.  522. 

Skelton  (Philip,  1707-1787),  his  high 
character  of  the  French  Protestant 
refugees  in  Ireland,  xcix.  485. 

Dr  Johnson's  remarks  on,  ex, 

340. 

Skinner  (Major),  anecdote  of  his  escape 
from  a  leopard,  ex.  358. 

Skye  (57°  20'  N.,  6°  20'  W.),  popula- 
tion of,  cvi.  481.  subdivision  of 
holdings  combined  with  poverty,  482. 
efforts  of  the  landlords  in,  ib.  re- 
cruiting in,  499. 

Slavery,  extinction  of,  in  Western 
Europe,  Ixxxiii.  71.  gradations  of 
villenage  or  serfage,  72.  restrictions 
of  the  rights  of  masters,  ib.  corporal 
punishment,  73.  means  to  prevent 
escape,  ib.  alleged  humanity  of  its 
origin,  74.  justification  of,  by  Aris- 
totle, 75.  by  St  Paul  and  Boswell, 
ib.,  note,  advantages  of  slavery,  76. 
economical  advantages,  78.  condi- 
tion of  slaves  compared  with  that  of 
a  free  labouring  class,  79.  prevents 
mendicancy,  82.  compared  with 
pauperism,  85.  legal  interference  in 
regard  to  food  and  hours  of  labour, 
87.  the  act  providing  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  In  the  British  West 
Indies,  89.  limitation  of  hours  of 
labour  of  the  apprentices,  ib.  the 
allowances  of  food  and  clothing  de- 
fined, ib.  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  137.  arguments  of  the  slave- 
holders, 138.  conduct  of  the  fugitive 
slaves,  139.  inherent  evil  of  slavery, 
261.  regulations  for  its  mitigation 
inoperative,  262.  measure  for  its 
abolition,  263.  success  of  the  mea- 
sure, 272.  means  by  which  th$  aboli- 
tion of  it  was  effected,  533. 

in  the  United  States  of  America, 

Ixxxv.  139-141. 

• Greek,  xci.  141,  142. 

in  the  United  States,  xcii.  362. 

■ comparison   of    Grecian   with 


American  and  West  Indian,  xcviii. 
430. 
Slavery,  Macaulay's  picture  of  the  hor- 
rors of,  c.  518-520. 

causes  of  its  revival  in  Christian 


countries,  ci.  294,  295.  justification 
of,  from  the  law  of  Moses,  296.  the 
unlawfulness  of  slavery  not  perceived, 
297.  first  movements  for  its  aboli- 
tion in  America,  ib.  resistance  of 
the  Southern  states,  298.  compro- 
mises introduced  into  the  constitu- 
tion, ib.  the  law  for  surrendering 
fugitive  slaves  inoperative,  299.  the 
slave-trade  abolished,  ib.  introduc- 
tion of  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  ib. 
consequent  stimulus  to  slavery,  300. 
slave-breeding,  ib.  extension  of  ter- 
ritory suited  to  the  negro  race,  ib.y 
301.  exportation  of  slaves  from  Vir- 
ginia, 302.  deterioration  of  American 
statesmen  from  the  effects  of  slavery, 
iZ>.,  303.  unity  of  purpose  of  the 
slave-holding  politicians,  304.  the 
best  men  deterred  from  public  life, 
ib.  sympathy  of  Americans  with 
Russia,  arising  from  slavery,  306. 
the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  307. 
despotic  enactments,  308,  309.  penal- 
ties on  aiding  the  escape  of  slaves, 
310.  the  law  rendered  ineffectual  by 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  311.  new 
features  of  slavery  in  the  northern 
slave  states,  312.  civilisation  of  the 
slaves,  ib.  evidence  of  coloured  wit- 
nesses not  received,  322.  right  of 
the  owner  to  maltreat  his  slave,  323. 
education  prohibited,  324.  law  com- 
pensating the  owners  of  runaway 
slaves  who  have  been  killed,  325. 
prohibition  of  the  system  of  allowing 
slaves  to  work  for  themselves,  326. 
obstacles  to  gradual  emancipation, 
ib.  case  showing  the  law  on  this 
subject,  ib.-S28.  emancipation  a  legal 
offence,  328.  teaching  slaves  to  read 
a  legal  offence,  329.  oppressiveness 
of  the  laws  to  slave-owners,  ib.  de- 
moralisation of  public  opinion,  330. 
subserviency  of  the  clergy,  ib.  libe- 
ration must  be  enforced  from  with- 
out, 331.  absence  of  prospect  of 
emancipation,  ib. 

Slaves,  excluded  from  all  share  in  go- 
vernment, Ixxxi.  21. 

Slave-trade,  question  of  the  withdrawal 
of  armed  opposition  to,  xcii.  241. 
reports  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  ib.  history  of 
the  British  efforts  for  the  abolition 
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of  the  slave  trade,  243.  cost  of  the 
African  squadron,  244.  its  efficiency, 
245.  increased  cost  of  slaves  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  246.  rapid  mortality  of 
the  slaves,  ib.  evidence  given  before 
the  parliamentary  committee,  248. 
effects  to  be  expected  from  the  with- 
drawal of  the  cruisers,  249.  effects 
on  Africa,  250.  on  the  treatment  of 
slaves  in  Brazil,  251.  mortality  of 
the  slaves  in  the  middle  passage,  252. 
effects  of  the  squadron  thereon,  253. 
mode  of  packing  the  slaves  before 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the 
squadron,  254.  the  question  of  eco- 
nomy, 255.  effects  on  the  regular 
trade  with  Africa,  ih.  piracy,  ib. 
evidence  on  the  hindrance  to  com- 
merce by  the  slave  trade,  257-260. 
effects  on  the  British  West  Indian 
colonies,  260,  261.  tendency  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  to  engage  in  the  slave 
trade,  261.  summary  of  consequences 
to  be  expected  from  the  withdrawal 
of  the  cruisers,  262. 

Slavery,  conference  of  the  Great  Powers 
in  London  upon,  xcvii.  528. 

abolition  of,  cviii.  541.     revival 

of,  ib.  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  principle  of  resistance  to  the  slave 
trade,  542.  pro-slavery  arguments, 
543.  reference  to  the  British  West 
Indies,  544.  attempt  to  re-open  the 
African  slave  trade,  545.  evidence 
of  experience  since  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  546.  origin  of  slavery 
in  North  America,  548.  condition 
of  Liberia,  556-559.  the  case  of  the 
"  Regina  Cceli,"  560.  various  versions 
of  the  affair,  561,  562.  instance  of 
kidnapping  for  Martinique,  563,  564. 
opposition  in  Virginia  to  the  African 
slave  trade,  570.  various  schemes 
for  its  revival,  571.  diminution  of, 
576.  the  slave  trade  of  Cuba  carried 
on  in  American  ships,  577.  letters 
signed  "  Sigma"  in  a  Boston  news- 
paper, 578.  right  of  search,  579. 
recent  French  proceedings,  580. 
opening  of  commercial  relations  with 
Africa,  581-584.  efforts  to  be  made 
with  the  French,  585.  with  the 
Americans,  ib. 

Slavonic  race.     See  Sclavonic. 

Sleeman   (Colonel),  his  picture  of  the 
Hindoo  character,  Ixxxiv.  361,  note. 

.  special  police  under,  in  India, 

xcvi.  34. 

advocates  the  continuance  of  the 


system  of  promotion  by  seniority  in 


the  Bengal  army,  cvi.  560.     his  opi- 
nion of  the  fidelity  of  the  Sepoys,  561. 

Sleeman  (Colonel),  his  papers  relating  to 
the  kingdom  of  Oude,  cvii.  5 1 3.  on  the 
misgovernment  by  the  king,  515.  his 
official  tour,  ib.  his  journal  privately 
printed,  516.  his  death,  ib.  publi- 
cation of  the  journal,  517.  his  per- 
sonal character  and  views,  ib.  sets 
out  on  his  tour,  518.  entries  show- 
ing the  lawless  state  of  the  country, 
ib.,  523.     See  Oude. 

Sleep,  nature  and  phenomena  of,  ciii. 
439.  state  of  the  cerebrum  during, 
446.     causes  of,  ib. 

phenomena  of,  cv.  47. 


Sloane  (Sir  Hans,  1660-1752),  his  quar- 
rel with  Newton  at  the  Royal  Society, 
ciii.  533. 

his  collection  of  coins,  civ.  186. 


Small-pox,  contagiousness  of,  xcviii.  1 92. 

Smellius,  his  mathematical  discoveries, 
xcv.  12. 

Smiles  (Samuel),  his  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,  cvii.  397,  398. 

Smith  (Adam,  1723-1790),  on  the  pros- 
pects of  labour,  Ixxxi.  500.  his  tes- 
timony to  the  Scottish  Church,  538. 
his  account  of  the  danger  of  popular 
election  in  a  Church,  539. 

■ his  assertion  that  the  labouring 

classes  contribute  nothing  to  the  re- 
venue, Ixxxii.  369. 

his  remark  on  the  retention  of 


colonies,  Ixxxiii.  549. 

his  testimony  to  the  freedom  of 


the  landed  interest  from  protectionist 
prejudices,  Ixxxiv.  237,  7iote.  influ- 
ence of  his  writings,  241. 

his  obligations  to  Hume's  "  Po- 


litical Discourses,"  Ixxxv.  13.  pre 
judice  against,  on  the  part  of  London 
literary  men,  30.  demolishes  the  fal- 
lacies on  the  subject  of  the  balance  of 
trade,  451.     his  precursors,  452. 

his  approbation  of  the  principle 


of  the  Navigation  Laws,  Ixxxvi.  275. 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  of 


Political  Economy,  Ixxxviii.  296.  his 
work  deficient  in  illustrations,  304. 
his  division  of  labour  into  productive 
and  unproductive,  308.  his  dis- 
tinction between  fixed  and  circulating 
capital,  312. 

on  free  trade,  xciv.  152,  153. 

on  the  relations  between  pros- 


perity and  increasing  population,  cv. 
356.   contemptuous  notice  of  by  Bos- 
well,  478. 
on  mortgages,  cvi.  414. 
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Smith  (Adam),  on  the  advantages  of  a 
convertible  paper  currency,  evil.  249. 

his  reference  to  the  statutes  of 

the  realm,  cviii.  213. 

—  his  criticism  on  Johnson's  Dic- 


tionary, cix.  371. 

Smith  (Alexander),  his  "  Life  Drama," 
civ.  349.  absurdplan,  350,  351.  fine 
passages,  352.     inaccuracies,  353. 

his  "  City  Poems,"  cvii.  123. 

Smith  (Dr  Andrew),  his  account  of  the 
Bushmen,  Ixxxviii.  463. 

his  memorandum  on  the  state  of 

the  army  hospitals  in  1843,  cviii.  157, 
158. 

Smith  (Dr  Carmichael),  on  contagion, 
xcviii.  193. 

Smith  (Sir  Harry),  governor  of  the 
Cape,  xcviii.  93,  94. 

re-establishes  the  Kei  River  as 

the  British  boundary,  c.  130.  his 
mistaken  policy  in  disgracing  the 
chiefs,  131,  132.  summons  the  chiefs 
to  King  William's  Town,  134.  pro- 
claims the  deposition  of  Sandilli  from 
his  rank  of  chief,  for  non-attendance, 
135.  returns  to  Cape  Town,  136. 
his  proclamation  to  the  colonists,  ib. 
his  speech  to  the  Kafirs,  137.  be- 
sieged in  Fort  Cox,  138.  compelled 
to  carry  on  war  by  devastation,  142. 
his  war  with  Moshesh,  chief  of  the 
Basutos,  146, 147.  makes  peace,  148. 
licenses  a  return  to  the  "  commando" 
system,  149. 

Smith  (James),  his  "  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul,"  xcvii.  116. 

Smith  (James),  one  of  the  authors  of 
"The  Rejected  Addresses"  (1775- 
1835),  compliment  paid  by  him  to 
Rogers  and  Campbell,  civ.  85. 

Smith  (Joseph),  founder  of  Mormonism, 
his  pretended  vision,  xcix.  322.  his 
vagabond  life,  323.  meets  with  the 
MS.  of  Solomon  Spalding,  ib.  pub- 
lishes the  Book  of  Mormon,  325. 
increased  pretensions,  326.  organises 
the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  ib. 
resides  at  Kirtland,  in  Ohio,  329. 
opens  a  bank,  which  fails,  330.  flies 
to  Missouri,  ib.y  331.  surrendered 
to  the  state,  332.  escapes,  ib.  builds 
Nauvoo,  333.  founds  a  temple,  ib. 
elected  Mayor  of  Nauvoo,  ib.  be- 
comes a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Union,  334.  receives  a  reve- 
lation authorising  a  plurality  of  wives, 
335.  resistance  to  his  proceedings, 
ib.  disturbances,  336.  put  to  death 
by  a  mob,  ib,   review  of  his  character, 


337.  his  hypocrisy,  ib.  his  appear- 
ance, 338.  his  excessive  impudence, 
ib.  his  correction  of  the  Bible,  359. 
his  worldly  character,  369.  hymns 
in  honour  of  him,  371. 

Smith  (Sir  William  Sidney,  1764-1841), 
Napoleon's  animosity  against,  c.  372. 

Smith  (Rev.  Joseph),  the  alleged  origi- 
nator of  savings'  banks,  xcv.  406, 
note. 

Smith  (Mr  Roach),  his  "  Antiquities  of 
Richborough,  Reculver,  and  Lymne," 
xciv.  181.  his  discovery  of  Roman 
manufactures,  192.  his  discoveries  at 
Richborough  and  Reculver,  xciv.  197, 
.198. 

Smith  (Sydney,  canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
1769-1845),  on  the  relative  capacity 
of  the  sexes,  Ixxxiv.  346. 

influence  of  his  writings,  Ixxxvii. 


48.  article  by  him  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  on  the  law  of  settlement,  457. 
his   "  Elementary   Sketches   of 


Moral  Philosophy,"  xci.  356.  a  post- 
humous work  privately  printed,  ib. 
perused  by  Lord  Jefirey,  357.  his 
advice  against  their  publication,  ib. 
which  is  subsequently  retracted,  358. 
power  displayed  in  the  lectures,  359. 
sense  in  which  he  uses  the  term  'Moral 
Philosophy ,'360.  the  introductory  lec- 
ture, 361.  extravagancies  of  metaphy- 
sicians, ib.  confutation  of  scepticism, 
362.  on  the  proofs  of  a  Divine  Crea- 
tor, 363.  observations  on  the  utilitv 
of  moral  philosophy,  364.  lectures 
on  wit  and  humour,  366.  his  defini- 
tion of  wit,  367.  on  the  limits  to  be 
put  to  ridicule,  368, 369.  his  estimate 
of  the  value  of  wit,  369.  contemptuous 
estimate  of  puns  and  charades,  370. 
on  the  study  of  wit,  371 .  lectures  on 
beauty,  372.  his  inconsistency,  373. 
on  the  faculties  of  animals  and  men, 
375.  on  the  causes  of  man's  supe- 
riority, 376. 

his  letter  to  Archdeacon  Single- 


ton, xcvii.  156.  vindicates  the  use- 
fulness of  cathedral  dignitaries,  ib. 
157. 

on  the  inefficacy  of  the  ballot, 

xcviii.  610,  611,  note. 

his    "  Letters    to    Archdeacon 

Singleton,"  xcix.  103.  mistaken 
views  on  the  motives  of  the  clergy, 
104.  his  note  to  Moore,  523.  Lord 
John  Russell's  description  of  his  con- 
versation, 525. 

his  valuable  public  services,  cii. 


237.     his  life,  by  his  daughter.  Lady 
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Holland,  ib.  Lis  joke  on  his  family 
descent,239.  his  parentage,  240.  his 
brothers,  ib.  his  distinction  at  Win- 
chester, zZ>.  atNew  Collejre,  zJ.  enters 
the  church,  ib.  bis  predilections  for 
the  bar,  241.  his  curacy  of  Nether- 
haven,  on  Salisbury  plain,  242.  his 
slay  at  Edinburgh,  ib.  obscurity  of 
this  period  of  his  life,  243.'  anecdote 
in  connexion  with  his  marriage,  ib. 
his  jokes  against  the  Scotch,  244.  his 
partin  the  establishment  of  the  "Edin- 
burghReview,"  ib.  articles  contributed 
by  him  to  the  first  number,  246.  his 
review  of  a  sermon  by  Dr  Langford, 
ib.  his  account  of  the  position  of 
Edinburgh  reviewers,  ib.  subjects 
discussed  by  him,  247.  his  employ- 
ment of  humour,  ib.  his  letter  to 
Jeffrey,  ib.,  248.  his  residence  in 
London,  248.  his  friends,  ib.  his 
introduction  at  Holland  House,  ib. 
his  shyness,  ib.  his  ludicrous  account 
of  his  distresses  as  a  diner-out,  249. 
his  freedom  from  affectation  and  false 
shame  of  poverty,  z7;,,250.  his  preach- 
ing, 251.  his  plan  of  taking  the  lease 
of  a  chapel,  ib.  the  rector's  licence 
refused,  ib.  his  lectures  at  the  lloyal 
Institution,  252.  their  popularity,  ib. 
his  doctrine  of  the  principle  of  wit, 
ib.  peroration  of  the  second  lecture  on 
'*  wit  and  humour,"  253.  obtains  the  i 
living  of  Foston-le-Ciay  in  Yorkshire, 
ib.  his  description  of  his  establish- 
ment, 254.  his  neglect  by  the  Whig 
party,  256.  his  case  compared  with 
that  of  Swift,  257.  letter  to  Lord 
John  llussell  vindicating  his  clerical 
character,  ib.  his  residence  at  Combe 
Florey,  near  Taunton,  259.  anecdotes 
of  this  period,  ib.  on  riding,  gigs, 
and  shooting,  260.  his  defence  of 
angling,  26 L  a  morning  at  Combe 
Florey,    ib.,   262.     his   conversation, 

262.  meeting  with  Theodore  Hook, 

263.  his  love  of  gossip  combined 
with  good  sense,  ib.  his  manner  in 
giving  directions  to  his  labourers,  264. 
ids  medical  treatment  of  the  poor,  ib. 
his  rapid  mode  of  reading,  ib.  his 
love  of  good  living,  and  other  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  265.  sayings 
falsely  ascribed  to  him,  ib.  specimens 
of  his  conversation,  ib.y  266.  his 
"  Repudiation  "  letters,  266.  good- 
humoured  jokes  on  Americans,  /Z».,  267. 
his  fondness  for  good  stories,  267,  268. 
effect  of  his  writings,  268.     his  style. 


his  unexpectedness  of  manner,  ib.  his 
letters,  270.  specimens,  lA.,  271.  his 
l)redilection  for  female  society,  272. 
letter  to  Lady  Dufferin,  ib.  summary 
of  his  life  and  services,  273. 

Smith  (Sydney), anecdotes  of,  incorrectly 
given  in  the  anonymous  collection  of 
Rogers's  Table  Talk,  civ.  103,  104. 
replies  and  repartees,  109,  note,  112, 
113. 

his  account  of  his  introduction 


ib.    his  use  of  strange  words   269. 


to  Horner,  cv.  24L 
his  contests  with  Canning,  cviii. 

105.     his  misconception  of  Canning's 

talents,106. 
Smith  (Dr  Southwood),  his  lectures  on 

epidemics,  cviii.  160. 
Smith  (Vernon),  edits  Horace Wal pole's 

letters   to   the   Countess  of  Ossory, 

Ixxxv'iii.  359. 
Smith  (DrW.),  his  "Dictionary  of  Greek 

and  Roman  Biography  and   JNIytho- 

logy"  — art,  "Plato,"  Ixxxvii.  328, 

note. 
Smith    (James,   of  Deanstown,    1789- 

1850,  an  eminent  agriculturist),  his 

advocacy  of  drainage,  Ixxxi.  95.     his 

plan  of  applying  liquid  manure,  102. 
Smith    (Madeleine),    trial    of,   for   the 

murder   of    L'Angelier,    cviii.    344. 

leading  facts  of  the  case,  345,  346. 

the  verdict  "Not  proven,"  347.     pre- 
liminary examination  of,  356.    points 

of  law  introduced  in  the  trial,  366. 

form  of  indictment,   368.     chain  of 

circumstantial  evidence,  370,  371. 
Smithfield  market,  bill  for  the  removal 

of,    parliamentary    expenses    of,    ci. 

159. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the,  at  Wash- 
ington, c.  263. 
Smollett  (Tobias,  1721-1771),  the  head 

of  the  "  Critical  Reviewers,"  Ixxxi. 

58.     his  letter  to  Garrick,  59. 

anecdote  of,  Ixxxii.  444. 

Smuggling  in  France,  Ixxxii.  214.     in 

Russia,  221.     in  Spain,  225. 
Smylie  (Rev.  James),  his  defence  of  the 

laws  prohibiting  the  teaching  slaves 

to  read,  ci.  324. 
Smyrna  (38°  26'  N.,  27°  9'  E.).  sketch 

of,  by  Thackeray,  Ixxxvii.  65. 
Smyth  (Panizzi,   Professor),  scientific 

instruments  invented  by,  cviii.  91. 
Smyth  (Rear- Admiral  William  Henry), 

his  testimony  to  the  powers  of  Mezzo- 

fanti  as  a  linguist,  ci.  49. 
his  work  on  Roman  imperial 

medals,  civ.  188. 
his  memoir  on  the  Mediterranean 
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Sea,  cvi.  356,  357.  merits  and  defi- 
ciencies of  his  work,  360,  361.  on 
the  colour,  luminosity,  and  saltness  of 
the  Mediterranean,  376.  his  valuable 
contributions  to  the  hydrography  of 
the  Mediterranean,  382. 

Smyth  (William,  1764-1849),  professor 
of  history  at  Cambridge,  xcv.  519. 

his  lectures  on  the  French  revo- 
lution, ciii.  343,  note. 

on  the   effects   of  the  French 


revolution  on  public  opinion,  ex. 
61. 

Smythe  (Mr,  member  for  Canterbury), 
his  speech  at  the  Manchester  Athe- 
naeum on  the  neglect  of  literary  and 
scientific  men  in  England,  Ixxxviii. 
346. 

Snell  (Willebrod,  b.  1591),  his  measure- 
ment of  the  earth,  cii.  436. 

his  discovery  of  the  law  of  re- 
fraction, civ.  318. 

"Snob,"  the  term,  misapplied  by 
Thackeray,  Ixxxvii.  63. 

Snorro  Sturleson  (1178-1241),  author 
or  compiler  of  the  Heimskringla,  his 
family  connexions  and  history, Ixxxii. 
268,  269.  his  character,  270.'  object 
of  his  writings,  287. 

Snow-line,  circumstances  affecting  it, 
Ixxxvii.  223. 

Soane  (George),  his  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  British 
Museum,  xcii.  377. 

Social  reform,  great  attention  recently 
bestowed  upon,  xc.  496,  497.  un- 
founded belief  in  progressive  cor- 
ruption, 498.  mischief  of  the  idea  of 
degeneracy,  500.  hasty  endeavours, 
501.  misplaced  tenderness  towards 
the  pauper  and  the  criminal,  503. 
working  of  the  Poor  Law,  505.  (See 
Poor  Law.)  encouragement  of  im- 
providence, 511,  512.  penalty  of 
improvidence  in  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  compared,  513-515,  note. 
case  of  the  destitute  by  unforeseen 
misfortune,  517.  these  are  the  true 
objects  of  benevolence,  518.  reform 
only  to  *be  effected  by  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  people,  519. 

Socialism,  principles  of,  as  adopted 
by  the  French  republicans,  Ixxxvii. 
580. 

French,  Ixxxix.  567-569. 

' the  Socialist  theory,  xci.  238. 

' Christian,  xcv.  452. 

see  Communism. 

Societies,  religious,  extent  and  import- 
ance of,  xcvi.  499. 


Socrates  (470-400  b.c),  his  satire  un- 
derstood seriously,  Ixxxvii.  330.  his 
sceptical  method  of  arguing,  338. 
his  character  and  history,  348.  his 
"daemon,"  ib.^  note,  his  character 
softened  in  Plato's  representations, 
349.  his  personal  peculiarities,  350. 
his  appearance,  351.  his  absence  of 
mind,  352.  unworthy  representation 
of,  by  Xenophon,  354.  the  Platonic 
Socrates.  (See  Plato.)  his  war  against 
the  Sophists,  359,  360,  and  note. 

•    his     preference    of    oral    in- 


struction to   that   of  books,  Ixxxix. 
326. 

his    ridicule    of    the     public 

panegyrics  at  Athens,  c.  515,  note. 

Soda,  nitrate  of,  as  a  manure,  Ixxxi.  103. 

Soils,  propositions  regarding  the  com- 
position o\\  Ixxxi.  104. 

Solar,  Count,  the  pretended,  xcv.  283- 
289. 

"Soldier,  the,  on  active  service,"  his 
graphic  account  of  the  campaign  of 
1849  in  Italy,  xciii.  508. 

Solferino,  battle  of,  ex.  284.  move- 
ments leading  to  the  battle  of,  477, 
478.  nature  of  the  ground,  479. 
the  battle,  482-493.  remarks  on  the 
battle,  493. 

Solinus  (C.  Julius,  Polyhistor,  3rd 
century),  his  notice  of  the  climate  of 
Ireland,  cv.  371. 

Solly  (Mr),  his  collection  of  paintings, 
xcvii".  396.  purchased  by  the  Prus- 
sian government,  397. 

Solomon,  his  water  reservoirs  for  Jeru- 
salem, xci.  405,  408. 

Solomon  (King  of  Hungary),  dethroned 
by  the  influence  of  Gregory  VII., 
Ixxxi.  289. 

Solon  (6th  century,  b.c),  his  legisla- 
tion, xci.  134-136.  his  character  by 
Mr  Grote,  137. 

his  proclamation  against   neu- 


trality in  a  sedition,  xcviii.  440.     his 
services  to  Athens  in  organising  the 
democratic  government,  ib. 
— —  his  reduction  of  the  weight  of 


the  drachma,  civ.  169. 

Solyman  (the  Magnificent,  1493-1566),    | 
his  league  with  France,  xci.  188.         || 

Somers  (Lord,  1652-1716),  his  parent- 
age, Ixxxi.  134.  foundation  of  his 
success,  149. 

his  wish  for  a  legal  definition 


of  parliamentary  privilege,  Ixxxiii. 
433. 


grounds    of     his     reputation, 

Ixxxiv.  388.     his  conflict  with  Holt 
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on  the  banker's  case,  ib.  testimonies 
to  his  merits,  389. 

Somerset  (William  Seymour,  Duke  of), 
his  romantic  history,  xcvi.  190.  and 
unromantic  character,  191.  his  con- 
duct as  Royalist  leader  during  the 
civil  war,  ib.,  192. 

Somerset  (Duke  of),  moves  the  Church- 
rate  Abolition  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  cix.  80,  83. 

Somerset  (Lord  Charles),  his  policy 
towards  the  Kafirs,  c.  122,  123. 

Somerset  (Duchess  of),  her  quarrel 
with  Swift,  cii.  257. 

Somerset  House,  Government  School  of 
Design  at,  xc.  474. 

Somerville  (Sir  William),  his  bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  Ire- 
land, xciii.  288,  289.  other  reforms 
introduced  by  him,  292. 

Somerville  (Mrs),  her  "Physical  Geo- 
graphy," cv.  361.  _ 

Sonnet,  the,  its  orijiin,  Ixxxiv.  107. 

Soo-chow-foo,  Mr  Fortune's  expedition 
to,  Ixxxviii.  407-409. 

Sophia  (Princess,  of  Russia),  her  re- 
gency during  the  minority  of  Peter 
the  Greatj  civ.  45.  her  quarrel  with 
the  young  Czar,  ih. 

Sophiano  (Demetrius),  a  Greek  rene- 
gade in  the  service  of  Mahomet  II., 
ci.  127.  slain  at  Rhodes  by  a  sally 
of  the  besieged,  130. 

Sophie  (Charlotte,  first  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia), her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
ex.  383.  her  friendship  for  Leibnitz, 
ib. 

Sophists  (Greek),  pernicious  tendency 
of  their  teaching,  Ixxxvii.  359, 
360. 

Mr  Grote's   defence   of  them, 

xciv.  224.  their  true  character  as  a 
class,  225. 

Sorbonne  (the  Old),  lectures  at,  Ixxxii. 
384. 

Sotheron  (Mr),  draft  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  the  income  tax 
committee,  xcvii.  542. 

Souliotes,  their  heroic  resistance  to  the 
Turks,  ciii.  405. 

Soult  (Nicholas  Jean  de  Dieu,  Mar- 
shal, 1769-1851),  sale  of  his  collection 
of  pictures,  xcvii.  408.  high  prices 
realised,  409. 

his  love  of  state  and  dress,  xcviii. 

232. 

his  quarrels  with  King  Joseph, 

cii.  330,  331.  his  despatch  to  Napo- 
leon falls  into  Joseph's  hands,  332. 
recalled  from  Spain,  333.    appointed 


to  command  the  French  army  in  the 

south  of  France,  334. 
Soult  (Marshal),  his  conduct  during  the 

French  occupation   of  Prussia,  ciii. 

115. 

memoirs  of,  cvi.  64. 

his  occupation  of  Oporto,  ex. 

205.     expelled  by  Wellington,  ib. 
Sound  dues,  Ixxxii.  211. 
Southampton  (50°  54'  N.,   1°  24'  W.), 

yellow  fever  at,  on  board  the  "  La 

Plata,"    xcviii.    194.       measures    of 

precaution,  ib.     examination  of  the 

"  La  Plata "  and    her    release  from 

quarantine,  195.     other  ships  arrive 

with   yellow   fever,    196.     vexatious 

regulations,  ib. 
Southcote  (Joanna,  about  1750-1814), 

xcix.  377. 
Southey     (Robert,     1774-1843),     his 

opinion  of  Churchill,  Ixxxi.  67. 
his     imaginary     conversation 

with    Porson,    by    Landor,    Ixxxiii. 

493. 

his  projected  "History  of  the 


Monastic  Orders,"  Ixxxvi.  1. 

his  letters  to  William  Taylor, 

Ixxxvii.  369.  great  merits  of  his 
letters,  ib.  his  condemnation  of  the 
conduct  of  Coleridge,  370.  his  ad- 
miration of  his  genius,  371.  intimacy 
with  Coleridge,  373.  his  marriage, 
375.  his  attempt  to  study  law,  376. 
his  criticism  on  the  lyrical  ballads 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  380. 
his  residence  at  Westbury,  ib, 
finishes  "  Madoc,"  ib.  goes  to  Portu- 
gal, 383.  "  Thalaba,"  fZ».  his  historical 
researches,  ib.  his  secretaryship  at 
Dublin,  384.  joins  Coleridge  at 
Keswick,  385.  a  pension  conferred 
upon  him,  ib.  his  literary  labours 
(1804),  386.  his  industry  and  pros- 
pects, 389.  poet  laureate,  390. 
his  latest  works  and  literary  projects, 
ib.  his  affecting  letter  to  Cottle, 
391,  392. 

character  of  his  poetry,  xc.  419. 

his    life   and   correspondence, 


J>D  2 


xciii.  370.  previous  notices  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Review,"  371.  periods 
into  which  his  life  was  divided,  372. 
his  autobiographical  letters,  ib.  his 
family,  ib.  his  birth  and  childhood, 
373,  374.  at  Westminster  school, 
375.  his  friendship  with  Grosvenor 
Bedford  and  Charles  Wynn,  ib'.  at 
Oxford,  376,  377.  his  introduction 
to  Coleridge,  377.  project  of  Pan- 
tisocracy,    378.      his  marriage  and 
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first  voyage  to  Lisbon,  ib,,  379.  his  | 
tViendship  with  Joseph  Cottle,  380.  i 
publication  of  "  Joiui  of  Arc,"  ib. 
hiscompnrisoii  of  himself  with  Shelley, 
381.  studies  law,  382.  takes  up 
his  residence  at  Greta  Hall,  383.  his 
daily  life,  384,  385.  multiplicity  of 
employments,  385,  386.  scenery  of 
Greta  Hull,  387.  his  library,  388. 
domestic  bookbinding,  ib.  his  mode 
of  reading  and  taking  notes,  389. 
inmates  of  his  house,  390.  his 
generosity,  ib.  the  death  of  his  son 
Herbert,  391.  his  poems,  ib.,  392-394. 
his  contributions  to  Reviews,  395. 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  his 
income,  396.  the  laureateship  and 
pension,  397.  his  foreign  tours,  ib. 
his  ignorance  of  the  world,  ib.  his 
sojourn  in  Holland,  398.  his  bio- 
graphies and  histories,  399.  his 
"Colloquies"  and  "Doctor,"  400. 
death  of  Mrs  Sou  they,  401.  his 
mental  decay,  ib.     his  death,  402. 

Sou  they  (Robert),  his  mock  prediction 
in  the  *•  Doctor,"  xcix.  320. 

■ on  the  character  of  Cromwell, 

ciii.  14.    his  "Don  Manuel  Espriella's 
Letters  from  England,"  354. 

his  translation  of  a  madrigal  of 


Michael  Angelo,  cvi.  514. 
on    the    satire   of    the   Anti- 


Jacobin,  cviii.  123. 

on  the  English  language,  cix.  373. 


Southey  (Cuthbert),  his  fitness  as  his 
father's  biographer  questioned,  xciii. 
371. 

Souvestre  (Emile),  striking  passage  in 
his  prefatory  chapter  to  "Les  Re- 
prouves,"  Ixxxvii.  51. 

Sovana  (42°  37'  K,  11°39'E.),  ac- 
cidental discovery  of  antiquities  at, 
xc.  111. 

Sovereignty,  definition  of,  Ixxxv.  222. 

Soyecourt  (Marchioness),  case  of,  xcv. 
290,  291. 

Space,  idea  of,  xcix.  429. 

Spain,  French  invasion  of.  under  the 
restoration,  Ixxxi.  10.  local  ad- 
ministration in,  15.  succession  to 
the  crown  in,  19. 

her  natural  advantages,  Ixxxii. 

223.  her  commercial  legislation,  224. 
smuggling,  225.  ground  of  her 
claims  to  Oregon,  255.  dispute  with  j 
Great  Britain  about  Nooika  Sound, 
256. 

opposite    impressions    of,    by 


Messrs    Ford  and   Hughes,  Ixxxiv 
75.     backwardness    in   civilizatior, 


177.  story  of  King  Ferdinand  IIL 
and  St.  Jago,  178.  predilections  for 
despotic  government,  179.  in- 
diflerence  to  human  life,  180.  ideas 
the  same  as  those  of  the  11th  or  r2th 
century,  181.  recent  revolutions  in, 
183.  the  tenacity  of  municipal 
privileges,  184.  jealousy  of  the 
English,  185.  the  constitution  of 
1837,  ib.  the  congress,  ib.  the 
Camarilla,  186.  party  leaders,  188, 
189.  the  press,  190.  its  personality, 
ib.  attacks  on  printing  offices,  ib. 
modern  literature,    191.      the  army, 

192.  the  church,  ib.    contrabandists, 

193.  bandits,  ib.  future  prospects 
and  present  enjoyment  of  life,  195. 

Spain,    her   settlements     in    America, 
their  early  decline,  Ixxxv.  117. 

tlie  succession  to  the  crown  of. 


settled  by  the  treaty  of  1718,  Ixxxv. 
493. 

proscribed  races  in,  Ixxxvii.  492. 

(See  Cagots.)  her  colonial  policy,  537. 
smuggling  consequent  on  her  com- 
mercial legislation  in  South  America, 
542. 

position  of,  in  1848,  Ixxxviii. 

550.     capabilities  of,  551. 

decay  of  her  power,  Ixxxix.  1 1 9, 

123.  the  crown  secured  to  the 
Bourbons  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
141.  British  interests  sacrificed 
thereby,  144.  effects  upon  Spain  of 
her  connexion  with  France,  145. 

the  drama  in,  xc.  60.     end  of 


the  Spanish  succession  contest,  89. 
war  with  England  in  1741,  96.  tiie 
empire  despoiled  at  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  220. 

lead  mines  of,  xci.  86. 

civil  wars  of,  xcii.  137.    charac- 


teristics of  its  history,  139.     power 
and  privileges  of  the  towns,  ib. 
court    of,    xciii.     157.      Irish 


officers  in  the  service  of,  158,  159. 
eminent  statesmen,  159,  160. 

primitive    system    of  internal 

communications,  xciii.  455.  bull- 
fighting, ib.  recent  history,  456. 
the  Carlists  and  Christinos,  ib. 
Moderados  and  Progresistas,  ib. 
the  revolution  of  La  Granja,  457. 
which  is  ascribed  to  English  influence, 
ib.  connexion  between  tlie  Moderados 
and  France,  458.  defeat  of  the 
Carlists,  ib.  expulsion  of  General 
Espartero,  459.  marriage  of  the 
young  queen  and  her  sister,  460. 
displeasure   of    the   British  govern- 
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ment,  461.  consternation  in,  on 
hearing  of  the  fall  of  King  Louis 
Philippe,  ih.  prorogation  of  the 
Cortes,  462.  deputation  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  government,  ih.  re- 
newal of  hostilities  by  tlie  Carlists, 
464.  dismissal  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  ih. 
British  policy  towards,  465-467.  the 
Spanish  ministry  suspicious  of  Great 
Britiiin,  468. 

Spain,  confiscation  of  church  property 
in,  xcvii.  226. 

difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions 

in,  xcviii.  227. 

treaty  of,  with  Great  Britain  in 

1665,  c.  208. 

the  degradation   of,   owing  to 


her  continuance  under  popery,  ci.  75. 
Joseph  Buonaparte  proclaimed 


king  of,  cii.  309.  insurrections,  310. 
exultation  in,  on  the  retreat  of  Joseph 
from  Madrid,  315.  entry  of  Napo- 
leon, ih.  amount  of  the  French 
force  in  the  peninsula,  320.  See 
Buonaparte^  Joseph. 

connexion  of  good  government 

and  agriculture,  ciii.  101.  resistance 
to  papal  encroachments  in,  455. 
concordat  with,  in  1753,  472. 

power  of,  in  America,  civ.  570. 

its  destruction  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  573. 

population  and  prosperity  of,  in 

the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  cv.2.  depres- 
sion of,  at  his  death,  10.  subsequent 
decline,  ih.  her  American  colonies, 
ih,  her  former  poi'sessions  in  Africa, 
11.  internal  weakness,  i^.  frequent 
revolutions,  ih.  the  triumph  of  mo- 
narchy in,  in  the  15th  century, 
19.  the  Cortes,  20.  religious  bigotry, 
21.  state  of,  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  37.  subsequent  ex- 
perience of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, 39. 

state  of  the  affairs  of,  in  1808, 


cviii.  315.     conduct  of,  in  regard  to 

the  slave  trade,  576,  577. 
naval  power   of,    destroyed   at 

the  battles  of  Cape  St  Vincent  and 

Trafalgar,  ex.  17. 
Spalatin,    Luther's   letters   to,   Ixxxii. 

105,  114,  115,  121. 
Spalato  (43°.W  Js'.,  16°  27'  E.),  his- 
toric intere^it  of,  cix.  462. 
Spalding    (Solomon),    author    of    the 

"  Alanuscript  Found,"  the  Mormonite 

gospel,  xcix.  320,  321. 
Spaniards,  their  establishment   of  the 

African  slave  trade,  ci.  295. 


Spaniards,  their  conduct  towards  the 
native  Americans,  cix.  7.  clja- 
racteristics  of,  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  8.  the  Moorish 
wars,  ih.  superstitiousness,  ih.  light 
in  which  they  regarded  the  heathen 
Indians,  9,  composition  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  ih.  lawless  adven- 
turers, 10.  humane  instructions  of 
government,  17,18.  the  "  Law8  of 
Burgos,"  22.  difficuhie?  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  dealing  with 

j  American  affairs,  23.  evils  arising 
from    national    ])overty,    28,      their 

.      missionary  spirit,  29.      their  conduct 

\      in  America  vindicated,  36. 

I  "  Spanisli  Lady's  Love,"  the  ballad  of, 

j      traditions   concerning,    Ixxxiii.   339. 

!  the  ballad,  340-342.  considered  as 
an  illustration  of  English  char::cter 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  342.  high 
tone  of  the  ballad,  343.  the  heroine, 
344.  the  hero,  345.  Lady  Dalmeny's 
illustrations,  34G. 
Spanish  marriages,  the,  discussion  con- 
cerning, Ixxxv.  492-514.  conduct  of 
the  French  government,  516.  im- 
portance of  the  success  over-rated, 
518. 

Spanish  settlements  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  Ixxxviii.  67. 

Spanish  soldiery  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, their  admirable  qualities,  Ixxxi. 
440. 

Spanish  succession,  question  of",  Ixxxix. 
118,124. 

Sparta  (37°  5'  N.,  22°  37'  E.),  declining 
state  of,  in  the  reign  of  Agis  III., 
Ixxxiv.  372.  character  of  the  citi- 
zens under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
374. 

origin  and  peculiar  features  of 

tiie  history  of",  xci.  125.     institutions 
of,  126.     early  preeminence,  127. 

Spartacus  (d.  B.C.  71),  his  military 
genius,  xcii.  71. 

Spartium  junceum,  fibrous  thread  ob- 
tained from,  cil.  53. 

Species,  permanence  of,  Ixxxii.  53. 
evidence  thereof  in  the  secondary 
geological  formations,  ih.  conclusive 
evidence  obtained  by  the  observations 
and  experiments  of  Cuvier,  Owen, 
and  Agassiz,  61.  the  question  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  considerations  of 
the  divine  power,  62.  baselessness  of 
the  theory  of  development  of  species, 
72. 

definition  of  the  term,  civ.  494, 


495. 
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Species,  question  of  the  nature  and  per- 
manence of,  cix.  244-251. 

Spectator,  the,  description  of  French 
Protestant  refugees  in,  xcix.  480. 

Speddin^  (James),  joint  editor  with 
J\Ir  Edieston  of  Bacon's  works,  cvi. 
290.  his  arrangement  of  the  sepa- 
rate w(.rks  in  the  order  in  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  written,  295. 
on  the  various  plans  entertained  by 
Bacon  for  his  great  work,  298.  on 
Bacon's  plan  for  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  facts,  315.  his  notices  of 
Bacon's  life,  319. 

Speeches,  defects  in  the  copyright  law 
with  regard  to,  c.  495,  496.  errors 
of  reporters,  497.  hardship  on 
preachers  and  lecturers,  zZ>.,  498. 
suggested  extension  of  the  law  of 
copyright,  499.  anomalous  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  reporters,  502.  See 
Oratory. 

Spencer  (Lord),  joins  Pitt's  administra- 
tion, ciii.  340. 

Spencer  (John  Charles,  Earl,  previously 
Viscount  Althorp,  1782-1845),  be- 
comes Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
his  character  and  manner,  Ixxxiii. 
251.  his  speech  against  the  ballot  in 
1833,  271.     his  patriotism,  273. 

Spencer  (Herbert),  his  "  Principles  of 
Psychology,"  ex.  289,  note,  on  belief, 
315. 

Spencer  (Mr),  chancellor  of  the  Mor- 
monite  university  of  Deseret,  xcix. 
355,  and  note. 

Spenser  (Edmund,  1553-1599),  his  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  Ireland,  Ixxxvii. 
319. 

his  allusions  to  the  "  Legends  of 

King  Arthur,"  xc.  174.  character  of 
his  imagination,  413. 

his  "  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale, 


cii.  26. 

Spetza  (37°  16'  K,  23°  8'  E.),  local 
independence  of,  under  Turkish  do- 
minion, ciii.  403. 

Spice  Islands,  Dutch  government  of, 
Ixxxiv.  168. 

Spiegelthal  (Herr,  Prussian  Consul  at 
Smyrna),  on  the  decline  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  ex.  518. 

Spires  (49°  20'  N.,  8°  27'  E.),  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.'s  exile  at,  Ixxxi. 
308. 

Spirit-rapping,  explanation  of,  ciii.  444. 

Spirits,  foreign,  reduction  of  duties  on, 
xc.  147. 

' — -  duties  on,  and  consumption  of, 

xcix.    623.       decrease   previous    to 


free  trade,  ih.      subsequent  increase, 
624. 

Spithead  (50°  46'  N.,  1°  8'  W.),  naval 
review  at,  August  11th,  1853,  ci.  264. 

Spitzbergen  (80°  0'  N.,  15°  0'  E.), 
xcvili.  353. 

Spon  (James,  1647-1685),  his  account 
of  the  Parthenon,  ex.  42. 

Spontaneous  generation,  the  theory  of, 
rejected,  Ixxxii.  84. 

Spooner  (Mr),  his  motions  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  cv. 
552. 

Sprat  (Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
1636-1713),  his  destruction  of  Cow- 
ley's letters,  Ixxxi.  196. 

his  narrative  of  Young's  plot, 


cv.  151. 

Sprengel,his  analysis  of  soils,  Ixxxi.  104. 

Spurzheim  (Gaspard,  1776-1832),  his 
dissections  of  the  brain,  Ixxxii.  12. 
his  character,  13. 

Squier  (Mr),  his  position  as  Charg6 
dAffaires  of  the  United  States  in  Cen- 
tral America,  xcv.  556,  558.  conse- 
quent bias  of  his  work  on  Nicaragua, 
559.  his  arrival  in  Nicaragua,  560. 
his  residence  in  the  interior,  ih.  his 
description  of  the  "  Paseo  al  Mar," 
561.  independence  of  the  Poman 
Catholic  clergy,  562.  his  description 
of  scenery,  ih.  prolixity  of  his  book, 
ih.  description  of  the  lake  of  Nica- 
ragua, 563.  the  volcanoes,  i6.,  564. 
his  ascent  of  Coseguina,  565.  forma- 
tion of  new  volcanoes,  566.  practice 
of  baptising  volcanoes,  567.  on  the 
proposed  inter-oceanic  canal,  ih.  en- 
gineering difficulties,  568.  on  the 
probable  conversion  of  Nicaragua 
into  United  States  slave  territory  ,587. 

Stadion  (Count,  1763-1853,  Austrian 
minister),  his  policy  towards  the 
different  parts  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, Ixxxix.  548. 

author  of  the  Charte  Octroyee^ 


xc.  241.  failure  of  his  policy,  242. 
Stael  (Holstein,  Anna  Louisa  Germaine 
Necker,  Baroness  de,  1766-1817), 
her  description  of  Yergniaud,  Ixxxvii. 
13-15. 

anecdote  of,  civ.  107. 

her  criticisms   on   Shakspeare, 


xc.  73. 
Stafford    (William),    his     enlightened    ^ 

views  on  the  subject  of  the  currency, 

Ixxxv.  446. 
Stage,  the,  immorality  of,  in  the  reign 

of  William  IIL,  Ixxxii.  499.     in  the 

reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  II.,  500. 
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Stair  (Lord,  1673-1747),  his  interview! 
with  Queen  Caroline,  Ixxxviii.  505. 

English   ambassador   at  Paris,  ^ 

xc.   81.     his   advice   to  the   Regent  j 
Orleans,  84.  | 

Stamp  Act,  question  of  its  repeal  in 
1765,  1766,  xcvi.  132,  133.  rejoic- 
ings on  its  repeal,  134. 

Stamp  laws,  proposed  consolidation  of, 
Ixxxiv.  137. 

Standish  (Mr), bequeaths  his  collection 
of  paintings  to  the  Louvre,  xcvii. 
397. 

Stanhope,  the  family  of,  Ixxxil.  423. 

Stanhope  (Earl  of,  b.  1805),  his  con- 
tinuation of  his  "History  of  England 
to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,"  ciii.  305, 
306.  his  character  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, 308.  his  remarks  on  the 
oligarchy  of  Whig  families,  ih.,  310. 
his  remarks  on  the  divisions  of  parties 
in  the  early  part  of  George  III.'s 
reign,  314,  note.  * 

his  view  of  the  age  of  the  early 

Georges,  ex.  443. 

his   bill   for   an    inconvertible 


paper    currency,   Ixxxiv.    339,    340 
Lord  King's  reply  to  him,  341. 

Stanhope  (Philip),  son  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, Ixxxii.  438.  his  widow  pub- 
lishes Lord  Chesterfield's  letters,  ib. 
his  son's  character  and  inelegant 
manners,  443. 

Stanhope    (Lady  Hester,    1766-1839) 
Ixxxvi.  74. 

Stanley  (Lord,b.l826),on  Church  rates, 
cix.  73.  plan  recommended  in  his 
pamphlet,  78.  on  the  state  of  the 
West  Indies,  439. 

Stanley  (Lord).     See  Derby,  Lord. 

Stanley  (Arthur  Penrhyn,  b.  1815),  his 
materials  for  the  "Life  of  Dr  Arnold," 
Ixxxi.  196.  his  testimony  to  the 
effect  of  Dr  Arnold's  sermons,  232. 

his  enumeration  of  five  kinds  of 

error  in  the  translation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  cii.  428. 

: on    the   monuments  of  Egypt, 

civ.  364.  his  tour  of  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  365.  character  of  the 
work,  ib.  its  learning,  ZQQ.  high 
tone  of  his  book,  367.  on  local  as- 
sociations, 368.  preliminary  sketches 
of  Egyptian  localities,  369.  on  the 
remarkable  stillness  of  the  air  in  tlie 
desert  of  Sinai,  tZ>.,  370.  on  the 
botany  of  the  desert  as  illustrating 
scripture,  370.  on  the  pastoral  habits 
of  the  inhabitants,  371 .  his  endeavour 
to  trace  the  route  of  the  Israelites, 


ib.  his  hesitation  in  identifying  lo- 
calities, 372.  instanced  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  confiicting  claims  of  Gebel 
Mousa  and  Serbal  to  be  the  true 
Sinai,  373.  extract  from  his  work 
on  the  localities  of  the  mountain,  374, 
375.  on  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  376, 
378.  on  Christian  symbols  found 
therein,  379.  his  account  of  Sheikh 
Saleh's  grave,  380.  his  description 
of  the  approach  to  Palestine,  381; 
his  route,  382.  details  of  the  topo- 
graphy, ib.  his  original  treatment  of 
the  subject,  ib.  on  the  complexity 
of  associations  connected  with  Pales- 
tine, 383.  elucidates  the  fitness  of 
the  country  for  the  part  assigned  to 
it,  ib..,  384.  on  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  land,  384.  on  the 
numerous  ruins,  ib.  his  chapter  on 
local  illustrations  of  the  gospel,  385. 
on  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
ib.  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  386. 
on  the  ascertained  localities  of  our 
Lord's  history,  ib.  on  the  local  illus- 
trations of  foreign  religions,  387.  on 
the  modern  Samaritans,  ib.  Maho- 
metans in  Palestine,  ib. 

Stanley  (Arthur  Penrhyn),  scientific 
research  in  his  work  on  Syria  and 
Palestine,  cvi.  372. 

his  "  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,"  cvii. 

189.  his  lectures  on  the  Eastern 
church,  324. 

Stanley  (Capt.  Owen),  his  account  of 
Christianity  in  Polynesia,  Ixxxiv. 
166. 

Stansbury  (Captain),  his  description  of 
a  train  of  Mormon  emigrants,  xcix. 
350,  351.  on  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Mormons,  366. 

Staple  Towns,  establishment  of,  Ixxxv. 
428.  courts  of  the  Staple,  429. 
origin  of  the  name  Staple,  430. 

Stapleton  (Augustus),  his  "  George 
Canning  and  his  Times,"  ex.  98, 
note. 

Star  Chamber,  petitions  against,  in  1640, 
Ixxxiv.  77. 

Starch,  a  constituent  of  vegetables, 
Ixxxi.  117.  its  use  in  animal  economy, 
120. 

Stars,  fixed,  their  distance  from  the 
earth,  Ixxxii.  19. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell's  reflections 


on  their  remoteness,  Ixxxiii.  145. 

instances  in  which  their  distance 

has  been  measured,  Ixxxvii.  188. 
double  stars,  ib.  changes  of  colour, 
189. 
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Statesmanship,  modern,  its  require- 
ments, xciii.  336,  337. 

Statistical  Society,  usefulness  of,  xcii. 
47. 

Statistics,  application  of  the  calculus  of 
probabilities  to,  xcii.  40.  value  of 
the  science,  41 .  influence  of  disturb- 
ing causes,  42.  importance  of  accu- 
rate registration,  44,  45.  statistics 
of  juries  and  legal  decisions,  45.  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  true  returns  on 
agricultural  and  commercial  subjects, 
46.  use  of  diagrams  in  detecting 
error,  49.  misuse  of,  50.  alleged 
incompleteness  of,  51.  criminal 
statistics,  ib.  medical  statistics,  52, 
53. 

agricultural,    want    of,    xcix. 

585. 

fallacy  in   the   use   of,   by  Mr 

Buckle,  cvii.  475. 

Statutes,  the,  language  in  which  they 
are  contained,  Ixxxiv.  117.  want  of 
uniformity,!  18.  difficulty  of  the  task 
of  the  draftsman,  ib.,  119.  multipli- 
cation of  words,  119.  the  necessity 
of  providing  against  wilful  misinter- 
pretation, ib.  mode  of  framing  sta- 
tutes in  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish kings,  123.  complaints  of  their 
being  tampered  with  previous  to 
enrolment,  ib.,  124.  modern  system 
of  framing  them,  125.  indorsement 
of  the  day  on  which  acts  received 
the  royal  assent,  126.  separation  of 
public  from  local  and  personal  acts, 
ib.  general  use  of  schedules,  ib. 
comparatively  clear  and  brief  lan- 
guage in  the  reign  of  William  III., 
127.  the  official  portions  of  acts 
brief  and  simple,  128.  specimen  of 
verbiage,  129,  7iote.  advantages  of 
technical  expressions,  130.  rule 
for  the  interpretation  of  statutes, 
punctuation  not  to  be  attended  to, 
132.  use  and  abuse  of  the  Interpre- 
tation Clause,  133.  wantof  indicesand 
other  means  of  reference,  134.  cum- 
brous mode  of  referring  from  one 
act  to  another,  ib.,  and  note,  accu- 
mulation of  various  subjects  in  one 
statute,  135  specimen,  ib.  advan- 
tage of  substituting  a  consolidated 
statute  for  a  number  of  acts,  136. 
the  Customs'  act,  ib.  frequent  defect 
arising  from  want  of  clear  definition 
of  the  territorial  extent  of  an  act, 
137.  legal  language  inapplicable  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  138.  the 
Apportionment    act,    ib.      cases    in 


which  it  is  unsettled  whether  laws 
extend  to  Scotland  or  not,  139,  140. 
statutes  drawn  in  ignorance  of  Scot- 
tish courts,  141, 1 42.  need  of  system 
in  the  preparation  of  statutes,  145. 
acts  for  the  consolidation  of  clauses 
in  local  acts,  ib.,  146. 

Staunton  (Sir  George  Leonard, d.  1 801 ), 
his  description  of  tiie  Chinese  imperial 
gardens,  Ixxxviii.  414,  415. 

his  inquiry  into  the  proper  mode 

of  rendering  the  word  "  God"  in  Chi- 
nese, xciv.  337,  note,  338,  note. 

Steam-engine,  the,  projects  for  in- 
creasing the  power  of,  Ixxxix.  58,  59. 
improvements  in,  71. 

■ vast  results  of  its  discovery,  xci. 

62. 

Steam  navigation,  its  effect  in  promoting 
the  dispersion  of  population  in  Ame- 
rica, Ixxxiii.  134.  on  the  prospects 
of  civilization,  141. 

Tiew  routes   of  navigation,  xc. 


525 

Steele'  (Sir  Richard,  d.  1729),  his  de- 
scription of  a  desultory  student, 
Ixxxix.  302. 

Mr  Thackeray's  lecture  on,  xcix. 

242. 

expelled   from    the    House   of 

Commons,  cli.  476. 

Steele  (Thomas),  an  Irish  politician, 
xciii.  212. 

Steevens  (George,  1736-1800),  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  boldness  of  his 
emendations,  Ixxxi.  339.  changes 
the  whole  character  of  the  text,  ib. 
his  text  the  standard  one  to  this  day, 
340.  his  indiffijrence  to  the  authority 
of  the  old  text,  346. 

StefFens  (Professor),  his  account  of 
atlairs  at  Halle  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  Ixxxvi.  359,  360. 

Stein  (Heinrich  ¥.  Karl  Baron  von, 
1757-1831),  his  agrarian  legislation 
in  Prussia,  in  conjunction  with  Har- 
denberg,  Ixxxvi.  156.  becomes  Prime 
Minister  of  Prussia,  158.  his  qua- 
lities, ib.  his  first  measures  of  agri- 
cultural reform,  167. 

his  Life,  by  Mr  Pertz,  ciii.  104. 

his  commanding  character,  ib.  his 
harsh  manner  and  violent  temper, 
105.  his  parentage  and  iamily  cir- 
cumstances, ib.  his  German  predi- 
lections, 106.  his  early  life,  z7>.  enters 
the  service  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
107.  his  various  employments  in 
Westphalia,  ib.  his  diplomatic  ser- 
vices,   108.      employed   to   organise 
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the  newly  acquired  provin(?es  of  Mlin- 
ster,  109.  appointed  Minister  of 
Finance,  ib.  liis  energy  and  ability, 
ib.  his  domestic  life,  110.  his  mar- 
riage, ib.  removes  abuses  in  the 
revenue  department,  ?7>.,  111.  joins 
tiie  king  at  Konigsberg  after  the 
battle  of  Jena,  ih.  his  endeavours  for 
reform,  112.  his  personal  criticisms 
on  the  king's  advisers,  ib.  severe 
letter  from  the  king,  113.  resigns 
office,  114.  negotiations  with  the 
view  of  entering  the  Russian  service, 
ib.  recommended  by  Napoleon  to 
the  king,  ib.  re-appointed  Minister  of 
Finance  and  of  tlie  Interior,  115. 
energy  of  his  adininistration,  ib.  his 
fuvcurabh^  relations  with  the  king 
and  royal  family,  116.  his  edict  for ' 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  feudal 
rights,  117.  his  extensive  reforms, 
118.  financial  measures,  iZ>.  his  in- 
terviews with  Daru  at  Berlin,  119. 
prepares  for  a  renewal  of  the  war 
against  France,  ib.  his  plan  of  a 
national  insurrection,  120.  letter 
from  him  to  Prince  Wittgenstein  in- 
tercepted and  published  in  the  '*Mo- 
niteur,"  121.  resigns  office,  ib. 
strange  decree  of  Napoleon  declaring 
him  an  outlaw,  ib.  escapes  into  Bo- 
hemia, ib.  seizure  of  his  estates,  ib. 
his  influence  increased  by  the  tyranny 
of  Napoleon,  122.  joins  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Wilna,  ib.  his  exertions 
to  organise  opposition  to  the  French, 
123.  his  bold  reply  to  the  Empress- 
Mother  at  St.  Petersburg,  ib.  his 
resistance  to  the  introduction  of  Rus- 
sian influence  into  Germany,  124. 
cold  reception  of  his  proposals  by 
England,  125.  urges  upon  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  the  restoration  of 
Prussia,  ti.,  126.  his  letters  from 
St.  Petersburg,  126.  his  conduct  as 
Russian  plenipotentiary  at  Konigs- 
berg, 127.  denounced  as  a  dema- 
gogue in  the  "  Moniteur,"  129.  de- 
nounces the  policy  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Nesselrode,  and  Metternich,  ib.  ap- 
pointed Supreme  Administrator  of  all 
conquered  territories,  130.  project 
of  electing  him  Emperor  of  Germany, 
131.  his  resistance  to  the  peace 
policy  of  Austria,  132.  his  position 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  ib., 
133.  his  efforts  for  the  maintenance 
of  Prussian  power,  133.  his  anoma- 
lous position  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
ib.    his  relations  with  Russian  and 


Prussian  statesmen,  1 34.  warns  Alex- 
ander of  the  alarm  excited  by  his 
projects  respecting  Poland,  135.  his 
efforts  to  obtain  Saxony  for  Prussia, 
137.  his  character  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  zft.  of  Count  Nesselrode,  138. 
his  plan  for  the  constitution  of  the 
German  empire,  140.  his  part  in 
the  negotiations  with  German  powers, 
141, 142.  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
result,  142.  embarrassment  of  his 
position,  143.  at  Paris,  144.  close 
of  his  official  career,  ib.  his  private 
life, /Z>.  his  political  views,  145.  visit 
to  Rome,  ib.  his  literary  pursuits,  ib. 
death,  ib.  his  great  services  to  Ger- 
many, ib. 

Stein,  his  patronage  of  Niebuhr,  xcvi. 
101. 

Stendhal  (M.  de).     See  Beyle,  Henri. 

Stephen  the  Great,  King  of  the  Rou- 
mans,  cv.  422. 

Stephen  IX.  (Pope,  939-942),  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  papacy,  Ixxxi.  278. 
his  death,  ib. 

Stephen  (Sergeant),  his  "  Treatise  on 
the  Principles  of  Pleading,"  Ixxxi.  154. 

Stephen,  on  the  "  Slavery  of  the  British 
West  India  Colonies,"  Ixxxiii.  87, 
note,  88. 

Stephen  (Sir  James),  on  i\\Q  munici- 
palities of  the  14th  century,  xcv.  161. 
professor  of  history  at  Cambridsjje, 
519. 

Stephens  (Robert,  1503-1559),  his  New 
Testament  and  Concordance,  cii.  421. 
divides  the  New  Testament  into 
verses,  ib. 

Stephenson  (George,  1781-1848),  his 
recommendation  of  locomotive  steam- 
engines,  Ixxxiv.  483,  484. 

his  tubular  bridges,  Ixxxix.  63. 

his   preference    of  one-inch  to 


six-inch  maps,  xcv.  196.  his  evidence 
against  the  system  of  contourinir, 
202. 

on  the  depreciation  of  railway 


property  owing  to  competition,  c.  459. 
his  rise  and  remarkable  career, 


cvii.  396,  397.  opposition  encoun- 
tered by  him,  398,  403. 
Stephenson  (Robert,  b.  1803),  his  sur- 
vey of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  ciii.  237. 
declares  the  project  of  a  canal  to  be 
impracticable,  ib. 

his  address  to  the  Institution  of 


Civil  Engineers  on  railways,  cvii.  399, 
402.  on  the  incompetency  of  par- 
liament to  decide  on  railway  questions, 
406,  407. 
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Stereoscope,  invention  of  the,  cviii.  438, 
453.  original  construction  of,  454. 
experiments  with,  455,  457.  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone's  modification  of, 
462.  application  of,  to  the  micro- 
scope, 4G8.  curious  applications  of, 
471,  472. 

Sternhold  (Thomas,  d.  1549),  psalms 
translated  by  him,  xcv.  133. 

Sterry  (S.  H.,  Esq.),  his  labours  in  be- 
half of  the  blind,  xcix,  89. 

Steuart  (Sir  James,  1712-1780),  his 
definition  of  Political  Economy  as  an 
ai%  Ixxxviii.  295. 

Stewart  (Dugald,  1753-1828),  his  cri- 
ticism on  Leibnitz,  Ixxxiv.  30,  note^ 
47.       ^      ^ 

his  biographies  of  Reid,  Robert- 
son, and  Adam  Smith,  Ixxxv.  3.  his 
examination  of  Hume's  scepticism,  64. 

his    criticism   on    Locke,  xcix. 


ascribes  austerity  of  character  to 
Locke,  401.  his  estimate  of  the  "Essay 
on  the  Understanding,"  404.  defends 
Locke,  420,  421. 

— his   philosophical   writings,  ex. 

288. 

Stilicho  (d.  408),  his  victories  over  the 
Goths,  cvii.  62. 

Stillingfleet  (Edward,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, 1635-1699),  on  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  Ixxxvi.  405. 

his  controversy  with  Locke,  xcix. 

395,  417,  438. 

■ his  strictures  on  the  papers  found 

in  Charles  II.'s  strong  box,  cii.  28. 

Stirling  (Mr),  his  "  Armals  of  the  Art- 
ists of  Spain"  quoted,  Ixxxviii.  428, 
note. 

• his  history  of  the  last  two  years 

of  Charles  V.'s  life,  derived  from 
original  documents,  ci.  78.  his  de- 
scription of  the  emperor's  death,  83. 
his  sketch  of  his  character,  84-87. 

Stirling  (Sir  James),  his  evidence  before 
the  committee  on  the  Navigation 
Laws,  Ixxxvi.  SOI. 

Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  Ixxxili.  25.    plea 

•  of  privilege  rejected  by  the  judges, 
26.  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  42. 

Stockenstrom  (Sir  Andries),  c.  116. 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  Eastern 
Cape  district,  126.  his  qualifications, 
ib.  his  endeavours  to  carry  out  a 
pacific  policy  towards  the  Kafirs,  ib. 
his  failure  owing  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  colonists,  ib. 

Stockland,  disputed  presentation  to  the 


living  of,  xnv.  81.  vexatious  pro- 
ceedings of  Bishop  Philpotts,  82. 

Stockton  (Commodore),  his  attack  on 
the  Mexicans  in  California,  cvii.  303. 

Stoddart  (Colonel)  and  Captain  Conolly, 
their  seizure  in  Bokliara,  uncertainty 
of  their  fate,  Ixxxii.  132.  Captain 
Grover's  account  of  Colonel  Stod- 
dart's  previous  services,  137, 138.  his 
official  instructions,  139.  Sir  John 
M'Neill's  high  opinion  of  his  services, 
ib.  his  reception  at  Bokhara,  140. 
ill-treated,  but  subsequently  received 
into  favour,  joined  by  Captain  Co- 
nolly, 142.  put  to  death,  143,  in- 
quiries into  his  fate,  151.  was  not 
precluded  by  his  instructions  from 
leaving  Bokhara,  ]  53.  efforts  to  pro- 
cure his  release,  154.  improvement 
in  his  treatment,  155,  156.  his  con- 
fidence in  the  Ameer's  friendliness, 
157.  his  refusal  to  go  to  Russia,  ib. 
his  interview  with  the  Ameer,  159. 
question  as  to  the  date  of  his  death, 
162. 

Stokes  (Professor),  his  researches  on 
light,  civ.  332.  his  discovery  of  un- 
equal refrangibility,  336. 

Stokes  (Captain),  his  survey  of  the 
north  coast  of  Australia,  Ixxxiv.  170. 
his  account  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
country,  173. 

Stone  (Bishop),  primate  of  L'eland, 
head  of  the  English  party  in  1753, 
cviii.  497. 

Story  (Joseph,  1779-1845),  his  birth, 
xcvi.  330.  religious  opinions,  ib. 
early  career,  ib.  his  eminence  as  a 
jurist,  331.  his  writings,  ib.  his 
connexion  with  the  Republican 
party,  ib.  his  steady  political  prin- 
ciples, 332.  his  "  Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution,"  ib.  his  breach 
with  Mr  Jefferson,  ib.  his  dissatis- 
faction during  General  Jackson's 
presidency,  333.  his  desponding 
view  of  American  politics,  334.  his 
advocacy  of  education,  335.  and  of 
instruction  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, ib.  his  "  Constitutional  Class 
Book,"  336.  his  opposition  to  slavery, 
ib.    opposes  the  Missouri  compromise, 

337.  his  devotion  to  jurisprudence, 

338.  his  admiration  of  Lord  Mans- 
field and  Lord  Stowell,  ib.  his  legal 
studies,  339.  his  services  acknow- 
ledged by  English  judges,  340.  his 
labours  as  professor,  341.  article  on 
the  "  Literature  of  Maritime  Law," 
tZ>.,   note,     the   "  Conflict  of  Laws," 
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342.  his  "Treatise  on  Equity 
Jurisprudence,"  ib.     his  law  school, 

343.  his  appointment  to  the  Dane 
Professorship  of  Law  at  Harvard 
College,  344.  increase  of  students, 
ib.  his  mode  of  teaching;,  ib.  imagin- 
ary trials,  ib.,  345.  his  delight  in 
the  work,  345.  his  desire  to  combine 
the  civil  with  the  common  law,  ib., 
346.     on  legal  education,  346. 

Story  (Judge),  his  caution  as  a  judge 
and  fearlessness  as  a  politician,  civ. 
568.     his  death,  580. 

Stothard  (Thomas,  1755-1834),  cha- 
racteristics of  his  paintings,  xcviii. 
531. 

Stourton  (Lord),  his  part  in  sealing  up 
the  papers  of  Mrs  Fitziierbert,  ciii. 
591.  applies  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington for  his  consent  to  opening 
them,  ib.  his  death,  592.  leaves  his 
papers  relating  to  Mrs  Fitzherbert 
to  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  ib. 
admits  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage, 
593. 

Stow  (John,  about  1525-1605),  his 
account  of  the  supply  of  water  to 
London,  xci.  377. 

Stowe  (Mrs),  an  advocate  of  Tea- 
totalism,  c.  53. 

her  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  ci. 

293.  its  rapid  sale,  ib.,  294.  trans- 
lations, 294.  its  moral  influence,  ib. 
the  work  intended  for  American 
readers  only,  304.  her  letter  from 
Paris  on  the  indifference  of  Americans 
to  liberty,  305.  her  account  of  her 
motives  in   writing    ''Uncle   Tom," 

310.  the  story  dramatised  in  America, 

311.  its  political  effects,  f(^.  slavery 
"  realised "  by  means  of  the  work, 
313.  its  moral  colouring,  ih.  its 
honesty,  314.  the  book  prohibited 
by  the  pope,  ib.  demand  for  the 
bible  in  Paris  caused  by  it,  315.  its 
religious  character,  ib.  read  by 
persons  who  object  to  fictitious 
works,  ib.  its  popularity  arising 
from  the  anti-slavery  feeling,  316. 
English  national  vanity  gratified 
thereby,  ib.  naturalness  of  the  nar- 
rative, 317.  absence  of  a  love-story, 
ib.  the  characters  "simple,"  ib. 
the  popularity  of  the  book  increased 
thereby,  318.  the  characters  of 
Miss  Ophelia  and  St  Clare,  319. 
dialogue  between  Uncle  Tom  and 
St  Clare,  320.  Topsy,  ib.,  321. 
the  "Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
32L     specimens  of  the  legislation  of 


the  Slave  States,  322.     evidence  of 
coloured  witnesses  not  received,  ib. 

Stowe  (Mrs),  her  novel  of  "  Dred,"  civ. 
564.  causcsof  its  failure,  565.  its  im- 
portance as  a  symptom  of  public 
opinion,  566.     the  preface,  ib. 

Stowell  (William  Scott,  Lord,  1745- 
1836),  his  university  success,  l«:xxi. 
135.     his  judgments,  179. 

Justice   Story's  admiration  of, 


xcvi.  338. 

his  conduct  as  President  of  the 


High  Court  of  Admiralty,    c.    197. 
his  high  estimation,  198.     his  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  The  Hoop,  199. 
on  the  evils  of  facility  of  divorce, 


cv.  188.  his  estimation  of  Boswell, 
485. 

Strabo  (about  19  a.d.),  his  account  of 
the  excavation  of  Corinthian  sepul- 
chres by  the  Romans,  xc.  123.  his 
statements  in  regard  to  Sardinia, 
213,  note. 

on  the  communications  between 


the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  ciii.  250, 
note. 
materials  for  the  life  of  Alexan- 


der contained  in  his  writings,  cv.  308. 
on  the  limits  of  Roman  disr 


covery  to  the  North,  cviii.  171. 
—    his    description   of    Northern 


Africa,  cix.  339. 

Strachan  (SirR.),  captures  French  ships, 
escaped  from  Trafalgar,  cvii.  374. 

Strachey  (Captain  Richard),  his  scien- 
tific account  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
Himalayas,  ciii.  66. 

Strafibrd  (Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl 
of,  1593-1641),  impeachment  of, 
Ixxxiv.  77. 

an  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Rock- 


ingham, xcvi.  112. 

character  of,  ciii.  3.     his  Irish 


policy,  4.     his  unscrupulous  method 

of  raising  revenue  for  the  crown,  6. 

his  intimidation   of  juries,    7.      his 

attainder,  ib. 
Strasburg    (48°    35'   N.,   7°   44'  W.), 

Institute  of  Protestant  Deaconesses 

at,  Ixxxvii.  438. 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  (Lord,  b.  1788), 

reforms  originated  by  him  in  Turkey, 

xcix.  294,  295. 

his  advice  to  the  Turkish  go- 


vernment, c.  11,  12.  his  despatches 
giving  hope  of  an  adjustment  of  the 
disputes  Avith  Russia,  12.  urges  on  the 
French  ambassador  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
13.     his  interview  with  the  Grand 
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Vizier  on  the  22n(l  of  May,  1 853,  ih. 
his  hesitation  in  regard  to  sending 
for  the  fleet,  15.  advises  the  con- 
firmation of  existing  treaties,  20. 
wonls  suggested  by  him  to  the  Porte 
for  insertion  in  the  treaty  Avith  Russia, 
23.  his  despatch  on  the  impending 
occupation  of  the  Principalities,  25. 
suggests  a  conference  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Four  Powers,  26. 
his  despatch  on  the  objections  of  the 
Porte  to  the  Vienna  Note,  29.  en- 
deavours to  dissuade  the  Porte  from 
dech-iring  war,  33.  proposals  of 
peace  made  by  Turkey  under  his 
influence,  36. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  (Lord),  import- 
ance of  his  position  in  1853,  ci.  217. 

his  conference  with  Mavrocor- 

dato,  ciii.  415. 

his  neirotiations  with  the  Persian 


envoy  at  Constantinople,  cv.  299, 300. 
Stratford  on  Avon   (52°   12'  N.,  2°  V 

W.),  Shakspeare's  house  at,  xc.  39. 
Stratton,  battle  of,  xciii.  82. 
Stratzimir,  founder  of  the  Montenegrin 

nation,  cix.  476. 
Strauss    (David    Friedrlch,    b.    1803), 

his  "Mythic"  system  of  explanation 

of  the    Gospels,    Ixxxvi.    415.      his 

"Life  of  Jesus,"  416. 

liis   pamphlet    on   Julian    the 

Apostate,  a  satire  on  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia,  Ixxxviii. 
94-102.  his  misrepresentation  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  103. 

his  mythical  theory  of  Chris- 
tianity, xc.  326, 329. 

Strelitzer  troops,  the,  their  insubordi- 
nation, civ.  49.  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  General  Patrick  Gordon, 
ib.  massacre  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
presence  of  the  Czar  Peter,  ih. 

Strickland  (Agnes),  her  High  Church 
and  Royalist  predilections,  Ixxxix. 
436.  her  favouritism,  437.  her  par- 
tial representation  of  the  character  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  ih.  weak  excuses 
lor  her  conduct,  439.  her  admiration 
ibr  the  Stuart  princes,  440.  acquits 
James  II.  of  the  cruelties  of  Kirke 
and  Jeffreys,  441.  palliates  his  con- 
duct when  Viceroy  of  Scotland,  442, 
443.  her  appeals  for  compassion  for 
James,  444.  asserts  his  sincerity,  445. 
her  unfair  portrait  of  William  III., 

446.  adopts  the  Jacobite  scurrility, 

447.  unfounded  allegation  of  his 
conspiring  to  kidnap  and  murder 
James  II.,  448-450.     on  the  massacre 


of  Glencoo,  452.  adopts  hostile  anec- 
dotes of  his  private  life,  ib.^  453.  her 
accusations  against  Mary  IL,  455. 
her  partial  account  of  her  posthumous 
letter  to  the  king,  457,  458.  records 
trifling  scandals,  458.  her  unjust 
suspicions    of    Mary's   designs,   459, 

460.  her  representation  of  William's 
conduct  during  the  queen's  last  illness, 

46 1 .  her  partiality  and  self-delusion, 
ib.,  462. 

Strickland  (Agnes),  lier  remarks  on 
]\Iarie  de  Medici's  letter  to  Queen 
Henrietta,  xcvi.  450. 

Strikes.     See  Trades"  Unions. 

Strode  (William),  his  attack  on  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes  in  the  long  parlia- 
ment, Ixxxiv.  92. 

Struve,  his  catalogue  of  double  stars, 
Ixxxviii.  126.  his  classification  of 
them,  130. 

Strzelecki  (Count),  his  physical  descrip- 
tion of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  xc.  386. 

on  the  necessity  of  Irish  emigra- 
tion, xci.  19.  his  evidence  on  the 
success  of  Irish  emigrants,  25. 

Stuart  (Sir  John,  b.  1793),  his  victory 
at  Maida,  c.  376. 

his  conquest  of  Colombo  in  1796, 


ex.  374. 
Stuart  (Lady  Arabella,  d.  1615),  xcvi. 

190,  191. 
Stuart    (Robert),  his   "Caledonia  Ro- 

mana,"  xci  v.  181. 
Stuart  (kings  of  Scotland),  their  reigns 

unsuited    as    subjects   for   dramatic 

poetry,  Ixxxiv.  225. 

(House   of),  popular  sentiment 


destroyed    by    Macaiday's    writings, 

261.      their    incapacity,    262.      the 

resistance  to  the  Stuarts  accelerated 

by   their   want   of  money,   xc.  268. 

the  real  cause  of  collision,  269. 
Stubner  (Mark),  his  claim  to  revelation, 

Ixxxii.  113. 
^Stukely  (Dr  William,  1687-1765),  his 

anecdotes   of    Newton's    absence   of 
I      mind,  ciii.  512. 

!  Sturge  (Mr),  on  the  want  of  agricul- 
j      tural  statistics,  xcix.  585. 
i  Suaffarson  (Gardar,  a  Swede),  the  first 
j      Arctic  discoverer  (a.d.  864),  xcviii. 

342,  343. 
Suard  (John  Baptist  Anthony,  1733- 

1817),  his  opposition  to  Napoleon,  cii. 

85. 
Substance,  idea  of,  xcix.  432. 
Succession,  wars  of,  Ixxxi.  19. 
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Suchet  (Louis  Gubriel,  Duke  of  Albu- 
fera,  1772- 1826), his  personal  appear- 
ance and  splendid  dress,  xcviii.  232. 

Sue  (Eui^^ene,  1801-1857),  his  false  pic- 
ture of  Oriental  princes,  Ixxxiii.  433. 

his  justification  of  his  most  revolt- 
ing pictures  as  being  founded  on  fact, 
lxxxv.462.  his  "  Word  to  the  Public," 
473. 

character  of  his  novels,  ci.  114. 


Suez  (Isthmus  of,  30^  30'  N.,  33°  0'  E.), 
])roject  for  a  ship  canal  across,  ciii. 
235.  ancient  lines  of  water  commu- 
nication, ib.  French  projects,  236. 
mistaken  impression  of  British  oppo- 
sition from  jealousy,  ih.  levellings 
made  in  1799,  ih.  error  in  the  result, 
ih.  commission  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Austria,  ih.  new  lines 
of  levels  in  1853,  237.  difference  of 
opinion  between  a  canal  and  a  rijil- 
road,  ih.  plan  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  ih.^ 
238.  the  terminal  harbours,  239. 
difficulties  of  constructing  that  on  the 
Mediterranean,  ?7;.  deposit  of  allu- 
vium from  the  Nile,  ih.  length  of 
pier  necessary,  240.  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  softness  of  the  bottom 
and  want  of  stone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, ib.  visionary  character  of  M. 
Lesseps'  scheme,  241.  scheme  of  M. 
Talabot,  242.  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
posed works,  ih.  comparison  with 
the  Caledonian  canal,  ib.  probable 
difficulties  from  leakage,  243.  diffi- 
culties from  the  nature  of  the  Nile, 
ih.  plan  of  a  gigantic  aqueduct,  244. 
enormous  expense  of  construction,  ih. 
heavy  working  expenses,  245.  a  canal 
from  the  Nile  to  Suez  ibr  smaller 
vessels  not  impracticable,  ih.  dan- 
gerous navigation  of  the  lied  Sea, 
245.  ancient  water  communication 
between  Suez  and  the  Nile,  ih.  suc- 
cessive repairs ;  falls  finally  into  decay, 
ib.  the  canal  useless  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  approaching  Suez,  250. 
the  freight  of  coals  from  Aden  to 
Suez  equals  that  from  England  to 
Aden,  253.  the  rate  of  insurance,  aJ., 
254.  a  Suez  canal  useless  for  sailing 
vessels,  254.  steam  navigation  in 
connexion  with  the  Suez  railway,  ih. 
mode  of  working  a  weekly  communi- 
cation with  India,  255.  the  projected 
canal  insufficient  for  modern  steamers, 
ib.  probable  increase  in  the  size  of 
steamers,  256.  the  Suez  route  not 
available  for  the  trade  with  Australia, 
258. 


Suez  (Isthmus  of),  the  advantages 
claimed  for  a  canal  already  secured  by 
postal  arrangements,  260.  limited  ex- 
tent of  the  change  which  would  be  ef- 
fected by  a  canal, 261.  England  would 
be  the  principal  gainer,  262.  the  poli- 
tical bearings  of  the  question,  264.  the 
fear  of  increasing  French  influence 
groundles.s,  ih.  a  ship  canal  not 
available  for  the  purposes  of  war,  265. 
interest  felt  by  the  English  people  in 
tiie  railway  project,  266.  conunission 
of  European  engineers  sent  to  Egypt, 
ih.  the  question  of  demand  for  a  canal 
should  be  first  determined,  ib.^  267. 

reply  to  the  "  Edinburgii  Review" 


from  the  French  commission,  civ.  298. 
additional  features  in  the  plan,  299. 
the  use  of  steam-tugs  and  the  auxili- 
ary screw,  ih.  proposal  to  bring  stone 
from  the  islands  of  tiie  Levant,  ib. 
Suffolk  {55°^  15'  N.,  1°  0'  E.),  scenery 
of,  Ixxxvii.  474. 

agriculture  of.  in  Arthur  Younjr's 


time,  xcvi.  147.  improvements  in,  ib. 
culture  of  the  heavy  lands,  148.  clean 
fiirming,  ih.  antiquated  system  of 
under-draining,  ih.  the  farm  build- 
ings, li.  game,  149.  decline  of  dairy 
farming,  ih.,  note,  150,  note,  barriers 
to  progress,  152.  anomalies  in  Suffolk 
farming,  153.  the  coast  district,  ib. 
stones  contiiining  phosphate  of  lime,  27>. 
horses  and  cows,  154.  implement 
makers,  ib.     threshing  by  hand,  158. 

Suffolk  (Duchess  of),  her  escape  from 
England  during  the  Marian  persecu- 
tion, Ixxxv.  110. 

Suffolk  (Lady),  mistress  of  George  II., 
her  character,  Ixxxviii.  503. 

Sugar,  differential  duties  on,  Ixxxiv. 
245.  injurious  effects,  258.  beet- 
root sugar  in  France,  265.  discrimi- 
nating duties  on,  465. 

conditions     necessary    for    its 


successful  growth,  Ixxxix.  339. 

trade   in,    xc.    139.     the  West 


Indian  monopoly,  140.  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  duty,  141.  increased 
consumption,  142. 

good  effects  of  the  reduction  of 


duty  on,  xciv.  169.     improved  che- 
mical preparation  of,  291. 

colonial  and  foreign  importations 


of,  xcviii.  80.     fall  in  price   (1844- 
1853),  81. 

increased  consumption  of,  under 


reduced  duties,  xcix.  587,  592-594. 
table  of  importations  from  1824  to 
1845,  59o.     t.ible  from  1848  to  1853, 
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596.  violent  fluctuations  in  price 
under  the  system  of  protection,  597. 
consumption  oi\  per  head,  598,  599. 
pressure  of  the  sugar  duties  on  the 
poor,  600.  importance  of  cheap  sugar 
to  the  comfort  of  the  people,  601. 
the  complaints  of  the  West  India 
proprietors  considered,  602.  inj ustice 
of  the  monopoly,  ib.  table  of  imports 
from  the  West  Indies  before  and  after 
free  trade,  604.  the  payment  of 
twenty  millions  compensation  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  605.  re- 
turn to  protection  demanded  by  the 
planters,  606.  recapitulation  of  the 
arguments  on  the  Sugar  question,  608. 

Sugar,  Mr  Macaulay's  speech  on  the 
sugar  duties,  c.  517,  518. 

origin  and  progress  of  its  culti- 
vation, ci.  488. 

^vyyiveicr,  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
xcvii.  316,  325. 

Suhm  (Count),  a  friend  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  ex.  404. 

Sulla  (Lucius  Cornelius,  B.C.  138-78), 
compared  with  Julius  Caesar,  xcii. 
69.     confusion  at  his  death,  70. 

Sullivan  (Mr),  on  the  neglect  of  native 
interests  in  the  administration  of 
India,  xcvii.  195,  196. 

"  Sulpicians  "  in  France,  the  moderate 
clerical  party,  Ixxxi.  407. 

Sulu,  bravery  of  the  people,  Ixxxviii, 
'78.  power  of  the  Sultan,  79.  pira- 
tical establishment,  80,  81. 

Sumatra  (0°  0'  100°  0'  E.),  the 
birthplace  of  the  Malays,  Ixxxiv.  150. 

Dutch  intrigues  in,  xcvi.  65. 

Sumbawa,  volcano  of,  in  Borneo,  erup- 
tion of,  in  1815,  Ixxxiv.  169. 

Sumner  (Dr,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1780-1862),  excommunication  of,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  xcv.  59-62. 
his  excessive  forbearance,  63. 

establishes    the   first  Diocesan 

Church  Building  Society,  xcviii.  279. 

Sumner  (Charles),  his  speech  on  his 
motion  to  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  ci.  304- 

his  "  Recent  Speeches  and  Ad- 
dresses," civ.  564.  outrage  perpetrated 
on  him  in  the  Senate  House,  ib.,  588. 

Sun,  the,  progression  of,  Ixxxvii.  188. 
ascertained  phenomena  in,  190.  its 
radiation,  283. 

electricity  in,  cviii.  93. 

Sunn  plant  of  India,  its  fibre,  cii.  53. 
its  strength  compared  with  Kussian 
hemp,  54. 


Superphosphate  of  lime,  application  of, 
to  agriculture,  xc.  372. 

Supporters  in  heraldry,  question  of  the 
right  to,  xc.  287. 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  ci.  227,  229. 

Surgeons  in  early  times,  Ixxxi.  238. 
united  with  barbers,  244.  London 
College  of,  incorporated,  245.  great 
powers  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
council,  its  unpopularity  amongst  the 
licentiates,  246.  establishment  of 
fellowships,  ib.  regulations  for,  in 
the  Medical  Reform  Bill  of  1842,  264. 

Surgery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH., 
Ixxxi.  238.  its  great  recent  advance 
in  England,  246. 

Surinam  (5°  50'  N.,  53°  28'  W.),  decay 
of,  under  the  system  of  slavery,  cix. 
430. 

Surnames,  origin  of,  ci.  347.  Greek 
and  Roman  surnames,  348.  early 
Saxon  surnames,  ih.  their  use  sub- 
ordinate to  the  baptismal  name,  ib, 
classification  of  existing  surnames, 
349.  Norman  names,  ib.  three  di- 
visions of,  350.  English  surnames 
taken  from  names  of  places,  ib.,  351. 
local  names  corrupted  to  apparently 
significant  names,  352.  names  of 
places  taken  from  those  of  persons, 
ib.  personal  names  introduced  into 
the  language,  ib.  surnames  derived 
from  occupations,  353.  comparative 
numbers  of  the  most  frequent  names 
from  occupations,  354.  their  origin 
for  the  most  part  in  towns,  ib.  ex- 
tinct names  of  trades  retained  in 
names,  356.  stories  invented  to  ac- 
count for  names,  ib.  names,  such  as 
*'  king,"  "bishop,"  &c.,  originally  pro- 
bably nicknames,  357.  classical 
forms  of  names  perpetuated,  ib. 
changes  in  English  surnames,  358. 
changes  of  name  by  translation,  359. 
changes  on  succeeding  to  lands,  360. 
use  of  surnames  as  baptismal  names, 
ib.,  361.  Irish  surnames  changed  by 
act  of  parliament,  ib.  names  as- 
sumed with  estates,  ib.  names  de- 
rived from  maternal    ancestors,  ib,, 

362.  noble  families  whose  names  are 
derived  from  employments,  S62. 
names  derived  from  Christian  names, 

363.  various  forms,  ib.  ancient 
practice  of  using  the  father's  name, 

364.  names  taken  by  bastiirds,  ib. 
derivatives  from  diminutives  of  bap- 
tismal names,  ib.  names  derived 
from  women,  365.  descriptive  names, 
366.      use  of   such  names    by  the 
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Anglo-Saxons,  367.  names  taken 
from  colours,  ih.  names  from  cos- 
tume and  armour,  368.  from  animals, 
ih.  from  the  bear,  369.  the  wolf, 
ib.^  370.     the  fox,  371.     swine,  ib., 

372.  use   of  animals   in   heraldry, 

373.  great  varieties  of  names  from 
animals,  ih.  names  of  insects  and 
reptiles,  374.  heraldic  blunders,  ib. 
names  derived  from  plants,  375-377. 
from  minerals,  376.  names  derived 
from  the  Deity,  378.  names  from 
the  Scandinavian  deities,  379.  names 
from  oaths,  380.  national  names,  ih. 
German  names  in  London,  381. 
Irish,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  names  at 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  ih.  fo- 
reign names  Anglicised,  ih.,  382. 
growth  of  the  nation  indicated  by  its 
surnames,  382. 

Surrey  (51°   15'  N.,  0°  20'  W.),  the 

agriculture  of,  not  progressive,  xcvi. 

159. 
Surrey  (Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  1520- 

1546),  his  translations  from  Virgil, 

cii.  517.     their  metre,  ih. 
Surrey    (Thomas,   Earl   of,   d.    1554), 

anecdote  of,  at  Boswortli  field,  xcv. 

Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  under 

Henry  VIIL,  cviii.  482. 

Susse  (A-dmiral),  his  evidence  on  the 
resources  of  the  French  navy,  xcviii. 
253,  254.  on  the  registration  and 
conscription  system,  269. 

Sussex  (51°  0'  E".,  0°  00,  the  agri- 
culture of,  not  progressive,  xcvi.  159. 

Sutherland  (58°  20'  N.,  4°  30'  W.), 
agricultural  improvements  in,  Ixxxiv. 
41 9.  capabilities  of  further  improve- 
ment, 435. 

Sutherland  (Duke  of),  ejection  of  his 
Highland  tenants,  Ixxxvi.  500. 

improvements  efiected  by  him 

in  the  Highlands,  ciii.  102,  104. 

Sutherland  (Dr),  on  the  local  causes  of 
cholera,  xcvi.  419.  at  the  confer- 
ence on  Quarantine  at  Paris,  434. 

Sutter  (General),  discovery  of  gold  on 
his  premises  in  California,  cvii.  304, 
305. 

Sutton,  railway  tunnel,  accident  in, 
xciv.  115. 

Suwarrow  (Peter  Alexis,  Prince  of 
Italisky),  his  skill  as  a  linguist,  ci.  45. 

Swan  (James  G.),  his  "Four  Years'  Re- 
sidence in  Washington  Country,"  cix. 
128.  his  testimony  to  the  humane 
policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
ib.,  129. 


Swan  River  (32°  0'  S.,   116°  0'  E.), 
See  Western  Australia. 

Sweden  (62°  0'  N.,  15°  0'  E.),  agricul- 
ture of,  Ixxxvi.  430. 

liturgy  of,  xcv.  468. 

joins  the  Northern  confederacy 

for  asserting  the  rights  of  neutrals,  c. 
214. 

surnames  in,  ci.  355. 


Swedish  settlements  in  North  America, 
Ixxxv.  123. 

Sweno  (King  of  Denmark),  his  subjec- 
tion to  the  pope,  Ixxxi.  289. 

Swift  (Jonathan,  1667-1745),  his  bitter- 
ness against  De  Foe,  Ixxxii.  520. 
taken  into  favour  by  Harley,  523. 
his  attack  upon  De  Foe,  524. 

his  attack  on  the  Earl  of  Gal- 
way,  xcix.  478.  his  "  Predictions  of 
Isaac  BickerstaiF,"  483. 

compared  with  Sydney  Smith, 

cii.  257-  his  quarrel  with  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  ih.  his  argument  for 
the  present  text  of  the  English  ver- 
sion of  Scripture  as  a  standard  of 
English  language,  430. 

his    admiration    of    Catharine 


Barton,  ciii.  530. 

his    resistance   to   the   English 


government  in  the  affair  of  Wood's 
patent  for  coining,  cviii.  495.  minute- 
ness of  detail  assumed  by  him  in 
"Gulliver,"  518,  519. 

Swinton  (Lord),  anecdote  of,  cv.  230. 
his  sentence  on  Muir,  236. 

Switzerland  (46°  30'  N.,  9°  0'  E.),  reli- 
gious establishments  in,  Ixxxi.  31. 
constitution  of  the  cantons,  32. 

a  Germanic  nation,  its  enjoy- 


ment of  liberty,  Ixxxii.  297. 

confederation  of,   Ixxxiii.   166. 


provisions  of  the  Pacte  Federal,  167. 
the  diet,  168.  tolls,  169.  internal 
peace,  ih.  disturbances  and  parties 
in  1833, 170.  prompt  suppression  of 
them  by  the  diet,  171.  objects  of 
the  democratic  party,  172.  Buona- 
parte's constitution,  173.  its  subver- 
sion, 174.  importance  of  her  inde- 
pendence, 175.  defects  in  the  present 
constitution,  176.  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  trade  and  intercourse,  177. 
proposed  reforms,  178,  179. 

civil   war  in    (1847),   Ixxxvii. 


157.  Institutes  of  Protestant  Deacon- 
esses in,  439. 

the   emancipation   of,  Ixxxviii. 


256.  the  neutrality  of,  guaranteed 
by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  520.  po- 
sition of,  in  1848,  544,  545. 
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Switzerland,  ngricultural  colonies  in, 
xciv.  428.  I 

effects  of  democracy   in,  xcvi.  | 

464.  i 

French    Protestants    in,    xcix.  | 

agricultural    activity    in,    ciii.  j 

watchmaking  in,  by  women,  cix.  j 
326.  j 

Svbel  (Dr).     See  Gildemeister.  I 

Sydenham  (Dr  Thomas,  1624-1689), 
dedicates  to  Locke  his  work  on 
"Acute  Diseases,"  xcix.  393. 

Sydenham  (Floyer,  1710-1788),  his 
translations  from  Plato,  Ixxxvii.  324. 

Sydney  (Sir  Philip).     See  Sidney. 

Sydney  (New  South  Wales,  33°  50'  S., 
151°  10'  E.),  steam  communication 
with,  xc.  525,  and  note. 

Sylvester  (St),  legend  of,  Ixxxix.  388. 

Svmonds  (Arthur),  his  suggestions  for 
the  construction  of  statutes,  Ixxxiv. 
146.  his  "  Mechanics  of  Law-making," 
ih. 

Symons  (J.  C),  his  "  Tactics  for  the 
Times,"  xc.  523.  his  view  of  the 
working  of  the  new  poor  law,  ih. 

his  suggestion  of  an  educational 

test  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise, 
xcv.  264. 

Svncellus  Georgius  (living  792),  his 
"  Chronography,"  Ixxxiii.  397.  cor- 
rupt passage  therein,  413. 

Syracuse  (37°  5'  N.,  15°  16'  E.),  me- 
dallion of,  illustrating  a  passage  in 
Virgil,  civ.  180. 

Syriac  MSS.,  discovery  of,  xc.  162, 163. 
their  importance,  171,  172. 


Syriac  MSS.,  collection  of,  in  the  British 
Museum,  cv.  434.  Syriac  the  original 
language  of  our  Lord's  <li.scourses, 
435.  ancient  gospel  in  Syriac,  ib. 
references  to,  by  Eusebius,  ih.  an- 
cient Syriac  schools  in  Palestine,  436. 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  in 
the  convent  of  St  Mary  in  the  Leba- 
non desert,  437-441.  portion  ob- 
tained by  Dr  Tattam,  442.  the  re- 
mainder by  M.  Pacho,  445-448. 

Syriac  Gospels,  the  first  printed  edition 
(1555),  ex.  168.  the  Philoxenian 
version,  169.  the  Peshito  version, 
zZ>.,  170.  MS.  found  in  the  Nitrian 
monasteries,  171.  description  of  the 
book,  ib.  its  bearing  on  textual 
criticism,  173.  comparison  of  the 
reading  of  certain  passages  with  the 
received  text,   174,  note,    175,   note^ 

176,  note,  value  of  the  version  for 
critical  purposes,  176.  its  evidence 
respecting  certain  disputed  passages, 

1 77.  comparison  of,  ^^  ith  the  Peshito 
version,  178.  its  superior  antiquity, 
179.  illustration  of  the  question 
taken  from  astronomy,  1 80.  al  terna- 
tive  supposition,  181.  peculiarities 
in  the  version  of  St  Matthew's  gos- 
pel, 186.  corresponds  with  notices  by 
Bar  Snlibi,  187.  intluence  of  the 
Greek  gospel  on  the  Syriac  text,  188. 

Syud  Mahomed  (ruler  of  Herat),  cv. 

285.     his  subserviency  to  Persia,  290. 

slain  in  a  rebellion,  295. 
Szabo    (General),     defeated     by    the 

French  and  Piedraontese  at  Palestro, 

ex.  465,  466. 


T 


Taaffe  (Chevalier),  his  history  of  the 
Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  ci. 
121.     his  description  of  Hhodes,  123. 

Tabasco  (17°  30'  N.,  93°  14'  W.),  peo-, 
pie  of,  defeated  by  Cortes,  Ixxxi. 
442.     their  submission,  443. 

Tacitus  (Caius  Cornelius,  about56-135), 
one  of  Dr  Arnold's  favourite  histo- 
rians, Ixxxi.  224. 

his  account  of  the  oppression  in 

the  provinces  caused  by  the  Roman 
Corn  System,  Ixxxiii.  369. 

different    arrangement    of   his 


"Annals"  and  "Histories,"  cv.  43. 

his  personal  feeling  against  the 

Emperor    Tiberius,    cvi.    18L      his 


excellence    as  a  writer,   182.       cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  wrote, 

183. 
Tacitus,  on  the  affinity  of  the  Britons 

and  Gauls,  cviii.  173. 
Tact,     impossibility    of    teaching     by 

maxims,  Ixxxii.  447. 
Taepingwang,  rebellion  of,  in  China,  cii. 

350. 
Taganrog  (47°  0'  N.,  39°  0'  E.),  forti- 

fied  by  the  Russians,  civ.  49. 
Tages,  fabulous  Etruscan  lawgiver,  xc. 

129. 
Tahiti    (17°    30'    S.,    149°  30'   AV.), 

Captain  Wilkes's  account  of,  Ixxxiii. 

435. 
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Tahiti,  licentiousness  ofthe  inhabitants,  I  Tamboff  (53°  30'  K".,  41°  20'  E.),  pro- 
xci.  454.     infanticide  in,  461.  vince  of,  on  the  Wolpja,  exaggerations 

Talabot  CM.),  French  commissioner  for  |  of  its  productiveness,  Ixxxii.  222, 
the  examination  of  the   isthmus   ofj     223. 


Suez,  ciii.  237.  his  advocacy  of  the 
plan  of  a  canal,  ib.  practical  nature 
of  his  scheme,  241.  its  magnitude, 
242.  gigantic  plan  of  an  aqueduct, 
244.     his  calculations  of  traffic,  257. 

Talavera  (59°  58'  N.,  4°  51'  W.),  bat- 
tle of —  King  Joseph's  letter  to  Na- 
poleon, excusing  his  conduct  at,  cii. 
320. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  compelled  to 

retreat  after  his  victory,  for  want  of 
support,  cviii.  320. 

inefficiency  ofthe  Spanish  auxil- 
iaries under  Cuesta,  ex.  205.  the 
battle  won  by  Sir  A.  Wellesley's 
presence  of  mind,  ib. 

Talfourd  (Sir  Thomas  Noon,  judge, 
1795-1854),  his  "  Essay  on  the  Bar," 
Ixxxi.  134.  on  the  qualifications  for 
success  at  the  bar,  159. 

his  objections  to  the   criminal 

law  digest,  xcix.  575,  577,  579. 

his  last  words  spoken  in  charg- 
ing a  grand  jury  on  the  close  con- 
nexion of  crime  and  drunkenness,  c. 
59. 

■his  character  of  Lord  Tenterden, 


cvi.  462 

Talleyrand  (Charles  Maurice  de  Peri- 
gord,  Prince  de,  1754-1838),  his 
saying  respecting  English  public 
schools,  Ixxxi.  233, 

anecdote    of,    xciii.    144.     his 

early  acquaintance  with  Pitt,  149. 
his  views  favourable  to  peace  with 
England,  150.  his  alleged  secret 
correspondence  with  the  emperor 
Alexander,  ib.  his  secret  negotiation 
with  Mctternich,  151.  his  unpub- 
lished memoirs,  152.  his  wit,  153. 
anecdotes  of  his  sayings,  ib.^  154.  his 
judgment  of  the  errors  committed 
by  Kapoleon,  166. 

anecdote  of,  xcix.  523. 

at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  ciii. 

136,    137.       signs  the  secret  treaty 
with     England     and     Austria     for 
eventual  resistance  to  Russia,  138. 
advanced  age  attained  by  him. 


cv.  67. 
his 


n  the  character 
Marie  Antoinette,  ex.  148. 


attac 


of 


Tallis  (Thomas,  d.   1585),  his  Service 

of  Church  music,  xcv.  134. 
Tamar,  the  (50°  25'  N.,  4°  15'  W.), 

xciii.  83. 


Tamerlane  (or  Timour,  1335-1405), 
conquers  and  takes  prisoner  Bajazet, 
xci.  181. 

extent   of   his   conquests,   cii. 

110. 

Tamil  language,  the,  xcviii.  39. 

Tanais  (Taganrog,  47°  0'  N.,  39°  0'  E  ), 
a  Greek  colony  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Don,  cii.  93.  destruction  of,  by 
Tamerlane,  111. 

Tangible  tvpography,  xcix.  70. 

Tanjore  (10°  49'  N.,  79°  11' E.),  works 
of  irrigation  in,  xcix.  132.  good  roads 
in,  141. 

Taou-kwang  (emperor  of  China),  his 
death  in  1850,  xcviii.  103. 

Taprobane,  Roman  name  of  Ceylon,  ex. 
346. 

Tarbat  (Viscount),  communications  of 
"William  III.  with,  on  the  pacification 
of  the  Highlands,  cv.  172.  cor- 
respondence with  Scottish  lords,  174- 
178. 

Tarentura  (40°  27'  N.,  17°  13'  E.), 
device  on  the  coins  of,  civ.  180. 

Tarentum,  Prince  of.     See  Macdonald. 

Tarnon  (Circle  of,  50°  2'  N.,  21°  4'  E.), 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  Ixxxv. 
288  289 

Tarqu'inii  (42°  15'  N.,  11°  47'  E.), 
situation  of,  xc.  115.  sepulchres  at, 
ib.^  118.  Greek  character  of  the 
painting,  120,  121. 

Tarquins,  the,  tomb  of,  at  Casre,  xc. 
130,  notp.  proof  of  their  Etruscan 
origin,  131,  note. 

Tarshish,  probable  identity  of,  with 
Galle  in  Cevlon,  ex.  345. 

Tarsus  (36°  59'  N.,  34°  52'  E.),  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Paul,  xcvii,  101. 
importance  of,  102. 

Tartar.     See  Tatar. 

Tartars,  dread  of,  throughout  Europe, 
ci.  506.     See  HuCy  M^ 

Tasmania  (42°  0'  S.,  147°  0'  E.).  See 
Van  Diemens  Land. 

Tasso  (Torquato,  1544-1595),his"  Jeru- 
salem Delivered"  partakes  of  the 
lyrical  character,  Ixxxiv,  106.  lyrical 
bent  of  his  genius,  109.  choral  odes 
in  his  '■'■  Torrismondo"  110.  his 
canzone  to  the  river  Metauro  trans- 
lated by  Mr  Glassford,  ib.,  111. 

his  high  reputation,  xcii.  534. 

life  of,  by  Robert  Milman,  536.     his 

i      parentage,    560.       his    misfortunes, 


E  E 
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561.     his  birthplace,  562.     early  life, 

563.  at  tlie  University  of  Padua, 

564.  his  "  Rinaldo,"  ih.  migrates  to 
Bologna,  565.  eoiiimencemciit  of  his 
"  GieVusalemme,"  ih.  his  introduc- 
tion at  tlie  court  of  Ferrara,  566. 
his  f^ivournble  reception,  567.  his 
relations  with  tlie  princesses  of  Este, 
568.  the  "Aminta,"  569.  incurs 
the  suspicions  of  the  Duke,  ib,  his 
reputed  madness  and  sufferings,  570, 
571.  surreptitious  publication  of  his 
*'  Gierusalemme,"  572.  his  liberation, 
573.  his  career  compared  with  that 
of  Horace,  574. 

Tatar,  etymology  and  orthography  of 
the  name,  xciv.  308,  note.  ^ 

Tattam  (Archdeacon),  purchases  Syriac 
MSS.,  xc.  162,  163. 

his  expedition  to  the  convent  of 

St.  Mary  in  the  Natron  valley  in 
search  of  Coptic  manuscripts,  cv. 
442.  acquires  a  number  of  valuable 
Syriac  manuscripts  for  the  British 
Museum,  443.  deception  practised 
on  him  by  the  monks,  446,  447. 

Taunton,  Lord,     See  Labouchere. 

Tauri,  the,  belief  in  their  ferocity,  cii. 
90.  their  consolidation  into  a  king- 
dom in  the  Crimea,  97. 

Tavistock  (Lord),  his  motion  of  censure 
on  the  ministers  for  their  proceedings 
against  Queen  Caroline,  cix.  195. 

Taxation,  true  principles  of,  Ixxxii. 
206.  its  incidence  on  the  labouring 
population,  368.  on  necessaries,  on 
whom  does  it  fall,  370.  cases  in 
which  it  benefits  the  labourer  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  labour,  ib. 
cases  in  which  it  seems  to  fall  on  the 
labourer,  371.  it  falls  upon  the  la- 
bourer jirst,  373.  probable  effects 
of  the  substitution  of  direct  for  in- 
direct taxes,  374.  the  whole  benefit 
would  be  derived  by  persons  with 
low  fixed  incomes,  375.  See  Income 
Tax. 

laws    for    the    regulation    of, 

Ixxxiv.  13L 

incidence  of,  Ixxviii.  323.     Mr 

Mill's  treatise  on,  332. 

direct,  its  efiect  on  the  wases 


of   the    labouring    classes,    Ixxxix. 
536. 

reduction  and  adjustment  of, 

xcv.  116.     its  incidence  on  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  262. 

sources  of,  xcvi.  549.     caution 


required  in   making    changes,   550. 
the  malt  tax,  551.     prospect  of  re- 


j      ducing  the   interest  of  the  national 

1     debt,  ib.     the   hop   duty,  553.     the 

I      duty  on  spirits,  554.     the  land  tax, 

I      ib.     the  income  tax,  6^5^  556.     local 

I     rates,  557.     exemptions  from  direct 

i      taxation,  558.     indirect  taxation,  ib. 

Taxation,  pressure  of,  during  the  French 

j     war,    and    subsequently,   xcvii.  282, 

I      283.     voluntary,  of  the  poor,  501. 

Taxes,  local,  imperfect   knowledge  on 

the    subject,    Ixxxv.     100.      report 

of  the  poor  law  commissioners,  101. 

classification  of,  as  rates  or  fees,  102. 

county  and  borough  rates,  ib.     poor 

rate,  1 03.     highway  rate,  ib.     church 

rate,  ib.     tolls  and  fees,  ib.     amount 

of  local  taxes  in  England,    104.     in 

Scotland   and   L-eland,    105.       poor 

rates  and   county  rates  in  England 

and  Wales  for  a  succession  of  years, 

106.  rates  levied  on  real  property, 

107.  objections  alleged  against  109, 
110.  the  exemption  of  personal  pro- 
perty unavoidable  in  the  case  of  local 
rates.  111,  112.  question  of  the 
rateability  of  stock  in  trade,  113. 
connexion  between  the  question  of 
local  taxation,  and  that  of  settlement, 
114,115. 

remission  of,   since   1815,    xci. 

476.  effect  of  taxation  on  expendi- 
ture, 477.  alleged  effect  of  taxation 
in  stimulating  production,  ib,  di- 
minution of,  since  1815,  482.  com- 
parison of  English  and  French,  484. 

Taxes  on  knowledge,  a  political  cry, 
xcviii.  489.     the  paper  dutv,  494. 

Tay,  the  (56°  23'  N.,  3°  '20'  W.), 
salmon  fisheries  of,  xciii.  342.  their 
decline,  345.  net  and  coble-fishing 
in,  352.  effect  of  stake  nets  on,  354, 
355. 

Taylor  (Jeremy,  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  1613-1667),  4U0ted  on  the 
advantages  of  suffering,  Ixxxv.  198, 
199. 

moderation  of  his  opinions,  xcii. 

268.  Latinisms  used  by  him,  326. 
beautiful  construction  of  his  sentences, 
327,  328. 

Taylor  (Tom,  Professor),  his  "  Life  of 
Haydon,"  xcviii.  513.  sound  discre- 
tion and  judgment  shown  by  him, 
520.  editorial  defects,  525.  his 
summary  of  Haydon's  case,  565, 
566. 

Taylor  (Henry, 
biographical  . 
Ixxxvii.  390. 

volume 


b.   about   1800),   his 
sketch     of     Southey, 

of  smaller  poems  by, 
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Ixxxix.    353.      compared    with    his! 
dramas,  ib.     his  "Lines  on  the  Hon. j 
Edward  Ernest  Villiers,"  354,  355. 
"The   Eve   of  the   Conquest,"  35G. 
extracts,    357,    358.      his    narrative 
poetry  compared  with  that  of  other 
modern  poets,  358,  359.     his  delinea- 
tion  of  character,  360.      "Ernest," 
361,  362.     extract  from  the  "  Lago 
Lugano"  on   the  fault    of    English 
society,    366,  367.     from   the   poem 
written  after  the  return  of  Sir  lienry 
Pottinger    from    China,     367,    368. 
poetic  truth  the  characteristic  of  his 
poetry,  380.     See  Poetry. 
Taylor  (Sir  Herbert,  1775-1839),  his 
presence    at  the   interview  between 
William   IV.  and  Earl   Grey,   xcv. 
546,  note. 
Taylor  (Isaac),  on  the  apparent  insolu- 
bility of  the   question  of  free  will, 
xcix.  453. 
Taylor  (John  Edward),  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  Michael  Angelo,  cvi.  511.    his 
translation  of  a  madrigal  of  his,  515. 
Taylor   (John,  the  water  poet,  about 
1580-1654),  his  description  of  High- 
land dress  in  1618,  c.  487,  488. 
Taylor  (Jane,  1783-1823),  her  steel  en- 
graving, cix.  333. 
Taylor  (W.,  of  Norwich,   1765-1836), 
Southey's    letters    to,   Ixxxvii.  369, 
371,  384,  385. 
Taylor  (Rev.  W.),  on  the  advantages  of 
the  Roman  character  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  xcix.  72 
Taylor  (Thomas),  his  mistranslation  of 
Rlato,  Ixxxvii.  325.     specimens,  326, 
and  note,     his  eccentricity,  327. 
Taylor  (Richard  Cowling),  an  American 
engineer,  his  "  Statistics  of  Coal,"  xc. 
525.     plan    of  the  work,  526.      his 
diagrams  of  the  extent  and  production 
of  different  coal-fields,  530,  531.     on 
the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  534. 
his   praise   of  Anthracite   coal,  536, 
537.     on  the  condition  of  coal  mines, 
542. 
Tea,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on, 
xcvii.  255.     reasons  against  the  mea- 
sure, 256. 

duty  on,  xcviii.  125.     tendency 

to  reduced  prices  and  increased  con- 
sumption, 126. 

increased  consumption  of,  xcix. 

587.      commercial    history   of,   615. 


monopoly  granted  to  the  East  India 
Company,  ib.  languishing  state  of 
the  trade  under  the  monopoly,  616. 
increased  consumption  on  the  opening 

££  2 


of  the  trade,  617.    increased  revenue, 
ib.     consumption  of  tea  checked  by 
the  monopoly  of  corn,  618.     steady 
increase  under  free  trade,  619.     ge- 
neral view  of  the  tea  trade  as  affected 
by  changes  in  the  regulations,  620. 
Tea,  its  first  introduction  to  Europe, 
ci.  489.    progressive  consumption,  ib. 
Teatotalism,  follies   of,  c.  45.      hymns 
and  parodies,  46.     the  cause  of  tem- 
perance injured  by  the  exaggeration 
and  violence  of  its  advocates,  ib.^  47. 
sweeping  denunciations  of  fermented 
and  alcoholic  liquors  as  poisons,  47. 
violent    condemnation   of    moderate 
drinking,  48.      the    most   moderate 
drinkers  stigmatised  as  idolaters,  49. 
the  "  Temperance  Advocate,"  ib..,  note. 
anathemas  against  liquor  dealers,  50. 
profane  applications  of  Scripture,  51, 
52.     teatotalers  of  ability  and  mode- 
ration,  53.       sensible     speeches    of 
working  men,  ib.     leading  tenets  of 
teatotalism,  54.      deleterious   effects 
of  drunkenness,  ib.    delirium  tremens^ 
55.     other  diseases,  ib.     alleged  un- 
wholesomeness  of  alcohol  when  taken 
in  moderation,  56.     medical  autho- 
rities on  the  other  side,  57.     returns 
of  mortality  of  total  abstainers,  tem- 
perate, and   intemperate  soldiers  in 
the  Madras  army,  58.     crime  caused 
by  intemperance,  ib.      testimony  of 
the  judges,  59.     in  Scotland,  ib.     in 
the  navy,  ib.     large  sums   spent  by 
working  men  on  drink,  60.     conse- 
quent social  evils,  ib.     facts  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  that  severe  labour 
can  be  best  sustained  by  total  ab- 
stainers,   61,   62.      the    defence    of 
Jelalabad,  63.    mistaken  belief  of  the 
usefulness  of  stimulants  in  resisting 
cold,  ib.      teatotalism   in    merchant 
ships,  64.     in  American  whalers,  ib. 
objection  to  teatotalism  as  irreligious, 
65.     the  objection  countenanced  by 
the  extravagance  of  some  of  its  ad- 
vocates, ib.     persons  reclaimed  by  its 
means,  66.     the  case  of  Gough  the 
lecturer,  ib.-69.      the  duty  of  prac- 
tising abstinence  as  an  example,  70. 
good  effected  by  teatotalism,  ib.     di- 
minished consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors,  71,  and  note,    progress  of  the 
movement  in  America,  71,  and  note. 
the  Maine  law,  72.    prohibitory  laws 
in  other  states,  ib.    movement  in  the 
British  Colonies,  ib.     arguments  by 
which  the  legal  prohibition  has  been 
supported,   73,  74.      outcry  against 
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the  proposition,  75.  popularity  and 
good  working  of  the  law,  ib.  alleged 
evasions  of  it,  ib.  "  the  Alliance  for 
the  Suppression  of  Traffic  in  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors,"  77.  loss  which  would 
ensue  to  the  revenue  from  the  abo- 
lition of  liquor  shops,  78,  and  noie. 
importance  of  providing  amusement 
for  the  poor,  79. 

Teesdaie  (Major),  his  efforts  in  im- 
proving the  defences  of  Kars,  ciii. 
292.  his  share  in  the  victory  of  the 
29th  of  September,  297. 

Tenner  (Esaias,  1782-1847),  his  "Frith- 
iof,"  xc.  210. 

Teignmouth  (John  Shore,  Lord,  1751- 
1834),  succeeds  Lord  Cornwallis  as  I 
governor  general  of  Bengal,  cix.  397. 

Telescope,  discovery  of  the,  xci.  302. 

Telford  (Thomas,  1757-1834),  his  pro- 
ject of  a  single  arch  across  the  Thames 
at  AVestminster,  Ixxxix.  63.  the 
Menai  bridge  his  work,  ib. 

Telingara,  or  Kalinga,  an  Indian  district, 
xcviii.  38.  energy  of  the  inhabitants, 
39. 

Tell,  the,  in  Northern  Africa,  origin  of 
the  name,  situation,  and  extent  of  the 
district,  Ixxxiv.  53.  wandering  tribes 
and  beasts  of  prey,  54.  M.  Carette's  | 
description  of  the  habits  of  the  popu- 
lation, 57.  their  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, 59. 

Tempera^  term  used  in  painting,  its  dif- 
ferent meanings,  Ixxxvi.  195. 

Temperance  Societies.    See  Teatotalism. 

Templars,  Knights,  extinction  of  their 
power,  xci.  176. 

destruction  of,  cviii.  197,  205. 

Temple  (Lord),  his  character,  xcvi.  121. 

his  share  in  the  defeat  of  the 

Fox  and  North   ministry,  xcix.  52. 
resigns  office  under  Pitt,  53. 

letters   of,    during   the   parlia- 


election  (o  fellowships  at  Oxford,  xcix. 
1 76,  and  note. 

Temple  Bar,  formerly  the  centre  of  the 
literary  places  of  resort,  Ixxxiv.  406. 

Templemoyle,  agricultural  school  at, 
Ixxxi.  125. 

Temples  (Jewish  or  heathen)  their  ob- 
ject and  structure  unsuitable  for  the 
|)urposes  of  a  Christian  church,  Ixxxv. 
150,  156. 

Tenant  right  in  Ireland,  Ixxxiv.  278. 

Teniers  (David,  the  younger,  1610- 
1694),  William  III.'s  friendship  for, 
Ixxxii.  508. 

Tennent  (Sir  J.  Emerson,  b.  1804),  his 
Essay  on  the  Wine  Duties,  ciii.  88. 
his  estimate  of  the  loss  to  France 
from  the  vine  disease,  89.  his  "  His- 
tory of  Modern  Greece,"  395,  note. 
his    "  History  of  Ceylon,"  ex. 


mentary  attack  on  the  Duke  of  York 
in  1809,  cviii.  319,  note. 

Temple  (Sir  William,  1628-1700),  con- 
sulted by  William  IH.,  Ixxxii.  498. 

his  praise  of  the  garden  at  Moor 

Park,  Ixxxviii.  423. 

his    share   in    nejrotiatinjr  the 


Triple  Alliance,  Ixxxix.  124. 
Temple    (the  Rev.  William   Johnson), 

Boswell's    Letters   to   him,  cv.  459. 

See  Boswell. 
Temple    (Frederick,  afterwards  Head 

Master  of  Rugby  School),  Principal 

of  the  Knellar  Training  School,  xcii. 

115. 
' his  evidence  o     the  system  of 


343.  materials  for  his  history,  344. 
his  descriptions  of  scenery,  345.  on 
the  identity  of  Galle  with  the  Tar- 
shish  of  Scripture,  ib.  his  chapters 
on  the  natural  history  of  Ceylon,  347. 
on  the  alleged  ancient  junction  of  the 
island  with  the  mainland,  348.  on 
the  mineral  products,  seas,  and  cli- 
mate of  Ceylon,  350.  his  description 
of  animal  life,  351-354.  on  the  trees 
and  plants,  354.  on  the  coolness  of 
the  fruits  when  fresh  gathered,  356, 
357.  on  the  zoology  of  Ceylon,  357. 
on  the   nests  of  the  esculent  swift, 

360.  anecdote  of  the  crow  of  Ceylon, 
ib.  on  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
poison  of  the  cobra,  ib.^  361.  de- 
scription of  the  capture  of  a  crocodile, 

361.  of  "snake  stones,"  362.  list 
of  the  reptiles  of  Ceylon,  363.  his 
account  of  musical  sounds  supposed 
to  proceed  from  molluscs,  364.  his 
chapter  on  conchology,  ib.  on  insects, 
ib.y  365.  the  land-leeches,  365.  on 
the  elephant,  366.  anecdote  of  a 
tame  elephant,  367.  of  an  elephant 
feigning  death,  368.  his  description 
of  elephant' catching,  369-373.  age 
attained  by  the  elephant,  373,  374. 
chapters  on  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  settlements  in  Ceylon,  374. 
his  services  to  the  civilisation  of  the 
island,  375. 

Tennison  (Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1636-1715),  delivers  Queen 
Mary's  posthumous  letter  to  William 
IIL,  Ixxxix.  457,  458. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  b.  1809),  his  "Prin- 
cess a  Medley,"  xc.  388.  plan  of 
the  poem,  389.     the  female  univer- 
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sity,  391.  extracts,  392,  393.  the 
conclusion,  395-398.  object  of  the 
poem,  398.  masterly  delineation  of 
the  princess's  love,  399.  suggestive- 
ness  of  his  poetry,  400.  faults  of 
detail  in  "  The  Princess,"  ib.  tender- 
ness and  pathos,  Psyche's  lamentation, 
401.  descriptive  power,  sketch  of  the 
female  university,  402.  versatility 
of  Tennyson's  imagination,  403.  his 
originality,  406.  superiority  of  his 
later  poems,  ib.  compared  with 
Shelley  and  Keats,  429.  his  descrip- 
tive power,  430.  wide  moral  range 
of  his  poetry,  ib.  philosophical  poems, 
431.  his  capacity  for  writing  a  great 
national  poem,  432.  his  sympathy 
with  English  manners  and  feelings, 
433. 

Tennyson  (Alfred),  his  fictitious  intro- 
ductions to  the  "  Morte  d'  Arthur  " 
and  the  "  Princess,"  xcii.  488. 

his  sudden  popularity,  cii.  498. 

characteristics  of  his  poetry,  499. 
causes  of  his  popularity,  ib.  ,  his 
monopoly  of  poetical  patronage,  ib. 
favourite  poems  among' his  works, 
500.  difficulty  of  criticising  his 
poems,  ib..,  501.  "  The  Pj'incess"  — 
temporary  nature  of  its  interest,  ib. 
a  waste  of  power,  502.  "In  Memo- 
riam,"  ib.  its  sincerity  and  simpli- 
city, 503.  its  religious  philosophy, 
ib.  instances  of  bad  taste  in  religious 
allusions,  504.  beauties  of  the  poem, 
505.  perfection  of  diction,  ib.  ex- 
tract, ib.  "  Maud,"  506.  morbid 
character  of  .the  supposed  speaker, 
507.  outline  of  the  story,  ib.-509. 
irony  of  the  poem,  509.  treatment 
of  insanity,  ib.  the  leading  intention 
of  the  poem  obscure,  ib.  bold  specu- 
lations put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
supposed  speaker,  510.  beauty  of 
the  love  passages,  511.  extract,  ib., 
512.  the  poem  disfigured  by  its  po- 
litical allusions,  513.  its  obscurity, 
514.  incidents,  ib.  "The  Brook," 
an  idyl,  ib.  its  incomparable  beauty, 
ib.  "  Ode  on  the  Duke  of  AVeliing- 
ton,"  515.  great  poem  said  to  be 
contemplated  by  Mr  Tennyson,  ib. 
the  metre  of  "Maud,"  ib.,  516.  his 
use  of  the  ballad  stanza,  the  eight- 
syllable  quatrain,  and  blank  verse, 
519. 

—  his  early  and  later  poems,  civ. 


342. 


evil.  122. 


his  poetry  on  domestic  subjects, 


Tennyson  (Alfred),  his  "Idylls  of  the 
King,"  ex.  247.  his  treatment  of  the 
subject,  248.  Anglo-Saxon  diction  of 
thepoem,249.  "Enid,"z&.  extracts,  ib.- 
255.  "  Vivien,"  256,  257.  "Elaine," 
258,  259.  "Guinevere,"  260-262. 
characteristics  of  the  poem,  263.  his 
mode  of  treatment  of  his  subject  in 
the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  442. 

Tenterden  (Charles  Abbott,  Lord, 
1762-1832),  his  parentage,  Ixxxi. 
134.  his  prize  essay  at  Oxford,  136. 
anecdote  of,  140. 

on  the  liability  of  husbands  to 

pay  their  wives'  debts,  cv.  194. 

his  character   and   low    origin, 


cvi.  459.  his  early  career,  460.  his 
timidity,  461.  made  Chief  Justice, 
ib.  his  character  by  Lord  Brougiiam, 
462.  and  by  Mr  Justice  Talfourd, 
ib.  anecdotes  of  his  mode  of  check- 
ing digressions,  463.  influences  to 
which  he  was  subject,  464.  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  ib.  his  conduct 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  465.  his 
death,  ib. 

Terrestrial  phenomena,  Ixxxvii.  199. 

Territory,  acquisition  of — principles 
of  international  law  upon,  Ixxxli. 
248. 

Tertiary  system  of  geology.  See 
Geology. 

Tertullian  (end  of  2nd  century),  pas- 
sage in,  illustrated  by  a  graffito  in 
the  Palatine  at  Rome,  ex.  436,  437. 

Test  Act,  the,  xc.  272. 

Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  repeal  of, 
ex.  80. 

Testament  (New),  recent  critical  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  text,  xciv.  1.  the 
first  printed  edition,  that  of  Erasmus, 
4.  the  Elzevir  edition  a  compromise 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, ib.  the  Alexandrine  Manu- 
script and  the  Codex  Bezse,  5.  the 
division  into  verses,  ib.,  note,  value 
of  early  Latin  versions,  6.  the 
Coptic  and  Syrian  versions,  ib.  quo- 
tations by  the  Fathers,  ib.  number 
of  various  readings,  8.  Bentley's 
letter  to  Archbishop  Wake,  9-12. 
manuscripts  collated  under  his  direc- 
tion, 14.  subsequent  collations,  15. 
the  various  readings  do  not  a  fleet 
essentials,  16.  sources  of  corruption, 
17.  glosses,  ib.,  18.  examples  of 
the  mode  of  detecting  corruptions, 
19.  corruptions  introduced  by  com- 
parison of  the  separate  gospels,  20, 
21.  corruptions  retained  in  deference 
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to  popular  prejudices,  22.  ancient 
manuscripts  of  the  Sjriac  version,  24. 
the  more  modern  Greek  manuscripts, 
25.  distribution  of  the  authorities 
into  groups,  26.  the  Alexandrian 
dialect,  27.  transcripts  of  the  ancient 
manuscripts  should  be  made,  31. 
alterations  of  Greek  manuscripts 
from  the  Latin  version,  32-34. 
questions  with  regard  to  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  37-41.  St 
Luke,  42.  St  John's  Gospel,  43. 
origin  of  the  Gospels,  46. 

Tests  (academical),  inefficiency  of, 
Ixxxviii.  170,  172. 

(religious),  their  impolicy  and 

inefficacy,  Ixxxi.  486,  488.  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  persecution, 
487.  demand  for  their  abolition, 
496. 

Tetzel  (John,  a  Dominican  monk,  d. 
1519),  his  system  of  indulgences, 
Ixxxii.  125. 

his  conduct  the  moving  cause  of 

Luther's  career,  Ixxxiii.  102.  his 
proceedings  compared  with  the  re- 
cent exhibition  of  the  "Holy  Coat" 
at  Treves,  ?Z>.,  105. 

Teutonic  nations,  Scandinavian  and 
non-Scandinavians,  Ixxxii.  272.  close 
affinity  of  the  langunges,  273.  of 
political  and  judicial  systems,  ib. 
of  their  religion,  274.  their  succes- 
sive conversion,  ib.  religious  cha- 
racter of  their  early  poetry,  275. 
causes  of  the  nearly  total  loss  of 
ancient  literature,  276-279.  their 
emigration  generally  destructive  of 
their  own  national  character,  2 SO. 
mixture  of  dialects,  285. 

their  superiority  in  agriculture, 

Ixxxix.  344. 

their  character  compared  with 

that  of  the  Celts,  cvi.  394. 

Teutonic  order  of  knights  —  chronicles 
of,  edited  by  Count  Dzlalynski,  cviii. 
198.  origin  of  the  order,  199.  their' 
contests  with  Vladislas  IV.,  200. 
obtain  possession  of  Dantzig,  201. 
the  disputes  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  202.  the  deposi- 
tions, ib.^  203.  pleading  of  the  Polish 
advocate,  203-205. 

Teutonic  Christianity.  See  Christianiiy. 

Texas  (33°  0'  N.,  98°  0'  W.),  the  ac- 
quisition of,  by  the  United  States,  an 
instance  of  the  aggressiveness  of  de- 
mocratical  governments,  Ixxxi.  11. 

becomes  a  slave  state  under  the 

rule  of  the  United  States,  xcii.  362. 


Texas,  schools  and  churches  in,  xcvlii. 
186. 

the  annexation  of,  strengthens 


the    slavery    party   in    the    United 
States,  c.  237. 

mode  in  which  the  revolution  in, 


was  brought  about,  ci.  301. 

negotiations   for   the   purchase 

of,  by  the  United  States,  civ.  578. 
the  annexation  effected  owing  to 
Mexican  misgovernment,  ib. 

Tezcuco  (19°  30'  IS^.,  98°  45^  W.),  the 
head-quarters  of  Cortez  at,  Ixxxi. 
462,  464. 

Thackeray  (William  Makepeace,  b. 
1811),  his  early  career,  Ixxxvii.  49. 
his  "  Vanity  Fair,"  50.  his  portrait 
of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  51,  52.  cha- 
racter of  Becky  Sharp,  54.  his 
picture  of  society  at  Brussels  before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  57,  58.  his 
characters  portraits  from  life,  60. 
remarks  on  women,  61.  specimens 
of  his  turn  of  thought,  62.  resem- 
blance of  some  of  his  characters  to 
those  of  Fielding's,  63.  his  "Snob 
Papers,"  ib.  misapplied  satire,  64. 
his  "  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo," 
Q5.  his  "Irish  Sketch  Book,"  ib. 
traits  of  Irish  improvidence,  66. 

his  works,  xcix.  196.     "Vanity 


Fair,"  197.  the  characters  of  Amelia 
and  Becky,  ib.     Mr  and  Mrs  Sedley, 

198.  character  of  George  Osborne, 

199.  scene  in  which  Becky  per- 
suades Amelia  to  marry  again,  200. 
Amelia  and  her  child,  201.  the  cha- 
racter of  Amelia,  202.  of  Becky, 
203.  her  estimate  of  herself,  204. 
her  career,  ib.,  205.  the  partings 
before  Waterloo,  206.  Becky  in 
high  society,  207.  the  catastrophe 
of  her  discovery  with  Lord  Steyne, 
208.  her  declining  fortunes,  209. 
the  tragic  end  of  Joseph  Sedley  a 
mistake,  210.  remarkable  character 
of  the  work,  ib.  reality  of  the  scenes 
in  Belgium,  211.  inferiority  of  "  Pen- 
dennis"  to  "Vanity  Fair,"  ib.  out- 
line of  the  story  of  "  Pendennis,"  212. 
scene  between  Miss  Costigan  and  her 
father,  213.  character  of  Major 
Pendennis,  215.  the  modern  tuft- 
hunter,  216.  character  of  Blanche 
Amory,  ib.  contrast  with  that  of 
Becky  Sharp,  217-219.  conversation 
between  Sir  Fi-ancis  Clavering  and 
Captain  Strong,  218.  his  character 
of  Rawdon  Crawley,  225.  of  Arthur 
Pendennis,  226.     the  tragical  parts 
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of  "  Pendennis,"  ib.  Esmond,  227. 
skilful  retention  of  the  language  and 
manners  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  228. 
characteristics  of  the  period  in  which 
the  scene  is  laid,  22&.  the  three 
Lord  Castlewoods,  230.  the  charac- 
ter of  Esmond,  231.  scenes  between 
him  and  the  Pretender,  ib.,  232.  the 
heroines,  ib.  scenes  illustrating  the 
character  of  Lady  Castlewood,  233. 
scenes  describing  the  character  of 
Beatrix,  234-23G.  portraitof Beatrix, 

236,  237.     Father  Holr,,  tlie  Jesuit, 

237.  the  Pretender,  i&.  description 
of  Castlewood  House,  238.  public 
estimation  of  Thackeray  as  a  novelist, 
239.  his  selection  of  the  darker  side 
of  human  nature,  ib.,  240.  his  praises 
of  his  heroines,  ib.  his  powerful  de- 
lineation of  character,  241.  his  tragic 
powers,  ib.  his  love  of  unmasking 
hypocrisy,  ib.  his  "  English  Humour- 
ists," ib.  his  definition  of  a  humour- 
ist, 242.  his  lecture  on  Steele,  ib. 
on  Pope,  243.     on  Fielding,  ib. 

Thackeray  (William  Makepeace),  in- 
fluence of  his  Charterhouse  education 
upon  his  mind  and  writings,  cvii.  180. 
his  descriptions  of  school  life,  ib. 

compared  with   George    Eliot, 

ex.  241.  his  "Virginians,"  a  con- 
tinuation of  "Esmond,"  438.  period 
in  Avhich  tlie  scene  is  laid,  ib.  endea- 
vour to  reproduce  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  last  century,  439. 
difficulty  of  the  task,  440.  his  ad- 
miration of  Fielding,  441.  charac- 
teristics of  the  age  of  the  early 
Georges,  442.  his  qualification 
of  the  coarseness  of  the  age,  444. 
absence  of  plot  in  the  "Virginians," 
445.  the  two  heroes,  446.  Henry 
Warrington,  ib.  George  Warring- 
ton, 447.  the  Baroness  Bernstein, 
448.  passages  characterised  by  com- 
mon-sense philosophy,  ib.  the  se- 
condary characters,  ib.  delineations 
of  .historical  personages,  450.  John- 
son arid  Richardson,  ib.  General 
Braddock,  451.  beauty  of  style  and 
composition,  452.  philosophy  of  life, 
453.  on  the  hypocrisy  of  daily  life,  ib. 

Thames  (the,  51°  35'  N.,  0°40'  E.),  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  water  supply  to 
London,  xci.  381. 

Thebe  in  Troas,  the  birthplace  of  An- 
dromache, reference  to  her  in  the 
coins  of,  civ.  180. 

Thebes  in  Egypt  (25°  47'  N.,  32°  46' 
E.),  genealogical  table  in  the  palace 


of  Ramses,    Ixxxiii.  409.      imperial 
dynasty  of,  422. 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  early  splendour  of, 
Ixxxviii.  36. 

compared  Avith  Peru,  cix.  14. 


Thebes  in  Boeotia  (38°  17'  N.,  23°  25' 
E.),  earthquakes  at,  in  1853,  cvi,  371. 
destruction    of,  by  Alexander, 


cv.  321.      alliance  of  with    Xerxes, 
324,  vote. 

Theiss,  the  (30°  30'  N.,  20°  15'  E.), 
Hungarian  position  on  the  left  bank 
of,  xcvii.  140. 

Thelwall,  John  (1764-1834),  his  trial 
for  high  treason,  Ixxxi.  169. 

Themistocles  (about  B.C.  530-470),  his 
acquisition  of  the  Persian  language, 
ci.  26. 

Theobald  (Louis,  d.  1744),  instances  of 
his  conjectural  emendations  of  Shake- 
speare confirmed  by  Mr  Collier's  dis- 
covery of  a  corrected  copy,  ciii.  377. 

Theocritus  (living,B.c.  282),  Ixxxviii.  55. 

Theophilus,  an  ancient  writer  on  paint- 
ing, Ixxxvi.  191. 

Thermes  (Marshal  de),  his  invasion  of 
Corsica,  ci.  445. 

Theseus,  alleged  invention  of  coining 
by,  civ.  171. 

Thessaly  (39°  23'  X.,  22°  20'  E.),  coin- 
ai;e  of,  civ.  168.  figure  of  Pallas  on, 
177. 

Thevet  (Andre,  d.  1590),  his  descrip- 
tion of  Athens  in  1550,  ex.  39. 

Thibaudeau,  his  description  of  the  con- 
sultations of  tlie  leaders  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1797,  xcv.  313. 

Thibaults,  the,  case  of,  xcv.  291-297. 

Thibet  (32°  0'  N.,  20°  0'  E.),  height  of 
the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  ciii.  69. 
dryness  of  the  climate,  ib.  aspect  of 
the  country,  70,  74.  view  of,  from 
the  Donkia  pass,  75,  76. 
see  Hue,  M. 


Thibetans,  the,  their  dread  of  English- 
men, ciii.  73,  74. 

Thierry  (Jacques  Nicholas  Augustin, 
1795-1856),  his  theory  in  regard  to 
Robin  Hood,  Ixxxvi.  137. 

on  the  influence  of  race  on  the 


condition  of  man,  xcix.  459. 

aim  of  his  historical  writings. 


cvi.  384,  387.  division  of  French 
historic  writings,  388.  his  theory  of 
the  antagonism  of  races,  394,  .395. 
his  theory  respecting  the  Cape- 


tian  kings  of  France,  cix.  501. 
Thiers  (M.,  b.  1797),  his  theory  of  com- 
mercial   independence,  Ixxxiv.   242, 
note,     his  account  of  India,  ib. 
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Thiers  (M),  leader  of  the  centre  gauche, 
his  line  of  policy  Ixxxviii.  232,  and 
note. 

on  false  impressions  in  regard 

to  taxation,  Ixxxix.  535. 

on  French  colonial  expenditure, 

xci.  490,  491.     his  report  on  the  re- 
lief of  destitution,  494,  495. 

his  mis-statements  respecting  the 

battle  of  Trafalgar,  xcviii.  268,  note. 

character  of  his  historical  works, 

ci.  103.     his  chapter  on  the  Concor- 
dat, 104.     extract,  ih.,  105. 

his  remarks  on  style,  ciii.  221. 

his  patronage  of  Heinrich  Heine, 


CIV.  201. 

his  style 


390. 


as  an  historian,   cvi. 


his  history  of  the  "Consulate  and 

the  Empire,"  cvii.  358.  its  popularity 
in  France,  ib.  period  embraced  by 
the  work,  359.  his  prejudiced  view 
of  European  politics,  360.  his  prcr 
tensions  to  accuracy  in  the  preface  to 
the  twelfth  volume,  iS.  his  non-pro- 
duction of  authorities,  361.  his  as- 
sertions contradicted  by  official  docu- 
ments, ib.  his  inaccuracies  in  regard 
to  Great  Britain,  362.  his  neglect 
of  English  authorities,  ib.  refer- 
ences to  the  "JVIoniteur"  as  an  au- 
thority, 363.  his  ignorance  of  fo- 
reign countries,  ib.  merits  of  his 
style,  364.  his  false  view  of  the 
position  of  ]N"apoleon,  365.  four 
divisions  of  the  period  included  in 
his  history,  366.  his  false  concep- 
tion of  British  foreign  policy,  ib. 
distinct  self-contradictions,  ib.  mis- 
conceptions in  r2gard  to  British  states- 
men, 367.  instances  of  deliberate  in- 
justice, 368.  credulity,  369.  his  pic- 
ture of  thecontinental  alliances  against 
Great  Britain,  ib.  exploded  calum- 
nies revived  by  him,  370.  inaccu- 
racies in  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  ib.^  371.  his  account  of 
Nelson's  unsuccessful  attack  on  Bou- 
logne, 372.  his  mis-statements  re- 
specting the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  373, 
374.  his  representation  of  Napo- 
leon's policy  in  1806,  376.  on  the 
negotiations  of  peace,  377.  his  mis- 
representations, 378.  his  censure  on 
Napoleon's  policy  towards  Spain,  379, 
380.  his  pictures  of  French  mili- 
tary operations,  380.  inadequate 
repiesentation  of  the  exploits  of 
foreign  armies,  ib.  his  personal  bias 
against  Soult,  ib.     his  depreciation 


of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  381. 
on  the  defects  of  the  French  military 
administration,  382.  his  one-sided 
view  of  French  difficulties,  ib.,  383. 
his  criticism  on  campaigns  and  general 
actions,  384.  his  misrepresentations 
respecting  the  battle  of  Barossa,  z7>., 
385.     respecting  the  battle  of  Busaco, 

385.  his  miscomprehension  of  Wel- 
lington's campaign  of  Torres  Vedras, 

386.  condemns  the  llussian  plan  of 
retreat  in  1812,  ib.  his  estimate  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  principles 
of  warfare,  387.  on  the  peninsular 
campaign  of  1812,  388.  his  unjust 
criticism  on  Soult,  ib.  his  version  of 
the  battle  of  Salamanca,  389-391. 
his  version  of  the  campaign  of  Vit- 
toria,  393-395. 

Thiers  (M.),his  history  considered  in  re- 
ference to  continental  affairs,  cviii.  32. 
his  criticism  of  Napoleon's  policy  in 
1809,  33.  his  defence  of  Napoleon's 
continental  system,  34.  his  admis- 
sion of  its  inefficacy,  37.  on  the 
story  of  the  religious  marriage  of 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  40,  41. 
his  chapter  on  the  Concordat,  41, 
on  the  German  events  of  1813,  42. 
on  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  43,  44.  on 
the  armistice  of  Pleiswitz,  45.  his 
picture  of  Napoleon's  conduct 
during  the  armistice,  47.  his 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Dresden,  59. 
his  misrepresentation  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  Napoleon  to  Vandammc,  60, 

61.  on  the  battles  on  the  Katzbach, 

62.  his  misstatement  of  numbers  at 
the  battles  of  Grosbeeren  and  Denne- 
witz,  63.  his  silence  in  regard  to 
British  influence,  67.  his  comparison 
between  Napoleon  and  Wellington, 
68.  summary  of  the  characteristics 
of  his  work,  69.  his  principles  in- 
consistent with  the  professions  of  his 
own  political  life,  70. 

on  the  character  of  i\Jirabeau, 


ex.  161,  162. 
Thieves,  professional,  their  habits  and 

relations  with  the  police,  xcv.  12-14. 

classification  of,  15. 
Thirlwall     (Connop,     Bishop     of     St 

David's),    his     history    of    Greece, 

Ixxxiv.  345.     its  merits  as  a  critical 

work,  346. 

his   appendix  on    the  Wolfian 


controversy,  xcii.  407,  note. 

on  the  interpretation  of  Levit, 


xviii.  18,  xcvii.  332,  vote,      clamour 
against  him  in  Wales,  374. 
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Thirlwall  (Bishop),  bis  strictures  on 
Archdeacon  Williams'  Life  of  Alexan- 
der, cv.  312,  and  note,  his  impartial 
view  of  Alexander's  character,  313. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  (1380-1471),  alleged 
author  of  the  "  De  Imitatione 
Christi,"  Ixxxix.  25. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  see  Aquinas. 

Thomas  (Emile),  director  of  the  ateliers 
nationaux  in  >1848,  xci.  269.  his  ac- 
count of  the  effect  of  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  17th  of  March,  286. 

Thomas  (Mr  Lynall),  on  shell-firing, 
cix.  535. 

Thompson  (Dr  Thomas),  his  observa- 
tions on  the  glaciers  of  Thibet,  ciii. 
QQ.  on  the  snow  level  of  the  Hima- 
layas, 70.  his  travels  in  Kashmir 
and  Ladak,  79.  technical  character 
of  his  narrative,  80.  on  the  Jbrmer 
great  extent  of  glaciers,  ih.,  81. 

Thompson  (General),  his  speech  in  par- 
liament on  the  death  of  the  princes 
of  Delhi,  cix.  553,  note. 

Thompson  (Mr  Byerley),  his  pamphlet 
on  the  laws  of  war  affecting  commerce 
and  shipping,  xcix.  629,  note,  his 
work  on  Army  Administration.  See 
Army  Ih'form. 

Thompson  (Mr),  British  envoy  at  Te- 
heran, cv.  291.  insulted  by  the  Per- 
sian officials,  ib. 

Thompson  (Mr),  on  social  evils,  their 
causes  and  cure,  xcvii.  463. 

Thompson  (Professor  W.,  1805-1852),! 
his  chemical  researches,  cviii.  82.         j 

Thompson  (W.  H.),  editor  of  W.  A.  j 
Butler's  "  Lectures  on  Ancient  Phi- 1 
losophy,"  civ.  238.  value  of  his  notes, 
239. 

Thompson  (Allen,  Professor),  his  re- 
searches on  vision,  cviii.  440. 

Thompson  (Captain),  his  share  in  the 
defence  of  Kars  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  ciii.  296. 

Thompson  (Benjamin).  See  Rumford 
{Count'). 

Thomson  (James,  1700-1748),  character 
of  his  poetry,  xc.  416. 

Thomson  (Thomas,  1773-1852),  a 
member  of  the  literary  society  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  cv.  222. 

Thor,  legend  regarding,  adopted  in  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  Ixxxv.  304. 

Thorkelin  (Dr),  his  edition  of  "Beo- 
wulf," Ixxxii.  310. 

Thorn  (53^  0'  N.,  IS''  32'  E.),  ceded  to 
Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,! 
ciii.  138.  I 


Thornton  (Bonnell,  1724-1768),  at 
Westminster  school,  Ixxxi.  51.  be- 
comes a  town  wit,  56. 

Thornton  (Henry),  his  life  and  writings, 
xci.  472,  473. 

Thornton  (William  Thomas),  his  "  Plea 
for  Peasant  Proprietors,"  Ixxxix.  262. 

his  definition  of  over-population, 

Ixxxv.  161,  163.  his  explanation  of 
the  fall  of  wages  in  the  16th  century, 
168.  his  statement  of  the  deteriora- 
ti(m  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
not  borne  out  by  evidence,  169.  his 
views  on  the  poor-laws,  172.  on 
education,  1 73.  on  "  short  time  "  Acts 
and  other  interferences  with  conti'acts 
between  workmen  and  employers,  ib.^ 
174.  on  small  farms  and  cottage 
allotments,  175.  on  the  principle  of 
association,  177. 

Thornton  (Spencer),biography  of,  xcviii. 
281. 

Thorpe  (Mr),  his  editions  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poems,  Ixxxii.  313. 

Thorpe  (Benjamin),  his  translation  of 
Lappenberg's  Norman  history,  cix. 
497,  note. 

Thorpe,  case  of,  quoted  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell on  the  question  of  privilege  of 
parliament,  Ixxxiii.  334. 

Thought,  liberty  of,  derived  from  Greece 
and  Rome,  Ixxxii.  395. 

Thouvenin'(M.),  his  invention  of  the 
pillar  rifle,  cix.  518. 

Thrale  (Mr),  Dr  Campbell's  visits  to, 
ex.  331,  332. 

Thucydides  (b.c.  469-391),  one  of  Dr 
Arnold's  favourite  historians,  Ixxxi. 
224. 

speeches  introduced  in  his  his- 


tory, xcii.  469. 

his  reprobation  of  Cleon  attri- 


butable to  personal  feelings,  xciv, 
216.     his  banishment,  221. 

Thugs,  the,  of  India,  xcvi.  34. 

Thunberg  (Charles  Peter,  d.  1828),  his 
work  on  Japan,  xcvi.  359. 

Thurles  (52°  42'  N.,  7°  47'  W.),  synod 
of,  xciii.  300,  301.  its  factious  pro- 
ceedings, 568. 

Thurlow  (Edward,  Lord,  1732-1806), 
his  parentage,  Ixxxi.  134,  and  note. 
his  rule  how  to  succeed  at  the  bar, 
138.  his  judgment  in  Ackroyd  v. 
Smitbson,  145.  his  sudden  rise  at 
the  bar,  150.  his  quarrel  with  f*itt; 
required  to  resign  the  great  seal,  168. 
anecdotes  of  his  dislike  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough, 169. 

his  secret  negotiations  with  the 
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Prince  Regent,  ciii.  333.  the  storj 
of  the  hat^  ih.,  note,  his  solemn  denial 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  334. 

Thurlow  (Lord),  his  patronage  of 
Kenyon,  cvi.  444.  anecdote  of, 
448. 

Tiberius  (Claudius  Nero,  lloman  em- 
peror, B.C.  42-A.D.  37),  cvi.  .18L 
Tacitus'  representation  of  him,  182. 
his  character  a  problem,  183.  his 
position  in  the  court  of  Augustus, 
184.  his  unpopularity,  ib.  his  acces- 
sion, 185.  his  government,  ib.  his 
policy,  186.  difficulty  of  his  position, 
187.     his  retirement,  188. 

sends  an  exploring  squadron  to 

the  Rhine  and  Elbe,  cviii.  170. 

Ticino  (45°  8'  N.,  9°  15'  E.),  passage  of, 
by  the  Austrians  in  1859,  ex.  458, 
459. 

Ticknor,  his  history  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, xcii.  400. 

Tieck,  his  criticisms  on  Shakspeare,  xc. 
66. 

Tierney  (George,  1756-1830),  his  duel 
with  Pitt,  Ixxxvi.  81. 

Tiers-fitat,  growth  of,  Ixxxii.  414. 

Tietar,  the  (39°  45'  N.,  5°  56'  W.), 
military  bridge  over  constructed 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  xcviii. 
475. 

Tiflis  (41°  40'  N.,  45°]S'  E.),  Baron 
Von  Haxthausen's  description  of,  cii. 
533.  the  new  and  old  towns,  ib.,  534. 
various  population,  534.  companies 
of  craftsmen,  ib. 

Russian  military  depot  at,  ciii. 

270. 

Tilsit,  treaty  of,  the  duchy  of  Warsaw 
created  by,  Ixxxv.  269. 

effect  on  Turkish  policy  of  the 

publication  of  the  secret  articles,  xci. 
206. 

letter  of  Napoleon  to  his  brother 

Joseph  announcing,  c.  391. 

treaty  of,  concluded  personally 

between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  cviii.  313. 

Timber,  differential  duties  on,  Ixxxiv. 
243.     injurious  effects,  258. 

the  duties  on,  xc.  142.     partial 

equalization  of  duties,  143.  increased 
consumption,  ib.  arguments  for  free 
trade  in,  144.  efi'ect  of  the  reduc- 
tions, ib. 
Timbuctoo  (17°  9'  N.,  0°  58'  W.),  ex- 
peditions to,  Ixxxiv.  49.  infested  by 
the  rob"ber  tribes  of  the  Touaresr, 
64. 


Timbuctoo,  Dr  Earth's  visit  to,  cix.  362. 

former  commercial  importance  of  the 

capital,  363,  364. 
"  Times,"  the,  on  the  newspaper  stamp, 

xcviii.  496,  497. 

establishment  of,  in   1788,  cii. 


473.  the  first  number,  ib.  its  pro- 
minent position,  494.  its  influence 
on  the  local  press,  495. 

Timor  (9°  0'  N.,  125°  0'  E.),  physical 
features  of,  Ixxxiv.  169. 

Timour.     See  Tamerlane. 

Tinnevelly  (8°  58'  K,  77°  58'  E.),  irri- 
gation in,  xcix.  136. 

Tintagel  (50°  40'  N.,  4°  47'  W.),  legen- 
dary and  historical  interest  of,  xciii. 
81. 

Tippoo  Saib  (Sultan  of  Mysore,  1749- 
1799),  cv.  402. 

his  treaty  with  Lord  Cornwallis, 


cix.  394. 

Tiraboschi  (Girolamo),  1731-1794),  hjls 
historv  of  Italian  literature,  xcii. 
400. 

Tiscbendorf  (Constantine),  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  xci  v.  1. 
extent  of  his  design,  29.  his  mode  of 
quoting  the  authority  of  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  30.  his  publication 
of  transcripts  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, 31.  omits  various  readings 
which  he  regards  as  unimportant, 
32. 
his    researches     on    the   text 


of  the  Greek  Testament,  ex.  189, 
190. 

Titaighe  (Ptesident),  his  account  of 
Japan,  xcvi.  352,  360. 

Tithes,  commutation  of,  Ixxxiv.  447. 

Titian  (Vercelli,  1480-1576),  his  ad- 
miration of  Michael  Angelo,  cvi. 
539. 

Tlascalans,  their  independence  and  va- 
lour, Ixxxi.  446.  defeated  by  Cortes, 
ib.  become  his  allies,  ib.  their  fide- 
lity, 460.  niilitary  execution  of  their 
chief,  464. 

Tobacco,  Act  for  regulating  the  duties 
on,  Ixxxiv.  127.  discriminating  du- 
ties on,  465. 

effect  of  its  allowance  to  con- 


victs as  a  reward  for  extra  labour,  xc. 
20. 

the   cultivation  of,  prohibited 


in  Great  Britain,  xcvi.  554. 

peculiar    character    of,   as  an 

article  of  commerce,  xcix.  620. 
fluctuations  in  the  duty,  621.  in- 
creased consumption  of,  under  Free 
Trade,  ib. 
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Tobago  (11°  15'^.,  60°  44'  W.),  im- 
provement in,  under  free  labour  and 
trade,  cix.  454. 

Tocqueville  (Alexis  C.  H.  Clebel  de, 
1805-1859).     See  De  Toqueville. 

Todd  (Major),  bis  efforts  to  procure 
Colonel  Stoddart's  release,  Ixxxii. 
154. 

Todleben  (General),  new  principles  of 
fortification  introduced  by  bim  at 
Sebastopol,  cii.  223. 

Toledo  (39°  57'  N.,  4°  0'  W.),  siege  of, 
by  Enrique  de  Trastamara,  xcii. 
169. 

Toleration,  the  principle  of,  generally 
recognised,  Ixxxi.  529. 

slow  growth  of,  Ixxxix.  483. 

"  Tom  Brown's  School-days,"  successful 
representation  of  Rugby  school  life, 
cvii.  172.    early  part  of  the  narrative, 

173.  the  foot-ball  match  at  Kugby, 
ih.     compulsory  attendance  at  games, 

174.  Tom  gets  into  disgrace,  175. 
Dr  Arnold's  influence,  ih.  the  fight 
and  the  cricket  match,  176.  Dr 
Arnold's  death,  ih.  admiration  of 
Dr  Arnold,  186.  silence  of  the  book 
on  the  subject  of  study,  189.  ex- 
cessive praise  of  athletic  accomplish- 
ments, 1 93.  the  book  compared  with 
"  Sandford  and  Merton,"  and  Miss 
Edgeworth's  "Frank,"  ih. 

Tomi  (44°  10'  N.,  28°  39'  E.),  situation 
of,  cii.  91. 

Tomline  (George,  previously  Pretty- 
man,  bishop  of  Winchester,  1750- 
1827),  his  account  of  the  negotia- 
tion between  Fox  and  Pitt,  xcix. 
43,  44.  on  the  relations  of  George 
III.  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  48, 
note. 

Tomsk,  in  Siberia  (62°  0'  N.,  95° 
0'  E.),  ci.  343.  temperature  of, 
345. 

Tonga,  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  visit 
of  Captain  AVilkes's  exploring  expe- 
dition to,  Ixxxiii.  439.  civil  war  in, 
between  the  Christians  and  heathens, 
ih. 

Tonstall  (Cuthbert,  about  1474-1559, 
bishop  of  Durham),  his  toleration 
of  Protestants  in  Mary's  reign, 
Ixxxv.  400. 

Tooke  (John  Home,  1736-1812),  his 
anecdote  of  Kenyon  and  Dunning, 
Ixxxi.  138.  tried  for  high  treason, 
169. 

his  imaginary  conversation  with 

Johnson  by  Landor,  quoted,  Ixxxiii. 
49. 


Tooke    (John    Home),   parliamentary 
debates  on  his  case,  Ixxxix.  149. 

on   the    English    conjunctions 


and    prepositions,    xcii.    316.     over- 
refined  speculation,  317,  note. 

trial  of,  civ.  101. 

his  quarrel  with  Lord  Kenyon, 


cvi.  449. 

Tooke  (Thomas,  1774-1858),  bistable 
of  prices  quoted  for  1796,  1803,  and 
1804,  Ixxxiv.  335.  on  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency,  ih.  his  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Bank  of  England  during  the  first 
years  of  restriction,  336. 

value  of  the  facts  compiled  and 

illustrated  by  him,  xci.  473. 

on  the  relative  prices  of  bar- 


ley and  wheat,  xcvii.  253. 

bearing   of  the  facts  collected 


by  him,  on  Sir  A.  Alison's  theories 
xcvii.  280,  note,  on  the  effect  of 
the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  281. 

his   "  History  of  Prices,"   cvi. 


428.     on  lettres  de  gage,  ih.     on  the 
system  in  France,  429,  430. 

his  work  on  the  currencv,  cvii. 


251,  260.  his  proposed  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  bank  rate  of  dis- 
count, 282. 

Tooke  (William,  F.R.S.),  his  edition  of 
Churchill's  poems,  Ixxxi.  46.  his 
faults  as  a  biographer,  ih.  his  critical 
opinions,  47.  his  mistakes,  48.  his 
self-contradictions,  49.  his  bold 
criticism,  ih.  his  false  grammar,  50. 
his  peculiarity  of  style,  ih.  misprints, 
ih.  misrepresents  Churchill's  charac- 
ter, 55.  his  singular  eulogium  on 
the  "  Prophecy  of  Famine,"  71.  his 
criticism  of  "  Independence,"  84. 
Topffer,  his  ''Voyages  en  Zigzag," 
civ.  444. 

Toplitz,  treaties  of,  between  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  1813,  Ixxxv. 
271. 

Torcy,  French  foreign  minister,  Ixxxix. 
133.  his  negotiations  with  Boling- 
broke,  140. 

Tories,  origin  of  the  name,  Ixxxii.  484. 
their  factiousness  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  496. 

their    conduct    and    measures 


during  their  long  tenure  of  office 
previous  to  Lord  Grey's  ministry, 
Ixxxiii.  252.  strength  of  the  party, 
258.  their  reluctant  consent  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  264. 

their    party  strengthened    by 


Hume's  History,  Ixxxv.  40. 
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Tories,  their  characteristic  principles, 
Ixxxvii.  152.  their  adoption  of 
former    Whig  politics,  168.; 

tjieir  conduct  in  opposition  in 

the    reign  of  William    III.,  Ixxxix, 

128.  their  war  policy  when  in  office, 

129.  gradual  ejection  of  Tory  states- 
men, 136. 

Toronto  (43°  38'  K,  79°  28'  W.), 
rebel  attack  on,  Ixxxv.  368,  369. 

Torre  (Federigo),  his  "  Memoire  Sto- 
riche,"  xcv.  394. 

Torre-Muzza  (Prince  of),  his  work  on 
the  coins  of  Sicily,  civ.  190. 

Torres  straits,  navigation  of,  on  the 
line  from  Sidney  to  Borneo,  Ixxxiv. 
170. 

Torres'  Vedras  (39°  3'  N.,  9°  17'  W.), 
campaign  of,  cvii.  386. 

foresight  displayed  by  the  Duke 

of  AVellington  in  regard  to,  ex.  207. 
ascendency  over  the  people  evidenced 
therein,  208. 

Torrington,  Earl  of.  See  Herhert^ 
Admiral. 

Torrington  (Lord),  governor  of  Ceylon, 
xcviii.  91.  his  judicious  measures, 
92.  his  conduct  attacked  in  Parlia- 
ment, ib. 

Tortola  (18°  27'  K,  64°  43'  W.),  sys- 
tem of  cattle-growing  in,  under  free 
labour  and  trade,  cix.  454. 

Torture,  its  recent  and  reluctant  aboli- 
tion in  Bavaria,  Ixxxii.  325. 

• use  of,  in   India.      See  India. 

definition  of  "  torture,"  ciii.  158. 

'  examination  of  accused  persons 

by,  cviii.  359. 

Toryism,  character  of.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  xc.  257. 

Touaregs,  the,  robber  tribes  of  Africa, 
Ixxxiv.  54,  63.  their  commerce, 
65. 

Tower  of  London,  successful  introduc- 
tion of  sanitary  improvements  in, 
cviii.   151,  152. 

Townley  (Charles,  1737-1805),  his  con- 
tributions to  the  second  volume  of 
"  Ionian  Antiquities,"  cv.  506. 

Towns,  commission  on  the  health  of, 
Ixxxiii.  ^Q. 

Townsend  (W.  C),  his  Lives  of  Lords 
Eldon  and  Stowell  in  the  "Law 
Magazine," Ixxxi.  132.  his  "History 
of  the  House  of  Commons"  149. 

Townsend,  the  Bow-street  runner,  xcvi. 
12.  his  evidence  on  crime  before  the 
new  police  system,  24. 

Townshend  (Marquess,  1724-1807),  his 
advice    to   Lord  Chesterfield,    then 


Lord  Stanhope,  Ixxxii.  427.  his 
plan  for  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of 
jSTewcastle  in  1729,  429. 
Townshend  (Marquess),  his  promotion  of 
turnip  cultivation,  xciii.  263,  and  note. 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  cviii. 


499.     his  corrupt  adminstration,  ih.^ 

500. 
Townshend  (William  C),  his  "Lives  of 

Eminent  Judges,''  Ixxxiv.  379.     his 

preface,    ib.       value    of   his    work, 

403. 
his  "  Lives  of  Twelve  Eminent 


Judges,"  cvi.  443. 

Toynbee  (Dr),  on  the  scarcity  of  water 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Lon- 
don, xci.  383. 

Tractarians,  tendency  of  their  doctrines, 
xc.  305. 

discourasement  of,    in   conse- 


quence of  the  Papal  aggression,  xciv. 
530.  not  extinguished  by  the  seces- 
sions, 531.  secret  sympathy  of  the 
body  of  the  clergy,  532.  mischief 
caused  by  the  party,  ib.  which  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  533,  534. 
object  of  the  party,  535.  their  prin- 
ciples irreconcilable  with  the  Church 
of  England,  ib.^  336.  their  theory 
of  the  Church,  537.  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  the  denial  of  infallibility, 
540.  Tractarian  view  of  the  Re- 
formation, 541.  which  is  untenable, 
542.  theory  of  a  privileged  episcopal 
body,  543.  position  of  the  laity, 
552.  the  right  of  pi-ivate  judgment 
assumed,  553.  advantage  of  showing 
the  inconsistency  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  theory,  55Q. 

origin  of  the  Tractarian  party, 


xcviii.  302.  its  tendency  to  Roman- 
ism, ib.  their  extreme  doctrines  on 
Apostolical  succession  and  the  Eu- 
charist, 312.  the  "non-natural" 
system  of  interpretation  of  the 
Articles,  313.  waverers  between 
Rome  and  Anglicanism,  314.  ig- 
norance and  folly  of  the  bulk  of  the 
party,  ib.  their  peculiarities,  315. 
objectionable  mode  of  celebrating 
the  Holy  Communion,  ib.^  316,  note. 
innovation  in  the  burial  service,  316. 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  rubric 
enjoining  daily  service,  iZ>.,  317. 
their  parochial  ministration,  ib.  agi- 
tation against  "  Puritanism,"  318. 
Church  unions,  ib.  their  insubor- 
dination, 319-321.  localities  in 
which  the  party  prevails,  322.    Trac- 
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tarianism  in  Scotland,  ih.  in  the 
colonies,  323.  lay  retainers  of  tiie 
party,  324.  a  Romanizinj^  dentist, 
ih.     encourajrement  of  dissent,  325. 

Tracts  for  the  Times  (No.  90),   Ixxxi. 
,  390. 

Trade,  balance  of,  the  doctrine  finally 
exploded  by  Adam  Smith,  Ixxxv. 
451. 

Trades'  Unions,  intimidation  exercised 
by,  in  1838,  ex.  525.  modern  prac- 
tice, 526.  the  folly  of  strikes,  ih. 
their  rules  of  secresy,  527.  their 
tyranny,  528.  their  numbers,  529. 
their  real  objects,  ih.  injury  inflicted 
by  them  on  ithe  working  classes,  530. 
their  organisation,  ih.  case  of  Messrs 
Perry,  tin-plate  workers  of  Wolver- 
hampton, 531 .  system  of  annoyance, 
533.  prevalence  of  strikes  in  times 
of  prosperous  trade,  535.  other 
strikes  and  cases  of  intimidation, 
536-538.  rules  of  the  "  Flint-Glass 
Makers'  Friendly  Society,"  539. 
instance  of  a  workman's  resistance 
to  a  trades'  union,  541.  vigilance 
of  the  committees,  ih.  rules  of  the 
boys  in  Punch's  office,  542.  trade 
disputes  at  Coventry,  543-545.  strike 
•of  colliers  in  North  Warwickshire, 
547,  548.  opposition  of  shoemakers 
to  the  sewing  machine,  549.  forced 
loans,  ih.^  550.  the  strike  of  the 
engineers,  550.  rules  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Amalgamated  Engineers,  ih.^ 
551.  undefined  powers  of  the 
council,  551.  taxation  of  the  mem- 
bers, 552.  system  of  fines,  ih.^  553. 
strike  in  the  London  building  trades, 
554.  injustice  to  the  superior  work- 
men, 556.  combination  of  the  master 
builders,  ih.  obstinate  resistance  of 
the  men,  557.  espionage  and  in- 
timidation, 558.  remedies,  559.  ex- 
isting law  on  combinations,  560. 
proposed  amendments,  561,  562. 

Trade  winds,  cause  of  the,  Ixxxvii.  219. 

the  effects  of,  cv.  374. 

Tradition  in  religious  questions,  early 
appeals  to,  Ixxxiv.  198.  high  claims 
in  regard  to,  199.  rejected  by  Pro- 
testantism, 211.  arguments  of  its 
advocates,  212.  argument  of  general 
consent,  213. 

Mr  Grote's    remarks    on   the 

credibility  of)  Ixxxiv.  348,  349. 
oral,  origin  of,  xciv.  44. 


Trafalgar  (36°  9'  N.,  6°  1'  W.),  battle 
of,  mis-statements  of  M.  Thiers  res- 
pecting, cvii.  373,  374. 


Trajan  (Emperor  of  Rome,  52-117), 
his  bridge  over  the  Tagus  at  Alcan- 
tara, xcviii.  485. 

Transcaucasia,  the  region  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  imperfect 
knowledge  of,  cii.  520.  its  history, 
522.  wars  of  which  it  has  been  the 
seat,  ih.  tiie  seabord,  523.  physical 
aspect  of  the  country,  ih.  various 
races  of  inhabitants,  "  ih.  Russian 
military  posts,  526.  Mingrelia,  ih.- 
528.  Georgia,  529-534.  Armenia, 
534-540.  policy  of  Russia  in  the 
east,  540.     future  prospects,  541. 

regions   of,   their   importance, 

ciii.  301.     population  of,  302,  note. 

Transcendentalism  defined,  xcv.  402. 

Translation,  law  of  copyright  in,  ciii. 
23. 

Translations,  change  of  public  opinion 
in  regard  to,  xcii.  173.  difficulty  of 
poetical  translations,  175.  trans- 
lations of  Greek  choruses,  176. 
absence  of  any  settled  principle, 
ih.  a  translator's  choice  of  evils, 
185. 

Transmutation  of  species,  objections  to 
the  theory,  Ixxxii.  32.  the  theory 
unsanctioned  by  geology,  41. 

Transportation,  necessity  for  its  discon- 
tinuance, Ixxxvi.  221.  objections  of 
Archbishop  Whateley  to,  222,  223. 
rejection  of,  by  the  colonies,  225. 
abolition  of  the  system  of  assign- 
ments, 226.  (See  Assignment.)  ex- 
periments with  a  view  to  the  abolition 
of  transportation,  227.  its  effect  as 
an  incentive  to  crime,  232,  and  note. 
its  principle  altogether  bad,  236. 
(See  Norfolk  Island.  Van  Diemen^s 
Land.)  inherent  evils  of  penal 
settlements,  256.  the  inequality  of 
the  sexes,  ih.  evils  arising  from  the 
distance  of  the  penal  colonies  from 
home,  258.  proposed  substitutes  — 
solitary  imprisonment,  259. 

history  of,  c.  577.     the  assign- 

^ment  system,  ih.  probation  gangs, 
578.  failure  of  the  system,  ih.,  579. 
See  Secondary  Punishments. 

Transylvania  (46°  30'  N.,  24°  0'  E.), 
religious  denominations  of  the  popu- 
lation, ciii.  485,  note,  probable  effect 
of  the  Concordat,  497. 

Trapant  (George),  a  German  engineer 
in  the  service  of  Mahomet  II.,  ci.  128. 
his  pretended  desertion  to  the  defen- 
ders of  Rhodes,  131.  his  treachery, 
140.     executed,  ih. 

Trastamara  (Enrique  de),  his  preten- 
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tion  of  words,  ih.     on  the  successive 


sioiis  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  xcii.i 
154.  Hies  to  France,  156.  expedi-  | 
tion  in  his  behalf  of  the  Free  Com-  ,  Trent  (46°  6'  N.,    11 


modifications  of  meaning,  383. 


panics  under  Du  Guesclin,  161.  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  Castile, 
163.  defeated  at  Najera,  165.  his 
adventurous  expedition  against  Cas- 
tile, 168.^  bei-ieges  Toledo,  169. 
his  interview  with  Pedro  the  cruel, 
171.    slays  him  in  single  fight,  ib. 

Travel,  foreign,  its  variety  and  excite- 
ment, Ixxxii.  232. 

Travels,  books  of  j  their  frequent  trifling 
character,  Ixxxvi.  177. 

Treaties,  commercial,  founded  on  mis- 
taken principles,  Ixxxii.  227. 

objects    of    treaties,    Ixxxiii. 


6'  E.),  Council 
of,    on    the    indelibility    of    orders. 
Ixxxix.  151. 
its    alleged    moderation,   xciii. 


150. 

Treaty,  a  ground  of  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  unoccupied  counties, 
Ixxxii.  251. 

Trebeck,  his  travels  in  the  Himalayas, 
ciii.  59. 

Trebizond  (41°  1'  X.,  39°  45'  E.),  the 
empire  of,  cii.  111. 

Trelat,  a  French  republican  leader, 
Ixxxvii.  570. 

Trelawney  (Sir  John),  his  Bills  for  the 
abolition  of  Church-rates,  80. 

Tremenheere  (Mr),  on  the  action  of 
secret  voting  in  the  United  States, 
xcviii.  609.  his  description  of  the 
mode  of  polling  at  Boston,  615. 

his  "  Notes  on  public  subjects 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada " 
quoted  on  the  system  of  education  i 
in  Canada,  xcix.  IGl.  j 

on     public    education    in    the  j 

United  States,  c.  245,  248»     on  the  \ 
absence  of  religious  instruction,  249. 
his  description  of  the  schools  of  Con- 
necticut, 250.     on  the  water  supply 
at  Philadelphia,  251,252. 

on  the  allegations  of  corruption 

against    members  of  the  American 
Congress,  cvi.  267. 

Trench  (Dr,  Dean  of  Westminster),  on 
the  loss  of  words  from  the  languages 
of  degraded  savages,  cii.  130. 

on    the    words    "  Virtii "    and 


564. 

its  rules  for  the  education  of 

the  priesthood,  cii.  195. 

confirmation  of  the  canon  law 

by,  ciii.  466.  its  importance  as  an 
epoch,  470.  its  subserviency  to  the 
pope,  471.     rules  of,  with  respect  to 


"  Virtuoso,"  cv.  500. 

on  the  deficiencies  of  English 

dictionaries,  cix.  367.  his  opinion  of 
the  requirements  of  a  new  dictionary, 
368,  369.  his  opinion  of  the  admis- 
sibility of  words  once  used  by  a 
standard  author,  379.  his  complaint 
of  the  exclusion  of  words  based  on 
analogy,  382.  on  the  want  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  ori  in  and  extinc- 


the  prohibition  of  books,  486. 
Trespass,    law    of,    in    England     and 

Scotland,  Ixxxvi.  507,  508. 
Trevelyan  (Sir  Charles),  his  evidence 
before  the  Sebastopol  Committee,  cii. 
289. 

Treves  (49°  46'  N.,  6°  37'  E.),  the  Holy 
Coat  of,  pilgrimage  to,  Ixxxiii.  102, 
105.  audacity  of  the  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  Romish  church,  106. 
proofs  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
relic,  107.  object  for  which  it  was 
exhibited,  109.  official  circular,  ib. 
number  of  pilgrims,  110.  prayers  to 
the  coat.  111.  miraculous  cures,  ib., 
note.  Rouge's  protest,  112.  defec- 
tions from  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  115.  necessity  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  German  Catholic 
church,  128.  the  pilgrimage  was  a 
popular  demonstration,  227. 

Trevisa  (living  1385),  his  translation 
of  Hygden's  "Polychronicon,"  xciio 
310.  said  to  have  translated  the 
Scriptures,  ib.,  note.  his  ac- 
count of  the  ambition  of  "  country- 
folk "  to  speak  French  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  311.  on  the  intro- 
duction of  English  instruction  in 
grammar  schools,  312. 

Treviso,  Duke  of,  see  Mortier,  Mar- 
shal. 

Trevor  (Canon),  his  correspondence 
with  the  Archbishop  of  York  re- 
specting the  revival  of  convocation, 
cv.  83. 

Trianon  the  Little,  Marie  Antoinette's 
residence  at,  ex.  152,  153. 

Triassic  system.     See  Geology. 
{ Tribur,  diet  at,  Ixxxi.  307. 

Triennial    Parliament,    advocated    by 
I      Lord  Brougham,  Ixxxi.  38. 
'Trieste  (45°^48'N.,   13°  46' E.),  Bri- 
tish trade  with,  Ixxxvi.  294. 

Trikoupi  (Spiridon),  his  history  of  the 
Greek  war  of  liberation,  ciii.  393. 
merits  of  the  work,  394. 
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Trinidad  (21°  40'  K,  80°  V  W.),  a 
crown  colony,  xcviii.  82. 

flourishing    condition   of,   with 

free  labour  and  free  trade,  cix. 
454. 

Trinity  College  (Cambridge),  its  results 
contrasted  with  those  of  Magdalen. 
Oxford,  xcix.  175. 

Isaac  Newton  at,  ciii.  503,  504. 

Newton's  rooms,  507. 

Trollope  (Rev.  W.),  his  edition  of  the 
"  Liturgy  of  St  James,"  xcv.  462. 

Troubadours,  _  the,  Ixxxviii.  8.  their 
attendants,  26.  their  high  estima- 
tion, 27.  sentimental  character  of 
their  poetry,  ib.  compared  with 
the  Trouveres,  31. 

Troy  (39°  58'  N.,  26°  23'  E.),  war  of, 
the  degree  of  truth  in  regard  to, 
cannot  be  ascertained,  xcii.  405. 

site  of,  ci.  218. 

Troyes  (48°  18'  N.,  4°  5'  E.),  its  fair 
in  the  middle  ages,  Ixxxv.  429. 

books   for   popular    circulation 

published  at,  cvii.  234.  supposed 
academy  of,  243. 

Truck  system,  the,  Ixxxiii.  90. 

Truro  (Thomas  Wilde,  Baron,  1782- 
1855),  on  church  rates,  c.  317,  note. 

Truth,  reason  the  sole  j  udge  of,  Ixxxiv. 
207. 

Tsad  Lake,  cix.  350,  351. 

Tschudi,  on  the  peculiar  feelings  con- 
nected with  the  snow  region  of  the 
Alps,  civ.  436. 

Tsidjani,  a  Mahometan  religious  order, 
Ixxxiv.  71. 

Tucker  (Henry  St  George,  b.  1770), 
biography  of,  by  Mr  Kaye,  cii.  147. 
his  early  history  and  struggles,  148. 
his  spirit  and  industry,  149.  his  rise, 
153.  appointed  Accountant-General 
of  India,  ib.  his  valuable  services, 
178. 

his  examination  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  India,  cvii.  18. 

Tucker  (Professor),  on  negro  longevity, 
cv.  61,  62. 

Tuckett  (Captain  Harvey  Garnett? 
Phipps),  his  duel  with  Lord  Cardi- 
gan, ixxxii.  320.  question  raised  on 
the  trial  of  Lord  Cardigan  as  to  his 
Christian  names,  321. 

Tudors,  perpetual  entails  abolished  by, 
Ixxxi.  16. 

TutFnell  (Mr  Carleton),  on  hereditary 
pauperism,  xcvii.  464.  his  share  in 
the  establishment  of  the  model  school 
at  Battersea,  486. 

Tuggurt  (19°  0'  N.,  6°  40'  E.),  market 


of,  Ixxxiv.  Go.     Dr  Earth's  descrip- 
tion of  the  sheikh,  66. 

Tunstall,  Cuthbert.     See  Tonstall. 

Turanian  languages,  the,  Ixxxviii. 
476. 

Turenne  (Henry  de  la  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne,  Viscount  de,  1611-1675), 
anecdote  of,  civ.  102. 

Turgot  (Anne  Kobert  Jacques,  1727- 
1781),  his  enlightened  principles  of 
finance,  Ixxxii.  207.  his  objections 
to  protective  duties   on  iron,  216. 

his  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Forma- 


tion et  la  distribution  des  Richesses, 

Ixxxviii.  295. 
Turin,  Papyrus,  the,  Ixxxiii.  407. 
Turin  (45°  5'  JST.,  7°  43'  W.),  inferiority 

of,   in   civilization  to   other    Italian 

towns,  xc.  228. 

resort  of  Italian  exiles  and  men 


of  genius  to,  xcvi.  49. 

picture  gallery  at,  xcvii.  394. 


Turkey  (37°  0'  N.,  38°  0' E.),  stipula- 
tions of,  with  Russia,  in  regard  to 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  Ixxxviii. 
556. 

decay  of  the  power  of,  xci.  173. 

critical  state  of,  at  the  end  of  the 
war  of  the  French  revolution,  174. 
the  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
power,  175.  events  preparing  the 
way  for  their  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, 176.  rapid  extension  of  their 
power,  177.  apathy  of  the  European 
powers,  178.  institution  of  the 
Janizaries,  180.  defeat  of  Bajazet 
by  Timour,  181.  the  Turkish  power 
recovered  by  Mahomet,  ib.  capture 
of  Constantinople,  ib.  eflect  on  the 
character  of  Ottoman  power,  182. 
subsequent  relations  with  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  184.  their  military 
force,  ib.  Christian  recruits,  185. 
designs  on  Persia  and  Egypt,  ib. 
its  connexion  with  the  European 
balance  of  power,  186.  treaty  with 
France,  188.  obtains  a  place  among 
European  nations,  189.  pre-eminent 
position  of,  190.  relations  with  Ve- 
nice and  England,  ib.  with  Holland, 
191.  the  object  of  alarm  to  Ger- 
many, ib.  her  policy  of  neutrality, 
194.  decline  of  military  pre-emi- 
nence, 195.  employment  of  Greeks 
in  diplomatic  services,  ib.  first  col- 
lision with  the  Russians,  196.  re- 
lations with  the  Northern  powers, 
200.  war  with  Russia  from  1 735  to 
1739,  201.  superiority  of  Russia 
established,  ib.    declares  war  against 
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Russia  in  1768,  202.  disastrous 
campaigns,  ib.  interest  in  her  be- 
half (m  the  part  of  other  European 
powers,  203,  204.  pioposals  for  the 
l)artition  of  Turkey,  205.  declares 
war  against  France,  206.  connexion 
with  Gre-.xt  Britain,  ib.  the  Chris- 
tian subjects,  207.  present  condi- 
tion of  the  empire,  ib.  traditions 
pointing  to  a  Russian  conquest,  208. 
general  European  feeling  for  her 
protection,  209. 

Turkey,  precarious  state  of  the  empire, 
xcvii.  71. 

recent    works    on,    xcix.   283. 

declaration  of  war  against  Russia, 
284.  condition  of  the  empire,  ib. 
the  Christian  population,  285.  pros- 
pects of  great  changes,  ib.  decay  of 
the  empire,  286.  introduction  of 
European  civilization,  ib.  disap- 
jiointment  of  the  agents,  287.  low 
state  of  agriculture,  ib ^  288.  land 
held  in  mortmain  by  the  mosques, 
288,  289.  the  government  of  the 
empire,  290.  the  destruction  of  the 
Janizaries,  ib.  power  of  the  pashas, 
ib.  social  equality,  ib.  official  cor- 
ruption, 291.  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, ib.  vicious  system  of  taxation, 
292.  partial  emancipation  of  the 
Christians,  294,  295.  poverty  of  the 
Turkish  population,  296.  nature  of 
the  contest  now  going  on,  298.  pro- 
gress of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  299.  the  empire  dependent 
on  foreign  protection,  300.  difficul- 
ties in  regard  to  the  future  settle- 
ment of  the  Turkish  empire,  ib.  state 
of  Bosnia  and  Servia,  ib.  the  Greek 
population,  301-303.  oppression  of 
the  Christians,  304.  the  slave  trade, 
305.  spirit  of  independence  in  the 
Eastern  Christian  churches,  ib.,  306. 
difficulty  of  British  policy  towards 
Turkey,  307.  danger  of  a  rising  of 
the  Christian  populations,  308.  the 
war  on  the  Danube,  309.  prospects 
of  the  campaign,  ib.  the  Danubian 
principalities,  310.  comparative 
tolerance  of  Christianity  since  the 
outbreak  of  war,  311.  analogy  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Ireland,  312. 
union  of  the  principal  European 
powers  on  the  Eastern  question,  313. 
prospects  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
empire,  314.  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  ib. 

disputes    with    Russia  on   the 

question  of  the   Holy 


Prince    Menchikoff's    embassy,    10. 
suspension    of    diplomatic    relations 
with   Russia,    15.      question    of  the 
protectorate  of  the  Christians  in,  19. 
negotiations  on  this  question.      (See 
Russia,  war  with.)    courage  displayed 
by  the  Turks,  42.     the  Christian  sub- 
jects  of   Turkey   interested   in   the 
maintenance  of  the  empire,  43.     con- 
flicting opinions  on  the  condition  of, 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Russia, 
264.     her  power  to  resist  Russia  for 
a  time,  265.     the  campaigns  of  1828, 
1829,  266.     exhausted  condition  at 
the   beginning   of  the   campaign   of 
1828,  ib.,  267.  unforeseen  difhculties 
of  the  Russians,  267.     the  Russians 
occupy  Wallachia,  268.     the  line  of 
the  Danube.    (See  Danube.)    nature 
of  the  ground  in  Bulgaria,  270.  passes 
of  the  Lower  Balkan  range,  ib.     ob- 
stinacy of  the  Turks  in  the  defence 
of  fortifications,  271.     the  Russians 
cross   the    Danube,    ib.      operations 
against  Schumla,   273.      capture  of 
Varna,  274.   the  Turks  disheartened, 
ib.     siege  of  Silistria,  275.      Russian 
victory  at  Koslewtcha,  ib.     the  Rus- 
sians    advance    to    Adrianople,    ib. 
losses  of  the  Russian  army  in  cross- 
ing the  Balkan,  276.     prospects  of 
the  present  war,  277.     difficulties  of 
the    Russian    communications,    278. 
the  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea  by 
the  Allies,  iJ).     comparative  forces  of 
Russia  and  Turkey,  279.     morale  of 
the  Turkish  troops,  ib.     early  opera- 
tions, 280.     good  disposition  of  the 
population,  ib.     value  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers  in  a  warof  positions,  ^6.,  281. 
the  Turkish    line    of    defence,  282. 
available  forces  of  Russia,  283,  284. 
difficulty  of  concentration,  285.     un- 
founded alarm  of   Russia,  ib.,  286. 
advantages  on   the   side   of  Russia, 
287.    the  Russian  plan  of  operations, 
288..    their    probable   designs,   289. 
affairs    during    the    retreat   of   the 
Turks  on  Schumla,  290.     the  invest- 
ment   of    Silistria,    ib.      arrival    of 
British  and  French  troops  at  Galli- 
poli  and  Scutari,  ib.,  291.     repression 
of  molestation  on  the  side  of  Greece, 

291.  difficulties  of  the  allied  gene- 
rals, ib.  want  of  land  transport,  ib. 
plans  of  operations  open  to  the  Allies, 

292.  causes  of  the  Russian  delays, 

293.  projected  invasion  of  the 
Crimea,  295.  the  war  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,    296.       difficulties    of   the 
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count'-y,  ib.     prospects  of  the  war  as 

regarding  Egypt,  297.     India,   298. 

Persia,  299.     retreat  of  the  Russians, 

302. 
Turkey,    Lord    Carlisle's   view  of  the 

state  ard  prospects  of,  ci.  218,  219. 
internal  condition  of,  cii.  582. 

Russian  protection  of  the  Christian 

subjects  abolished  by  the  result  of 

the  Russian  war,  ib. 
importance  of  the  Asiatic  pro- 


vinces, ciii.  267.  the  Asiatic  frontier 
exposed  to  Russian  aggression,  268. 
the  Christian  population,  ib.  spirit 
of  the  Turkish  soldiery,  274.  cor- 
ruption and  improvidence,  292. 

policy  of,  towards   Roumania, 


cv.  420,  426 

wars  of,  with  Montenegro,  cix. 

468,   471.      policy   of,    towards    its 
Christian  subjects,  475. 
Mr  Senior  s  records  of  conver- 


sations on  the  state  of,  ex.  513.  de- 
cline of  the  empire,  514.  causes  of 
deterioration,  515-517.  relations  of 
the  Christian  and  Mussulman  popu- 
lations, 518.  increased  power  of  the 
Christians,  519,  520.  future  pros- 
pects of  the  empire,  524. 

Turks,  their  occupation  of  Algiers  ter- 
minated by  the  French  expedition, 
Ixxxiv.  48. 

change  in  the  physical  features 

of  the  western  Turks,  Ixxxviii.  439. 

absence  of  an  aristocracy  among, 

xcviii.  395.  hatred  between  them 
and  the  Arabs,  ?7».,  396.  their  dis- 
content with  the  reforms  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  400. 

variations    of   public    opinion 

respecting,  c.  405. 

their  conquest  of  the  Crimea, 


cii.  114 

Turner  (Joseph  William  Mallard,  1769- 
1857),  harni(my  of  his  colouring, 
Ixxxvii.  485.  his -paintings  compared 
with  those  of  Wilson,  488. 

Mr  Ruskin's   eulogies  of,    ciii. 

538,  539.  his  experimental  paint- 
ings, 539.  incompleteness  of  his 
works,  ib.  the  charge  of  public 
neglect  of  his  genius  denied,  540. 
Mr  Ruskin  on  his  trees,  548.  his 
want  of  delicacy  of  finish,  550. 

his  drawinirs  to  illustrate  Ro- 


gers's "  Italy,"  civ.  99. 
Turner  (Messrs,  of  Dublin),  their  de- 
sign for  the  Great  Exhibition  build- 
ins  in  1851,  xciv.  573. 


Turnoiir  (Mr),  his  translation  of  the 
"  iMahawanso,"  ex.  343. 

Turnpike  Acts,  ci.  187.  accumulated 
debts  of  turnpike  trusts,  188.  neces- 
sity of  systematic  revision,  189. 

Turf)iii  (Archbisliop  of  Rheims,  d.  about 
811),  his  "Chronicle,"  Ixxxiv.  354. 

Tun  on  (Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ely),  his 
"Natural  Theology,"  xci.  363. 

Tuscany,  support  of,  secured  by  Gre- 
gory VII.,  Ixxxi.  276.  under  the 
rule  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  303. 
ceded  by  her  to  the  papacy,  315. 

abandonment  of,  by  the  Grand 

Duke  ( 1849),  xciii.504.     reduced  by 
the  Austrians,  514. 

treaties   of,  with   Austria,  cix. 

570.  571. 

Tussac  grass,  valuable  feeding  proper- 
ties of,  xc.  367. 

Tutcliin,  his  "Foreigners,"  xcix.  474. 

Tweed,  the  salmon  fisheries  of,  xciii. 
342.  their  decline,  345,  348.  the 
Tweed  act,  355.  increased  propor- 
tion of  trout,  356. 

Tweeddale  (Lord),  his  Governorship  of 
Madras,  xcix.  144. 

Tvviss  (Horace,  d.  1849),  his  materials 
for  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  Ixxxi. 
132  his  judicious  treatment  of  the 
subject,  ib.  not  free  from  partiality, 
ib.  his  account  of  the  change  in 
profssional  chances,  156.  appeals 
to  Lord  Eldon's  judgments,  176. 
replies  tothe  "Edinburgh  Review"  of 
October  1823,  ib.  quotes  dedica- 
tions, 177.  his  exaggerated  estimate 
of  Lord  Eldon,  179. 

inaccurate  statement  in  his  "Life 

of  Lord"  Eldon  "   concerning    Lord 
Lans  iowne,  cv.  233,  note. 

his  character  of  Lord   Castle- 

reagli,  ex.  Q5. 

Twyn  (a  printer),  executed  for  treason 
for  |)ublishing  a  political  libel,  cii. 
476. 

Tyndal*  (John  Wallis),  his  travels  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  xc.  213.  his 
account  of  a  Sardinian  traveller's 
dinner,  215.  his  chapter  on  the 
House  of  Savoy,  221. 

Tyras  (on  the  Black  Sea,  48°  30'  N., 
27°  30'  E.),  coins  of,  civ.  163. 

Tyre  (33°  7'  N.,  35°  30'  E.),  siege  of, 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  cv.  334. 

early  trade  of,  cviii.  169.  sta- 
tions on  the  Mediterranean,  170. 

Tzetinie,  capital  of  Montenegro,  cix. 
461.     the  palace,  467. 
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Ubicini  (M.),  on  the  tenure  of  land  In 
Turkey,  xcix.  289.  on  the  abuses  of 
the  system  of  taxation,  292.  absence 
of  education  or  ability  in  the  rulinji 
class,  293.  jealousy  with  which 
statesmen  educated  abroad  are  re- 
garded, 294. 

Udal  (John,  a  Puritan,  d.  1592),  treat- 
ment of,  by  the  hijrh  commission 
under  Elizabeth,  ci.  246. 

Ugolino,  Cardinal.     See  Gregory  IX. 

Ullathorne  (Dr,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Birminirham),  his  lamentations  on 
the  blasphemy  of  the  English  people, 
cv.  8. 

expresses  his  approbation  of  the 

"Manual  for  the  Confraternities  of  La 
Salette,"  cvi.  4.  his  pilgrimage  to  La 
Salette,  5. 

UUmann  (Dr),  his  account  of  the  reli- 
gious movement  among  the  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholics,  Ixxxiii.  103. 
his  testimony  to  the  previous  dis- 
content, 104.  objects  to  the  new 
confession  that  it  is  a  compromise, 
119. 

Ulphilas  (Bishop,  4th  century),  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  Ixxxii. 
278. 

Ulrici,  his  work  on  Shakspeare,  xc.  69- 
71. 

Ulster  (54°  30'  N.,  7°  0'  W.),  disturb- 
ances in,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
xcviii.  135, 

Ultramontanism.     See  Romanism. 

Ulysses,  character  of,  as  represented  in 
the  Olyssey,  xcix.  220. 

Umbrella  Case,  the,  cited  on  the 
question  of  Privilege  of  Parliament, 
Ixxxiii.  32. 

"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."     See  Stowe. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  the  work  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  Ixxxii.  481.  extensive 
ejectment  of  clergymen  consequent 
thereon,  ib. 

its  bad  effects  on  the  universi- 
ties, Ixxxviii   169. 

Mr  Marsden's  view  of  its  con- 


sequences, ci.  228,  229.     new  act  of, 

260. 
Un'  n,  Act  of.  between  England  and 

Scotland,  Ixxxi.  494.     its  provisions 

not  unalterable,  495. 
United  States.    See  America. 


Universal  Suffrage,  question  of,  dis- 
cussed, Ixxxviii.  375-378.  danger  of, 
in  times  of  excitement,  379.  its 
tendency   to   class    legislation,    380. 

example    of    its    working    in 

France,  xcvi.  466.  the  working 
classes  only  a  small  section  of  the 
nation,  ib.  the  educated  classes  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  467.  the 
lower  classes  the  frequent  allies  of 
despotism,  468,  gradual  change  in 
the  British  constitution,  469.  con- 
stituencies pronounce  upon  measures, 
not  men,  470.  tendency  to  direct 
government,  ib.  higher  qualifica- 
tions required  from  electors,  ib. 
true  principles  of  a  reform  bill,  471. 
extension  of  the  lOZ.  qualification  to 
counties,  472.  an  educational  fran- 
chise, 473.  qualification  of  direct 
taxation,  ib.^  474.  the  proposal  of 
direct  representatives  of  the  working 
classes,  475.  objections  to  the 
measure,  ib.  the  plan  of  double 
election,  476.     See  Reform. 

Universe,  preponderance  of  good  over 
evil  in,  Ixxxiv.  25,  26. 

Universities  (English),  medical  privi- 
leges of  their  graduates,  Ixxxi.  240. 
medical  education  in,  244. 

their    ecclesiastical  character, 


Ixxxvii.  167. 

their  antiquity  and  consequent 

stability,  Ixxxviii.  163.  tendency  to 
resist  change,  164.  their  assump- 
tion of  religion  as  a  thing  incapable 
of  progress,  165.  evils  caused  by 
academical  tests,  167-169.  tendency 
to  insincerity,  170,  171.  failu  e  to 
secure  uniformity,  172.  tests  not 
imposed  on  the  laity,  1 73.  all  tests 
objectionable,  174.  absurdity  of  re- 
quiring tests  from  Professors  of 
Secular  Sciences,  176.  religious  party 
feeling  under  the  present  system,  ib. 
the  case  of  the  Divinity  Professors 
considered,  177.  usurpation  of  the 
universities  by  the  clerical  order, 
178.  the  universities  and  colleges 
legally  lay  corporations,  179.  ex^ 
elusion  of  laymen  from  fellowships, 
180.  college  livings,  181.  ordina- 
tion on  a  fellowship  inconsistent  with 
the     ordination    service,     ib.^    182. 
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celibacy  of  fellows,  184.  compulsory 
ordination,  185.  observance  due  to 
founders'  statutes,  ib.,  and  note,  the 
abolition  of  tests  advocated,  193. 

Universities  (Scottish),  their  medical 
schools,  lxxxi#-257.  attempt  to  exclude 
from  university  offices  nonconformists 
to  the  Church,  474.  their  independence 
of  the  Church,  478.  legal  decisions 
in  point,  479,  480.  absurdity  of  re- 
ligious tests  for  lay  professors,  484. 
mischievous  nature  of  such  tests,  487. 
report  of  the  commission  of  1830, 
491.  are  national,  not  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  ib.  proposal  to  exclude 
the  Free  Church  and  retain  Episco- 
palians, 492,  493.  the  aboIiti<m  of 
all  religious  tests  advocated,  496. 

University  reform,  Ixxxix.  499.  con- 
flicting opinions  on  English  university 
education,  500.  narrow  field  of 
subjects,  501,  502.  defects  of  the 
system  illustrated  by  supposed  cases, 
502-505.  gentlemanly  character  of 
the  education,505, 506.  insufficiency 
of  the  system  for  professional  pur- 
poses, 506,  507.  the  non-reading 
men,  509.  benefits  of  an  extension 
of  subjects,  510.  the  reforms  a 
return  to  ancient  principles,  513. 
low  standard  of  education  in  the  18th 
century,  514. 

xcvi.   232.      See   Oxford   Uni- 

versity^  Royal  Commission. 

Unstrut,  the  battle  of,  Ixxxi.  294,  295. 

"Untersuchungs  Richter,"  the,  in  Ger- 
man trials,  Ixxxii.  323.  artifices 
whi^h  he  is  directed  to  employ,  327. 
provides  for  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner,  331. 

Upas  tree,  romances  in  regard  to, 
Ixxxiv.  152. 

Upshur  (Mr),  his  treaty  of  annexation 
with  Texas,  civ.  578. 

Urbino  (43°  44'  N.,  12°  38'  E.),  Dukes 
of,  their  obscurity,  xciv.  339.  their 
origin,  342.  the  Lords  of  Monte- 
feltro,  343.  the  first  Duke  Oddan- 
tonio,  347.  Duke  Federigo,  ib.  his 
noble  character,  348.  outline  of  his 
life,  349.  anecdotes  of,  350-353. 
Duke  Guidubaldo  I.,  353.  his 
literary  tastes,  354.  society  at  his 
court,  355.  specimen  of  conversa- 
tion, 356,  357.  indecency  of  the  age, 
358,  359.  Duke  Francesco  Maria 
della  Rovere  I.,  360.  his  brutality, 
361.      Duke   Guidubaldo    IL,   362. 


Francesco  Maria  II.,  the  last  duke, 
iZ>.,  363.  general  character  of  the 
dukes,  363.  the  duchy  annexed  to 
the  piipal  dominions,  364. 

Urbino,  Duke  Federigo  of,  bis  collection 
of  works  of  art,  xcvii.  391. 

Urquhart  (Sir  Thomas),  specimen  of 
his  affected  style,  xcii.  334. 

—  his  translation  of  Rabelais,  cix. 

369. 

Uschcikoff  (General),  on  the  military 
topography  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  ciii. 
268.  his  narrative  of  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1828,  269. 

Usedom  (M.  von),  his  letters  on  Prus- 
sia, Germany,  and  Italy,  Ixxxix. 
539.  his  estimate  of  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia,  540.  of 
Frederick  William  IV.,  541.  his 
character  of  Metternich,  546-548. 
on  the  weakness  of  law  and  absence 
of  authority  in  Germany,  549. 

Usher  (James,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
1580-1656),  on  the  disputed  epistles 
of  Ignatius,  xc.  161. 

his  scheme  of  church  oovern- 


ment,  ci.  258. 

patronageof,byCromwell,ciii  51. 


Utah,  physi(;al  features  of,  xcix.  343. 
Mormon  establishment  at.  See 
Mormons. 

Utrecht  (52°  6'  X.,  5°  5'  E.),  synod 
of,  excommunicates  Pope  Gregory 
VII.,  Ixxxi.  304. 

treaty  of  (1713),  provides  against 

the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain,  Ixxxv.  492,  494.  its  pro- 
visions not  annulled,  ib. 

a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the 

allies,  Ixxxix.  141.  permanent  inju- 
ries inflicted  thereby  on  British  inte- 
rests, 144.  its  effects  on  Spain,  145. 
and  on  the  Spanish  dependencies, 
146. 

the  treaties  of,  honourably  ad- 
hered to  by  the  British  government, 
xc  80.  modifications  cf,  at  the  treaty 
ofViennain.1731,  81. 

Sicily  assigned  to  Victor  Ama- 


deus  II.  of  Savoy  at,  xc.  220. 

commercial  treaty  of,  c.  210. 


Uvedale,  his  successful  competition  with 
Newton  for  a  civil  law  fellow.shi|)  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ciii.  511. 

Uwins  (.»ir),  his  evidence  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  National  Gallery, 
xcix.  530  536 
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Vacarius,  his  rubrics,  Ixxxiii.  302. 

Vaajranoy,  penal  laws  against,  Ixxxlv. 
309. 

Vagrant  Law  oflreland,  proposed  revival 
of,  Ixxxiv.  284. 

Vaillanr.  (Marshal),  on  the  French  and 
English  system  of  pontoon  bridges, 
xcviii.  464. 

Valbezen  (M.  de),  his  description  of 
the  Sepoys,  cvi.  553. 

Valencia  (Duke  of).     See  Narvaez. 

Valery  (M.),  editor  of  Mubillon's  corre- 
spondence, Ixxxix.  38. 

his  notice  of  Mezzofanti,  ci.  53. 

Valladolid  (41°  W  K,  4°  43'  W.), 
meeting  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile  at, 
under  Pedro  I.,  xcii.  147. 

auto-de-Je  at,  cv.  24. 

ValIeg«rio,  situation  of  and  view  from, 
ex.'  478,  479. 

Vancouver  (George,  Captain,  about 
1750-1798),  on  the  Columbia  river, 
Ixxxii.  244.  his  survey  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  253.  his 
absurd  assumption  of  British  sove- 
reignty on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  257. 

Vancouver's  Island  (50°  0'  N.,  125°  0' 
AV.),  Ixxxii.  239.  its  fitness  for  Bri- 
tish occupation,  265.  given  up  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  cix.  135. 

Vandals,  the,  capture  of  Rome  by  them, 
cvii.  63. 

Vandamme  (Dominique,  French  Ge- 
neral, 1771-1830),  his  operations 
durhig  the  Leipsic  campaign,  cviii. 
60.     defeated  at  Culm,  61. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  (42°  0'  S.,  147°  0' 
E.),  iis  demand  and  subsequent 
rejection  of  convict  labour,  Ixxxvi. 
235.  large  importation  of  convicts, 
237.  pros[)erity  of  the  country  pre- 
vious to  1842,  250.'  new  system  of 
convict  classification  and  employment, 
251,  252.     failure  of  the  experiment, 

253.  revolting  vices  of  the  convicts, 

254.  suspension   of    transportation 
thither,  255. 

fadure  of  the  "probation  system" 

in,  xc.  3.  17.     want  of  religious  in- 
struction, 22.    proportion  of  convicts 
to  population  in,  29.     coal  in,  540. 
-disappearance  of  the  Aborigines, 


xci.  445. 
transportation  to,  c.  578,  579. 


Vandyck  (or  Vandyke,  Sir  Anthony, 
1598-1641),  method  of  colouring  cm- 
ployed  by  him,  Ixxxvi.  206. 

Vandyke,  his  paintings  improved  by 
time,  Ixxxvii.  490. 

Vane  (Sir  Henry,  1612-1662),  his  mis- 
sion from  Cromwell  to  Cardinal  de 
Relz,  ciii.  43. 

Van  Essen  (Professor),  case  of,  in  1718, 
ciii.  482. 

Van  Eyck  (Hubert,  1366-1426),  his 
date,  ixxxvi.  197. 

Van  Eyck  (John,  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury3,his  visit  toPortu<;al,  Ixxxvi, 198. 
his  invention  in  oil-painting,  200. 

Van  Eycks,  the,  their  great  paintings, 
Ixxxvi.  198.  true  nature  of  the  im- 
provements introduced  by  them,  203. 

Van  Imhoff  (Baron),  his  report  on  the 
trade  of  the  Dutch  with  Japan,  xcvi. 
379. 

"  Vanity  Fair,"  Ixxxvii.  50,  53.  plan 
of  the  story,  54-59.  extracts,  55, 57, 
60,  61,  62.     See  Thackeray. 

Van  Mander  (Charles,  1548-1605),  his 
lives  of  Flemish  painters,  Ixxxvi.  197. 

Van  Oven  (Dr),  instances  of  longevity 
recorded  by  him,  cv.  53. 

Vansittart  (Mr),  his  system  of  timber 
duties,  Ixxxiv.  243.  resolution  moved 
by  him  on  the  Bullion  question,  Ixxxiv. 
338. 

■ defeat  of  his  motion  for  the  con- 


tinuance of  the  income  tax,  cix.  184. 
Varchi  (Benedetto,  1502-1565),  on  the 

"  Last  Judgment"  of  Michael  Angelo, 

cvi.  524. 
Varennes  (49°  12'  N.,  5°  3'  E.),  flight 

of  Louis   XVI.  and    his   family  to, 

Ixxxvii.  8. 
Varna  (43°  15'  N.,  27°  58'  E.),  siege  of, 

in  1828,  c.  273.     restoration  of  the 

fortifications,  281. 

occupation    of,   by   the   British 


and  French  forces,  ci.  270. 

"  Varnish,"  question  as  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  Ixxxvi.  201,  203. 

Varro  (Marcus  Terentius,  b.c.  118-29), 
his  account  of  heathen  religion,  Ixxxi. 
526. 

his  account  of  the  tomb  of  Por- 


sena,  xc.  216. 
Vasari  (George,  1514-1578),  his  history 
of  early  oil-painting,  Ixxxvi.  194.    his 
sources  of  information,  1 99. 
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Vasavi  (Geo.),  letter  of  Michael  Angelo 
to,  <;vi.518.  his  euhigy  on  the  statue 
of  Moses,  519.  his  life  of  Michael 
Angelo,  541. 

Vatican  library,  Syriac  manuscripts  in, 
cv.  438,  440. 

Vaucelles,  truce  of,  cv.  5. 

Vaughan  (Sir  John,  1608-1674,  Chief 
Justice),  con<li'nins  the  citing  of  pre- 
cedents in  ecpiity,  Ixxxiii.  298. 

Vaughan  (F^rofej^sor),  his  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessors at  Oxford,  xcvi.  267. 

Vauguyon  (Duo  de),  governor  of  the 
Dauphin  :  Louis  XA^),  ex.  142. 

"  Veck,  Toby,"  a  well-drawn  ci)aracter, 
Ixxxi,  184.  too  unselfish,  185.  his 
dream,  187,  188. 

Vega  (Lopez  de  la,  1562-1635),  his 
fertility  of  invention,  Ixxxii.  185. 

Vegetable  reproduction,  principles  of, 
Ixxxii.  9. 

Vehse  (Dr  Edward),  his  history  of  the 
Austrian  court  in  the  18th  century, 
xcviii.  2.  character  of  the  work,  ib. 
his  chapter  on  the  condition  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  under  the  last  Haps- 
burgs,  8.  on  the  character  of  Maria 
Theresa,  10.  on  the  fill  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Austria,  16.  his  anecdotes  of 
Kaunitz,  17. 

his  account  of  German  courts, 


civ.  400,  his  account  of  the  coarts 
of  Augustus  II.  and  III.  of  Saxony, 
401-408.  his  portraiture  of  Frederick 
William  I.  of  Prussia,  408,  sqq.  his 
picture  of  Frederick  the  Great,  416. 
scandal  and  ribaldry  in  his  book,  433. 

Veii,  the  site  of,  xc.  115.  painted  tomb 
at,  119.  rudeness  of  the  paintings, 
120. 

Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  his  jea- 
lousy of  Cortes,  Ixxxi.  441.  sends 
an  expedition  against  him  in  Mexico, 
452. 

Vellore  (11°  37' K,  79°  50' E.),  mas- 
sacre of,  cvi.  568. 

Venetians,  their  war  with  the  Genoese 
in  the  BUick  Sea,  cii.  109,  110. 

their  con<juest  of  Peloponnesus, 

ex.  44.  besiege  Athens.  See  ilforo- 
sini. 

Venice  (45°  25'  N.,  12°  20'  E.),  the 
Doge  of,  his  power  not  monarchical, 
Ixxxi.  6.  its  government  a  mixed 
aristocracy,  36. 

Lord    Robertson's    sketch    of, 

Ixxxii.  235. 

compared  with  Holland,  Ixxxvi. 


Venice,  delivered  from  anarchy  by  Ma- 
nin,  xciii.  499.  resoluticm  to  resist 
Austria,  513.  gallant  defence  and 
capitulation,  528. 

architecture  of,  xciv.  398,  401. 

her  government  of  the  Ionian 


Islands,  xcvii.  42,  43. 

defence  of,  against  the  Austrians 


in  1848,  xcix.  569. 

Greek  empire  of,  ciii.  396. 

French    policy    in    regard    to 


420. 


(1797),  cix.  582. 

Venusla  (40°  65'  N".,  15°  42'  E.),  dis- 
trict of,  xcii.  539. 

Vera  Cruz  (19°  13'  K,  96°  5' W.), 
yellow  fever  at,  xcviii.  206. 

Verdicts,  written  and  oral,  Ixxxiii.  200, 
201.  verdict  of  "not  proven,"  206, 
207. 

Vergennes  (Charles  Gravier,  Comte  de, 
1717-1787),  French  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  his  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  America,  xcix. 
24,  26,  note. 

Vergniaud  (P.  V.,  1758-1793),  leader 
of  the  Girondins,  Ixxxvii.  13.  his 
poverty  and  simplicity,  14.  his  speech 
on  the  dangers  of  the  country,  24. 
his  appearance  on  his  trial,  37. 

Vermond  (Abbe),  instructor  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  ex.  135,  136. 

Ve  mudeu  (Sir  Corntdius), his  projected^ 
drainage  of  the  valley  of  the  Don, 
Ixxxvi.  463. 

Vernnac  (Admiral),  on  the  efficiency 
of  French  saih.n's  and  marines  in  the 
use  of  small  arms,  xcviii.  268,  note. 
his  misstatements  respecting  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  ih. 

Vernon  (Mr),  anecdote  related  by  him 
in  the  Church-rate  debate  in  1837,  c. 
328. 

"Vernon,  Charles,"  aTransatlanticnovel, 
its  merit  consists  in  its  scenery,  Ixxxix. 

92.  arrival  of  the  hero  in  Jamaica, 

93.  mulatto  women,  94.  picture  of 
slavery,  95.  Vernon's  ctmnexion  with 
Julia,  96.  the  heroine  En.ily  Vi- 
vian, 97.  Vernon's  inconstancy,  ib. 
scene  of  the  hurricane,  98-100. 
Emily  discovers  Vernon's  cotmexion 
with  Julia,  101.  Vernon  leaves  Ja- 
maica, 102.  the  fight  with  the 
American  privateer,  103-105.  Emily 
receives  the  news  of  Vernon's  capture, 
106.  her  meeting  with  Julia,  107. 
death  of  Julia,  108.  reported  death 
of  Vernon,  ib.  his  adventures  in 
Venezuela,  110-113.  character  of 
Julia,  114. 
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Verona  (45°27'N.,  11°  2'E  ),  congress 
of,  contest  at,  on  the  subject  of  French 
intervention  in  Spain,  xcvii.  515. 

Veronica  (St),  legend  of,  Ixxxix.  383. 
her  canonisation,  384. 

Versailles  (48°  49'  N.,  2°  7'  E.),  night 
promenades  at,  instituted  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  ex.  154.  banquet  at,  in 
1789,  160. 

Versatility,  poetic,  xc.  403.  exempli- 
fie<l  by  Shakspeare,  404. 

Verulaui  (51°  45'  N.,  0°  24'  W.),  de- 
struction of  Roman  remains  at,  xciv. 
178.  discovery  of  a  Roman  theatre 
at,  195. 

Verulam  (Earl  of).     See  Bacon. 

Vervins  (49°  54'  ^.,  3°  53'  W.),  peace 
of,  cv.  9. 

Vesey's  Junior's  Reports,  Ixxxi.  177. 

Vespasian  (Titus  Flavins,  Roman  Em- 
peror, d.  79),  Italian  census  under, 
cv.  59.  instances  of  longevity  ob- 
tained thereby,  60. 

"Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Lo- 
cation," account  of  the  work,  Ixxxii. 
1.  shallowness  of  its  views,  2.  its 
mischievous  tendencies,  3.  its  fan- 
ciful crudities,  5.  and  materialism. 
ib.  theory  of  organic  globules,  6,  7. 
theories  based  on  mere  resemblances, 
8.  reckless  speculations,  10.  the 
author's  credulity,  11.  believes  him- 
self a  metaphysician,  ib     his  religion, 

12.  his  misapplication  of  phrenology, 

13.  profane  and  mischievous  de- 
ductions, zZ».  his  incapacity  for  un- 
derstanding mental  phenomena,  17. 
his  false  reasoning  on  the  Nebular 
hypothesis,  21.  his  statement  of  the 
density  of  planets,  23.  his  extrava- 
gant and  irreverent  assumptions,  25. 
his  theory  of  a  "  universal  fire-mist," 
26.  his  rash  assertions  in  support  of 
the  theory  of  the  ilevelopment  of 
species,  31.  his  geological  mis-state- 
ments, 3S.  worthlessness  of  his  com- 
ments on  fossil  fish,  39.  his  reckless 
treatment  of  ge(»logical  evidence,  41. 
blunders  in  the  account  of  the  suc- 
cessive development  of  plants  and 
animals,  42,  43.  his  scheme  of  de- 
velopment unsupported  by  geological 
evidence,  52.  misrepresents  1  he  views 
of  Agassiz.  55.  his  materialism  at 
strife  with  his  religious  feelings,  Q'6 
his  bad  reasoning,  65.  argument 
drawn  from  Mr  Babbage's  calculating 
machine,  66.  his  facts,  68,  69.  which 
do  not  support  his  argument,  70. 
takes  up  the  supposed  instances  of 


galvanic  creation,  72.  his  theory 
founded  on  tlie  notion  of  foetal  changes, 
73.  his  false  assertion  in  rejiard  to 
the  so-called  bronchial  fissures  of 
mammalia,  77.  his  neglect  ot  anato- 
mical authorities,  81.  his  ^rand  cre- 
ative scale,  82.  fallacies  therein,  ib. 
summary  of  criticism  of  the  work,  84, 
85. 
Vesuvius  (42°  49'  N.,  14°-27'  E.),  Lord 
Robertson's  description  of,  Ixxxii.  235. 
eruptions  of,  ex.  411. 


Vetulonia,  ancient  importance  of,  xc. 
116.  the  site  discovered  by  Mr 
Dennis,  117. 

Vicenza  (Duke  of).     See  CaulaincourL 

Victor  (Amadeus,  King  of  Sardinia, 
1666-1732\  joins  the  allies  against 
Louis  XIV.  (1704),  Ixxxix.  130. 

acquires  Sicily  at  the  peace  of 

Utrecht,  xc.  220.  loses  Sicily,  221. 
becomes  King  of  Sardinia,  ib. 

Victor  Emmanuel  III.  (King  of  Sar- 
dinia, b.  1820),  his  political  position, 
xcvi.  44.  his  measures  against  the 
priests,  48.  his  relations  with  his 
subjects,  51. 

his  visit  to  England,  cix.  578. 

rejects  the  Austrian  ultimatum, 

ex.  457.  his  passage  of  the  Sesia, 
462.  drives  back  the  Austrians  at 
Palestro,  464. 

Victor  II.  (Pope,  1055,  d.  1057),  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  papacy,  fxxxi.  276. 
his  anti-imperial  policy,  ib.  his  death, 
277. 

Victor  (Marshal),  his  honourable  con- 
duet  during  the  French  occupation 
of  Prussia,  ciii.  115. 

his  victory  over  Cuesta's  army 

on  the  28th  of  March,  1809,  ex.  205. 
defeated  by  Wellington  at  Talavera, 
ib. 

Victoria  (Queen,  b.  1819),  her  interest 
and  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  Colonel 
Sioddart  and  Captain  Conolly, Ixxxii. 
152. 

reception  of,  in  Prussia,  Ixxxiii. 


239. 

her  accession,  Ixxxix.  278.    her 

relati(ms  with  Lord  Melbourne,  ih. 

her  visit  to  Ireland,  xci.  118. 

her  visit  to  Ireland,  xciii.   236, 


237,      visits    the    national     schools, 

239. 
Victoria  level,  projected  reclamation  of 

land  from  the  wash,  Ixxxvi   464. 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales  (11°  25' S., 

132°   15'  E.),   discovery  of  gold  in, 

cvii.  319.     order  and  respect  to  law, 
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compared  with  California,  320. 
management  of  public  lands,  321. 
appointment  of  the  judges  by  the 
executive  ib^ 

Vienna  (48°  12'  N.,  16°^  23'  E.),  free- 
dom of  speech  in,  Ixxxi.  17. 

democratic    spirit    in    (1848), 

Ixxxviii.  542. 

siege   of,    by   the    Turks,  xci. 


195.  vice  in,  under  government  re- 
gulation, 597.  intellectual  state  of, 
ib. 

revolution  at,  in  March,  1848, 


xcvii.  131.     conduct  of  the  ministers, 
132.     picture  galleries  at,  395. 

protestantism  in,  in  the  sixteenth 


century,  xcviii.  4. 

congress  of,  Ixxxiii.   157.     ne- 


gotiations, project  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  158.  resistance  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemburg,  ib.  attempt  to 
establish  representative  institutions 
in  Germany,  160.  consequences  of 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  161. 
new  projects  submitted  by  Prussia 
and  Austria,  ib.  articles  finally 
adopted,  162,  163.  its  provisions 
violated,  165. 

its  durable  results,  Ixxxv.  261 


old  questions  settled  by  the  congress, 
264.  delays  in  its  assembling,  271. 
claims  of  Russia  on  Poland,  272. 
decisions  in  regard  to  Poland,  276. 
principles  of  the  treaty,  279,  284. 

European  system  established  by, 


Ixxxviii.  516,  517.  measures  of  pre- 
caution against  France,  318.  cur- 
tailment of  Saxony,  ib.  formation 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
519.  settlement  of  Italy,  i6.  liberal 
tone  of  the  congress,  521.  arbitrary 
distribution  of  territories,  522. 

the  leading  principle  of,  was  the 


maintenance  of  peace,  Ixxxix.  542 
Count  le  Maistre's  view  of,  as 


to  royalty,  xcvi.  319. 

conflicting  interests   and   poli- 


cies at,  ciii.  134-140 

policy    of,  towards    Italy,   cix. 


570. 


immediate  object  of  the  treaties 

to  maintain  peace,  ex.  280.  their 
provisions  respecting  Italy,  281. 

Vigano,  composer  of  ballets  at  Milan; 
ciii.  211. 

Vigne  (Mr),  on  the  glaciers  of  the  west- 
ern Himala}'as,  ciii.  66. 

Vigny  (Count  Alfred  de),  his  transla- 
tions of  "Othello"  and  the  "Mer- 
chant   of  Venice,"   Ixxxiii.  50,  51. 


his  criticism  on  French  tragedies, 
52,  53.  specimens  of  his  translation, 
53-55.  attempts  to  bring  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  on  the  French  stage,  56. 
opposition  to  the  representation  of 
"  Othello,"  ib. 

Vigny  (Count),  his  rule  for  tragedy,  xc. 
57.  his  translation  of  "  Oihello,"  74. 
its  success  on  the  French  stage,  75. 

j  Villafranca,  peace  of,  ex.  494. 

I  Villa  Rica  (20°  22'   S.,  44°  33'  W.). 

I     built  by  Cortes,  Ixxxi.  444.    attacked 

i  by  the  Aztecs,  450.  summoned  by 
Narvaez,  452. 

Villars  (Louis  Hector,  Marshal  of 
France,  1653-1734),  Louis  XIV.'s 
ambassador  at  Vienna  in  1698, 
Ixxxix.  126.  his  character,  ib.,  127. 
driven  behind  the  Rhine  in  1708, 131. 
his  unsuccessful  campaign  in  1710, 
135.  severe  losses  of  his  army  at 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  ib. 

his  character,  civ.  148.  ap- 
pointed to  command  against  the 
Camisards,  ib.  his  negotiations  with 
Cavallier,  149.  his  account  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Camisards,  155. 
his  description  of  Cavallier,  158. 

Villebois  (De),  his  anecdotes  of  the 
court  of  Russia  under  Peter  the 
Great,  ci.  519.  his  account  of 
Catherine  I.,  520.  insults  the 
Czarina,  ib.  Peter's  leniency  to 
him,  ib. 

Villele  (M.  de),  his  administration  of 
France  under  Charles  X.,  xcvii.  511, 
514.     resigns,  515. 

unsupported  by  the  king,  cviii. 

432.     weakness  of  his  position,  ib. 

Villemain  (M.,  b.  1761),  his  influence 
on  French  education,  Ixxxi.  416. 

his    criticisms    on    Shakspeare, 


xc.  74. 
his  researches  among  the  Greek 


monasteries,  xcvii.  2. 
interest  excited  by  his  "  Sou- 
venirs," cii.  60.  his  career,  ib.  his 
early  literary  distinction,  61.  his 
political  views,  ib.  his  influence  on 
French  literature,  ib.  his  eminence 
as  a  critic,  62.  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  period  embraced  by 
his  "  Souvenirs,"  63.  his  picture  of 
France  in  1825,  66.  his  entry  on 
public  life  in  1830,  67.  his  adminis- 
tration of  public  instruction,  ib. 
his  disinterestedness,  ib.  vivid  pic- 
tures contained  in  his  book,  ib, 
anecdote  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  68,  69. 
his  biography  of  M.  de   Narbonne, 
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77.  {^QeNarhonne^M.de.)  amcdote 
of  Napoleon  during  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  78.  his  second  volume  of 
''Souvenirs,"  81.  excitement  <aused 
by  its  publication,  ih.  its  subject,  the 
revolution  of  the  hundred  days,  ib. 
dramatic  interest  of  the  narrative, 
82.  on  the  conduct  of  Benjamin 
Constant,  84.  his  picture  of  Iv'apo- 
leon  in  time  of  disaster,  87. 

Viilemain  (M.),  his  life  of  Chateau- 
briand, cviii.  408. 

Villenaj^e,  Ixxxiii.  72. 

"Villette,"  by  the  author  of  "Jane 
Eyre,"  xcvii.  387.  power  displayed 
therein,  ib.  exti^acts,  388-390.  (  See 
Buckingham.,  Duke  of\  George  Vil- 
liers.) 

Villiers  (Mr  C),  his  consistent  advo- 
cacy of  free  trade,  xcvii.  243.  his 
motion  of  the  23rd  of  November, 
1852,  ib.  forbearance  shown  to  the 
ministry,  244.  Lord  Palmerston's 
resolution,  ib. 

Vine  disease  (the),  its  extent,  ciii.  88. 
estimated  loss  to  France  from,  89. 

Vinet  (Alexandre),  on  modern  Fiench 
literature,  ci.  93.  his  personal  his- 
tory, ib.  on  the  literature  of  the 
19th  century,  99.  on  the  poetry 
of  Lamartine,  111,  112.  on  Beranger, 
113. 

Virgil  (Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  about 
B.C.  70-19),  medifeval  legends  con- 
cerning, Ixxxiv.  354. 

his  relations  with  contemporary 

poets,  xcii.  549,  550. 

• his  image  of  a  golden  age,  xcv. 

583. 

Virgin  Mary.     (See  Madonna.) 

Virginia  (state  of),  abandonment  of 
the  earlier  clearances  in,  Ixxxiii.  134. 
condition  of  the  planters,  136.  de- 
terioration of  climate,  ib.  election 
of  representatives  in,  525. 

settlement     of,      Ixxxv.     120. 

James  I.'s  charter  for,  127,  128. 
character  of  the  colonists,  129. 
their  attachment  to  the  mother- 
country,  ib.  laws  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  139,  140. 

the  system  of  slave-breeding  in, 

ci.  S02. 

its  extensive  territorial  claims, 


civ.  569,  570. 
"Virtii"   and  "Virtuoso,"  origin  and 

meaning  of  the  terms,  cv.  500. 
Virtue,  the  ascetic  and  the  social  view 

of,  cvii.  494. 
Visconti     (Ennius      Quirinus,     1  51- 


1818),  architect  of  the  "Fontaine 
Moliere,"  Ixxxii.  173. 

Vision,  phenomena  of,  cviii.  437.  power 
of  adjustment  for  diflerent  distances, 
439,  440.  automatic  change  in  the 
curvature  of  the  lens,  440.  marvel- 
lous adaptation  of  the  eye,  441.  use 
of  the  two  eyes  in  judging  of  dis- 
tance, 443.  comparison  of  mono- 
cular with  binocular  vision,  444. 
remarkable  deceptions  in  using  one 
eye,  445.  experiments,  ib.,  447. 
mode  of  looking  at  pictures,  448. 
the  effect  of  looking  at  photographs 
with  one  eye,  449.  distinct  pictures 
represented  to  the  two  eyes,  450. 
causes  of  the  perception  of  projec- 
tion of  objects,  451.  the  stereoscope, 
452-455.  experiments  with,  455. 
mental  operations  connected  with  the 
perception  of  projected  bodies,  456. 
effect  of  reversing  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures, 457,  458.  effect  of  mental 
preconceptions,  459.  curious  pheno- 
mena observed  by  means  of  the 
pseudoscope,  460.  visual  impressions 
referred  to  the  sense  of  touch,  461. 
convergence  of  the  optic  axes,  462. 
mode  by  which  the  size  of  distant 
objects  is  estimated,  463.  cause  of 
the  effect  of  atmospheric  changes  in 
the  apparent  size  of  objects,  464. 
cause  of  the  converting  power  of 
monocular  vision,  466.  paintings  in 
imitation  of  relievos,  ib.,  467.  differ- 
ence between  monocular  and  bino- 
cular vision,  467.  mode  of  taking 
stereoscopic  photographs  of  land- 
scapes, 469.  of  the  moon,  470. 
curious  applications  of  the  stereo- 
scope, 471,  472. 

Vital  principle,  the  doctrine  of,  Ixxxii.  6. 

Vitality,  definitions  of,  cv.  68. 

Viterbi  (Luc'  Antonio),  his  remarkable 
death  by  voluntary  starvation,  ci. 
475. 

Vitet  (M.),  his  discourse  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Normandy,  Ixxxvi. 
322.     extracts,  323,  324. 

Vitruvius  (Marcus  Pollio,  time  of 
Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar),  his 
statement  of  the  minute  irregularities 
of  Greek  architecture,  xcv.  396. 

Vittoria  (42°  50'  N.,  2°  43'  W.),  M. 
Larpent's  description  of  the  cam- 
paign of,  xcviii.  237. 

papers  of  King  Joseph,  taken  at 

the  battle  of,  cii.  323,  325.  the 
battle  of,  334. 

misstatements    of   M.  Thiers 
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respecting,  cvli.  395.  respective 
force  of  the  two  armies,  ib. 

Vittoria  (battle  of),  influence  of,  on 
Napoleon's  downfall,  cix.  173. 

decisive  Generalship  of  the  Duke 

of  Wellington  at,  ex.  206. 

Vitzthum,  Saxon  minister,  civ.  401. 
description  of  his  wife,  402. 

Vivian  (Major),  his  resolution  on  the 
administration  of  the  army,  cviii. 
281. 

Vizetelly,  his  unnuthorised  publica- 
tion of  Mr  Macaulay's  speeches, 
c.  490.  his  advertisement  calculated 
to  deceive,  491.  his  statements 
in  justification  of  his  proceeding, 
492. 

Vladimir  the  Great,  overruns  the 
Crimea,  cii.  106.     his  conversion,  ib. 

Vladimir  (56°  5'  N.,  40°  5'  E.),  an 
early  capital  of  Russia,  xci.  197. 

ancient    metropolitan    sec   of 

Russia,  cvii.  343. 

Vlad*miresco,  a  Rouman  chief,  his  re- 
sistance to  Russian  and  Greek  in- 
fluence in  1820,  cv.  423,  431. 

Vladislas  IV.  of  Poland,  his  wars  with 
the  Teutonic  knights,  cviii.  199-201. 

Vladislas  V.  (Jagello),  his  complaints 
against  the  Teutonic  knights,  cviii. 
202. 

Volcanoes,  Ixxxvii.  208.  diminishing 
action  of,  210. 

the  chemical  theory  of,    xci  v. 

268,  269. 

Volkmann,    his   researches   on   vision, 

cviii.  442. 
Volney    (Constantino   Francis  Chasse- 

boeuf,    Count    de,    1755-1820),    his 

materialism,  xciii.  433. 
Voltaire    (Francis   Marie   Abouet   de, 

1694-1778),  on   English   party  vio- 
lence, Ixxxi.  64. 
admiration   of,    in    Germany, 

Ixxxii.  467.      Lessing's  attack  upon, 

ib. 


Voltaire,  his  ridicule  of  Leibnitz,  Ixxxiv. 
33. 

his  deism,  Ixxxv.  54. 

anecdote  of  his  visit  to  Con- 


greve,  Ixxxviii.  344. 

his   criticisms  on  Shakspeare, 


xc.  48-51.  his  early  admiration  of 
him,  49,  50.  his  subsequent  abuse, 
50,  52.  his  embassy  to  Berlin,  xc. 
101. 

his    influence   on   continental 


philosophy,  xcii.  193.  grounds  of 
his  scepticism,  194.*  nature  of  bis 
infidelity,  195.  immorality  of  his 
writings,  ib.  his  egotism,  196.  his 
influence  on  his  followers,  197,  200. 
his  influence  on  Goethe  in  early  life, 
201. 

his  connexion  with    Genevese 


politics,  xcv.  484.     Mallet  du  Pan's 
opinion  of  him,  485. 

his  poetry,  ci.  98.    his  historical 

works,  100. 

result  of  his  doctrines,  civ.  478. 

advanced  age  attained  by  him, 


cv.  67. 


his  correspondence  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  ex.  404. 

Voltairians,  xcii.  197. 

Volterra  (43°  37'  N.,  10°  50'  E.), 
Etruscan  remains  at,  xc.  114.  sepul- 
chres at,  118. 

Voluntary  system  in  religion,  Ixxxi.  30. 

Vossius  (Isaac,  1618-1688), ''DeTheo- 
logia  Gentili,"  cviii.  528. 

Vulci,  painted  tomb  at,  a  specimen  of 
Greek  art,  xc.  121.  Greek  vases 
found  there,  z6.,  122,  124. 

vases  discovered  at,  cviii.  378, 


399,  400. 

Vulgate,  the,  xciv.  10. 

Vulpes  (Cavaliere),  his  papers  on  the 
surjiical  instruments  found  at  Pom- 
peii, ex.  414,  415. 

Vyse  (Colonel  Howard),  his  researches 
in  the  pyramids,  Ixxxiii.  418. 


W 


Waddington  (Dr),  his  history  of  the 
reformation,  Ixxxii.  95,  note.  his 
remark  on  the  audacity  of  Luther's 
invectives,  101. 

his  evidence  on  the  mode  of 

conducting  pros*  cutions,  cviii.  353. 

Wade  (General),  his  road-making  in  the 
Highlands,  c.  483. 


Wages,  the  doctrine  of  a  "neces- 
sary "  rate  of,  Ixxxii.  371.  taxes  on, 
372. 


different    uses    of   the    term, 

Ixxxviii.  320.  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject by  Mr  Mill,  321. 

theory  of,  Ixxxix.  428,  429. 

reasons  for  believing  that  they 
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have  not  fallen  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
xciii.  315. 

Wu^es,  not  lowered  by  free  trade,  xciv. 
148. 

difr<^rence  of,  in  different  locali- 
ties in  Great  Britain,  xcvi.  544,  note. 

reduction  of,  xcvii.  286. 

Wagner,  labourer  in  the  eni[)loynient 
of  the  Kleinschrot  family,  Ixxxii. 
354.  his  confet^sion,  355.  the  sug- 
gester  of  the  murder,  357.  perpe- 
trates the  murder,  360.  his  sentence, 
36-2. 

Wailly  (M.  Leon  de),  his  translation 
of  "Hamlit"  and  of  Buins'  poems 
into  French,  Ixxxiii.  57.  specimens, 
ih.,  62. 

Wakefield  (Edward  Gibbon),  l)is 
"  View  of  the  art  of  Colonization," 
xci.  36,  54. 

on    the    attachment    of     our 

colonies  to  the  mother  country,  xciii. 
493. 

his  testimony  to  Lord  Metcalfe's 


government  of  Canada,  cii.  177 

on  the  "  field  of  employment," 


xcviii.  113. 

Walcheren  expedition,  the,  cviii.  320. 
parliamentary  proceedings  respect- 
ing, 325,    326. 

Walcot  (Dr).     See   Pindar,  Peter. 

Waldenses,  their  recognition  by  the 
present  government  of  Piedmont, 
xcvi.  48. 

Wales  (Albert  Edward,  Prince  of,  b. 
1841),  allusion  to,  in  Mrs  Norton's 
"  Child  of  the  Islands,"  Ixxxii.  90. 

Wales  (52°  30'  N.,  3°  30'  W.),  state  of 
the  clergy  in,  xcvii.  342.  their 
poverty,  345.  alienation  of  their 
income,  ib.  number  of  small  livings, 
346.  accumulation  of  the  ricliest 
benefices  in  a  few  hands,  ib.  low 
class  from  which  the  poorer  cleriy 
are  derived,  347.  brilliant  excep- 
tions, 348.  number  of  the  lower 
class  of  clergy,  ib.  for  the  most 
part  the  sons  of  small  farmers,  349. 
character  of  the  small  Welsh  farmers, 
ib.  education  for  the  Church,  ib. 
grammar  schools,  350.  fraudulent 
titles,  f^.  way  of  life,  351.  mode  of 
obtaining  livings,  ib.  anecdotes  in 
point,  ib.,  352.  district  of  South 
Wales  in  which  the  clergy  are  the  most 
degraded,  353.  injurious  effect  of 
the  low  social  position  of  the  clergy, 
ib.  anecdote,  ib.  bad  effect  on 
manners,  354.  undisguised  eager- 
ness  for  preferment,  ib.     habits  of 


the  clergy  —  intemperance,  355. 
present  improvement,  ib.  anecdotes 
of  the  last  generaticm,  ib.,  356.  ne- 
glect of  the  services,  ib.  filthy  state 
of  the  churches  and  churchyards, 
357,  and  notes,  the  churches  used 
as  schools,  358,  and  note,  reforming 
incumbents,  ib.  relations  of  the 
clergy  with  education,  359.  dissen- 
ters in,  360.  dissent  originated  by 
clergymen,  361.  sejiaration  between 
the  Welsh  Methodists  and  the 
Established  Church,  362.  Wesleyan 
Sunday  schools,  ib.  energy  of 
Methodism,  ib.  subsequent  de- 
generacy, 364.  jumpers,  ib.  im- 
morality, ib.  ,  separation  between  the 
higher  and  lower  ranks,  365.  the 
ablest  clergymen  re<inced  to  inefii" 
ciency,  ib..,  366.  the  prevalence  of 
two  languages.  366, 367.  large  size  of 
the  parishes,  367.  mining  population, 
368.  great  improvements  in  the 
Welsh  church,  369.  churches  rcr 
paired  and  built,  371.  increase  of 
pupil  teachers,  372.  reforms  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  373. 
influence  of  the  bishops,  ib.  attacks 
on  Saxon  bishops,  374.  reforms 
called  for,  375.  the  poorer  endow- 
ments to  be  enlarged,  ib.  education 
for  the  mountain  clergy,  ib.  stricter 
discipline,  376.  improved  organisa- 
tion, 377-379.  ^ 

Wales,  surnames  in,  ci.  363. 

diminished  population  of  certain 

counties  in,  cvi.  493. 

Wales  (North),  its  geology,  Ixxxii.  30. 

Wales  (South),  coal  basin  of,  xc.  536. 
ordnance  geological  survey  of,  537, 
538. 

Walewski  (Count,  b.  1810),  his  des- 
patch on  the  refugee  question,  cvii. 
556.  omissi(m  to  send  a  written 
reply  to  it,  565.  his  correspondence 
with  Lord  M.ilmesbury,  5^6,  567. 

Walker  (Sir  Baldwin,  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy, b.  1802),  hisenergy, xcviii. 247. 

Walker  (John),  his  collatii'U,  in  con- 
nexion with  Bentley,  of  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  Te^tauient,  xciv.  13. 

Walker  and  Mitchell  (Mes>rs),  their 
experiment  on  the  sjjeed  of  electri- 
city, cvi.  37. 

Wall  (William,  d.  1728),  his  "History 
of  Infimt  Ba{)tism,  '  xcii.  283. 

Wallachia  (44°  30'  N.,  25°  0'  E.),  poli- 
tical position  of,  l.xxxviii.  555. 

conditions  of  its  subjection  to 


Turkey,    ciii.  399.      misgovernment 
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of,  under  Greek  princes,  400.  in- 
surrection of  Greeks  against  Turkey 
in,  407. 

Waliachiii.     See  Roumania. 

Waller  (Edmund,  1605-1687),  his  lines 
on  Enjilish  commerce,  xcix.  626. 

patronage  of,  by  Cromwell,  ciii. 

51. 

Waller,  his  plot,  Ixxxiv.  84.  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes  descripti(m  of  his 
demeanour  before  the  House  ot 
Commons,  98. 

Wallis  (Dr),  his  "Treatise  on  Words" 
(1765),  ciii.  124.  his  plagiarisms 
from  Dalgarno,  125.  his  success  as 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  ib. 

Wallis  (John  E.),  his  translation  of 
Heinrich  Heine's  "  Book  of  Songs," 
civ.  193. 

Walpole  (Sir  Robert,  afterwards  Rarl  of 
Orford,  1676-1745),  his  management 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ixxxi.  64. 

• his  ministry,  Ixxxii.  429.  com- 
pared with  Lord  Chesterfield,  his 
superior  success,  446. 

anecdote  of,  Ixxxiv.  394. 

his  influence   with    the    court 


through  Lord  Hervey,  ixxxviil.  492. 
his  temporary  disgrace  at  the  acces- 
sion of  George  IL,  498.  his  hmg 
tenure  of  office,  499.  clamour  against 
his  excise  bill,  504.  supported  by 
George  11.,  505.  his  efforts  for 
peace,  507.  the  Queen's  personal 
regard  for  him,  509. 
his   policy,  xc.  90.     successful 


results  of  his  foreign  policy,  92 

political  pnmphlets  by,  cii.  474. 


Walpole  (Horace,  Earl  of  Orford,  1718- 
1797),  his  picture  of  his  own  times, 
Ixxxi.  72.  his  letter  on  the  death  of 
Churchill,  86. 

his   saying    concerning    David 

Hume,  Ixxxv.  30.  his  impression  of 
Parisian  society,  54. 

his    letters  to  the   Countess  of 

Ossory,  Ixxxviii.  339.  different 
views  of  his  character,  ib.  his 
affectation,  340.  his  egotism,  341. 
his  depreciation  of  literature,  342, 
345.  specimens  of  his  criticisms, 
347-349.  criticisms  on  acting,  350. 
on  Garrick,  351.  anecdotes  of  Mrs 
Siddons,  352.  anecdotes  of  highway 
robberies,  353,  354.  instances  of  the 
selfishness  and  ignorance  of  persons 
of  rank,  354,  355.  curious  adven- 
ture of  Charles  Fox,  355.  his  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Lord  Clive,  356. 
hon    mots    of    George    Selwyn,    ib. 


amusing  anecdotes,  357.  his  attach- 
ment to  Madame  du  Deffand,  358. 
his  friendship  with  the  Misses  Berry, 

359.  opinions  of  his  social  talents, 

360.  his  ridicule  of  the  formal  style 
of  gardening,  424.  his  probable  pa- 
rentage, 512. 

Walpole  (Horace),  on  the  Clarendon 
pictures  in  the  Duke  of  Queensbury's 
possession,  xcv.  180. 

his  principles,  xcvi.  138. 

anecdote  of  Fox  related  by  him, 

xcix.  5.  on  the  system  of  gaming 
prevalent,  ib.  his  account  of  the 
speeches  pf  Burke,  Fox,  and  Wed- 
derburne,  6. 

his  description  of  Pascal  Paoli, 


ci.  467,  468. 

his  musical  criticisms,  cvi.  249. 

his    character,    ex.   506.       his 

residence  at  Paris,  507.  his  "  Cor- 
respondence," ib.,  note,  his  friend- 
ship with  Madame  du  Deffand,  508. 
opinions  of  the  French  respecting 
him,  509. 

Walpole  (Mr),  his  speech  on  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  free  trade,  xcvi.  541. 
his  unfair  quotation  of  the  Poor  Law 
returns,  543,  note. 

his  militia  bill.     See  Militia. 

Waltham,  author  of  the  subpoena, 
Ixxxiii.  294. 

Wanderschaft,  the  law  of,  in  Germany^, 
Ixxxii.  358. 

War,  motives  to,  Ixxxi.  10.  the  ten- 
dency to  war  not  traceable  to  des- 
potic institutions,  ^Z>.,  11. 

expenditure  in  preparations  for, 

Ixxxiii.  539. 

demoralisation   and  misery  of, 

Ixxxvi.  330,  331. 

effect   of,    on    population,   xci. 


463. 

laws  of,  c.   193.     how  affected 

by  recent  scientific  progress,  194. 
mitigations  of,  admitted  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  war  with  Russia,  ib. 
motives  for  a  liberal  policy,  ib.  the 
alliance  with  France,  195.  the  facility 
of  blockading  the  Russian  ports,  ib. 
relations  of  belligerents  and  neutrals, 

196.  destruction  of  neutral  rights 
during  the  French  war,  ib..,  197.  un- 
defined principles  of  maritime  law, 

197.  view  formerly  taken  of  an 
enemy's  trade,  198.  the  doctrine  of 
the  admiralty  courts,  199.  illegality 
of  all  trade  with  an  enemy,  200.  pro- 
clamation of  the  18th  of  February, 
1854,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
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machinery  and  warlike  stores,  ib. 
machinery  intended  for  llussia  ap- 
piopriatcd  for  British  frigates,  ih., 
'201.  power  of  the  crown  to  define 
contraband  of  war,  ib.  qnestion  as 
to  coals,  ib.  prohibited  articles,* 202. 
rules  in  leganl  to,  203.  the  Queen's 
declaration  of  the  28th  of  March, 
1854,  ib.  belligerent  rights  asserted 
therein,  204.  concessions  to  neutrals, 
id.  rules  ac^ted  upon  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  206.  restraints  on 
superior  maritime  power,  ib.  the 
"  Consolato  del  Mar,"  207.  its  lead- 
ing principles,  ib.  parts  taken  by 
France  and  England  respectively, 
208.  treaty  between  the  English 
commonwealth  and  Portugal  in  1654, 
ib.  treaty  with  Spain  in  lG6o,  ib. 
commercial  treaty  between  France 
and  England  in  1677,  209.  treaties 
recogni.-ing  the  privileges  of  Holland 
as  a  neutral,  ib.  comparison  of  the 
maritime  laws  of  England  and  of 
France,  ib.,  210.  practice  of  Enuland 
and  France  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  211.  principles  asserted  by  the 
Northern  confederacy,  213.  and  ac- 
cepted by  France  and  England,  214. 
the  privileges  of  neutrals  recalled 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  215. 
precedents  for  the  liberal  policy  of 
France  and  England  towaivis  neu- 
trals in  the  war  with  Russia,  ib. 
other  relaxations  of  belligerent  riglits, 

216.  evils  of  the  system  of  licences, 

217.  and   7iote.     its    discontinuance, 

218.  rules  with  regard  to  blockade, 
ib.,  219.  legalisation  of  trade  with 
the  enemy,  219-221.  other  regula- 
tions, 222.  the  Emperor  of  Russia's 
declaration,  ib.  proposed  abolition 
of  the  capture  of  private  property  at 
sea,  223.  distinction  between  ships 
and  land  merchandise,  ib. 

War  department  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, divided  administration  of,  c. 
536.  duties  of  the  Secretary  at  War, 
ib.  limitations  of  his  authority,  537. 
the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
ib.  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  538. 
anomalous  duties  of  departments, 
539.  the  commissariat  responsible 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  540. 
general  harmony  between  the  de- 
partments, ib.  inconvenience  in  time 
of  war.  ib.,  541.  measures  taken  on 
the  breaking  out  of  war  with  Russia, 
ib.  errors  in  the  organisation  of  the 
force,  ib.      regiments    filled  up    by 


volunteering  from  other  battalions, 
ib.  want  of  reserves,  542.  cause  of 
deficiencies,  ib.  inefliciency  of  the 
medical  stall",  543.  the  French  force 
equally  unprepared,  ib.  admirable 
materials  of  the  British  army,  544. 
the  concentration  of  departments 
needed,  545-547.  the  War  Minister 
should  not  be  a  soldier,  547.  duties 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  548. 
slowness  of  promotion,  549.  aged 
generals,  ib.  recommendations  of 
the  commission  on  promotion,  550. 
answer  to  objections  against  promo- 
tion by  merit,  551.  plans  lor  the 
professional  improvement  of  officers, 
ib.  deficiency  of  education  of  offi- 
cers, 552.  former  mode  of  obtaining 
a  com.mission,  553.  remedies  pro- 
posed in  1847,  554.  establishments 
to  prepare  candidates  for  examina- 
tion, ib.  absence  of  inducements  to 
study,  555.  steps  to  b.^  taken  —  ex- 
aminations  for  first,  commissions,  556. 
appointment  of  officers  of  instruction, 
557.  books  and  subjects  of  lectures, 
ib.  subsequent  examinations,  558. 
mode  of  conducting  the  examinations, 
559.  staff  appointments  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  first  class,  561 .  mode  in 
which  the  jiroposed  change  would  act 
on  the  purchase  system,  562. 

Warburton  (William,  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, 1698-1779),  his  strong  expres- 
sions against  Wilkes,  Ixxxi.  80. 

Warburton  (Mr),  committee  obtained 
by  him  on  medical  education  and  re- 
form, Ixxxi.  261. 

AVard  (Sir  Henry,  b.  about  1796,  d. 
about  1858),  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Ionian  Islands,  xcvii. 
76,  81.  complaints  of  his  ccmduct 
in  dissolving  and  proroguing  the 
legislative  assembly,  84. 

Ward  (W.  G.),  his  "Ideal  Church,^' 
Ixxxi.  390.  proceedings  of  the  Heb- 
domadal Board  against  him,  391.  his 
speech  in  the  theatre,  392.  con- 
demnatory resolutions  carried,  393. 
his  encouragement  of  belief  in  Roman 
Catholic  fables,  430. 

his  dispute  with  the  University 

of  Oxford,  Ixxxviii.  172. 

Ward  (S.  R.  M.),  his  translation  of  the 
Oxford  University  statutes,  Ixxxviii. 
186. 

Ward  (Mrs),  her  "  Cape  and  the  Kafirs," 
c.  131. 

Warden  (Captain),  his  spirited  conduct 
in  China,  cv.  525. 
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Wardle  (Colonel),  accuses  the  Duke  of 
York  of  connivance  in  the  corrupt 
sale  of  commisiions  by  Mrs  Clarke, 
cviii.  318. 

Warping,  process  of,  a  mode  of  recover- 
ing land  from  the  sea,  Ixxxvi.  464. 

Warrants,  general,  Ixxxi.  74. 

Warren  (Edwtird  de),  his  work,  in  the 
French  language,  on  British  India, 
Ixxxiv.  452.  his  charges  against  the 
Indian  government,  453,  454.  his 
plagiarisms  from  the  "Edinburgh 
Keview,''  456.  his  prediction  of  suc- 
cessful Russian  invasion,  457.  charges 
the  occurrence  of  famines  against  the 
government,  458.  inconsistency  of 
his  attacks,  460.  his  charges  of 
commercial  injustice,  461.  absurd 
exaggeration,  4';3.  his  mis-statements 
of  the  falling  off  of  exports  and 
imports,  466-4G9.  his  charge  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  precious  metals, 
471.  his  version  of  the  invasion  of 
Afi.;hanistan,  473.  his  complaint  of 
the  oppression  of  the  zemindars  and 
ryots,  476.  of  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  religion,  477,478. 

Warsaw  (52°  9'  N.,  21°  0'  E.),  grand 
duchy  of,  Ixxxv.  269. 

the  Emperor  Alexander's  policy 

in  regard  to,  ciii.  134. 

Wartburgh  (51°  21'  K,  17°  40'  E.), 
Luther  at,  Ixxxii.  112,  note. 

Warton  (Thomas,  1728-1790),  his  un- 
founded dt^preeiation  of  Calvin's 
psalmody,  xcv.  129.  errors  respecting 
Archbishop  Parker's  translation  oi' 
the  Psalms,  135. 

Wash,  the,  Ixxxvi.  459.  project  for  its 
embankment,  464. 

Washington  (George,  1732-1799),  his 
re-election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  Ixxxi.  34.  its  conse- 
quences, 35. 

despairs  of  successful  resistance 

to  Great  Britain,  Ixxxiii.  184.  his 
complaints  of  the  condition  of  his 
army,  185-187. 

his  declaration  of  his  desire  to 


tion  between  Watt   and  Cavendisli, 
ih.'\^7,    importance  of  the  discovery, 
108.     incredulity  with  which  it  was 
at  tirst  received,  129. 
Water,  supply  of,  to  towns,  xci.  380. 

companies,    metropolitan,    xci. 


abolish  slavery,  ci.  297. 

his  doubts  of  the  permanency 


of  the  American  union,  civ.  597. 

his  views  of  slavery,  cviii.  549. 


Wason  (Rigby),  his  estimate  of  the 
realised  property  of  the  British  em- 
pire, Ixxxix.  532. 

Water,  discovery  of  its  component  ele- 
ments, Ixxxvii.  68.  disputed  claims 
to  the  discovery,  69,  70.  abandon- 
ment of  the  French  claim,  71 .     qucs- 


379.  competition  of,  39G.  coalition 
of  the  companies,  ib.  their  claim  to 
compensation  considered,  401. 

composition  and  properties  of, 

ci.  483-485. 

Waterloo  (50°  43'  N.,  4°  22'  E.),  battle 
of,  cix.  182. 

campaign,  discussionsrespecting, 

ex.  208.  numbers  of  the  respective 
forces,  209.  clioice  of  the  ground  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  214.  turn- 
ing-point of  the  battle,  215.  the 
British  charge,  ih. 

Waterspouts,  prevalence  of,  in  the 
Mediterninean,  cvi.378.  speculations 
rt'spectinjT,  379. 

Watson  (Ilichard,  1737-1816),  Bishop 
of  Llandatr,  xcvil.  373.  his  neglect 
of  his  diocese,  ib. 

Watson  (Dr,  physician  at  Port  Royal), 
his  successful  experiment  of  dispens- 
ing with  quarantine,  xcviii.  198. 

Watson  (i\lr),  on  the  advantages  of 
artificial  articulation  and  writing  in 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  cii.  128. 
his  illustrated  vocabulary  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  142,  note. 

Watson  (Hewett),  his  researches  on  the 
nnturallsation  of  plants  in  Great 
Britain,  civ.  505. 

Watson  (Mr),  his  experiment  to  ascer- 
tain the  speed  of  electriciiy,  cvi.  37. 

his   discovery   of   the   electric 

telegraph,  cix.  523. 

Watson  (Mr),  an  Orange  leader,  his 
violent  conduct,  xc.  94.  dismissed 
from  the  magistracy,  ih. 

Watson,  trial  of,  for  high  treason,  cix. 
185. 

Watt  (James,  1736-1819),  his  letter 
announcing  his  discovery  of  the  compo- 
sition of  water,  Ixxxvii.  73,  74.  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  read 
and  printed,  76.  his  indifference  to  the 
public  assertion  of  his  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery, 77.  testimony  of  scientific  wri- 
ters, 79.  steps  taken  by  his  son  to 
establish  his  claim,  80.  his  repeated 
assertion  of  his  claim  in  letters  to  his 
friends,  89.  alleged  incompleteness  of 
his  discovery,  92,  93.  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  inflammable  airs,  103. 
these  objections  answered,  109.  the 
merit  of  his  discovery  independent  of 
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the  evidence  in  regard  toDrPriestley's 
experiments,  110-112.  his  undeniable 
discovery   of  the   true   theory,   113. 
recent,  confirmation  of  his  views  on 
the  nature  of  steam,  114,  and  note. 
Watt  (Jiimcs),  evidence  of  the  priority 
of  his  publication  of  the  discovery, 
118-122.     his  discovery  received  with 
incredulity,  129.  his  temporary  doubt 
of  tiie  true  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
periments, 131. 
Watt  (son  of  the  precedinfr),  his  steps 
to  establish  the  claim  of  his  father  to 
the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water,  Ixxxvii.  80,  81. 
Watts  (Thomas),  his  paper  on  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti,      ci.      23.      notices    of 
Mezzofinti,   collected   by  him  from 
writets  of  various  countries,  46-60. 
his  own  skill   as  a  linguist,  71.     his 
review   of   M.  Manavit's    "  Life   of 
Mezzofanti,"  291.     additional  notices 
of  Mezzofanti  collected  by  him,  ib. 
consulting  librarian  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  cix.  213. 
Waugh  (Colonel),  surveyor-general  of 
India,  Ixxxvii.  416. 

his   measurement   of    Kinchin- 

junga,  the  highest  known  peak  of  the 
Himalayas,  ciii.  72. 
Waverley,  various  rumours  and  opinions 
respecting  the  authorship  of,  ex.  244. 
Wayland  (Dr),  his  proposed  reform  of 
the  American  universities,  xoiv.  295. 
Way.iflete  (William  of,  d.   1486),   lec- 
tureships founded  by  him,  xcvi.  271. 
Weavers,    hand-loom,    their   distressed 

condition,  xc.  521. 
Webster  (Daniel,  1782-1 852),his  speech 
in  favour  of  free  trade,  Ixxxvi.  371. 

his   speech    in    tbe    American 

senate  on  the  prospects  of  slavery, 
xcii.  364.  on  the  press,  368.  on  the 
duty  of  a  representative,  369. 

<m  Justice  Story's  "  Conflict  of 

Laws,"  xcvi.  342. 
his  admission  of  British  claims 

to  the  protectorate  of  Greytown,  civ. 

285.     his  resistance  to  the  annexation 

of  Texas,  580. 

his   speech    on    the   American 


panic  of  1837,  cvii.  289-291. 

Webster  (I)r  Noah),  his  English  Dic- 
ti(mary,  cix.  384.  his  etymologies,  385. 

Wecklierlin  (Herr  von),  his  work  on 
British  ajiriculture,  xc.  387. 

Wi^dderburiie  (Alexander,  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  1733-1805),  his  part  in  the 
debate  on  tlie  Royal  Marriage  Bill, 
xcix.  6.     quarrels  with  Burke,  9. 


Wedgwood  (Thomas  and  Josiah,  1730- 

1795),    their    liberal    assistance    to 

Coleridge,  Ixxxvii.  379. 
Weeks,    his  experiment  in   galvanism, 

Ixxxii.  7. 
Wehabites,  an  Eastern  sect,  xcviii.  393, 

394. 
Weight  of  substances,  Ixxxix.  59. 
Weiss    (M.    Ch.),    his   history  of    the 

French    Protestant    refugees,   xcix. 

454.  materials  employed   by    him, 

455.  his  details  of  trades,  arts,  and 
manufactures  introduced  by  the  re- 
fugees, 456.  his  failure  to  repiesent 
personal  character,  «i.,  457,  458.  his 
extracts  from  the  works  of  MM. 
Sayoas  and  Bartholomes,  460. 

Wellauer,  his  edition  of  .^schylus,  c. 
83. 

Wellbeloved,  his  "Eburacum,"  xciv. 
181. 

Wellesley  (Richard  Colley,  Marquis, 
1760-1842),  his  appropriations  of  ter- 
ritory in  India,  xcvii.  193. 

his  character  of  Napoleon,  c. 

396. 

his  administration  of  India,  cv. 

400.  his  despatch  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  402.  his  recapitulation  of 
his  services,  403.  his  policy  towards 
the  Mahrattas,  409.  his  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  410.  his 
haughty  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
claim  on  Gwalior,  412. 

augmentation  of  the  Indian  debt 

under,  cvii.  18.  his  love  for  Eton, 
182.  his  treaty  with  the  Nawab  of 
Oude,  515. 

threatened  with  impeachment 

on  his  return  from  India,  cviii  300, 
303.  his  expectation  of  the  premier- 
ship during  the  debates  on  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  327.  retires 
from  Mr  Perceval's  cabinet,  331, 
334.  his  message  to  Mr  Perceval, 
ih.  declines  to  join  Lord  Liverpool's 
ministry,  337.  his  attempt  to  form 
a  government,  ib.^  338.  interview 
with   the  Prince  Regent,  339,  note. 


his  subsequent  career,  341. 
assistance  afforded  by  him  to 

his    brother's    career   in   India,   ex. 

199. 
Wellington   (Arthur   Wellesley,  Duke 

of,    1769-1852),   anecdote  of,  Ixxxi. 

140. 
sketch  of  him,  in  Mrs  Norton's 

"  Child     of    the     Islands,"     Ixxxii. 


91. 


his  address  to  the  soldiers  at 
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Waterloo,   Ixxxiv.    181.     his   mode 
of  (lealino:  with  the  Spaniards,   185. 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  retires  from  the 
premiership,  Ixxxix.  273. 

his  friendship  for  the  Spanish 

General  A  lava,  xciii.  160. 

his  declarations  agninst  parlia- 
mentary reform,  xcv.  97,  98.  his 
acquiescence  in  the  necessity  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  523.  weakness  of  his 
government  in  1830,533.  induces  the 
House  of  Lords  to  pass  the  Reform 
Bill,  547. 

his  opinion  of  the  practicability 


of  an  invasicm  of  England,  xcvi.  201. 
reference  to  his  landing  in  Mondego 
Bay,  219. 

British  plenipotentiary  at  the 

congress  of  Verona,  xcvii.  515.  his 
view  of  the  French  invasion  of  Spain, 
524,  528. 

sensation  caused  by  his  death, 


xcviii,  215.  his  careful  revision  of 
his  despatches,  217.  Whig  opposi- 
tion to  his  measures,  ib.  his  return 
from  India,  219.  at  Copenhagen,  ib. 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Spain, 
ib.  his  genius  not  appreciated  by 
Kapoleon  or  his  generals,  220.  hesi- 
tation of  the  British  government,  ib 
his  military  and  political  greatness, 
221.  prestige  restored  to  the  British 
arms  by  him,  223.  peace  of  Europe 
promoted  thereby,  ib.  outline  of  his 
campaigns  of  1810,  1811,  1812  in 
Spain,  224.  his  excessive  labours, 
225.  efforts  for  the  preservation  of 
discipline,  226.  his  dinner-giving, 
228.  his  love  of  hunting,  ib.  anec- 
dotes connected  therewith,  229.  his 
stud  of  horses,  ib.  his  system  of 
written  orders  during  action,  230 
his  exposure  to  risks,  ib.  great  im- 
portance of  his  life,  ib.  his  fearless- 
ness, 231.  wounded  at  Orthez,  ib. 
dangers  from  losing  his  way,  ib.  his 
escape  from  assassination  by  the  un- 
certainty of  his  route,  ib.  his  per- 
sonal reconnaissances,  232.  his 
simplicity  of  costume,  ib.  his  atten- 
tion to  dress,  ib.  his  toilet  on  the 
morning  of  Waterloo,  233.  his  love 
of  praise,  234.  his  confusion  at  the 
banquet  at  Toulouse,  ib.  cool  re- 
ception of  c(»mpliments  at  Oxford,  ib. 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  readiness 
of  resource,  2:-^5,  236.  his  conversa- 
tion with  Massena  at  Paris,  238. 
his  despatch  on  the  religious  in- 
struction   of   the    army,    239.     his 


bridge  over  the  Adour,  470-472.  his 
bridge  over  the  Tietar,  475.  his  cor- 
respondence with  Haydon,  552. 
description  of  his  manner  in  debate, 
557. 
Wellington  (Duke  of),  his  announce- 
ment of  self-reforms  in  the  Oxford 
colleges,  xcix.  179. 

~  memorandum   of  conversations 


with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the 
Eastern  question,  c.  2. 

his   opinion  against   promotion 


from  the  ranks,  ci.  545,  550.  ig- 
norance and  brutality  of  the  force 
under  his  command,  550.  difficulties 
overcome  by  him  in  the  organisation 
of  his  army,  5^5. 

his  funeral,   cii.  116,  117.     his 


criticism  on  Napoleon's  campaign  of 
1814,  342. 

his  negotiations  at  Paris,  ciii. 


143.  resists  the  dismemberment  of 
France,  144.  his  depreciation  of  the 
victory  of  Xavarino,  387. 

divisions  in  his  cabinet  on  the 


Catholic  question,  civ.  257.  his  cor- 
respondence with  Peel  on  the  subject, 
258,  259.  agrees  with  Peel  to  con- 
cede Catholic  emancipation,  260. 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  king.  ib. 
mischief  and  uneasiness  caused  by 
the  secrecy  of  the  transactions,  261. 
his  mode  of  carrying  the  measure 
with  the  king  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  264.  resigns  office  on  the 
king  withdrawing  his  consent  to 
emancipation,  265.  recalled  to  office, 
ib. 

advanced  age  attained  by  him. 


cv.  67.  his  views  of  British  policy 
towards  Persia,  280, 281.  his  regard 
for  Sir  John  Malcolm,  392.  his  let- 
ter to  him,  395.  his  letter  on  the 
Reform  Act,  396.  his  Indian  ser- 
vices, 409.  letter  announcing  the 
victory  of  Assay e,  410.  his  victories 
over  the  Mahrattas,  411.  supports 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  413.  charac- 
teristic letter  from  Spain,  414. 

his  objection  to  the  extension  of 


British  dominions  in  Lidia,  cvii.  3. 
depreciation  of,  in  Thiers'  "  (ilonsulate 
and  Empire,"  381.  his  difficulties 
from  want  of  money,  382.  from 
want  of  control  over  the  Spanish, 
383.  delivers  battle  at  Busaco,  385. 
his  campaign  of  Torres  Vedras,  386. 
his  repression  of  pillage  after  entering 
France,  387.  his  campaign  of  1812, 
388.     bis  despatch  on  the  battle  of 
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Salamanca,  389.  his  march  to 
Ma<lrid,  891,392.  M.Thiers'  com- 
parison of,  with  Napoleon,  68,  G9. 
his  eampaifjn  of  1809,  320.  his  com- 
plaint of  the  weakness  of  Mr  Perce- 
val's jjovernment,  326,  note.  his 
campaijjjn  of  Torres  Vedras,  328. 

Wellin<?ton  (Duke  of),  receives  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
cix.  173.  his  opposition  to  parlia- 
mentary reform,  275. 

his  part  in  ministerial  negotia- 
tions on  the  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
ex  73,  74.  correspondence  with  Mr 
Canning,  75.  authorised  by  the  kinnr 
to  iorm  a  ministry,  79,  and  note,  his 
cabinet,  80.  his  correspondence  with 
Mr  Huskisson,  8L  changes  in  his 
cabinet,  82.  correspondence  witli 
Petd  on  the  Catholic  question,  83. 
determines  to  concede  emancipation, 
86,  87.  present  at  the  interview  with 
the  king,  89.  his  letter  on  his  duel 
willi  Lord  Winchelsea,  92.  unpopu- 
larity of  his  government,  95.  his 
nego  iation  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
96.  his  declaration  against  reform, 
ib.  advises  the  king  to  postpone  his 
visit  to  Guildhall,  97.  resigns  office, 
ib.  survey  of  his  administration,  98. 
his  unpopularity,  ih.  Douglas  Jer- 
rold's  attack  on,  105.  changed  tone 
re.'ipect  ing,  of  continental  writers,  1 9  L 
biography  of,  by  M.  Brialmont,  with 
additions  by  Mr  Gleig,  192.  vehe- 
mence of  his  despatches,  193.  causes 
of  his  depreciation  in  France,  194. 
difficulty  of  comparing  his  campaigns 
with  those  of  Napoleon,  196.  mode 
in  which  his  character  was  formed, 
197.  his  education  and  early  life,  ih. 
his  talents  called  out  by  circumstances, 
198  protects  the  rear  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  army  in  Holland,  ih.  his 
observant  habits,  ih.     his  promotion, 

199.  low  state  of  English  military 
credit  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 

200.  difficulties  encountered  by  him, 
ib.  rapidity  and  enterprise  of  his 
Indian  campaigns,  201.  his  pursuit 
of  Dhoondiah,  ih.  victory  of  Argaum, 
202.  Assaye,z6.  causes  of  his  caution 
in  his  European  campaigns,  203.  his 
principles  of  offensive  war,  204.  his 
campaign  of  1809,  ih.,  205.  his  victory 
at  Vittoria,  206.  celerity  and  secrecy 
of  his  combinations,  ih.  his  rapid 
changes  of  tactics,  ih.  criticisms  on 
particular  operations,  ?7>.  his  defen- 
sive  strategy,  207.     Torres  A^edras, 


ih.  contradictory  criticisms  on  his 
campaign  of  Waterloo,  208.  com- 
position of  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, 209.  his  remarks  to  Mr  Rogers, 
210.  his  motives  for  fighting  at 
Waterloo,  ih.  his  army  endangered 
by  events  beyond  his  control,  212. 
the  allegation  that  he  was  surprised, 

213.  his  choice  of  the  field  of  battle, 

214.  criticised  for  fighting  with  the 
forest  of  Soignles  in  his  rear,  ih.  for 
leaving  a  division  at  Hal,  ib.  his 
coolness  in  danger,  216.  narrow 
escapes,  ih.  his  moderation  and  hu- 
manity, 2 1 7.  his  honourable  conduct 
in  pecuniary  affairs,  ih.,  218.  his 
moral  courage,  218.  moral  influence, 
ih.  his  attention  to  details,  219.  his 
mastery  of  details  in  politics,  220. 
activity  of  his  civil  administration  in 
India,  ih.  general  impression  of  his 
coldness  of  character,  ih.  his  charity, 
22 1 .  anecdote  illustrating  his  inter- 
course with  his  aides-de-camp,  ib.  his 
main  characteristics,  222.  his  force 
of  character,  ih. 

Wellingtonia  gigantea,  forest  of,  in  Ca- 
lifornia, evil.  302. 

Welsby  (W.N.),  his  "  Lives  of  Eminent 
Judges,"  Ixxxiv.  379.  his  "Life  of 
Holt,"  389. 

Wensleydale  (Lord,  Mr  Justice  Park), 
his  objection  to  the  proposed  criminal 
law  digest,  xcix.  575,  578.  life  peer- 
age proposed  to  be  conferred  on  him, 
civ.  209. 

Went  worth  (Thomas).     See  Strafford. 

Wentworth  park,  monument  in,  to  the 
second  Earl  of  Rockingham,  xcvi. 
141. 

Wesel  (51°  40'  N.,  6°  37'  E.),  English 
Protestant  refugees  at,  Ixxxv.  411. 

Wesley  (John,  1703-1791),  retains  his 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, xcvli.  378. 

AVesleyan  Methodism,  origin  of,  xcvll. 
361.  prevalence  of,  in  Wales,  ih., 
363. 

West  (Benjamin,  1738-1820),  his  en- 
couragement of  Constable  the  land- 
scape-painter, IxxxvII.  477. 

president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 

xcvlli.  528.  character  of  his  paint- 
ings, ih.  Canova's  opinion  of  him, 
542. 

Western  Australia,  distressed  condition 
of  the  colony,  c.  587.  the  colonists 
desirous  to  receive  convicts,  ih.  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment,  588. 

Western  Church,  comparison  of,  with 
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the  Greek  Church,  cvii.  331.  sepa- 
ration of,  from  the  Eastern  Church, 
335.     See  Christianity^  Latin. 

West  Indies,  decline  in  the  produce 
of  sugar,  Ixxxiv.  245.  differential 
duties  in  their  favour,  ih. 

social  state  of,  at  the  bejrinning 

of  the  19th  century,  Ixxxix.  93. 

sugar   trade   of,  xc.  139,    140. 

distress  in,  140.  the  grant  on  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  141.  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  sugar,  ih. 

mortality   of   negro   slaves   in, 

xcii.  246.  effects  which  would  follow 
from  the  withdrawal  of  the  African 
squadron,  260,  261. 

' unj  ust  complaints  of  the  planter:', 

xcix.  602.     production  of  sugar  in, 

604.  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 

605.  depressed  condition  of,  previous 
to  emancipation,  607. 

cost  of  freight  to,  ciii.  259. 

condition  of  the  negroes  in  the 


British  islands,  cviii.  544. 

alleged  ruin  of,  since  the  eman- 


cipation of  the  slaves,  cix.  421.  dis- 
tress of  the  owners  of  West  India 
property,  422.  opposite  view  of  the 
question,  423.  greatness  of  the  change, 
424.  cruelties  practised  on  the  ne- 
groes, 426,  427.  returns  of  floggings. 
427.  decrease  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion, 428.  increase  after  emancipation, 
ih,  distress  of  the  planters,  429. 
decrease  of  production,  430.  the  use 
of  machinery  incompatible  with  slave 
labour,  432.  shortsightedness  of  the 
planters,  ih.  measures  urged  upon 
them  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
slavery,  433.  refuse  to  abandon  the 
flogging  of  women,  ih.  the  appren- 
ticeship system,  434.  period  of  tran- 
sition, ih.  contemporary  calamities, 
ih.     earthquakes  and  hurricanes,  ?6., 

435.  fall  m  the  price  of  sugar,  435. 
the  planters  encumbered  with  debt, 

436.  non-residence  of  proprietors, 

437.  agents  managing  several  estates, 
ib.y  438.  system  of  borrowing  money 
on  the  security  of  the  crops,  438. 
the  commercial  crisis  of  1847,  439. 
failure  of  the  West  Indian  Bank,  ih. 
withdrawal  of  protection  on  sugar,  ih. 
subsequent   increase   of  production, 

440.  true  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the 
old  planters,  ih.    system  of  free  labour, 

441.  alK^ged  idleness  and  barbarity 
of  the  negroes,  ih.  evidence  leading 
to  a  contrary  conclusion,  442.  rate 
of  wages,  443.     real  causes  of  the 
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distress  of  1847,  444.  misgovern- 
ment,  ih.  temporary  effects  of  the 
destruction  of  the  sugar  miuiopoly, 
445.  competition  of  Brazil  and  Cuba, 
ih.  improved  prospects  under  free- 
dom and  free  tiude,  446.  rapid 
growth  of  prosperity,  447.  Jamaica 
an  exception,  448.  (See  Jamaica.) 
survey  of  the  condition  of  the  sepa- 
rate islands,  450-454.  general  signs 
of  prosperity,  455.  improved  aspect 
of  the  country,  ih.  negro  villages,  ih., 
456.  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
negroes,  457.  improved  manners  and 
capabilities,  458.  negro  legislators 
and  officials,  ih.,  459.  education,  459. 
general  conclusions,  ih. 
Westminster  school,  Churchill's  con- 
temporaries at,  Ixxxi.  51.  literature 
among  the  boys,  52. 

the  first  statute  of,  Ixxxiii.  291. 


ttie  second  statute,  294. 

training  school  at,  xcv.  345. 


Westmoreland,  state  of  the  clergy  in, 
xcvii,  360.     See  Cumberland. 

Westphalia  (treaty  of,  1648),  Ixxxiii. 
153.  the  German  empire  weakened 
by  the  provisions  of,  ih. 

puts  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years' 


War,  Ixxxviii.  265.  the  object  of,  to 
settle  the  relations  of  the  German 
states,  267.  provides  a  written  code 
of  ordinances  for  the  German  empire, 
268. 

misery  of  Germany  to  which  it 

brought  relief,  xcviii.  5. 

recognition  of  the  right  of  reli- 


gious persecution  at,  xcix.  472. 

Wetherall  (Sir  Charles),  his  promotion 
to  a  silk  gown  postponed  by  Lord 
Eldon,  Ixxxi.  164. 

Wetstein  (John  James,  1693-1754),  his 
collation  of  M^S.  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  xciv.  14. 

Wetterhorn,  ascent  of  the,  civ.  451. 

Weymouth  (Viscount),  Lord  Stanhope's 
character  of  him,  ciii.  311,  note. 

Whale  fishing,  American,  Ixxxv.  70-72. 

Wharncliffe,  Lord  (Mr  Stuart  Wort- 
ley),  his  spirited  remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  the 
Princess,  cix.  171. 

Wharton  (Philip,  Duke  of,  1669-1731), 
character  of,  drawn  by  Pope,  xcix. 
222. 

Wharton  (Thomas,  Marquis  of,  1640- 
1715),  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Bankes, 
testifying  to  the  high  princi])les 
of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  ciii. 
11,12. 
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Whateley  (Archbishop,  b.  1787),  his 
observation  on  Arnold's  character, 
Ixxxi.  'JOo. 

his  arguments  against  trans- 
portation, Ixxxvi.  222.  recent  con- 
firmations of  his  objections,  224,  225. 
his  suggestion  of  emigration  for  con- 
victs whose  term  ol  imprisonment 
has  expired,  264. 

— his  "Historic  doubts  relative  to 


Napoleon  Buonaparte,"  xc.^02,rtote. 
bis  work  on  "Christian  Evidences,"  ib, 
his  "  Search  after  Infallibility,'' 
307,  note. 

his    services    to    Christianity, 

xci.  526      popular  distrust,  of,  ib. 
on  the  use  and  abuse  of  tech- 


nical language,  xcii.  335. 

on  the  rise  of  close  fellowships 


in  the  University  of  Oxford,  xcvi.  259. 
his   opinion  in  favour  of  mar- 


riage with  a  deceased   wife's   sister, 
xcvii.3l5,  339. 

his  appendix   to  "King's  dis- 
course on  Predestination,"  xcix.  452. 

on  the  fallacy  of  objections  as 

a  species  of  sophistry,  ci  8. 

on   the    progressive   nature  of 

scriptural  instruction,  ci.  296. 

his  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays, 


cvi  293,  294. 
Whateley  on  true  taste  in  gardening, 

Ixxxviii.  427. 
Wheat,  consumption   of,   per  head,  in 

America  and  Great  Britain,  Ixxxvi. 

379. 
question  of  the  origin  of,  civ. 

512-516. 
Wheaton  (Mr),   his  "History  of   the 

Law  of  ^'ations,"  c.  208. 
Wlieatstone  (Professor),  his  experiment 

on  the  speed  of  electricity,  cvi.  37 
Whigs  of  1688,  xc.  271. 
past  history  of  the  party,  xcv. 

528.     their  adherence  to  their  prin- 

ci|)les,    even    when   unpopular,   529. 

their  coalition  with  Mr  Canning,  530. 

their  subsequent  weakness  and  fall, 

532.     division  of  the  party,  533. 

their  measures  of  retrenchment 


Whigs,  their  relations  with  George  TIL, 
ciii.  308.  their  alleged  aristocratic 
predilections,  ib.,  312.  their  en- 
deavour to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  parliament  over  the  crown,  313. 
the  party  annihilated  by  the  French 
war,  345,  note. 

their  policy  during  the  reign  of 

George  IV.,  ex.  63. 

Whiston  (Robert),  his  charges  against 
cathedral  chapters,  xcvii.  167.  at- 
tention drawn  by  him  to  the  cathedral 
schools,  170. 

Whiston(Williaro,1667-l  752),  succeeds 
Newton  in  the  Lucasian  professor- 
ship, ciii.  527. 

Whitbread  (Samuel,  1758-1815),  his 
attack  on  government  for  maladminis- 
tration in  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
cviii.  320. 

his  motions  in  1815  against  the 


xcv  550.  refi)rms  carried  by  them,  551. 

their  position  in  the  early  part 

of  George  ill.'s  reign,  xcvi.  117. 
dismiss  il  of  the  leaders  from  office, 
lie.  jealousies  and  divisions,  120, 124. 

their  i  actions  conduct    to    the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  xcviii.  218 
which  is  afterwards  atoned  for,  ib 
their  distrust  palliated  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Tory  government,  220,  221. 


renewal  of  the  war,  cix.  180. 
White  (James),  his  "Earl  of  Gowrie" 
and  "  King  of  the  Commons,"  Ixxxiv. 
224.     designs  a  series  of  plays  on  the 
Stuart   kings  of  Scotland,  ib.       his 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  "  Gow- 
rie Conspiracy,"  229.     extracts,  229- 
236.     the  "  King  of  the  Commons," 
236. 
White  (Mr),  extract  from  his  "  Three 
Years   in    Constantinople "    on    the 
recent  reforms  in  Turkey,  xcix.  296- 
298. 
Whitefield  (George,  1714-1770),  anec- 
dote of  his  preaching,  Ixxxv  521. 
Whitehouse  (Mr),  his  experiments  on 
the  transmission  of   electricity,   cvi. 
40.    ingenious  apparatus,  41.    results 
of  his  experiments,  42-44. 
Whitely  (iVlr),  on  the  cruel  punishment 
of  negroes   in  the  West  Indies,  cix. 
426,  427. 
Whitgift  (John,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of      Canterbury),      his      Puritanical 
tendency,  ci.  232.     controversy  with 
Cartwright,    233.      succeeds    to  the 
primacy,    242.      his    persecution    of 
Puritans,  244.     his  conduct  to  Cart- 
wright,  247,  248.     resists  the  Com- 
mons'   petition  for  Church    reform, 
249.         his    supplementary    articles 
asserting    the    Calvinistic    doctrine, 
252.     his  death,  254. 
Whitney,  inventor  of  the  saw-gin,  ci. 

299. 
Whittingham  (William,  Dean  of  Dur- 
hatn,    1524-1579),    his    escape  irom 
England     in     the     persecution     of 
Protestants  under  Mary,  Ixxxv.  405, 
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406.  his  proceedings  at  Frankfort, 
423.  the  alleged  autlior  of  the 
Geneva  transhition  of  the  Bible,  424. 
anecdote  of,  425. 
Whitworth  (Charles  Earl,  1754-1825), 
his  altercation  with  Napoleon,  Ixxxvi. 
99. 

British  amhnssador    to    Paris, 

cvii.  141.  scene'with  Buonaparte,  146. 

Whitworth  (Mr),  his  improvements  in 
rifles,  cix.  524,  their  application  to 
artillery,  532. 

Wickham  (William  of,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 1 324- 1404),  Ixxxiii.  301 .  his 
alleged  want  of  learning,  302.  his 
political  conduct,  303. 

Wickins  (Mr),  a  college  friend  of  ISTew- 
ton,  ciii.  507.  anecdotes  preserved 
by  liitn,  508. 

Wickliffe  (John,  about  1324-1384),  his 
translation  of  the  Bible,  xci.  310. 

varying   orthography    of    the 

manuscripts  of  his  verj^ion,  xciv.  3. 

Wieland  (Christopher  Martin,  1733- 
1813),  his  «  Oberon,"  xc.  210. 

Wight  iHim  (Justice ),  his  critiidsms  on  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill,  xcix. 
578. 

on  crime  and  drunkenness,  c.  59. 


Wigram  (Archdeacon),  his  testimony 
to  the  good  working  of  the  govern- 
ment system  with  regard  to  schools, 
xcii.  110. 

Wigs,  Judges', Ixxxi.  171,172,  andnote. 

Wigtown  (54°  51'  N.,  4°  24'  W.),  six- 
inch  ordnance  map  of,  xcv.  199. 

Wilberforce  (William,  1759-1833), 
his  testimony  to  Lord  Eldon's 
manliness  of  character,  Ixxxi.  179, 
note. 

his  motion  (in  1804)  for  negro 

emancipation,  Ixxxvi.  106. 

resemblance    of   his   character 

to  that  of  Penn,  xciv.  235. 

his  account  of  the  negotiations 

between  Pitt  and  Addington  in 
1803,  cvii.  147,  note.  his  account 
of  the  death  of  Pitt,  170.  his  con- 
duct respecting  the  payment  of 
Pitt's  debts,   171. 

on    the    duel    between    Lord 


Castlereagh  and   Mr  Canning,  cviii. 

322.    protests  against  the  proeeedings 

of  the  American  Colonisation  Society, 

552. 
Wilb.-rforce   (S.,  Bishop   of  Oxford), 

his  religious  writin^is,  xcviii.  306. 
. letter    of    Dr   Livingstone  to, 

cviii.  582,  note,  583,  note. 
Wilfrid.     See  Boniface^  St. 

G  G 


Wilhelmina  (Princess),  sister  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  her  love  for  her 
brother,  ex  394.  her  father's  treat- 
ment of  her,  397.  her  marriage  to 
the  Markgraf  of  Baireuth,  400. 

Wilkes  (John,  1727-1797),  fas.ination 
of  his  manners,  Ixxxi.  63.  his  alli- 
ance with  Churchill,  65.  his  selfish- 
ness, 72.  arrested  by  a  king's  mes- 
senger, 73.  in  court,  Hogarth's 
caricature  of  him,  74.  ordered  to  be 
prosecuted,  79.  his  essay  on  Woman, 
ib.  attacked  by  Lord  Sandwich,  80. 
motion  for  his  expulsion  from  parlia- 
ment, ib.  popular  excitement,  ib.  goes 
to  France,  81.  his  professions  of 
sorrow  for  Churchill's  death,  86. 
was  the  means  of  bringing  Dunning 
into  notice,  151. 

his    contest    with    the     court, 

Ixxxiii.  18.  his  action  against  the 
secretaries  of  state,  19.  his  election 
for  Middlesex  annulled  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  20. 

Lord  Mansfield's  judgment  on 


the  argument  regarding  his  outlawry, 
Ixxxiv.  399. 

— anecdote  of,  xcix.  38,  note. 

his  expulsion  from  the  House 

of  Commons,  cii.  476. 

Wilkes  (Charles,  Captain,  L^nited  States 
Navy),  his  description  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  Ixxxii.  240.  of  the  United 
States  settlements  in  Oregon,  245. 
his  account  of  the  small  profits  of  the 
fur  trade,  246.  his  testimony  to 
the  good  order  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  establishments,  247.  his 
account  of  the  decay  of  the  Indians, 
248. 

his  exploring  expedition,  Ixxxiii. 

431.  loss  of  the  "Sea-gull,"  432. 
arrival  at  Tahiti,  ib.  at  Port  Jack- 
son, 436.  his  squadron  insufficiently 
provided,  ib.  his  antarctic  voyage, 
437.  his  separation  from  his  con- 
sorts, ib.  perilous  situation,  438. 
at  New  Zealand,  439.  at  the 
Friendly  Islands,  ib.  at  the  Feejee 
Islands,  440.  punishes  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  murder  of  American  sea- 
men, 441.  one  of  his  boats'  crews 
attacked,  443.  punishes  the  inha- 
bitants of  Malolo,  444.  his  conduct 
justified,  445.  arrives  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  446.  his  ascent  of 
Mauna  Loa,  447.  arrives  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  448.  loss 
of  his  consort  the  "  Peacock,"  449.  as- 
cends the  Columbia,  450.     enters  the 
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Chinese  Sea,  ib.  at  Singapore,  451. 
returns  to  New  York,  452.  credit  due 
to  his  lon<j:  and  successful  voyage,  ib. 

Wilkie  (Sir  David,  1785-1841),  his 
intimacy  with  Ilaydon,  xcviii.  529. 
his  presbyterianisni,  530.  his  early 
career,  531.  his  visit  to  Paris  with 
Haydon,  537,  538.     his  death,  5G3. 

Wilkins  (John,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
1614-1672),  his  Lord's  Prayer  in 
fifty  languages  (1668),  ci.  28. 

AVilkins  (Professor),  his  "  Prolusiones 
Architectonicsp,"  cv.  503 

Wilkins  (David).  See  Chamberlayne, 
John. 

Wilkinson  (Sir  Gardiner),  his  works 
on  Kgypt,  Ixxxiii.  398. 

his  description  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Montenegro,  cix.  464,  465. 
anecdote  related  by  him,  480. 

Will,  freedom  of  the,  dis{mtes  regard 
ing,  xcix.  443-448.     fruitlessness  of 
argument  on  the  subject,  450,  451. 

Willamet  (River),  United  States  settle- 
ments on,  Ixxxii.  245. 

William  the  Conqueror  (1027-1087), 
Gregory  VII.'s  humility  towards, 
Ixxxi.  290. 

influence  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter on  English  history,  cvii.  505 

William  HI.  (of  England,  1650-1708), 
one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
monarchs,  Ixxxi.  20. 

visits    England    as    Prince    of 

Orange,  Ixxxii.  486.  his  invasion, 
490.  treachery  of  statesu)en  in  his 
reign,  492.  his  unpopularity,  495. 
his  difficulties,  ib.  dismissal  of  his 
Dutch  guards,  500.  his  indignation, 
501.  recovery  of  influence,  502. 
his  death,  503. 

his  mode  of  filling  up  the  vacant 

seats  upon  the  bench,  Ixxxi  v.  391. 
his  correspondence  with  Hein- 


sius  and  with  Portland,  Ixxxix.  116. 
his  character  by  Mr  Grimblot,  117. 
his  foreign  policy  in  1698,  126.  Miss 
Strickland's  condemnation  of  his 
character,  446,  447.  his  rejection  of 
the  plot  to  seize  James  II.  by  trea- 
chery, 448-450.  measure  of  his 
complicity  in  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe,  452.  his  agony  at  Mary's  death, 
461. 

William  III.,  Macaulay's  character  of 
him,  xc.  276,  277.  his  position,  278. 
his  {)ersonal  ambition,  ib.  h  s  cold 
manner  and  warm  aflfection.s,  280. 

projected  Dutch  emigration  to 

JBatavia  under  him,  xcvi.  60,  61. 


William  III.,  his  ecclesiastical  policy  in 
Scotland,  c.  464.  his  policy  towards 
the  Darien  Company,  473. 

greatness  of   the    work    to  be 


accomplished  by  him  after  his  first 
success,  cv.  143.  Macaulay's  picture 
of  him,  144.  his  task  facilif;Jted  by 
the  character  of  James  II.,  145.  the 
task  stated,  146.  difficulties  of  deal- 
ing with  English  parties,  148.  his 
first  ministers,  149.  their  faithless- 
ness, ib.  his  precarious  life,  150. 
his  character  contrasted  with  that 
of  Mary,  153.  his  clemency  and 
moderation,  ib.  his  difficulties  arising 
from  the  condition  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  154.  his  demeanour  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  157.  his 
rashness  in  giving  battle,  158.  his 
alleged  disrespect  to  the  memory  of 
Schomberg,  id.  his  early  attention 
to  Irish  affiiirs,  160.  difllculties  of 
transport,  161.  relation  of  his  pro- 
gress in  England  to  European  poli- 
tics, 162.  his  settlement  of  Scottish 
affairs,  168.  his  share  in  the  cata- 
strophe of  Glencoe,  170.  consulted  at 
every  stage  of  the  measures  which 
led  to  the  massacre,  172,  179.  his 
leading  object,  179,  180.  his  reco- 
very of  spirits  on  arriving  in  Holland, 
180.     his  war  in  Flanders,  ib. 

William  IV.  (1765-1837),  anecdote 
of,  Ixxxii.  432,  note. 

supports     the     Reform     Bill, 

Ixxxix.  276.  his  subsequent  fear  of 
democracy,  ib.  appoints  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  the  premiership  in  1834,  ib. 
his  deatii,  278. 

Mr    lioebuck'tj     character    of, 

xcv.  521.  Lord  Brougham's  testi- 
mony to  his  straightforwardnes.s,  522. 
his  support  of  the  Reform  Bill,  ib.., 

523.  his  character,  ib.     anecdote  of, 

524.  various  accounts  of  his  disso- 
lution of  parliament  in  1831,  539, 
540.  his  note  authorising  the  crea- 
tion of  peers,  545. 

his  interview  with  Mrs    Fitz- 


herbert,  ciii.  595. 

his  accession,  ex.  95. 


William  of  the  Long  Sword,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  cix.  507. 

William  of  Orange  (1533-1584),  resists 
the  policy  of  Philip  IL,  cv.  26.  his 
character,  27.  his  em|)h)yment  of 
spies,  28.  retires  to  Geimany,  zi. 
the  champion  of  religious  freedom, 
33.  his  assassination,  40.  defence 
of  his  character  by  Mr  Motley,  44. 
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William  IV.  (of  Holland),  his  state  pa- 
per on  commerce  in  1751,  Ixxxii.  218. 
Willinm  IX.  (Duke  of  Guienne,  about 
1071),      his      troubadour      poetry, 
Ixxxviii.  2.5. 
Williams  (John,  Archbishop  of  York, 
1582- 1 6oO),    his    parliamentary    in- 
trigue in  behalf  of  Charles  I.,  ciii.  9, 
10. 
^V'illiams  (Sir  William),  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  prosecuted  for 
libel,  Ixxxiii.  9. 

Williams  (General,  Sir  William,  ofKars 
b.  1800),  appointed  British  Commis- 
sioner to  the  army  of  Kars,  ciii.  291. 
his  (jualifications,  ih.  his  elForts  to 
organise  the  army,  ih.  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  defeat  of  the  Eussians  on 
the  29th  of  September,  297.  capitu- 
lates, 298. 

Williams  (Archdeacon),  his  "  Life  of 
Alexander,"  cv.  312. 

Williams  (Rev.  Henry),  his  revision  of 
the  translation  of  the  Festal  Letters 
of  Athanasius,  cv.  434. 

W^illiams  (Canon),  his  account  of  plura- 
cies  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  xcvii. 
346,  note. 

Williams  (Professor),  his  edition  and 
translation  of  the  "  Sakoontala,"  an 
ancient  Hindoo  drama,  cviii.  257. 
oriental  illuniinations  and  other  de- 
corations, 258. 

Williams,  a  newspaper  editor,  pro- 
secution of,  for  libel  at  Durham,  cvii. 
453. 

Williams  (Captain,  inspector  of  prisons), 
his  testimony  to  the  value  of  Sarah 
]\Jartin's  services  to  the  Yarmouth 
prisoners,  Ixxxv.  328,  329. 

Williams  (John  Hill),  his  evidence  on 
the  income  tax,  xcvii.  5G1,  563, 
note. 

Willis  (Robert  Darling,  Dr),  his  at- 
tendance on  George  III.  in  his 
mental  disorder,  cvii.  154. 

Willis  (N.  P.  F.),  his  complaint  of  the 
American  copyright  system,  Ixxxii, 
470.  his  conception  of  the  charac- 
teristic of  good  English  society,  472. 
his  "  Leaves  from  the  Heart-book  of 
Earnest  Clay,"  ih.  sketch  of  his 
hero,  473.  and  plot  of  the  story, 
474,  475.  his  description  of  a  lady 
entering  a  room,  475.  his  account 
of  the  devotion  paid  to  men  of  genius, 
476.  development  of  a  strange 
idiosyncrasy,  ih.  story  of  a  Styrian 
baroness,  477-479.  his  character  of 
the  Americans,  480. 


Willis  (N.  P.  F.),  his  amusing  complaint 

of  English  society,  Ixxxiii.  148. 
on  the  conduct  of  Edgar  Poe, 


cvii.  421. 

Willoughby  (Sir  Hugh,  d.  1553),  his 
voyage  and  death,  ci.  512. 

his   arctic  voyage  and  death, 

ciii.  181. 

Willoughby  (Lieutenant),  his  heroic 
ccmduct  at  Delhi,  cvi.  580. 

Willoughby  (Mr),  his.refutal  of  charcjes 
against  him  in  the  "  Life  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier,"  cvi. 

Wills  (Mr),  his  description  of  parts  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Monte  Rosa 
region,  civ.  442.  description  of 
Zermatt,  445.  his  passage  of  the 
Sausgrat,  447.  spirited  description, 
448,  449.  his  ascent  of  the  Wetter- 
horn,  451. 

Wills  (Mr),  a  visiting  magistrate  of 
Birmingham  gaol,  cvi.  143.  unjust 
attack  on  Iiim  by  Mr  Rcade  in  "It 
is  never  too  late  to  Mend,"  ih.,  144. 

Will's  coffee-house,  Ixxxii.  519. 

Wilmot  (Sir  Eardley),  governor  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  Ixxxvi.  253. 
his  silence  as  to  the  moral  condition 
of  the  convicts,  254,  255. 

demoralisation    of  the   colony 


during  his  government,  xcviii.  88. 

Wilson  (1580),  author  of  a  work  on 
Rhetoric,  his  complaint  of  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  words  into  the 
English  language,  xcii.  323. 

Wilson  (John,  Professor,  1785-1854), 
his  translation  of  the  "Toy  Cart," 
an  Indian  drama,  cviii.  259. 

Wilson  (Professor),  his  remark  on  a 
passage  in  the  Odyssey,  cviii.  521. 

Wilson  (Judge),  his  advice  to  Lord 
Eldon,  Ixxxi.  147. 

Wilson  (Mr  James),  on  banking  re- 
serves, cvii.  266. 

his  unsuccessful    bill   for    the 

regulation  of  life  assurances,  cix. 
60. 

Wilson  (Mr),  manager  of  the  "Price's 
Candle  Company,"  his  factory  schools 
at  Vauxhall,  xcviii.  332. 

Wilson,  a  Massachusetts  minister,  cii. 
5-15,  564. 

Wilson  (Mr),  appointed  director  of  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  Ixxxv. 
454. 

director  of  the  School  of  Design 

on  fresco  painting,  Ixxxvi.  196. 

Wiltshire  (51°  20'  N.,  2°  0'  W.),  diminu- 
tion of  the  population  of,  cvi.  493. 

Winchelsea  (Lord),  second  to  Colonel 
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Lennox  in  his  duel  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  ciii.  337. 
Winchelsea    (Lord),  his   collection   of 
coins,  t'iv.  186,  187. 

his  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Wei- 

linjiton,  ex.  92. 

Windham  (AVilliam,  1750-1810),  his 
strictures  on  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
Ixxxvi.  95. 

joins  Pitt's  administration,  ciii. 

340. 

— his  motion  of  censure  on  the 

peace  of  Amiens,  cvii.  140. 
Windischgratz    (Prince),    commander 

of  the  Austrian  army  in  Hungary  in 

1848,  xcvii.  141. 
Winds,  causes  of  the  phenomena  of,  cv. 

380. 
Wine,  French  and  Portuguese,  duties 

on,  Ixxxii.  227. 

countries    producing,    Ixxxiv. 

244,  and  note. 

foreign  duties  on,  xc.  148. 


Wines,  duties  on  foreign  and  African, 
xcix.  622.  varying  rates  of  duty,  ib 
increased  consumption  under  free 
trade,  ib. 

antiquity  of  the  use  of,  ci.  496. 

extensive  use  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
497.  its  ehemical  properties,  ib., 
498. 

Winthorp  (John),  a  Puritan  settler  in 
Massachusetts,  his  sentiments,  ixxxv. 
133. 

an  original  minister  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, cii.  551,  558,  561. 

Wiseman  (Cardinal),  his  exposure  of 
Dr  Newman's  duplicity,  Ixxxi.  194, 
note. 

' his  anticipations  of  the  conver- 
sion of  England  to  Romanism,  xciii. 
535. 

his  pastoral  letters,  ciii.  469. 

his  lecture  on  the  Home  Edu- 


in  eleven  languages  of  the  Siberian 
f-imily  (1692),  ci.  29. 

Wittgenstein  (Count),  his  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Schumla,  c.  272,  273. 

Wolcott  (John,  1738-1819).  See  Pin- 
dar, Peter. 

Wolf  (Frederick  Augustus,  1759-1824), 
his  hypothesis  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  Ixxxiv.  362. 

his  views  on  the  oriLnn  of  the 


Homeric    poems,    xcii.    407.      now 
generally  abandoned,  ib. 

his  theory  respecting  the  text 


of  Homer,  cviii.  503. 

Wolf  (John  Christian  von,  1679-1754), 
his  philosophy,  ex.  405. 

WolfenbuttleFragments,the,lxxxvi.414. 

Wolff  (Dr  Joseph),  his  mission  to 
Bokhara.  Ixxxii.  132.  his  proofs  of 
the  murder  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and 
Captain  Conollj^  133.  obtains  proof 
of  the  death  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and 
Ca[)tain  Conolly,  14 '.  his  letters 
certifying  the  death  of  the  officers,  1 62. 
discrepancies  in  his  statement  of  the 
date  of  the  event,  ib.  corrects  the 
erroneous  date,  164. 

Woliaston  (William  Hide,  1766-1828), 
his  experiments  on  the  theory  of 
light,  civ.  319. 

Woliaston  (Dr),  his  observations  on  the 
water  of  the  Mediterranean,  cvi.  376, 
377. 

Wolsey  (Thomas,  Cardinal,  1471-1530), 
Ixxxiii.  300.     effects  of  his  fall,  320. 

his    foundation    of    "  Cardinal 


cation  of  the  Poor,  cvii.  234,  246 

his  sermon  on  the  reception  of 


the  supposed  relics  of  St  Theodosia 
at  Amiens,  cix.  121. 
Wit,  various    definitions    of,  xci.   367. 
never     satisfactorily    defined,     368. 
estimate  of  its  value,  369. 

peculiar   ideas   in   regard    to, 

xcvi.  324. 

Witchcraft,    trials    for,    before    Chief 
fJustice  Holt,  Ixxxiv.  390. 

persecutions  for,  in  New  Eng- 
land, cii.  567-569. 

Witnesses,  classification  of,  in  Bavarian 

trials,  Ixxxii.  328. 
Witsen  (Nicholas),  his  Lord's  Prayer 


College,"  at  Ox'ford,  xcvi.  235. 
cause  of  his  fall,  cviii.  230. 


Women,  generally  excluded  from   all 

share  in  government,  Ixxxi.  21. 
their   deficiencies   as    scientific 


writers,  Ixxxii.  4.  their  importance 
under  the  feudal  system,  409.  heroism 
displayed  by,  ib. 

question  as  to  their  intellectual 


equality  with  men,  xci.  154.  their 
eminence  prevented  by  the  duties  of 
maternity,  155.  all  women  designed 
by  nature  to  be  mothers,  156.  infe- 
riority of  women  in  music,  ib.  their 
literary  eminence,  157.  inferiority 
in  humour,  ib. 

industrial  employment  of,  cix. 


293.  extent  thereof,  294.  laborious  oc- 
cupations before  the  formation  of  a 
middle  class,  ib.  labour  of,  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  295.  duties  of 
the  farmer's  wife,  ib.  spinning,  296. 
tapestry,  ib.  "silkwomen,"  ib. 
medical   and   surgical  practice,  297. 
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amount  of  business  done  by  women 
since  the  rise  of  the  middle  class,  298. 
employment  of  women  in  agriculture, 
iJ,  299.  domestic  servants  chiefly 
taken  from  the  rural  classes,  299. 
dairy  women,  300.  female  labour  in 
Ireland,  i6.,  301.  the  rearincj  of 
poultry,  pigs,  and  lambs,  301.  florists 
and  nursery -gardeners,  302.  flax- 
giowing,  ii).  women  em[)loyed  in 
mines,  303.  in  fisheries,  304.  ex- 
ample of  Grace  Darling,  305.  other 
sea-side  employments,  ih.  domestic 
servants,  306.  frequency  of  celibacv 
among  them,  ib..  307.  maids  of  all 
work,  307.  charwomen,  308.  house- 
keeper.-^, ib.  cooks,  housemaids,  and 
nursenjaids,  309.  position  of  retired 
domestic  servants,  310.  rise  of  wages, 
ib.  expensive  taste  in  dress,  2b. 
female  shopkeepers,  311.  their  bad 
book-keeping,  ib.  shopwomen,  312. 
female  railway  and  telegraph  clerks, 

313.  printing    and    book-binding, 

314.  rural  landladies,  ib.^  315. 
alleged  decline  of  cookery,  315. 
want  of  instruction  in  the  art  for 
middle-class  young  ladies,  316,  317. 

*  wrong  direction  given  to  popular 
schools,  318.  successful  experiments, 
319,  320.  women  employed  in  manu- 
factures, 820.  in  textile  manufactures 
and  on  dress,  ib.  workers  in  facto- 
ries, 321.  example  of  Lowell,  in 
Massachusetts,  323.  ignorance  oi 
English  factory  girls,  ib.,  324.  schools 
for  married  women,  325.  manufac- 
tures carried  on  by  women  at  their 
own  homes,  326.  watchmakers,  ib 
poor  needlewomen,  327.  probable 
effects  of  the  sewing  machine,  328. 
needlework  in  schools,  329.  female 
pnpils  in  the  London  School  of  De- 
sign, ib.  jealousy  of  female  employ- 
ment in  certain  trades,  iZ>.,  330 
governesses,  330.  cases  of  destitu- 
tion, 331.  the  medical  profession  for 
women,  332.  artists,  333.  wood 
engraving,  ib.     authoresses,  334. 

Wood  (Sir  Charles),  his  promised  legis- 
lation on  savings'  banks,  xcv.  412. 

president  of  tiie  committee  of 

the  House  of  Commons  on  banks  of 
issue,  cvii.  260. 

Wood  (Mr),  instructions  for  Mr  Chan- 
dler's guidance  in  his  travels  in  Asia 
Minor  drawn  up  by  him,  cv.  603. 

Woodward  (John,  1655-1728),  his 
attack  on  Newton  at  the  Royal 
Society,  ciii.  533. 


Woodward  (Rev.  T.),  his  memoir  of  W. 
A.  Butler,  civ.  230,  and  note. 

Wooler,  the  hills  of,  brought  into  culti- 
vation, Ixxxi.  94. 

Woollen  manufacture,  Florentine, 
Flemish,  and  English,  Ixxxvi.  47H. 

trade,  the,  uninjured  by  the  re- 
peal of  duty,  xc.  150. 

Woolwich,  convict  hulks  at,  xc.  18. 

Worde  (Wynkyn  de,  1456-1534),  his 
"Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode," 
Ixxxvi.  128. 

Words,  science  of,  cix.  365.  importance 
of  a  true  knowledge  of,  366.  rela- 
tions of,  with  law,  ib.  See  English 
Language. 

Wordsworth  (William,  1770-1850),  his 
imitation  of  the  "  Spanish  Lady's 
Love,"  Ixxxiii.  3.39. 

his    allusion  to  Francis  Beau- 


mont, Ixxxvi.  44. 
his     first     acquaintance 


ith 


Coleridge,  Ixxxvii.  379. 

impassioned    character    of   his 


poetry,  Ixxxix.  369. 

character  of  his  poetry,  xc.  418. 


its  want  of  versatility,  ib. 

his  sonnet  on  Rome,  xci.  123. 

his  poetical  address  to  Hartley 


Coleridge  in  his  childhood,  xciv.  66. 

his   sonnet  to   Hayrlon,    xcviii. 

542.     sonnets  on  his  paintings,  555, 
562. 

his  poems  on  domestic  subjects, 

cvii.  122. 

Wordsworth  (Charles),  his  election  to 
the  bishopric  of  St  Andrews,  xcviii. 
322. 

(Bishop  of    Perth),    pamphlet 

ascribed  to  him  on  "  Papal  Aggres- 
sion in  the  East,"  cvii.  357,  note. 

Wordsworth  (Dr  Christopher),  on  the 
"graffiti"  of  Pompeii,  ex.  418,  419. 

Working  classes,  recent  attention  to 
their  interests,  Ixxxiii.  64.  wide 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
69.  mistaken  kindness  towards,  92. 
measures  to  promote  their  gradual 
amelioration,  93.  short-sighted  and 
long-sighted  humanity,  94. 

Working  Men's  Associations,  xcv.  436- 
444.  difficulties  arising  from  the  law 
of  partnership,  440,  441.  mode  of 
removing  these  difficulties,  443. 
competition  with  ordinary  trades- 
men, 444. 

Working  Men's  College,  the,  ciii.  146. 

World,  the,  ancient  ideas  of  its  nature, 
cii.  435.  successive  discoveries,  4:56. 
development  of  the  idea  of  a  plurality 
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of  worlds,  437.  remarkable  disco- 
veries in  reirard  to  nebulae,  438.  the 
essay  oji  "  Plurality  of  Worlds."  See 
Plurality  of  Worlds. 

Worms  (49°  39'  N.,  8°  ^^1'  E.),  synod 
of.  decrees  the  deposition  of  Gregory 
VII.,  Ixxxi.  298. 

diet  of,  Luther's  appearance  at, 

Ixxxii.  114.  policy  of  his  conduct 
therein,  115. 

— Concordat  concluded  at,  between 

Pope  Calixtus  II.  and  the  Emperor 
in  1122,  ciii.  464. 

Woronzow  (Prince),  his  advice  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  to  march  upon 
Erzeroum,  ciii.  279. 

Worsley  (H.),  his  "Essay  on  Juvenile 
Depravity,"  xcii.  95.  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer,  96.  on  educa- 
tion as  the  remedy,  102. 

Wortley  (Mr  Stuart),  his  motion  for  an 
address  for  a  strong  administration, 
cviii.  337.     See  Wharncliffe,  Lord. 

Wrangell  (Admiral,  b.  1795),  his  arctic 
discoveries,  xcviii.  347. 

Wrangel  (General),  defeats  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  Kars  at  Baya- 
zeed,  ciii.  288. 

Wraxall  (Sir  Nathaniel  William,  1751- 
1831),  on  the  public  agitation  on 
George  III.'s  mental  disorder,  ciii. 
327,  note,  his  comparison  of  Pitt 
and  Fox,  331,  note. 

Wrede  (Field-Marshal,  Prince,  1767- 
1839),  his  attempt  to  cut  off  Buona- 
parte's retreat  in  1814,  Ixxxiii.  157. 

Wren  (Sir  Christopher,  1632-172-3),  the 
theatre  atO  ^ford  his  work,  Ixxxi.  392. 

, his  plans  for  Greenwich  observa- 
tory, xci.  318. 

his  iirnorance  of  Gothic  archi- 


Wrijrht  (Mr,  of  Salford),  his  labours  in 
behalf  of  the  prison  population,  c.  261 . 

Writing,  art  of,  question  as  to  its  first 
introduction,  xcii.  434. 

Wurteraberg  (Christopher,  Duke  of), 
Ixxxv.  416. 

Wurtemburg  (48°  SO'  N.,  0°  30'  E,), 
emigration  from,  to  America,  Ixxxiii. 
140.  a  party  to  the  negotiation  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  German 
confederation,  157.  her  mischievous 
influence,  ib.  obstructions,  158. 
the  king  quits  Vienna,  160.  con- 
tentment of  the  people,  239. 

Poor  Laws    of,    Ixxxiv.   293. 


lecture,  xciv.  366. 

his  investigations  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  gravitation,  ciii.5 1 6. 

his  collection  of  coins,  civ.  186. 

WVight  (Judge),  his  promotion  by 
James  IL,  Ixxxiii.  292. 

Wright  (Mr  T.,  of  Manchester),  his 
evidence  before  the  Lords'  committee 
on  Criminal  Law,  xc.  14. 


large  proportion  of  landed  proprie- 
tors, ib.  regulations  in  regard  to 
marriage,  295. 

disinclination    of,   to  the  pro- 
jected German  union,  xci.  586. 

resists  the  project  of  a  Germanic 


constitution,  ciii.  141. 

-the  mediatised  nobles  in,  civ,  429. 


Wyburd  (Mr),  employed  to  obtain  in- 
formation of  Russian  movements  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  cv.  283.  his  disap- 
pearance, ib. 

Wyckliffe,  John.     See  Wickliffe. 

Wyeth,  his  anecdote  of  the  murder  of 
an  Indian  by  a  hunter,  Ixxxii.  243. 
his  account  of  the  profits  of  the  fur 
trade,  246. 

Wykeham  (William  of),  xcvi.  234.  See 
Wickham.  '' 

Wynn  (Charles  Watkins  William,  d. 
1 850),his  liberal  assistance  to  Southey, 
Ixxxvii.  385. 

his  friendship  for  Southey,  xciii. 

375. 

'his    speech    on    the    Regency 

question  in  1813,  ciii.  332,  note. 

Wynne  (Dr  James),  his  report  on 
cholera  in  the  United  States,  xcvi. 
426-428. 

Wyse  (Mr),  committee  obtained  by 
him  on  legal  education,  Ixxxiv.  407. 

Wyse  (Rev.  John),  his  "Manual  for  the 
Confraternity  of  La  Salette,"  cvi.  4. 
his  apologetic  preface,  5-7.  his  ac- 
count of  the  miracle,  9-12. 


X 


Xanthus,  siege  of,  by  Harpagus,  xci. 

145,  note. 
Xavier  (Sr,  Francois,  1506-1552),   his 

mission  to  Japan,  xcvi.  361.     his  de- 

votedness,  ib. 


Xenophanes  (d.  b.c.  456),  his  poems, 

Ixxxiv.  357. 
Xenophon  (b.c.  450-360),  his  unworthy 

representation  of  Socrates,    Ixxxvii. 

354. 
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Xerxes  (d.  b.c.465),  his  gigantic  works, 
xci.  147.  his  defeat  by  the  Greeks, 
148. 

Xerxes,  his  military  bridges,  xcviii.  449- 


Ximenes  de  Cisneros  (Francisco  Cardi- 
nal, 1437-1517),  supported  by  Queen 
Isabella,  cv.  21. 


Yaks,  use  of,  as  beasts  of  burden  in  the 

Himalayas,  ciii.  65,  76. 
Yar  (Mahomed),  his  administration  of 

Herat,  cv.  285.     his  character,  ih. 
Yarmouth  (Great,  52°  36'  N.,  1  °  43'  E.), 
origin  of  the  town,  Ixxxv.  320.     its 
rise — church  of  Nicholas,  321.     old 
prison,  322.     its  neglected  condition, 
323.     reformation  effected  by  Sarah 
Martin,  325.     See  Martin. 
Yarmouth  (Lord),  British  negotiator  at 
Paris,  c.  375,  377,  379.     See  Hert- 
ford^ Marquis  of. 
Yates  (Frederick  Henry,  d.  1842),  his 
feeble  resentment  against  Churchill, 
Ixxxi.  60. 
Year  Books,  Ixxxiii.  301. 
Yeh  (Governor  of  Canton), his  violation 
of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  cv. 
518. 

i'ellow  fever,  question  of  its  contagious 
nature,  xcviii.  192.  evidence  of  its 
non-contagiousness,  198, 199.  proved 
by  the  Jamaica  Board  of  Health  to 
depend  invariably  on  local  causes, 
203.  conditions  favourable  to  its 
prevalence,  204.  cases  in  which  it  is 
known  to  have  broken  out  without 
the  possibility  of  contagion,  ib.  cases 
of  contact  with  impunity,  205.  lo- 
calities most  liable  to  it,  207. 

Yeomanry,  the  class  extinct,  Ixxxi.  520. 

Yezedies,  the  principles  of  their  religion, 
Ixxxvi.  154. 

Yola,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ada- 
mawa,  in  Africa,  cix.  355. 

Torek,  commander  of  the  Prussian  con- 
tingent under  Macdonald,  ciii.  126. 
his  defection,  ih. 

York  (53°  40'  N.,  1°  4'  W.),  formation 
of  a  choir  at,  xcv.  126. 

York  (Frederick,  Duke  of,  1763-1827), 
his  capitulation  in  Holland,  Ixxxvi.  82. 

-  establishes  the  school  for  sol- 

diers' orphans  at  Chelsea,  xcv.  325. 

his  duel  with  Colonel  Lennox, 

ciii.  337. 

his  censure  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, cvi.  329. 

accused  of  participation  in  the 

corrupt  sale  of  commissions  by  Mrs 


Clarke,  cviii.  318.  resigns  the  com- 
mandership-in-chief,  ih.  his  restora- 
tion, 331. 

York  (Duke  of),  removal  of,  from  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Flanders, 
cix.  399. 

his  campaign  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, ex.  198. 

Yorkshire  (54°  0'  N.,  1°  0'  W.),  the 
wolds  of,  brought  into  cultivation, 
Ixxxi.  94.     unimproved  land  in,  128. 

backward  state  of  the  agricul- 
ture of,  Ixxxiv.  437. 

Danish  blood  in  the  East  Riding, 

Ixxxix.  346. 

Youatt  (Mr),  his  description  of  a  mad 
horse,  ciii.  449,  450. 

Young  (Brigham),  appointed  "  Seer, 
Revelator,  and  President  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints,"  xcix.  338.  his  plan  of 
a  temple,  356.  his  early  life  and 
character,  373.  his  ability,  ih.  mur- 
murs against  his  wealth,  ih.  speci- 
mens of  his  addresses,  374. 

Young  (Edward,  1679-1765),  character 
of  his  poetry,  xc.  416. 

Young,  his  plot,  cv.  151. 

Young  (Arthur,  1741-1820),  his  account 
of  French  agriculture,  Ixxxii.  215. 

his  description  of  the  road  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Liverpool^ 
Ixxxiv.  480. 

agriculture  of  Suffolk  in  hia 

time,  xcvi.  147.  introduces  the  use 
of  mangold  wurzel,  150.  on  the  value 
of  "  crag  "  as  manure,  1 54.  looseness 
of  his  statistics,  170. 

his  agricultural  survey  of  I'rance, 

ciii.  85.  his  comparison  of  the  soil 
and  climate  with  those  of  England, 
86,  87. 

on  the  excessive  subdivision  of 


land  in  France,  civ.  535, 
on   the  evils  of  the 


HH 


tenure  of 
land  in  Ireland,  cvi.  101,  102.  on 
the  hard  condition  of  small  farmel's, 
481. 

Young  (George  Frederick),  chairman 
of  the  General  Shipowners'  Society, 
Ixxxvi.  297. 

Younjr  (Thomas,  1774-1829),  his  disco- 
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veries  in  physical  optics,  civ.  316. 
his  varied  distinction,  317.  his  inter- 
pretation of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
lb.  his  discovery  on  the  subject  of 
light,  320.  his  remarkable  ex- 
periment, ib.,  321.  opi  )S'  'on  to  his 
views,  324. 
"Young  England,"  principles  of  the 
party  so  called,  Ixxxi.  504.  ♦^^heir 
inconsistency  in  upholding  the  iorn 
laws,  517. 


"Young   England,"  party    so    called, 

Ixxxvii.  167. 

failure  of  its  objects,  xcvii.  437. 

Ypselanti.  (Prince    Alexander,    1792- 

1828),  his  campaign  in  the  Danubian 

provinces,  ciil  407. 
his    attempted    revolution    in 

Rou mania,  cv.  423. 
Yusoof  Khan,  ruler  of  Herat,  cv.  295. 

delivered  to  the  Persians  by  his  own 

lieutenant,  297. 


Z 


Zach  (Baron  von),  his  notice  of  Mezzo- 

fanti,  ci.  47-49. 
Zackau,  an  eminent  organist,  cvi.  231. 

tutor  of  Handel,  232. 
Zante  (37°  15'  IST.,  21°  0'  E.),  condition 

of,  in  1850,  xcvii.  43. 
Zara  (44°  7'  K,  15°  13'  E.),  historic 

interest  of,  cix.  462. 
Zarif  (Mustapha  Pasha),  commander  of 

the  army  of  Kars  in  1853,  ciii.  285. 

his  ignorance  of  military  affairs,  286. 
Zechstein.     See  Geology. 
Zedwitz    (General),    his    discreditable 

retreat  at  Solferino,  ex.  483,  493. 
Zemindars,  their  condition  and  income, 

Ixxxiv.  477. 
Zendavesta,  language  of  the,  xciv.  312. 
Zeno  (B.C.  362-264),  illustration  drawn 

by  him  from  the  Attic  coinage,  civ. 

172. 
great  age  attained  by  him,  cv. 

59. 
Zeno  (Emperor,  d.  491),  his  "  Henoti- 

con,"  cvii.  64. 
Zephyrinus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  xcvii.  22. 
Zermatt,   description   and  scenery   of, 

civ.    445.     resort    of   tourists,  446. 
Zervo,  a  political  leader  in  Cephalonia, 

xcvii.  42,  and  note. 
Ziethen  (John  i^ Joachim,  General,  1699- 


1785),  his  reply  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  civ.  423. 

Zipon.     See  Niphon. 

Znaim  (48°  50'  N.,  16°  5'  E.),  battle 
of,  cvi.  69. 

Zobel  (General),  his  operations  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Magenta,  ex.  465, 
467.     at  Solferino,  489. 

Zodiacal  light,  the,  Ixxxvii.  197. 

Zollverein,  benefits  of,  Ixxxii.  211. 

the   extent   of  frontier   of  the 

contracting  states,  Ixxxiii.  151.  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty,  ib.  annual 
congress,  152.     its  popularity,  228. 

the  principle  of,  Ixxxiv.  252. 

commercial    relations    of,  with 

Great  Britain,  Ixxxvi.  304. 

application  of  the  principles  and 

influence  of,  to  the  cause  of  German 
unity,  xci.  598. 

Zumalacarregui  (Thomas  Don,  1789- 
1835),  his  attack  on  Bilboa,  xxxiv. 
183.  his  death,  ib.  his  career  com- 
pared to  that  of  Dundee,  184. 

Zurich  (47°  21'  N.,  8°  32'  E.),  English 
Protestant  refugees  at,  lxxxv,4ll,412. 

Zuyder  Zee  (52°  30'  N.,  5°  30'  E.), 
rising  of  the  waters,  disastrous  effects, 
Ixxxvi.  426.  project  for  its  drainage, 
442. 
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